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TRE UNLITERARY TEMPERAMENT. 



There is a familiar classification of men that 
divides them into idealists and realists, or 
Platonists and Aristotelians. They might also 
be somewhat similarly divided into those who 
look out on life through the window of litera- 
ture, and those who look out on literature 
through the window of life ; or those who never 
can get the full flavor of an action or event till 
it is served up with a literary sauce, and those 
who find no relish in a piece of literature till 
its substance is placed before them in concrete 
and tangible form. As to which of the two 
windows above-named offers the fiiirer and 
wider and richer view, there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion. Through which one the objects 
seen are less distorted by imperfections in the 
panes of glass, might be considered less open 
to dilute. A third question, whether the lit- 
erary or the unliterary person will write the 
better books, seems at first capable of but one 
answer, and that in favor of the man of letters. 
But let us pause and reflect. 

Professor Kuno Francke has of late been 
cheering his soul with the glad vision of a dawn- 
ing German renaissance, a new birth of Teutonic 
literature and art ; quod honumfaustumfdiac 
foTtunatumque^ sit, say we, with old Livy. The 
Germans, however, are by common consent the 
most inveterately bookish of all nations ; and in 
creative literature there is more hope of an 
unlettered backwoodsman than of a pedantic 
bookman. The Grermans are unsurpassed as 
lexicographers and encydopsedia-makers ; they 
write the most learned and elaborate prolego- 
mena to still more erudite and exhaustive studies 
of all things that eye hath seen, or ear heard, 
or that have entered into the heart of man ; 
they publish huge Bearheitungen (belaborings) 
of earlier books that are only a little less pon- 
derous ; they philosophize voluminously on being 
and not-being, on the pure reason and the 
practical reason, on the finite act or object as 
viewed under the appearance of eternity ; they 
refine on the categories till one is lost in amaze- 
ment at the fearful and wonderful subtlety of 
the human brain ; and they translate and edit, 
compile and revise, annotate and elucidate, till 
the wonder is that the very presses do not break 
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down from excess of toil. In the zeal of scholar- 
ship one German philologist will wax wroth at 
another and shed whole bottles of ink in the 
battle over a disputed iota subscript in Euripi- 
des ; or he will consecrate his life to the study 
of the dative case in Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
or to counting the occurrences of the cognate 
accusative in the post-classical Latin poets. In 
short, your Berlin or Leipzig university pro- 
fessor will put into book form everything imag- 
inable except what will make a book such as 
one would ever dream of reading, from cover to 
cover, in preference to eating or sleeping. 

Even the giants of Grerman literature, Goethe 
and Schiller and Lessing, are by no means free 
from bookishness in the sense timt Shakespeare 
and Chaucer and Scott and Tolstoy are free from 
its taint. How much of Homer's charm is due 
to the fresh free atmosphere he breathes I How 
little bookish is Cervantes ! How unspoiled by 
study the style of Defoe, of Bret Harte, of Mrs. 
Stowe in *' Uncle Tom's Cabin," of Mark Twain 
in all his books, of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
the best of his I On the other hand, who but 
scholars can thoroughly enjoy Virgil or Dante 
or Milton, Dryden or Pope, Keats or Browning ? 
Even Tennyson appeals less irresistibly to the 
great public than does our simpler and homelier 
Longfellow. 

Is there anything in the world of letters more 
astonishing than the wild fancy that the book- 
man Bacon, learned author of the Novum 
Organum and the De Sapientia Veterum^ 
could by any feat of mtellectual gymnastics 
have written the plays of Shakespeare — could 
have even remotely conceived such characters 
as Dogberry and Verges, Falstaff and Dame 
Quickly, Katherine and Beatrice, Juliet's nurse 
and Lear's fool? Bacon's was a wonderful 
mind, but he had not Shakespeare's unliterary 
temperament, the mind not sicklied o'er widi 
the pale cast of thought. When it shall have 
been proved that John Locke, for example, 
wrote the Waverley Noveb (which would seem 
to be a psychological as well as a chronological 
impossibility), then we will listen to arguments 
demonstrating the Baconian authorship of 
Shakespeare. 

The literary temperament is much given to 
juggling with words, and very pretty phiy it 
often is ; but in the end, as was said of Glad- 
stone, words have a way of juggling with the 
juggler, which is as contrary to the fitness of 
things as for the tail to wag the dog. The 
unliterary man deals with things: he craves 
actualities and will not be put off with their 



symbols. At the ordination of Charles Francis 
Barnard, of whom the lamented Francis Tiffany 
wrote so excellent a memoir, William Ellery 
Channing Bpoke a true word. Its application 
is broader than the special occasion of its utter- 
ance. ^'The poor," said Channing, ^* are gen- 
erally ignorant, but in some respects they are 
better critics than the rich, and make greater 
demands on their teachers. They can only be 
brought and held together by a preaching which 
fastens their attention, or pierces their con- 
sciences, or moves their hearts. They are no 
critics of words, but they know when they are 
touched or roused, and bv this test, a far truer 
one than you find in fasWus congregations, 
they judge the minister and determine whether 
to follow or forsake him." 

What is it that gives so undying a charm, 
so satisfying a reality, to some autobiographies, 
but the fact that they are written by unliterary 
yet not ungif ted men ? John Woolman's jour- 
nal, Wesley's account of his itinerant ministry, 
Cellini's frankly egotistic life of himself. Grant's 
modestly direct and simple ^* Personal Memoirs " 
— it is books like these that, in Luther's phrase, 
have hands and feet and take powerful hold on 
us. How present and real does Grant seem to 
the reader when he explains in his preface the 
circumstances attending the writing of his book. 
*' At this juncture," he says, *' the editor of the 
Century Magasdne asked me to write a few 
articles for him. I consented for the money it 
gave me ; for at that moment I was living upon 
borrowed money. The work I found congenial, 
and I determined to continue it." Again, in the 
later pages of the narrative, most agreeable is 
it to read what occurred when Lee called upon 
Grant to get the terms of surrender for his 
army. '^ Our conversation grew so pleasant," 
declares the undated conqueror, ^' that I almost 
forgot the object of our meeting." Dr. Charles 
Conrad Abbott somewhere says of his boyhood 
friend and hero. Miles Overfield, whose mind 
hugged the things of daily life with extraor- 
dinary tenacity : ^' Since his primer was tossed 
aside with a shout of joy, as of a prisoner set 
free, his eyes had seldom rested on a printed 
page, and never quite understandingly ; yet 
Miles Overfield, tiiough unlettered, was not 
unlearned." 

There is one glory of the Uterary temperar 
ment, and another glory of the unliterary ; and 
which is the more radiant no man will ever be 
able to say. The artful charm of Walter Pater, 
of Charles Lamb, of Cicero and of Horace, is so 
seductive that in their genial company one won- 
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ders that other and ruder and simpler enter- 
tainers should ever be desired. Why turn one's 
back for a moment on these aristocrats and 
seek plebeian society? Some novelist (was it 
Anthony Trollope?) has pictured a pampered 
epicure who at times was overcome with so 
violent a craving for a crust of dry bread and 
an onion that he would slyly procure these 
homely edibles, shut himself up in his room, 
and, locking the door even against his valet, 
would in stealthy privacy regale himself on the 
unaccustomed simple fare, before he could be 
induced once more to return to the elaborate 
diet of his ordinary life. The bread and onions 
of literature the healthy mind persists in de- 
manding after a surfeit of banqueting on more 
artfully prepared viands. It is as if the intel- 
lect needed this occasional reminder to check its 
arrogance and recall it to the level of common 
things. The most aspiring balloonist cannot 
sever his connection with earth: panting for 
breath in the rarefied atmosphere of die upper re- 
gions, he ia forced to open the valve and descend 
to a denser stratum. Mr. Howells's account 
of Lowell's finding, in the failing health of his 
last years, a singular solace in Scott's novels, a 
comfort such as no other fiction could afford, is 
more than a little significant. Lowell's was 
preeminently the literary, Sir Walter's the 
unliterary, or, perhaps better, the unbookish, 
temperament. 



IK MARVEL. 

In that glad time before literature had burdened 
itself with the problems of modern life and society, 
and before essayists had conceived it necessary, in 
order to get themselves read, to write in a style that 
would have made Qaintilian stare and gasp, and to 
startle their readers by roundly asserting that what- 
ever is is wrong and that what the world has so long 
held true and beautiful is in reality fabe and ugly, 
we used to take innocent delight in Ik Marvel's 
gentle utterances on '' Dream Life," in his '< Reveries 
of a Bachelor," and in his agricultural experiences 
at Edgewood. Before ultra-cyniciBm and super- 
sophbtication became so much the fashion, we 
enjoyed, unabashed and unashamed, his charming 
pen-portrait of " A Grood Wife," his peaceful medi- 
tations ^ over a wood fire " and " by a city gate," 
and his hamdess pre-matrimonial theorizing on the 
subject of love, << whether " (in the words of Plotinns 
as quoted by Burton) <^ it be a Grod, or a divell, or 
passion of the minde, or partly Grod, partly divell, 
partly passion." Those days are past; but it is 
comforting to note that there is still a considerable 
demand (as evidenced by abundant cheap reprints) 
for the two little books that first made '* Ik Marvel " 



known to the world, and that will do m9re than all 
his subsequent works — now credited to Donald 6. 
Mitchell — to keep his memory green. 

To young Mitchell's frail constitution, which could 
not endure the rigors of the law, on the study of 
which he had entered in New York, we owe his 
devotion to the manifestly far more congenial pur- 
suit of literature interspersed with farming and 
traveL Threatened men live long; and so it was 
that the physically defective young writer, nursing 
his pulmonary weakness at first on his grrandfather 
Woodbridge's farm at Salem, Connecticut, and later 
in Europe and on his own estate of Eklgewood, lived 
to number his birthdays well into the eighties — 
being, in fact, when death overtook him the other 
day, not far from eighty-seven years old. This 
turning to excellent account of a need for fresh air 
and an unconfined country life was characteristic of 
all Mr. Mitchell's achievement. Familiarity with 
the soil and crops and farm animals led to a literary 
connection with the Albany ^'Cultivator" (now 
"The Country Grentleman "), and a journey to 
Europe in search of health in 1848 resulted in " The 
Battle Summer," an account of turbulent scenes in 
Paris during that season of revolution. A previous 
European risit had already supplied material for 
'' Fresh Gleanings." For at least three of his books 
he did not have to stir beyond Eklgewood to find 
material; and that he could gain inspiration from 
his wood fire, his grate of burning coal, or even from 
his cigar ( which his " Aunt Tabithy " so cordially 
hated), the most popular of his books has made 
abundantly evident His brief Venetian oonsulship 
he planned to put to literary use by collecting 
materials for a history of Venice ; but whether the 
shortness of his sojourn allowed him insufficient 
time for the needed study and research, or whether, 
as is far more likely, die writing of formal his- 
toiy proved uncongenial to him, he never carried 
out his intention. Less profitable, therefore, in a 
literary way did this appointment prove than in the 
case of one of his successors in office a few years 
later, the author of '^ Venetian Life " and ^' Italian 
Journeys." 

In this passing notice of Mr. Mitchell's work as 
an author, reference should be made to his one 
novel, ^'Dr. Johns," the story of a New England 
country parsonage, which appeared originally in 
^' The Atlantic Monthly," but which probably very 
few of this generation have read. The ^' Atlantic " 
stamp is warrant of literary excellence, but the story 
did not convince the world that its author was a 
great novelist Neither did his much later essays 
in literary criticism show him to be a very original 
or very penetrating critic of others' work. '' English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings " and '^ American Lands 
and Letters " are stimulating and highly readable, 
but hardly more than that. The collection of 
sketches entitled '^ Seven Stories with Basement 
and Attic " is drawn from the author-traveller's 
<' plethoric little note books " of European wander- 
ings, three of the little narratives being French in 
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theme, one Swiss, one Italian, and one Irish. 
Probably it is tme that, as has been alleged, our 
young men would not care to write in this style to- 
day; and probably it is also tme that they oonld 
not if they wished to. 

The style and methods of Ik Marvel tend to reeall 
Washington Irving ; they also remind one of George 
William Curtis as we see him in "Plrne and I," 
and they more or less vividly bring back the days of 
Paulding, Halleck, Willis, Bryant, Bayard Taylor, 
and their f eUow-craftsmen in letters. A precious 
link with the past has been severed, and the world 
of literature is left the poorer. Yet undoubtedly 
our loss is the less keenly felt from the fact that the 
dead author's best and most characteristic work was 
done half a century before he died. In fact it is 
sixty-one years since " Fresh Gleanings " made its 
appearance, and fifty-eight since the '* Reveries" 
first delighted a wide circle of readers. Mr. 
Mitchell's place in American literature was so se- 
curely fixed long before his death that he might 
almost be said to have survived liis fame — a not 
altogether enviable fate. 

Appropriate for quotation in any obituary notice 
of Ik Marvel are the subjoined sentences horn, his 
own <' Dream Life." The passage occurs in the 
introductory chapter. 

" What IB ReTerie, and what are these Day-dreams, but 
fleecy elond-drif ts that float eternally, and etmaUy change 
shapes, upon the great over-arching sky of thought ? Yon 
may seize the strong outlines that the passion breezes of to- 
day shall throw into their figures; but to-morrow may 
breed a whirlwind that will chase swift, gigantic shadows 
over the heaven of your thought, and change the wh<de 
Uuidscape of your life. 

*' Dream-land will never be exhausted, until we enter the 
land of dreams ; and until, in ' shufBing o£F this mortal coil,* 
thought will become fact, and all facts will be only thought. 

** As it is, I can oonoeive no mood of mind more in keeping 
with what is to foUow upon the grave, than those fancies 
which warp our fndl hulks toward the ocean of the Infinite ; 
and that so sublimate the realities of this being, that they 
seem to belong to that shadowy realm, where every day's 
journey is leacUng." 

It may be a fanciful thought, but it seems not 
unfitting that the author of ''Dream Life" and 
''Reveries of a Bachelor" and "Fudge Doings" 
should have chosen "Marvel" for a pseudonym. 
The very name is a protest against the ntl adtnirari 
spirit, the hUis^ cynicism, the unenthusiastic tem- 
perament of the worldly wise, which were so con- 
spicuously and so refreshingly lacking in Donald 6. 
Mitchell. He felt warmly, and was not afraid to 
show his feeling; and for that we like him. 



CAS UA L com ment: 

Insufticient educational endowments give 
rise, every now and then, to startling and humiliat- 
ing comparisons. For example, the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, deploring the unsub- 
stantial financial foundation on which that famous 
old institution of learning rests, call attention to the 



faet that the great and wealthy State of Pennsyl- 
vania -^ richer, several times over, than all New 
England — has in her educational history provided 
endowments for education that would, oollectivelyy 
about suffice to build two modem battle-ships. And 
it is proposed to ask the legislature to make biennial 
grants of half a million until, with funds raised 
from other sources, the University shall have an 
endowment commensurate with its needs. That is 
all very well ; but we have a far better scheme to 
propose. Legislative purse-strings are inclined to 
tie themselves into hard knots when poor colleges 
and universities and state libraries, and other like 
beneficent institutions, come a-begging np the oapitol 
steps. Now a sure and speedy financial return 
would accrue if all our leading universities would but 
suspend for a few years, or even for one year, those 
lesser activities that have to do with books and lec- 
tures and laboratories and examination-papers, and 
would give their undistracted attention to the larger 
interests of the football field and the baseball nine. 
By a carefully-planned and properly advertised 
series of inter-university football and baseball cham- 
pionship games, with reserved-seat and admission 
charges placed at a sufficientiy high figure, the great 
sport-loving public could be made to endow all our 
higher institutions of learning, and everyone would 
have a grand good time in the process. On the 
morning after the late Harvard-Dartmouth contest 
on the gridiron at Cambridge, it was reported that 
forty thousand spectators were present. The priv- 
ilege of spectatorship cost about a dollar and a half — 
perhaps more if one occupied a favored position. If 
sixty thousand dollars, more or less, were to flow 
into the college treasury with every match game 
played on its campus, what would there be to pre- 
vent the speedy filling of that treasury ? Oiu* solu- 
tion of what has so long been regarded as a grave 
problem is so simple and so satisfactory that we 
wonder it has not occurred to anyone before. But 
the greatest inventions are always the simplest. 

• • • 

WORLD-LANaUAGBS TO SUIT ALL TASTES, UuleSS 

one's taste is unreasonably exacting, have now been 
provided. Choice may be made from a long list of 
tongues, ingeniously and scientifically formed, and 
most delightfully free from exceptions. There are, 
for example, Yolapttk, Lingua, Panroman, Inter- 
preter, Esperanto, Ido, and Tutonish. This last 
ought to appeal irresistibly to Teutons and Anglo- 
Saxons, including, of course, Americans. Its in- 
ventor, one Elias Molee, isa Norwegian, and his aim 
has been to compound a sort of Anglo-Grermanico- 
HoUando-Scandinavian compromise speech — a kind 
of North-European linguistic hash the scoffer may 
unkindly call it — for North-European use especially. 
He thinks his predecessors in the fascinating art of 
language-manufacture have been too ambitious : they 
have sdected their ingredients predominanUy from 
the romance languages and then tried to impose 
their latinized compound on Teutonic peoples, or 
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they have proceeded the other way about. Mr. 
Molee is less ambitious : he gives us a tongue com- 
prehensible almost without study over a broad belt 
of two continents, and does not trouble himself un- 
duly with the rest of the world. But the rest of the 
world must be reckoned with. Why has it never 
occurred to anyone to develop the lai^e possibilities 
of pigeon-English as an inter-continental, not to say 
an inter-hemispherical, medium of communication? 
Already it serves as a sort of lingpiistic bond between 
the white and the yellow races. Let the Mongols 
prevail on their neighbors the Slavs to start corre- 
spondence schools for the teaching of this simple, 
flexible, picturesque, and pleasing tongue; let the 
English avail themselves of their present cordial 
understanding with France to introduce the ancient 
and honored Anglo-Chinese commercial language 
into southern Europe ; let the colonies and depen- 
dencies of England and America extend and widen 
the sway of pigeon-English over all the rest of the 
habitable globe, — and very soon our observation, 
with extensive view, will see mankind, from China 
to Peru, discoursing together in happy harmony and 
enjoying all but millennial blessings. 

• • • 

Lights of litbratube as viewed by gontbm- 
PORABIBS have not always been of dazzling bright- 
ness. Often these stars in the literary iinnament 
twinkled so feebly to the upturned telescope that it 
is hard to believe them the same as those luminous 
bodies now so resplendent to the naked eye. But 
occasionally an instance is found of a writer of 
genius whose genius received early and full recog- 
nition. From the English literary periodical entitled 
''The Author," which publishes monthly a ''con- 
temporary criticism," it is pleasant to quote a few 
lines of "The Quarterly Review's" notice of 
"Poems by Alfred Tennyson, pp. 163, London, 
12mo, 1833." For lavish praise couched in some- 
what old-time phraseology, the review is really a 
masterpiece. "This is," says the reviewer, "as 
some of his marginal notes intimate, Mr. Tennyson's 
second appearance. By some strange chance we 
have never seen his first publication, which, if it at 
all resembles its younger brother, must be by this 
time so popular that any notice of it on our part 
would seem idle and presumptuous ; but we gladly 
seize this opportunity of repairing an unintentional 
neglect, and of introducing to the admiration of our 
more sequestered readers a new prodigy of genius — 
another and a brighter star of tbat galaxy or milky 
way of poetry of which the lamented Keats was the 
harbinger. . . . We have to offer Mr. Tennyson 
our tribute of unmingled approbation, and it is very 
agreeable to us, as well as to our readers, that our 
present task will be little more than the selection, 
for their delight, of a few specimens of Mr. Tenny- 
son's singular genius, and the venturing to point 
out, now and then, the peculiar brilliancy of some 
of the gems that irradiate his poetical crown." 
When sugar and honey of this sort are offered by a 



Quarterly Reviewer to a young poet of only twenfy- 
four, surely that young poet is either more or less 
than human if he is not straightway convinced that 
this world we live in is the very best possible world. 

• • • 

A PX7BLIC LIBRARY OF PURE FICTION — that is, 

of nothing but fiction, pure or impure — in its own 
special building, and with its own trained librarian 
and attendants, is a development that seems to Dr. 
Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark University, not 
only worth serious consideration, but in a high de- 
gree desirable. " The tendency among librarians," 
he is reported as saying, "as among other edu- 
cational institutions to-day, is to specialize, and I 
would give the fiction library full recogpiition. . . . 
With properly trained attendants in this field it 
would be possible to classify fiction, and even to paste 
in each volume a typewritten list of other books deal- 
ing with similar subjects to be found in the library. 
Thus historical noveb would contain a list of the 
beet histories of the countries referred to, or biog- 
raphies of the characters mentioned, or histories of 
batdee, and so on." And let us also suggest that 
psychological novels might contain a complete bib- 
liography of the literature of psychology in all 
languages, and sociological noveLs might contain a 
catalogpie of the social-science studies of Carey and 
Maine and Spencer and their thousand and one pre- 
decessors and successors, and religious novels might 
have a manuscript appendix giving the names of 
especially entertiuning works in dogmatic theology 
and theological controversy. But do we really wish 
to take our pleasure so seriously as all that, Anglo- 
Saxons though most of us are? The systematic 
study of EngUsh prose fiction as a university elective 
somehow has an element almost — perhaps not quite 
— of absurdity in it, and the solemn dedication of a 
library building to the art of the story-writer would 
lack a certain element of dignity. Novel-reading 
is by no means to be frowned down or discouraged, 
but it will probably continue to flourish in the future, 
as it has flourished in the past, without elaborate 
bibliographical aids or a specially designed architec- 
tural environment . • • 

The cruelty of biooraphera in making mer- 
chantable copy out of those modestly shrinking but 
irresistibly fascinating men and women of mark who 
have professed a vehement unwillingness to be biog- 
raphized (the word is not in the dictionary, but it 
ought to be)y will manifest itself as long as biography 
continues to be one of the most attractive and best 
selling forms of literary composition, as well as one 
of the easiest for the average writer to supply in a 
tolerably acceptable fashion. The more urgently a 
great man begs that the memory of him may be 
interred with his bones, the more insistently will the 
greedy and curious public demand the publication of 
his life, while those who would fain see themselves 
go down to posterity in two volumes octavo (in the 
920-class of Mr. Dewey's decimal system) are nearly 
always destined to speedy oblivion. Sir Leslie Stephen 
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publicly expressed his disindination to be made the 
subject of a biography, and his published life was 
one of the best and most popular books of the season. 
Mr. Whistler, in a fragment of autobiography writ- 
ten twelve years ago, made a picturesque struggle 
against his all-too-probable fate. ^' Determined," he 
decUres, '^ that no mendacious scamp shall tell the 
foolish truths about me when centuries have gone by, 
and anxiety no longer pulls at the pen of the ' pupl' 
who would sell the soul of his master, I now proceed 
to take the wind out of such speculator by imme- 
diately furnishing myself the fiction of my own biog- 
raphy, which shall remain and is the story of my 
life.'' And now, as inevitable sequel to the Pennell 
biography of the dead artist, his sister-in-law, who is 
also his sole executrix and residuary legatee, writes 
to the London '' Times " a lively letter of protest^ 
which will of course defeat its own purpose by increas- 
ing the sale of the life of the modest Mr. Whistler. 

• • • 

The Fusnbss Yabiobum Shakespeabb, begun 
thirty-seven years ago with the issue of ''Romeo and 
JuUet," has advanced to the sixteenth volume, 
'< Richard the Third "; but with this latest publica- 
tion the editorship passes from Dr. Horace Howard 
Fumess to his son, Mr. Horace Howard Fumess, Jr., 
who, bom and bred in an atmosphere of Shake- 
spearean studies, and early catching the Shakespeare 
enthusiasm that has possessed his father ever since 
the latter, at fourteen years of age, heard Fanny 
Kemble in one of her Shakespeare readings, steps 
naturally into the place voluntarily vacated by his 
father, and undertakes to carry to completion the 
great work now nearly half finished. The delights 
rather than the drudgery of such work as this will 
present themselves to the imagination of most 
readers in handling these inviting volumes ; but that 
the task entails a vast deal of downright hard work 
admits of no question. If an editor has to collate 
the eight quarto and four folio editions of a play, 
besides all the more important later editions, and 
is obliged to read perhaps two or three hundred 
volumes containing commentaries on or references 
to the play, then a variorum editorship becomes no 
sinecure. To verify a single quotation perhaps the 
better part of a library has to be ransacked. In 
tracing to its exact source one line quoted by Ejiight 
as illustrating a passage in '' Macbeth," Mr. Furness 
read twenty-seven of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plays. A work in which a single footnote of two 
lines may represent a month's toil is surely a work 
to be viewed with respect. The completion of the 
Fumess Variorum Shakespeare will be an achieve- 
ment of which American scholarship may well be 
proud. . . . 

HUNOABIAK IMPBB8SI0NS OF AmBBIGAN GUL- 

TUBE, as well as of some things in America not 
coming under the head of culture, are readably 
presented by Monseigpeur Count Vaya de Yaya and 
Luskod, who has paid two visits to our shores and 
has caught more than a passing glimpse of the genus 



homo AmerieawuB in his native habitat. Like most 
foreigners who have paid us the compliment of a 
''write-up" — but not exactly like Mrs. TroUope and 
Charles IMekens — he expresses himself as pleased 
with what he has seen. Standing, for example, in 
Copley Square, Boston, he was stimulated and edified 
by those two monuments to letters and art, the Boston 
Public Library and the Museum of Fine Arts. They 
are, to his thinking, unique among their kind and 
most forcibly expressive of the mental qualities of 
the eultured Bostonian. After extended observati<Hi 
and comparison, the courteous count reaches the 
conclusion that our American Athens is still pre- 
eminently the city of culture, while New YoriL rep- 
resents wealth, and Chicago conunereial activity. 
Furthermore — and perhaps here he lays on the 
honey with a trow^ — " Bostonians are always 
easily recognizable. They have an unmistakable 
stamp, entirely their own, which, when travelling 
abroad, distinguishes them at once as citizens of 
New England. Being reserved by nature, it is per- 
haps not always easy to get to know them intimately ; 
but one cannot come in contact with them without 
being conscious of their innate refinement." This 
praise is, to be sure, sectional and partial ; but if, as 
has been seriously maintained, Boston is not so much 
a geographical location as it is a state of mind, what 
is to prevent the country at large from meriting 
and appropriating the Hungarian count's graceful 
encomium? 

Thuitb-pbjnts fob sionatubes are the latest 
things in dactylology as practised in Cheyenne, 
in far-off Wyoming. Readers will remember the 
curious experiments and studies in finger-prints 
conducted by that original genius and shrewd phil- 
osopher, "Pudd'n Head Wilson." In Cheyenne, 
where foreigners of almost every known race and 
color are thicker than blackberries, and where every 
Pole or Bohemian or Lithuanian is as like to his 
fellow Pole or Bohemian or Lithoanian as is one 
blackberry to another, and where also few of these 
swarming sons of toil are expert with the pen, the 
bank in which many of them deposit their savings 
has taken a hint from Mark Twain's book and 
adopted a system of thumb-print signatures that is 
said to give satisfaction to idl concerned. Instead 
of written names in every conceivable kind of 
alphabet and degree of illegibility, the immigrant 
depositors leave on file, not their mark, but their 
smudge — the impression made by touching the 
ball of the thumb (the right thumb, presumably) to 
an inked pad and then pressing it against a sheet 
of paper. These impressions — no two alike, and 
defying the most skUful forger — are to be seen 
also as signatures to checks, and so adept has the 
assistant cashier become in reading them that 
he can recognize a great number without referring 
to the record. Which all goes to prove that not 
only is there many a true word spoken in jest, but 
also many a useful and practical thought written in 
fiction. 
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A CHILDBEN's 8TORY-HOX7B CONDUCTED BY CHIL- 

DRBN 18 the latest thing in library work for the 
litde ones. At the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
where three hours on as many days of each week 
are devoted to story-telling, '^the most interesting 
development of the Friday evening story hour " (as 
the Librarian writes in her current Report) '^ was the 
establishment of two branches of the Junior Story 
Tellers' League, one for the boys of the Friday 
evening story hour and one for the girk. These 
meet on alternate Fridays after the reg^ular story, 
and the children take entire charge of Uie proceed- 
ings, presiding, deciding, and telling stories. The 
oxdy restriction is that they must let Miss Tyler know 
in advance what stories are to be told. No boy or 
girl has ever tried to ' be funny,' to tell a silly story, or 
in any way to disturb the meetings. . . . The club 
meetings have averaged twenty-five [in attendance]. 
The stories chosen have often been those already 
told in the reg^ular story hour, and the retelling by 
a boy or girl is especially valuable to the story teller. 
The discipline, the self-control, even the amateur elec- 
tioneering, have all been good for the children. One 
boy who wanted the presidency attempted to smooth 
the way to this important office by largess of candy, 
but he was ignominiously defeated — a real triumph 
of civic righteousness." The children's story-hour, 
for, by, and of the children, is certainly less open to 
some of Mr. Dana's recent objections than the chil- 
dren's hour conducted by library assistants. | 



Stats oebtifioation of TiTbrartanb, like the 
similar certification of doctors and lawyers, of pilots 
and chauffeurs, and of numerous other more or less 
exalted semi-public officials, has much to recommend 
it. At a recent meeting of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation the committee on legislation brought to the 
attention of the assembled library workers a bill that 
it had draughted and that contained the following 
provisions: The appointment of a state board of 
examiners of would-be librarians, the board to con- 
sist of five members, each member to serve five years 
and to receive his appointment from the state board 
of library commissioners. The examiners are to be 
all librarians in good and regular standing, and at 
least two of them must be women. Not fewer than 
two examinations shall be held each year, and, if 
possible, simultaneously in different parts of the state. 
Certificates shall be for a term of years, or for life 
to such as are found duly qualified. Library experi- 
ence and also attendance at a library school shall 
receive credit as the examiners may determine. Other 
minor provisions follow in some detail. All this is 
well, and the public library spirit again shows itself 
to be active in Ohio, greatly to Ohio's credit. We 
may rest assured that the public library which once 
appointed as its librarian the lowest bidder in a com- 
petition for the combined librarianship and janitor- 
ship was not an Ohio public library ; nor will any 
such system of appointment ever find favor in that 
enlightened commonwealth. 



Letting in the light on the foul spots of 
putridity and corruption is the first step toward a 
restoration of cleanness and sweetness and health. 
A new departure in journalism has been taken by 
San Francisco, that city of so wide and so unen- 
viable a notoriety at the present moment The 
"Municipal Record " shrinks not from revealing to 
the public all that is being done or left undone in 
the various departments of the city government. 
Every meeting of an official body is reported, awards 
of contracts are published, the names and salaries of 
new employees are made known. Spades are called 
spades, and graft is called graft. The <' Record " 
was established in response to repeated and by no 
means unnatural demands from many quarters for 
such an organ of municipal publicity and frankness. 
An unvarnished, undistortod account of govern- 
mental activitie. was innsted upon. « Thus it may 
be," runs the plain and concise announcement, 
'^ that the publicity of such information may serve 
to stimulate the ci^'s servants to extra endeavor, and 
possibly to incite appreciation by the citizen of all 
actions by tlie officiids that are in any way commend- 
able." Some such publication in every considerable 
city might well be started, and that too without 
waiting for the very strong and rather peculiar 

incentives that have operated in San Francisco. 

• • • 

A HUSKY YOUNG UNIYEBSITY (if One may use 
Western slang to describe a Western instituticm) is 
the twenty-five-year-old University of Texas, which 
recently celebrated its quarteiMsentennial by inau- 
gurating a new president, dedicating a new law 
building, holding a barbecue (of a Texas steer, 
undoubtedly), and indulging in a football game. 
These events occupied Thanksgiving Day and the 
day before, and were witnessed by a notable gath- 
ering of persons prominent in educational work. 
Sidney Edward Mezes, Ph.D., is the newly installed 
head of the University, and he was inducted into 
office with services in harmony with the time and 
place. Important, indeed, is the institution that 
stands at the head of the educational system of a 
State larger in territory than any European country 
except Russia, and destined in the not distant future 
to support a large population. But before that day 
arrives the recently suggested division, of this vast 
territory into two or more States is likely to have 
been accomplished. 



COMMUNICA TION. 



WHISTLER'S PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER. 
(To tbe Editor of Thb Dial.) 
In the article on Modem Painting, page 340 of the 
November 16 number of Thb Diajl, WhisUer's portrait 
of his mother is said to hang in the Louvre. It is not 
there, but in the Luxembourg. No paintings find place 
in the Louvre until ten years after the death of the 
artist who produces them. 

Lydia Avert Coonley Ward. 
Drtsderij Germany ^ December 4-, 1908. 
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A Gbbat ACTOR'S Biography.* 

^^ Perhaps the saddest spot in the sad life of 
the actor," wrote Richard Mansfield, ^^ is to be 
forgotten. Great paintings live to commem- 
orate great painters ; the statues of sculptors 
are their monuments; and books are the in- 
scriptions of authors. But who shall say, when 
this generation has passed away, how Yorick 
played? When the curtain has fallen for the 
last time, and only the unseen spirit hovers in 
the wings, what book wiU speak of all the mum- 
mer did and suffered in his time ? " 

Mr. Paul Wilstach's biography of Mansfield 
goes far toward preserving our recollection of 
his consunmiate art, and gives us, besides, a 
faithful portrait of Mansfield the man — a por- 
trait that does its distinguished original ample 
justice, without concealing those temperamental 
faults that marred his character. Taken as a 
whole, it is the most satisfying biography of a 
player of which the present reviewer has knowl- 
edge. The book itself, with its wealth of illus- 
trations and its dignified binding, its clear type 
and fine paper, compels a word of favorable 
conmient. 

Richard Mansfield^s father was Maurice Mans- 
field, a London wine merchant; his mother, a 
famous singer, Erminia Rudersdorff. Richard, 
their third child, was bom on the 24th of May, 
1857. The boy's public life began in his fourth 
year. His mother was dressing for a concert 
at the Crystal Palace. Refusals and threats 
only stimulated Richard's determination to 
accompany her. Finally, the imperious mother 
yielded to the imperious boy. He was hastily 
dressed in his best black velvet skirt and coat, 
a wide embroidered collar falling over his 
shoulders, and toeeiher they rattled away in 
hercarri^e. Hifmother's dressing roomf the 
vastness of the stage, the lights, the strange 
noises and confusion, frightened the child and 
he clung close to his mother. 

" When the stage manager came to the door to say 
that Madame's turn had arrived, and that the orchestra 
was waiting, she strode majestically forth, as was her 
custom, from her own room straight to the centre of the 
stage. Her appearance was greeted by a roar of ap- 
plause, which she acknowle^g^ed with queenly bows. 
She did not observe a subdued ripple of laughter, how- 
ever, and signalled the conductor to begin. The music 
quieted the applause, but it did not hush the increasing 
titter, of which she soon became painfully conscious. 

*RlCBABD MANSFIBLD: ThsMaN AKD THB ACTOB. Bj Paul 

Wllatacb. Illuatrated. New York : Charles Scribner'a Sons. 



Glancing about to see what could be the occasion, she 
discovered Richie, beside but somewhat behind her, 
frightened to stone, but firmly clutching the hem of hfir 
long train which his little bauds had seized as she swept 
away from him into the presence of the audience." 

Richard's &ther died in 1861. His mother's 
engagements in the first opera houses of Great 
Britain and Europe continued. As most of her 
time was spent upon the continent, it was 
decided that the children should be sent to Jena. 
There Richard and his brother Felix attended a 
private school, kept by a Professor Zenker, a 
famous master. Early in his school career 
Richard painted one of the class-room doors a 
vivid green, and in the high pride of his achieve- 
ment signed his initials to lus handiwork. The 
boy spent two years at the school Am Graben ; 
then two years at Paul Vodos's school in the 
little town of Yvredon, in Switzerland; and 
later at Bourbourg, France. Early in 1869 he 
entered on the experience which in after years 
remained clearest as a retrospect of boyhood. 
He was sent to Derby School. Here he was 
distinguished in the athletic sports of the period, 
but not as a student ; among the boys he was 
known as ^' Cork " Mansfield, — ^perhaps because 
of his remarkable feats as a swimmer. He did, 
however, become the star performer among the 
schoolboys on ^^ Speech Day," acting his first 
role — Scapin, in Moliere's ^^ Les Fonrberies de 
Scapin " — during his first year at the school. 
In the following year he appeared, on the same 
occasion, as Shylock ; and l^e next year's Speech 
Day witnessed young Mansfield's acting in a 
Grerman, a French, and three English scenes, — 
and taking a leading part in each. 

In the spring of the following year (1872) 
he left Derby, It was his mother's wish that 
he should enter Oxford or Cambridge ; but the 
World's Peace Jubilee in Boston offered her 
opportunities she could not n^lect. These 
ripened into attractive offers to make Boston 
her future home ; and, this course being decided 
upon, the children were brought to America, 
and Madame Rudersdorff s rooms in the Hotel 
Boyleston, and her studio, became one of the 
artistic centres of the city, to which artists from 
the four quarters of the globe were attracted as 
certainly as they visited Boston in the course of 
their American tours. For two years young 
Mansfield knew the drudgery of a desk in the 
great Washington Street store founded by Eben 
D. Jordan. It was the young man's duty to 
translate letters destined for or received from 
France, Germany, and Italy ; he exercised his 
originality also upon advertisements for the 
firm. From such prosaic details Richard must 
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have escaped eagerly at night to the brilliaDce 
of the company always gathered in his mother's 
rooms. 

Mr. Wilstach gives us an amusing reminis- 
cence of this period, from the recollections of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

"I remember [Mrs. Howe is quoted as saying] a 
surprise party Madame Rudersdoff gave on Richie's 
birthday. They were nearly all young people present 
excepting myself. It was not a surprise party in the 
ordinary sense, but you will understand when I tell you. 
In those days we were continually invited to meet dis- 
tinguished musical artists at Madame RudersdorfTs 
home. She provided unsparingly as a hostess; she was 
reaUy queenly in her hospitality. Hence her invitations 
were snapped up in every quarter. On this occasion we 
were invited to meet a newly arrived prinut-donna, — I 
forget her name. The hostess and her distinguished 
guest received together. I remember her as if it were 
yesterday. She was youthful in appearance; uncom- 
monly modest in demeanor. She wore a red and white 
silk dress with a prodigiously long train, and had many 
jewels and an abundance of thick wavy dark hair which 
was the admiration of everyone. Some of us were put 
to it to talk to her, for she spoke only the £uropeaii 
languages. The announcement finally that the great 
prima donna would sing produced an expectant silence. 
We were all struck by the phenomenal range of her 
voice. She seemed to be able to sing with equal facility 
a soft, dark contralto, or a silvery soprano, capping off 
with an octave in falsetto. After responding to several 
encores, she at length astounded us all by lifting off her 
towering coiffure and announcing unaffectedly: *I'm 
tired of this, mother. Let's cut the birthday cake.' It 
WHS Richie. He and his mother had conspired in the 
surprise party." 

Toward the end of his fourth year in Boston, 
Richard became the dramatic and musical critic 
of a feeble daily newspaper, ^^The News." 
When he resigned, he told tiie editor it was 
^^ impossible to criticise for a man who was the 
friend of so many bad actors." 

The pyrotechnical temper of Madame Ruders- 
dorff , and the gradual development of an explo- 
sive capacity on his own part, led eventually 
(1875) to the selection of separate quarters for 
the young bachelor — a modest room at 28 
Beacon Street. Here he disposed his few 
pieces of furniture, bought a piano, and, since 
his allowance did not permit the purchase of 
many pictures, he drew and painted them on the 
walls himself. Painting was supposed to be his 
metier at this time ; his mother gave him an 
allowance ; the position in Mr. Jordan's office 
was given up, and Richard's friends came for- 
ward at intervals to buy his pictures. ^^ But," 
he afterward explained, ^^ when I had sold 
pictures to all my friends, I discovered I had 
no friends." Exhausted credit soon closed 
various streets to him. A knock at his door 
became the sure precursor of an insistent dun. 



Someone suggested that he give lessons in the 
languages he knew so familiarly. For a month 
he had a fashionable class of young ladies who 
were taught French, Italian, or German, and 
were, moreover, stayed with tea and comforted 
with music. At the end of the month the parents 
of the young ladies remitted promptly, and 
Richard had a spread in his studio remembered 
to this day. Two days later he was hungry and 
penniless. 

The Sock and Buskin Club, which had been 
organized in 1875 by Mansfield and some of his 
friends, was now thought of, and the young men 
gave a performance of Robertson's ^^ School." 
It was so successful that Mansfield, who had 
taken the part of Beau Farintosh, announced to 
his friends that for the advantage of himself and 
his creditors he proposed to give a benefit to 
himself. Boston's artistic set had its curiosity 
piqued by learning of ^^ An Entertainment to 
be given at Union Hall, on Thursday evening, 
June 1st, by Mr. Vincent Crummels, on the 
Singers and Actors of the Day." It was whis- 
pered about that Crummels was no other than 
the famous Madame Rudersdorff 's son Richard 
Mansfield. Of course the hall was crowded. 
With wonderful effrontery, Mansfield occupied 
the entire evening with imitations of all the 
famous actors and singers known to his audience 
— including his own mother, who witnessed the 
burlesque from her box, and laughed as heartily 
as anyone. 

Early in 1877, with the promise of a contin- 
uance of his mother's allowance, Richard Mans- 
field returned to England, to study drawing 
and painting. But brush and palette were not 
for him. His pocket-book was soon flat — the 
sooner, perhaps, because of the extension of his 
acquaintance with the London bohemians. His 
chambers became one of the popular rallying 
points. For such evenings his scanty allow- 
ance forced him to pay the penalty of abstinence 
and exhausted credit. By April he was over- 
joyed to accept an offer of eight poimds a week 
in the German Reed Entertainments. His 
friends crowded St. George s Hall for his first 
appearance. He had a small role in the 
comedietta which opened the evening ; later, he 
was expected to occupy the stage for an hour 
by himself. When his time came, he sat down 
at the piano and fainted dead away. He had 
not eaten for three days. Meanwhile, Madame 
Rudersdorff, in Boston, had learned that her son 
had given a few entertainments in English coun- 
try homes for pay. She was superb in her wrath ; 
she would at once cut off his allowance. And 
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she did, punctually, in a letter which, ^^ beginning 
in very plain English, emphasized her resent- 
ment in French, German, and Italian, and ended 
in Russian, with a reserve of bitter denuncia- 
tion, but no more languages to express it in." 
The struggle of Majisfield's life began now 
in earnest. Long afterward, when at the 
meridian of his fame, he told the story. 

« For years I went home to my little room, if fortu- 
nately I had one, and perhaps a tallow dip was stuck in 
the neck of a bottle, and I was fortimate if I had some- 
thing to cook for myself over a fire, if I had a fire. 
That was my life. When night came I wandered about 
the streets of Ix>ndon, and if I had a penny 1 invested 
it in a baked potato, from the baked potato man on the 
comer. I would put these hot potatoes in my pockets, 
and after I had warmed my hands I would swallow the 
potato. That is the truth." 

The sale of an occasional picture, or the accept- 
ance of a story or a poem by a magazine, were 
the sources of his scanty income. He strove to 
keep his appearance respectable in order to ac- 
cept fortuitous social invitations for the sake of 
the cold collations without which he would have 
gone hungry. Often he stayed in bed and slept 
in order to forget the hunger of the hours of 
wakefulness. Food seen through the windows 
of bakeries and restaurants seemed to him the 
most beautiful sight in the world. 

The year 1878 found him, with a second or 
third rate company, playing the role of Sir 
Joseph Porter, K.C.B., in ** Pinafore," in the 
smaller towns of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
His salary was three pounds weekly; and when 
he demanded an additional six shillings, he was 
cut adrift, and returned to London in desperate 
straits. The turning point of his career was 
accompanied, as he told it, by a remarkable 
experience. 

. « This was the condition of affairs when a strange 
happening befell me. Retiring for the night in a per- 
fecUy hopeless frame of mind, I fell into a troubled 
sleep, and dreamed dreams. Finally, toward morning, 
this fantasy came to me. I seemed in my disturbed 
sleep to hear a cab drive up to the door as if in a great 
hurry. There was a knock, and in my dream I opened 
the door and found D*Oyly Carte's yellow-haired secre- 
tary standing outside. He exclaimed : < Can you pack 
up and catch the train in ten minutes to rejoin the com- 
pany?' <I can,' was the dreamland reply. There 
seemed to be a rushing about, while I swept a few 
things into my bag ; then the cab door was slammed, 
and we were off to the station. This was all a dream. 
But here is the inexplicable denouement. The dream 
was so vivid and startling that I immediately awoke 
with a strange, uncanny sensation, and sprang to my 
feet. It was six o'clock, and only bare and gloomy 
surroundings met my eye. On a chair rested my 
travelling bag; and through some impulse that I could 
not explain at the time, and cannot account for now, I 
picked it up and hurriedly swept into it a few articles 



that had escaped the pawn-shop. It did not take long 
to complete my toilet, and then I sat down to think. 
PresenUy, when I had reached the extreme point of de- 
jection, a cab rattled up, there was a knock, and there 
stood D'Oyly Carte's secretary, just as I saw him in my 
dreams. He seemed to be in a great flurry, and cried 
out, ' Can you pack up and reach the station in ten min- 
utes to rejoin the company ? ' 'I can,' said I, calmly, 
pointing to my bag, < for I was expecting you.' The 
man was a little startled by this seemingly strange re- 
mark, but bundled me into the cab without further ado, 
and we hurried away to the station exactly in accord 
with my dream. That was the beginning of a long 
engagement; and although I have known hard times 
since, it was the turning-point in my career." 

For more than three years Mansfield played 
in minor opera and minor comedy ; engagements 
being now the rule rather than the exception. 
He received the news of his mother *s death, and 
of her will, which made him her sole heir but 
contained the capricious proviso that no portion 
of the inheritance should pass into his hands so 
long as he remained unmarried. Then,onenight 
in the spring of 1882, in his dressing-room, 
Mansfield heard a familiar voice ; his old friend 
Eben Jordan of Boston grasped his hand, and 
that night persuaded him to return to America. 
It was on the night of January 11, 1883, that 
Mansfield played Baron Chevrial for the first 
time, and woke on the following morning &mous. 
There were many ups and downs in the years that 
followed, but ^^ Cork " Mansfield sustained the 
qualities of his cognomen. 

For most of us, the remaining pages of Mr. 
Wilstach's book, which are devoted to Mans- 
field the actor, will stimulate personal reminis- 
cences of the gifted artist. ^^ Prince Karl," 
" Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," " Eichard HI.," 
" Beau Brununel," ** Don Juan," " Monsieur 
Beaucaire," " Cyrano de Bergerac," " Arthur 
Dimmesdale," *' Shylock," "Captain Blunt- 
sehli," "Dick Dudgeon," " Alceste," "King 
Henry v.," "Peer Gynt," — these names repre- 
sent tike story of the wonderful years, wonderful 
in the development of his own genius as an actor, 
and wonderful in the development of his equally 
marvellous breadth of view and mastery of detail 
as stage manager and producer. Mr. Wilstach, 
with intimate personal knowledge of his subject, 
with every facility in the way of materials at his 
command, and with a discriminating judgment 
and taste that qualify him perfectly for the task, 
gives us so true a picture of the actor in each 
several part that he essayed as makes him fairly 
live again before our eyes. 

Of Mansfield the man, Mr. Wilstach speaks 
apparently with equal fidelity to truth. He 
does not seek to ignore, or even to condone, those 
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outbnrstB of temper which robbed Mansfield of 
the affection of American playgoers, however 
they might yield him their admiration. Mr. 
Wilstach says : 

« Most of his outbursts were the outbursts of nervous 
despair. At times before acting a new r61e there were 
moments when his confidence appeared to desert him, 
and he would break down entirely. Then he would toss 
away his part and pace the stage in voluble agony, 
declaring it would be impossible to give the production; 
everything and everybody, including the play and him- 
self, were beyond hope; the opening must be postponed, 
etc., etc. At such moments no one had influence with 
him but his gentle wife. With soft words of agreement, 
the tender terms with which a mother would propitiate 
a child, she would calm the spirit of this mighty child, 
and in five minutes have him quieted, comforted, and 
back at work again." 

To say to a workman " You're discharged ! " 
meant nothing from Mansfield more than a 
reproof. ^^It was the habit of exaggerated 
words," according to the biographer. His 
unfailing patience and gentleness during the 
rehearsals of ^^ Ivan the Terrible " were a matter 
of ominous comment among the company. He 
seemed, says. our author, to be holding himself 
under a slarain which would break him. This 
endured until the dress rehearsal, which passed 
swimmingly up to the fourth act. ^^ There, 
in the passionate confession scene, the tricky 
lines slipped, and with them slipped his self- 
possession. There were five minutes of realis- 
tically improvised Tzar Ivan before he settled 
down, but the burst was welcomed by everyone. 
An old-timer of fourteen years in the company 
said : ^ I was afraid for him. And I was afraid 
for this piece. It seemed as if he hadn't blown 
in the trade-mark. But it's all right now.' " 

" The evolution of a character in Mansfield's mind 
remained unexplained. He retired into what Pater 
called < mystic isolation.' Like Rossetti, he became 
< a racked and tortured medium.' But when he came 
to rehearsal, even to the first, it was with full possession 
of the new character, just as later, when he went on the 
stage to give the character to the audience, it had full 
possession of him. His performance of a r61e — even 
of those which he retained in his repertoire from his 
early successes — whether in comedy or tragedy, was to 
him a sacred work, almost sacramental. He was first 
in the theater, never less than two and sometimes three 
hours before his first entrance. This time he spent in 
the seclusion of his dressing-room. But the preparation 
did not begin there. In the afternoon he took a long 
walk. When he returned he would see no visitors, none 
of his household, and his servants attended him in 
silence. He ate a light repast at five o'clock, with a 
book for company at table. Then he retired to his own 
apartment for a short nap and a bath, and rode away in 
his unbroken silence to the theater. And so into the 
dressing-room. When the call came for his entrance, 
and he emerged from his room, a metamorphosis had 
taken place. It was not the actor who went upon the 



scene, it was the character. By some process — and it 
has been called self-hypnotism — he became the person 
he was playing. He carried the manner to and from 
and into his dressing-room. He acted the role aU the 
evening on and off tiie scene, and it fell from him only 
as he put aside the trappings and emerged from the 
dressing-room his own self, bound for home." 

Mr. Wilstach gives some delightful pictures 
of Mr. Mansfield's home-life, with his charming 
and talented wife (Miss Beatrice Cameron), 
and his little son, George Gibbs Mansfield. 
A number of letters to this little chap from his 
father are given, and they alone are worth the 
price of the book. Mr. Wilstach and his pub- 
fishers, and the family of Mr. Mansfield, and 
all who loved or admired him, may be con- 
gratulated in all sincerity upon the appearance 
of this really notable biography. 

MuNSON Aldrich Havens. 



Tub Qubst of the Ideal. I>emocracy.* 

We need a word that should stand in the 
same relation to amicus as socialism to sociua^ 
a word that all readers might approach without 
bias or nervousness. Socialism was an ideal 
name for a theory and system of poUtical organ- 
ization based on comradeship and cooperation ; 
but strange perversions and confusions abroad 
and certun disagreeable events in our own 
country have brought it into unfortunate dis- 
repute. Fellowship might have been found 
adequate, had it not been for estabUshed 
connotations and a flavor of the archaistic. 
Collectivism and Communism are too cold. 
Brotherhood suggests too close an intimacy; 
and it also carries with it a certain disturbing 
echo from the French Revolution. The Society 
of Friends would be an almost perfect designa- 
tion of the ideal state in question, were it not 
already appropriated by an amiable religious 
denomination. As it is, we see no other alterna- 
tive than the adoption of a new word. Thereby 
we should be freed from the risk of repelling our 
more conservative readers, and could describe 
Mr. Dickinson's latest volume as a dialogue on 
the new term ; for under ^^ Justice and Liberty " 
he has given us a delightful interchange of views 
on some of the questions we commonly find 
emphasized by socialistic writers. 

^^ If every man thought it his duiy to think 
freely and trouble his neighbor with his thoughts 
(which is an essential part of free-thinking), it 
would make wild work in the world,'* sermonizes 

* Justice and Libebtt. A PoUtical DiAloffiie. By O. Lowes 
Dickinson. New York: The MoClare Oo. 
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the irrepressible Dean of St. Patrick's ; and it is 
probably true. The question is whether there 
is not need of ^' wild work '* in some quarters. 
And whatever else may be said of the earnest 
socialist, or the intellectual ^^ perplexed inquirer 
sociaUstically inclined," he at least promotes 
thought. It is always easy to demolish certain 
features of advanced collectivism ; it is never 
quite possible to destroy the ideal of fellowship 
as cherished by thinking men like William 
Morris or the central speaker in the volume 
before us. There is something appealing in 
the cry, ^^ We open the gates of the Temple of 
Humanity; make yourselves clean that you 
may enter in/' There is a genuine ring in the 
challenge, ^^ To unseat things from the saddle of 
destiny and to seat there the human soul." 

Nor does the cause stand still. To-day we 
are a little less sure than yesterday that the 
stimulus of self-interest is as fundamental in 
economic life as the law of gravitation in the 
physical world. Just now we are set thinking 
by a comparison of the most active quarter of 
a century in Mr. Bockefeller's career with the 
twenty-four years covered by Lord Cromer's 
unremitting ^orts on behalf of the fellaheen of 
Egypt. There is some evidence for the validity 
of such a stimulus as good citizenship, or love 
of one*s fellow creatures. Again, we suspect 
rather frequently that the present arrangements 
as to property may not be as final as the course 
of the earth about the sun. With reference 
to marriage, hardy souls like Gralton will even 
point out that mating and procreation are at 
least as important as gambling or some other 
subjects of legislation ; and that there is a pos- 
sibility of improving the quality of the popula- 
tion. A few of the most daring go so far as 
to dream that marriage might be more happy ; 
and one of them in his plea actually adduces 
the reports of our Illinois divorce courts. As 
to social classes, many Englishmen and most 
Americans have rejected the hierarchic view 
that God placed men in wisely ordered ranks 
and there they ought to remain in outward sub- 
mission and even inward gratitude. Because 
our institutions are an inheritance from the 
past, we no longer believe they are incapable 
of improvement. In short, there is a growing 
recognition of the obvious fact, albeit so long 
and stubbornly disregarded, that human nature 
is ^^ a Being in perpetual transformation." In 
man's struggle up the endless steeps of the 
ages, he comes now and then to a plateau that 
appears to the more short-sighted climbers to 
be the final height, or at worst a fair dwelling 



place of reality not to be hazarded for distant 
goals, seen only in barest outline and often lost 
in cloud. Then the comfortable loiterers are 
either guided upward by the seer with the torch 
of the ideal, or driven rductantly onward by the 
less fortunate of their fellows, whose cry is no 
less bitter than blind. And between these two 
forces, the reasonable appeal of the leader and 
the unreasoning impulse of the luckless throng, 
it is probable tihat for the future we shall give 
good heed to the problem of better social con- 
ditions. 

But we must return to our volume, — althou^ 
we have not wandered so far as might be sup- 
posed. In the course of his dialogue, Mr. 
Dickinaon treats such topics as Forms of Sijciety, 
the Institution of Marriage, the Institution of 
Property, Government, die "Spirit" of the 
communities under consideration, naturally with 
various subdivisions and incidental top4 in- 
evitably suggested by these general subjects. 
Then toward the close we have some rather 
impassioned but orderly passages on "The 
Importance of Political Ideals as Guides to 
Practice" and "The Relations of Ideals to 
Facts." Such a cold summary is of course en- 
tirely misleading. The effectiveness, the justi- 
fication of the volume must depend on the 
winning method of treatment in the dialogue 
form. 

Sir John Harrington, a frankly aristocratic 
gentleman of leisure, we remember from "A 
Modem Symposium "; and Henry Martin, an 
idealizing professor, we recall from the same 
volume and ^^ The Meaning of Grood " as well. 
The third sharer in the discussion is Charles 
Stuart, a banker of broad experience, who keeps 
his feet stoutly on the earth. "Never mind 
Plato and Aristotle ! Modem philosophers are 
bad enough without dragging in the ancients at 
every point." Or, " I am learning from this 
conversation that an ideal standpoint is one from 
which everything is seen out of proportion." 
Stuart and Harrington find the Professor in one 
of his favorite haunts, recalling in spirit rather 
than by topographical detail the scene of the 
" Fhsedrus." " I love the sound and siirht of 
running water, the great grean slopes 4«-t 
with pines, and the granite cliffs sinning against 
the sky." But if he is dreaming in this idyllic 
spot to-day, he must return to his constituency 
to vote to-morrow. And this contact, this in- 
terplay of the ideal and the actual, runs through 
the whole dialogue. The three friends spend 
their last day together in discussing the value 
of political ideals in general and the relative 
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merits of their three preferences. Given the 
personaB and the subjects, our readers would 
surmise the general division of the treatment. 

In one sense, the dialogue cannot be said to 
make any contribution to socialistic thought. 
Parts of it, without being in any way copied, 
recall some of the lofty and glowing passages of 
Morris ; and every point could be traced to one 
source or another. But it is a commonplace that 
appropriate setting and effective re-statement of 
problems and arguments often constitute a more 
real service than the introduction of new mat- 
ter. The topics here discussed are of such a 
nature as to justify frequent treatment; and 
the indirect method of our dialogue is an invalu- 
able auxiliary to the positiveness of the avowed 
apostles of the cause. Sometimes we wish Mr. 
Dickinson were not keeping his English audi- 
ence quite so strictly in mind; and one might 
hazard the conjecture that a more intimate 
acquaintance widi some of our Western States 
would not be without value for a man who 
would understand them as quickly as this sym- 
pathetic Cambridge economist. With some of 
their experiments before him, he might intro. 
duce at least a parenthetical modification in one 
or two paragraphs. But herewith we are de- 
scending to details, for which there is no space. 
We may merely say, in dosing, that we think 
the book is worthy of Mr. Dickinson; which 
implies our belief that it deserves to be widely 
read by thinking people. 

It is imnecessary to state that the English of 
^^ Justice and Liberty " is. lucid and attractive. 
It does not seem to us that the finest passages 
reach quite the highest levels of our author's 
^^ Symposium '*; but the style is admirable 
throughout. One sentence, however, on page 
125, made us pause ; and we are still wondering 
whether ^^ He's no worse than you or me " is 
due to deliberate antinomianism or merely to 
human frailty. We hope it is the latter. 

F. B. R. Hellems. 



The Pokt of Science.* 

Lucretius, in pure poetic charm and natural 
magic, is probably not the ^^ chief poet on the 
Tiber side " that Mrs. Browning saluted in him. 
There are single cadences of Virgil for which 
the adept would cheerfully sacrifice the whole 
of Latin literature and all the lies Romance 
perituraque regna — *^ Kings and realms that 
pass to rise no more." But Virgil — "light 

*LuoBBTiU8, Epicurbak AND PoBT. By John MMBon, 
M. A.. LL.D. New York : E. P. Dntton ft Co. 



among the vanished ages," inspiration of Dante, 

Racine, and Tennyson — belongs to a past which 

had leisure to appreciate the elegant and the 

exquisite. Lucretius, the supreme, the only, 

poet of science, still influences the thoughts of 

the leaders of thought, and will hold his place 

until the long-heralded epic of evolution is 

evolved. 

More than a century has elapsed since Andre 

Ch^nier justified the plan of his ^^ Hermes " by 

the now familiar argument that the world of 

science is more poetic than the world of &ble, 

and. boasted that his Pegasus, soaring on the 

wings of Buffon, should pass with Lucretius, 

by the light of Newton's torch, " La ceinture 

d^azur aur le globe etendue.^' But the verse 

of the Roman poet which he thus translates still 

remains the inevitable expression of modern 

pride in the wonders of science. It is still the 

text of our greatest liring poet and radical, 

when he hymns the achievements of the liberated 

spirit of man : 

" Past the wall nnsurmoimted that bajn out onr vision 
with iron and fire, 
He hath sent forth his sonl for the stars to comply 
with and suns to conspire." 

There has been ample time for both the poet 
and his readers to acquire that familiarity with 
the processes and results of science which 
Wordsworth said must precede the effective use 
of scientific matter in poetry. But nothing has 
come of it except Tennyson's cautious experi- 
ments in dainty paraphrase ; and a few crudely 
ambitious epics of evolution and the rise of man, 
which posterity, if it remembers them at all, wiU 
class with Darwin's ^^ Botanic Grarden " and his 
" Temple of Nature." The vein of Shelley's 
^^ Queen Mab " and Andr^ Ch^nier's fragment- 
ary '^ Hermes" has not been excelled. And 
that at its best is a dilution of the austere sub- 
limity of Lucretius with the optimism of the 
eighteenth century's Utopian faith in progress 
and perfectibility. And so it is to the Roman 
versifier of a second-rate and obsolete Gbeek 
system of philosophy that our Langes, our 
Tyndalls, and Huxleys will still turn in their 
most exalted and enthusiastic moods, so long as 
the new pedagogy allows them to construe the 
Latin. 

They do not find in him, and they do not seek, 
a formulation of the atomic theory that will fit 
the new synthetic chemistry and the new physics 
of radio-active bodies. But they do find the 
consummate poetical expression of all the large 
moral and imaginative ideas which even the 
most advanced science can contribute to litera- 
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ture and life — ideas for the most part not 
peculiar to the philosophy of Epicurus, but the 
common possession of all philosophically edu- 
cated ancients, even of those who rejected the 
absolutism of their dogmatic Epicurean formu- 
lation ; I mean such ideas as the reign of law, 
the continuity of natural process, the univer- 
sality of mechanical causation, the infinity of 
space and time, the recurrence of cosmogonical 
cycles, and the insignificance of man in the 
fkce of infinite Mutability. Only the laws 
that determine the apparition of genius could 
explain how it happened that the ^^ De Serum 
Natura " was written, not by a Greek but by a 
Roman poet, and that under the inspiration of 
what apart from the vigor of its assertion of a 
few fimdamental truths was the least scientific 
of the Gbeek philosophies. But that the poem, 
once written, should not have been superseded 
by any poetic interpretation of nineteenth cen- 
tury science is no paradox except to the most 
superficial consideration. Science may be in 
itself more poetical to the scientific mind than 
myth. But there are only two or three ways 
in which the poet can make use of it. He 
may expound it in a frankly didactic poem ; he 
may experiment in the method of Tennyson ; 
he may try to rival the eloquence of Lucretius in 
the domain where the verified detail of modem 
science gives him no advantage over Lucretius. 

Now, though science is a new thing under the 
sun, the didactic poem is not. It has been tried 
from Hesiod's " Works and Days " to Philips's 
** Cider " and Armstrong's "Art of Preserving 
Health.*' Its literary value has never resided 
in the ostensible theme, but always in the 
episodes or a few informing ideas. The pleas- 
ure derived from the exposition of the nominal 
subject is at most the expert's interest in the 
ingenious expression in verse of what could be 
better said in prose. It is the curiosity of the 
professional latinist who reads Yida's ^^ Grame of 
Chess " or Addison's ^' Battle of the Cranes and 
Pygmies." This aesthetic law is not abrogated 
by the fact that the detail of ancient science was 
erroneous and that of the science of to-day is 
supposed to be true. Minute and didactic expo- 
sition is not poetry, whether the thing expounded 
be true or false. 

The method of Tennyson yields a genuine 
but slight effect of Alexandrian prettiness. 

<< There sinks the nebulous star we call the sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs he sound," 

is intentionally and playfully pedantic. 

« Before the little duots began 
To feed thy bones with lime " 



will serve in a passage of curious philosophic 
meditation. 

" Still as, while Saturn whirls, his stedfast shape 
Sleeps on his luminous ring ** 

presents a definite picture, and belongs to the 

science (astronomy) in which the imaginative 

familiarity postulated by Wordsworth is most 

likely to be attained. 

*' Break thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That grief hath shaken into frost,'' 

interests by its subtiety even when not fully 
understood. But these experiments in orna- 
mentation are not the predicted poetry of science, 
and Tennyson's taste seems to have marked the 
limits of their present application. 

It remains for our poets to surpass Lucretius 
in his own domain — if they have the mind to. 
It would be idle to predict that no modem poet 
will ever achieve this. But it is the plain &ct 
that no poet has yet done so. Two great clas- 
sical books seem to have expressed once for all 
the two fundamental imaginative conceptions of 
the world — the " Timseus " of Plato, a " hymn 
to the universe " conceived as the work of b^efi- 
cent intelligence subordinating chaos and neces- 
sity to design ; the ^^ De Berum Natura," a 
hymn to the scientific spirit emancipated from 
superstition, a hymn to Nature manifold in 
woVks, freed troJZ yoke of the gods, change- 
less in the sum amid eternal change, and suffi- 
cient unto herself. 

Macaulay marvels that what he deems the 
dreariest and siUiest of systems of philosophy 
should have produced the sublimest of philoso- 
phic poems. But the poetry of the ^^ De Eerum 
Natura" owes littie to anything specifically 
Epicurean. Its inspiration is first the whole 
scientific and rationalistic tradition of antiquity 
from Empedodes and Democritus down, and 
second the poet's own passionate abhorrence of 
superstition, anthropomorphism, and the petty 
carpenter theories of creation and design which 
the official apologists of religion opposed to his 
picture of tiie self-sufficing life of universal 
nature. The causes of this anti-theological pas- 
sion, of which there are few traces in the extant 
fragments of Epicurus, we are left to conjecture. 
Its effects on the fortunes of the poem would 
make an interesting chapter of Uterary history. 
Mythology and religion have always been the 
chief inspiration of poetry and art. But the 
impassioned revolt against superstition and 
sophistical apologetics has played a far greater 
part than the conventional histories of literature 
and philosophy recognize. Every generation 
since the Renaissance has had its Mirandolas, 
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its Bnmos, its Spinozas, its Shelleys, enthusiaa- 
tic imaginatiye rationalists who, beneath transpar 
rent veils of mysticism, Platonism, or Cartesian- 
ism, have in their inmost souls been dominated 
by this passion for which they could find relief 
only in declaiming the verses of Lucretius. 
Add to these the readers who, like Tennyson, 
are alternately fascinated and repelled by the 
supreme poetic statement of the doctrine which 
they cannot endure to accept, and the chief 
source of the permanent power of the ^' De Serum 
Natura" over tiie minds of men is made phun. 
In spite of the enormous Lucretian literature, 
there is still room for a study of the poem from 
this point of view. 

Professor Masson, whom these introductory 
observations have kept waiting too long, can 
hardly be said to attempt this in his brief study 
of Lucretius's influence on his own age, or in h^ 
concluding chapter on what the world owes to 
Lucretius. His estimable but not especially pen- 
etrating or original book is not easily reviewed 
with fairness by a specialist. It is in part a 
revision and expansion of the author's stuidard 
work on the " Atomic System of Lucretius " 
published in 1884. In seventeen discursive and 
not perfectiy welded chapters of very unequal 
merit and fulness of detail, it treats in the 
main competentiy and readably most of the 
topics that belong to a complete monograph, the 
life and times of the poet, the atomic theory, 
the Epicurean view of the world, the Epicu- 
rean ethics, the Epicurean gods, the sources of 
Epicurus's doctrine, poetry and science, etc. 
The scholarship is sound but old-fashioned and 
not always critical or up to date. Professor 
Masson appears to be unacquainted with recent 
attempts- to acquit Democritus of the blunder 
of affirming that a heavy body falls faster 
than a light one in a vacuum. He has appar- 
entiy not read Diels, and cites the pre-Socratics 
from the obsolete edition of Mullach, thus 
attributing to Democritus some ethical sayings 
which are plainly spurious. He labors imneces- 
sarily some obvious points, and fails to go to 
the bottom of subtier questions, especially in 
the Epicurean psychology. His literary and 
moral criticism is pleasant and true enough, but 
less trenchantiy and vividly expressed than that 
of Mallock or Sellar. He still thinks it neces- 
sary to apologize for Lucretius. The book is a 
good and sufficient monograph for the general 
reader and the undergraduate. But it is not a 
notable contribution to literature or scholarship. 

Paul Shosey. 



Problems of Race Friction.* 



The last few years have seen an increasing 
accentuation of race-friction in many parts of 
the world, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the problem of the races is everywhere becoming 
more acute, and must continue to become so on 
account of the greater intermingling of alien 
races where they formerly lived apart. Happy 
indeed is the land which has no such problem ! 
We find it to-day a disturbing element in many 
of the possessions of England, notably in certain 
of the West Indian Islands ; in South Africa, 
in Australia, in India, and in Northwest Canada ; 
we find it in Austria, Hungary, Germany, and 
Russia; and of course it is always with us in 
America. 

The nature and causes of race-friction, and 
the possible ways of removing it, are matters 
which are now claiming the attention of more 
thoughtful men than almost any other questions. 
Each year brings us a new group of books deal- 
ing with this peculiar and d^cult problem. 
Two of the latest contributions to this group are 
Professor Josiah Royce's ^^ Race Questions, and 
Other American Problems," and Mr. Alfred 
H. Stone's ^^ Studies in the American Race 
Problem." The author of one of these books 
is a Harvard professor ; the other is a young 
Mississippi planter of education and practical 
experience. Professor Royce's volume is a col- 
lection of largely unrelated essays, only two of 
which call for mention in this review. These 
are entitied ^^ Race Questions and Race Preju- 
dices " and ^^ Provincialism." In the former he 
examines into the causes and nature of race- 
prejudice ; in the latter he discusses the meaning 
of provincialism, its uses and its evils. Profes- 
sor Royce contrasts the situation in the United 
States with that in Jamaica and Trinidad, where, 
he asserts, race-friction has been reduced to a 
minimum by the peculiar character of English 
administration and by English reticence. The 
maintenance of an efficient country constab- 
ulary into which negroes are admitted is one 
of tiie many policies which, in the opinion of 
Professor Royce, have been adopted to secure 
the loyalty and respect of the n^;ro popula- 
tion. Moreover, the English habit of ruling 
the inferior race without publicly claiming 
tiie virtues of superiority tends very greatiy, 
he thinks, to remove a source of irritation 

* Raob Qubstxonb, and Other American Problems. By Jodah 
Boyoe. New York : The Haomlllan Co. 

8TUDI8B iNTHS Ambrican Baob PROBLEM. By Alfred Stone. 
New York : Donbledaj. Pace ft Co. 
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which lies at the bottom of much of the trouble 
in North America. 

Mr. Stone's work is a much more elaborate 
study of the negro problem, and is based on his 
experience and ol^rvations as an extensive 
employer of negro labor on a Mississippi planta- 
tion. To his personal observation he has added 
ten or fifteen years of systematic and almost 
continuous study of the literature dealini; with 
the history of the negro race in Am«ri«f His 
equipment, therefore, is such as to inspire the 
reader of his volume with a feeling of confidence. 
He contrasts the attitude of the Northern and 
Southern white people, discusses the grounds of 
difference, reviews at length some plantation 
experiments of his own with the negro, describes 
the somewhat remarkable condition of affairs in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta (the great black 
belt of Mississippi, where he declares there is 
but little race-friction), considers the economic 
future of the n^;ro, discourses upon the causes 
and results of tihe increasing friction between 
the races, criticises President Soosevelt's negro 
policy and compares it with that of President 
McKinley, emphasizes the factor of the mulatto 
element in the question, and considers at length 
the political aspects of the negro problem. On 
the whole, Mr. Stone's point of view is that of 
the Southern white man, though his discussion 
is so free from evidence of passion and his con- 
clusions are based on such wide study and ex- 
tended observation that they command respect 
even where they do not compel conviction. So 
far, no study of the negro problem has been 
produced which throws so much light on the 
whole question of the social, economic, and polit- 
ical life of the negro race in America. It is 
the work of a man who not only knows the 
situation from personal contact with the negro, 
but possesses in addition a rare theoretical 
knowledge based on wide and systematic reading. 

Three chapters of the book are contributed 
by Professor Walter F. Wilcox; these deal 
with the criminality of the negro, the causes of 
its increase, and tiie resulting influence upon 
race relations; census statistics relating to 
the wealth, population, occupations, education, 
and death rate of the race ; and the probable in- 
crease of the negro population in America. Mr. 
Wilcox shows that the increase of crime among 
the negroes has been much larger relatively than 
that among the white race. The predicted in- 
crease of population among the negroes, how- 
ever, he declares is not justified by the teachings 
of the census. J. W. Gabneb. 



The Bbgiknixos of Acadia.* 



The Champlain Society of Toronto published 
last year the first volume of Grant and Biggar^s 
edition of Lescarbot's ^^ History of New France," 
of which two other volumes are to follow. It 
now issues Nicolas Denys's '^ Description and 
Natural History of the Coasts of North Amer- 
ica," translated and edited by Dr. William F. 
^ong. If it never publish^ anything better, 
from every point of view, than these two works, 
it will have more than justified its existence. 
Professor Granong has brought within reach of 
the ordinary reader one of the essential sources 
of early Canadian history, and one which 
hitherto has been inaccessible to all except a 
few special students — inaccessible for two rea- 
sons: first, because the original edition is 
exceedingly rare ; and second, because it is 
written in old French, and in a manner so faulty 
and confused that more than one scholar has 
dismissed it as unintelligible. The task pre- 
sented to the translator has been ^^ not simply 
to render a book of bad French into one of 
good English, but also to discover, and to show 
by proper annotation, the autiior's real meaning 
when he is obscure, and the actual truth when 
he is in error. In other words, the book de- 
manded not only a translator, but also a com- 
mentator who had local knowledge of the places, 
the objects, and the contemporary records bear- 
ing on the events which Denys describes." How 
happy Professor Ganong has been in fulfilling 
these requirements, an examination of his work 
will abundantiy prove. It is not too much to 
say that the Champlain Society could hardly 
have found any other scholar so competent in 
every way to interpret this most djjGKcult of 
early Canadian narratives. 

In spite of its ambitious tide, Denys's book 
is confined to the coasts of Acadia, or to what 
now form the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick ; but it is nevertheless, witiiin 
this restricted field, a work of the first impor- 
tance. It narrates events, a knowledge of which 
is essential to a clear understanding of the 
history of Acadia in the seventeenth century, 
which are not to be found elsewhere. It 
describes the country and its inhabitants as 
they were in Denys's day ; gives a good deal of 
attention to its natural history, sometimes accu- 
rate, but oftener the reverse ; and devotes nearly 

*THS DbSCRIPTION and NaTITBAL HI8TOBT OF THB OoAsra 

OF North Ambrica (Aoadia). By Nicholas Denys. Tmnslated 
and edited, with a memoir of the author, collateral docoments, 
and a reprint of the Original, by William P. (Hnonff, Ph.D. 
Toronto: The OhampUdn Society. 
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half the Beoond volume to an elaborate account 
of the cod-fishery. Despite its apparent tedi- 
ousness and present uselessness, this portion of 
Denys's narrative is, as Professor Granong says, 
^^ replete with interest from start to finish." 
It constitutes ^' by far the most complete and 
authoritative exposition we possess of that sum- 
mer fishery for cod which played so large a 
part in the early relations between Europe and 
North-eastern America. It is, moreover, the 
best and clearest part of the book, the only part, 
apparently, which Denys really enjoyed writing. 
With* excellent arrangement and all complete- 
ness, and withal by aid of many a vivid phrase, 
happy turn, and illustrative incident, he brings 
before us with the greatest clearness every de- 
tail of that business of which he was a thorough 
master, and a master in love with his work." 
One of the principal objects which Denys had 
in view in writing his book was, in &ct, to 
arouse the government and people of France 
to the possibilities of the cod-fishery of Acadia. 
This portion of the narrative furnishes a rather 
curious illustration of the fact that a man taever 
writes so effectively as when he is describing 
something with which he is thoroughly familiar, 
and in which is absorbingly interested. 

Some of the most entertaining pages of the 
book are those in which Denys describes the 
beaver and its wonderful works. None of our 
contemporary " Nature fakirs " — as Mr. Arthur 
Stringer unkindly calls them — could hold a 
candle to this unimaginative chronicler, in the 
more than human intelligence attributed to the 
industrious and long-suffering beaver. 

« It is necessary to know first of aU that the Beaver 
has only four teeth, two ahove and two helow. The 
largest are of two finger-breadths, the others have them 
in proportion to their size. Tliey have rooks for sharp- 
ening them, nibbing them on their tops. With their 
teeth they cut down trees as large as half barrels. 
Two of them work together at it, and a man with an 
axe will not lay it low quicker than do they. They 
make it always fall on die side which they wish, and 
where it is most convenient for them. 

** To place all these workmen at their business, and to 
make them do their work well, there is need of an archi- 
tect and commanders. Those are the old ones which 
have worked at it formerly. According to number there 
are eight to ten commanders, who nevertheless are all 
under one, who gives the orders. It is this architect 
who goes often to the atelier of one, often to that of the 
other, and is always in action. When he has fixed upon 
the place where it is necessary to make the dam, he 
employs there a number of the Beavers to remove that 
which could injure it, such as fallen trees, which would 
be able to lead the water underneath the dam, and cause 
loss of the water. Those are the masons. He sets others 
to cut down trees, and then to cut branches of the length 
of about two feet or more according to the thickness of 



the branch. These are the carpenters. Others have to 
carry the wood to the place of the work where the masons 
are, (thus acting) like the masons' men. Others are 
destined for the land; they are the old ones, which have 
the largest tails, and they act as hod-carriers. There 
are some which dig the ground and scrape it with their 
hands; these are the diggers. Others have to load it. 
Each does his duty without meddling with anything else. 
Each set of workmen at a task has a commandant with 
them who overlooks their work, and shows them how it 
should be done. The one who commands the masons 
shows them how to arrange the trees, and how to place 
the earth properly. Thus each one shows those who are 
under his charge. If they are neglectful of their duty 
he chastises them, beats them, throws himself on them, 
and bites them to keep them at their duty. 

« Everything being thus arranged, which indeed is soon 
accomplished, every morning each one goes to his work. 
At eleven o'clock they go to find something to eat, and 
do not return until about two o'clock. I believe this is 
because of the great heat, which is against them, for if it 
is bright moonlight they work at night more than by day. 

« Let us watc^ them now all at work making their 
dam. There are the masons; their helpers bring them 
the wood cut into lengths. Each brings his piece 
according to his strength upon his shoulders. Tliey 
walk entirely upright upon their hind feet. Arriving 
there they place their piece near the masons. Tlie hod- 
carriers do the same; their tails serve them as hods. 
To load these they hold themselves fully erect, and lay 
their tails quite flat on the ground. The loaders place 
the earth upon the tails, and trample it to make it hold, 
(building it) as high as they can, and bringing it to a 
sharp ridge at the top. Then those which are loaded 
march quite upright drawing their tails behind them. 
They unload near the masons, who, having the materials, 
begin to arrange their sticks one above another, and 
make of them a bed of the length and breadth which 
they wish to use for the foundation of the dam. In 
proportion as some place the wood, others bring hand- 
f uls of earth which they plaoe upon it, packing it down 
to fill up the interstices between the sticks. When it is 
upon the sticks, they hammer it with the tail, with which 
they strike it above to render it firm. This layer being 
made of earth and of sticks the length of the dam, they 
add sticks and then earth on top as before, and go on 
extending it always in height. The side to the water, 
in proportion as it rises, is lined with earth, which they 
place there to fill up the holes which the sticks might 
have made. In proportion as they depoeit this earth, 
they place their posterior end on the edge of the dam, 
so that the tail hangs down; then raising the tail they 
strike against the earth to flatten it, and to make it 
enter towards the water, so as to keep that from possi- 
bility of entering. They even place there two or three 
layers of ea:rth, one upon another, beating it from time 
to time with the tail, so that the water cannot pass 
through their dam. When they are beating like that 
with their tails, they can be heard for a league in the 
woods." 

In addition to the translation, and an exact 
reprint of the original text of Denys's book. 
Dr. Ganong furnishes a very full bibliography 
of material bearing on Denys, to which Mr. 
Victor H. Paltsits has added a bibliographical 
description of the original work. All the maps 
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and plates of the original, as well as those of 
the Dutch translation of 1788, are reproduced 
here, as well as a number of maps drawn by 
Dr. Granong to illustrate the topography of the 
narrative, and photographs of the sites of 
Denys's establishments at Port Rossignol, 
La Have, Chedabucto, Saint Peters, Miscou, 
and Nepisguit. Lawbencb J. Bubpee. 



BBtBFS ON NiR-w Books. 



The teacher 
and the taught. 



Although Professor Greorge Herbert 
Palmer has chosen <'The Teacher'' 
as title for the collection of educa- 
tional essays and addresses — twelve of his own and 
four of Mrs. Palmer's — which he issues (through 
the Houghton Mifflin Co.), he possesses to such a 
degree that essential quality of the good teacher, 
vicariousness, that he has made his book almost 
as attractive and useful to the learner as to the 
instructor. Especially interesting to the general 
seeker for knowledge are his chapters on ''Self- 
Cultivation in English," '' Specialization," '< Doubts 
about University Extension," ''The Glory of the 
Imperfect," " A Teacher of the Olden Time," and 
"College Expenses." Even his paper on "The 
Ideal Teacher " and the two discassing the elective 
system as in use at Harvard are readable as well as 
professionally important and valuable. It is note- 
worthy that this teacher of ethics is opposed to the 
formal teaching of ethics in schools ; the dissection 
of conduct and motives he very sensibly holds to 
be fruitful of nothing but morbid self-consciousness 
and moral indecision, in the young. "I declare," 
he says, "at times when I see the ravages which 
conscientiousness works in our New England stock, 
I wish these New Englanders had never heard moral 
distinctions mentioned. Better their vices than their 
virtues. The wise teacher will extirpate the first 
sproutings of the weed ; for a weed more difficult 
to extirpate when gprown there is not. We run a 
serious risk of implanting it in our children when 
we undertake their class instruction in ethics." Yet 
he would have all teaching, in the best and largest 
sense, ethical — instilling, unintrusively, right prin- 
ciples of thought and feeling and action. His " ideal 
teacher" is "big, bounteous, and unconventional," 
and is also endowed with the following four funda- 
mental qualities, — an aptitude for vicariousness, an 
already accumulated wealth, an ability to invigorate 
life through knowledge, and a readiness to be for- 
gotten. The four papers from Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer's pen — three of them reprinted from pe- 
riodicals and the fourth taken from the short-hiuid 
report of an address — will make the reader share 
Professor Palmer's regret that his gifted wife did 
not oftener give literary expression to her thoughts 
and ideals. The entire volume has a breadth of 
view and of interest and a charm of style such as 
few books on education possess. 



Some months ago the cable that 

VTJXi:L. ^^^^ i^ t^d unjiMt dungs 

alike, brought the news that Sir 
Oliver Lodge had proved by scientific evidence the 
immortality of the soul. The more complete accounts 
in the English press reflected what had really been 
said more soberly, but sufficiently corroborated the 
trend of it all to explain the cruder interpretation. 
There is accordingly a considerable interest in the 
volume which has just been issued by Messrs. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., with the title "Science and 
Immortalify." The book is divided into four dis- 
tinct parts : the first is concerned with science and 
faith; the second with ecdesiastioal problems of 
worship and service in the Church of England ; the 
third with the problem of immortality; the fourth 
with the relations of science and Christianity. It 
thus appears that Sir Oliver Lodge as a layman is 
particularly interested in the church and in religions 
matters ; that he is abundantly persuaded of the 
truth and value of a liberal religious belief ; that he 
is desirous to rationalize his faith with his scientific 
view of the material universe ; that he recognizes as 
equally real and equally a part of the order of nature 
the inner spiritual life, which must once more be 
harmonized with the more objective uniformities of 
nature and which must be made significant in con- 
nection with the historical unf oldment of the religions 
of men, and notably of Christianity. All this is 
clearly stated, and will carry conviction, or fail to 
do so, largely according to the proclivities and con- 
victions of the reader. There is nothing notably 
new in the way of argument, and much of it comes 
suspiciously near to what may be termed special 
pl^iding. Thus, returning to the report of the 
proof of immortality, it appears that the author is 
already convinced of it on Uie grounds of faith, and 
yet is sympathetic to such additional truths as may 
come from seeming non-conformities and transcend- 
ings of ordinary experience in the way of telepathy 
and spiritual communications. In all this he quotes 
approvingly from Myers, and sets before us once 
more the combination within one mind of a man 
carrying on rigorous impersonal research by one 
set of methods and standards of evidence, and yet 
equally engaging in another in which he gives ad- 
herence to quite different orders of probabilities. 
As a personal attitude, this is interesting and legiti- 
mate ; what is unfortunate is that the reputation of 
the physicist should become subtly involved in the 
personal predilections of the man of faith. 

Venice at '^^® *^^ closing volumes of Professor 

the coming Pompeo Molmcuti's " Venice " (Mo- 

or Napoleon, durg) deal with Venetian life in the 
age of decadence. The account covers the period 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the fall 
of the republic in 1797, an age of much splendor and 
outward magnificence, of vast activities and many 
real triumphs, but also a period of positive decline 
in commerce, in industry, in military efficiency, and 
in moral strength. Consequently, when Napoleon 
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appeared in northern Italy all power of resistance was 
gone and the terrified patricians hastily abdicated. 
In his essay on the fall of the republic (the dosing 
chapter of the work) the author appears to believe 
that the city should have refused to yield to the 
Corsican ; but the story of general decline that runs 
through every chapter in these two volumes is likely 
to convince the reader that all resistance would have 
been useless. While the author admits that Vene- 
tian weakness was in large measure due to decay of 
character, external factors, he believes, were respon- 
sible to a far greater extent. The discovery of new 
trade routes diverted the Oriental trade to other 
ports; the competition of England and Holland 
ruined Venetian commerce in the north and the 
west ; incessant wars with the Turks in the Archi- 
pelago consumed the vigor and the resources of the 
state. Of the increasing helplessness, the rulers 
were keenly conscious ; the moticm for the abolition 
of the old regime came from the doge himself; of 
the five hundred and thirty-seven patricians present 
at the final meeting of Uie Great Council, '' only 
twenty voted against the sacrifice of their country ; 
five abstained." In general, the plan followed in 
these volumes is the same as in tiie earlier ones : 
the treatment is topical and descriptive, not chrono- 
logical and narrative. They have all the excellences 
of the earlier parts, and also share in their defects; 
but these have been discussed in earlier issues of this 
journal (see The Dial for July 16, 1907, and Jan- 
uary 16, 1908), and need not be recounted here. 
However, after all possible points of adverse criti- 
cism have been urged, the fact remains that in no 
other work is the student of Italian society likely to 
find so dear, vivid, and exhaustive a discussion of 
Venetian life, both public and private, as in these 
six volumes by Professor Molmenti. For the pub- 
lishers' part in the production of this work no critic 
can have anything but the highest praise: rardy 
does one find a set of books in which artistic effort 
is evident to such a high degree. The beautiful 
binding, the dear type, and the numerous illustra- 
tions give the publishers an undoubted right to daim 
that this set is '' in every respect a monumental piece 
of bookmaking." 

Ufe in a Books about the Civil War continue 

Border etiv, to multiply, and for many of them 
in warMme. ^here is genuine need. The recent 
war books of greatest worth are those volumes of 
reminiscences by civilian participators in the con- 
flict — the women and the non-combatant men. To 
this dass bdongs Dr. Galusha Anderson's ^ Story of 
a Border City during the Civil War " (Little, Brown 
& Co.). Dr. Anderson was a Baptist minister in 
St Louis from 1858 to 1866 ; his work is based on 
his own recollections, on the published writings of 
others, and on the material in the great War Records 
collection. The list of subjects treated is compre- 
hensive and attractive. As a story of life in a Border 
State city, the book is valuable. It is easily the best 
and most comprehensive account we have of the 



peculiar conditions in such a community, and much 
of it would apply to conditions that existed in the 
other Border States. The story holds the attention 
from beginning to end. It tells how a cily strongly 
Southern in sentiment was held by force in the 
Union; how Unionism was strengthened; how the 
neutral and indifferent were converted into Union- 
ists; how the people were divided in religious, 
social, and political matters. Dr. Anderson makea 
it dear that it was the German dement in Missouri 
which saved the State to the Union. One of the 
best things in the volume is the account of the psy- 
chological influences brought to bear by the Union- 
ists upon the members of the Convention of 1861. 
The writer aims to be impartial, and is certainly not 
bitter ; but he never sees, probably never saw, the 
other side of the case. On all that concerns the 
troubles in the churches, the fight over secession, 
the question of davery, of partisan politics, of the 
bitter feelings that resulted from the many contro- 
versies of the time, he is wholly partisan ; he simply 
states one side, and api>ear8 never to have heard of 
any other. This causes his text to give the impres- 
sion that the Unionists of Missouri, though in con- 
trol of the state and of the city, were continuously 
persecuted by the Confederate sympathizers; and 
also makes it appear, although without intention, that 
the Southern women were frequently coarse, brutal, 
and at times addicted to the use of profanity. The 
work is worth much as a source which the lustorian 
may later make use of. Its onesidedness may be 
offset by the opposite bias of Confederate memoirs. 

The most direct method of acquiring a 
^^w«?^ pessimistic attitude towards the value 

of American education is to attend a 
few teachers' meetings. A vagudy enthusiastic 
audience responds, with a zeal mistaken for loyalty, 
to a wildly extravagant laudation of the teacher's 
calling, or to an oratorically brilliant and empty 
appraisal of education as a panacea for all ills — 
except apparently this vain ^diibition of the futility 
of it all. It is accordingly with a very unusual 
cordiality that one greets the little volume by Mr. 
Abraham flexner, "The American College: A 
Criticism " (The Century Co.). For it contains a 
serious, large-viewed survey of what is really going 
on in school and college, a sober appreciation of 
what education may be expected to do, a sane per- 
spective of values amid the practical possibilities of 
the situation, and a dear appraisal of the merits and 
defects of current institutions. The emphasis is 
consistently placed upon the ooUege — not the 
specialist's university — as the institution best 
adapted to carry the young man (and young woman) 
across the most vital period of his formative career 
and secure for him the realization of his capabilities 
and their proper training for effidency. ' Mr. 
Flexner finds that the American college ^' is peda- 
gogically defident, and unnecessarily deficient, alike 
in earnestness and in intelligence; that in conse- 
quence our college students are, and for the most part 
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emerge, flighty, superficial, and immatnre, lacking, 
as a class, concentration, seriousness, and thorough- 
ness.'^ The electiye system in its unrestrained 
form is held accountable for some of this, the ab- 
sence of clearly conceived ideals on the part of those 
in charge of education for more, and the false strain- 
ing in behalf of graduate study, and the general 
tendency to look to numbers, statistical g^rowth, and 
administratiye success, for other aspects of the gen- 
eral failure. Lack of good teaching is recog^zed 
as at once a cause and an effect of the wrong em- 
phasis of things. " Emphasis of the teaching motive 
win put an end to commercialism. Efficient teaching 
is utterly irreconcilable with numerical and commer- 
cial standards of success." Diagnosis is the first con- 
dition of scientific treatment. Mr. Flexner's analysis 
is essentially of this type ; yet he is not without rem- 
edies, which he prescribes discerningly. The whole 
forms an admirable and timely criticism of an im- 
portant factor in the American problem, and one 
upon which a good deal more remains to be said and 
to be thought and done. 

When one takes up a book dealing 

upHde^um. ^**^ ™*^ *"^ ^*^ evolution, the no- 
tion in his mind is that the discussion 
will in general be about what evolution has done or 
is doing for man. The attitude of Mr. Tyler's 
*^ Man in the Light of Evolution " (Appleton) is the 
exact opposite of this. It concerns itself with what 
man is doing for evolution! We are told (p. 188) 
that ''Man's share and work in the process of 
evolution is the higher development and complete 
supremacy of the moral and religious powers, just as 
it was the business of the worm to develop viscera 
and of the lower vertebrates to add new muscles and 
motor nerve centers." This sentence strikes the 
keynote of the constructive (sociological) portion of 
the book. It well illustrates the author's unique 
outlook on organic evolution. Organisms play a 
very active part in their own evolution. In illus- 
tration of this curious attitude the following passage 
(p. 28), typical of what occurs throughout the book, 
is worth quoting : '' Worms lifted life to a plane far 
higher than that of coelenterates. After their 
appearance only muscular and seeing forms could 
hope to play any leading part in the world. They 
developed weapons of offense and defense. Life 
became harder, the struggle more severe, competi- 
tion more marked and harsh. A strong, tough, 
agile, alert body was tp be developed. Worms led 
the way toward this. But they had only begun to 
utilize and realize the possibilities of the muscular 
system. As soon as this and the visceral organs 
needed for its support and service had been fairly 
started, the worm began to experiment in building 
a skeleton." It seems almost inconceivable that it 
was intended that this sort of crude anthropomor- 
phism should be taken seriously. Yet if it is meant 
only for a figurative mode of presentation, the facil- 
ity exhibited by the author in long-sustained indirect 
and figurative discourse might well be envied by a 



Chinese potentate. The book is a curious mixture 
of about equal parts of, first, the sort of biology in- 
dicated in the passages quoted; second, a very thin 
and innutritions social philosophy; and third, per- 
fervid religioiui enthoriMm. It cannot be regarded 
as a particularly significant contribution to the 
literature of evolution. 



ThedomeMtie "The Family Letters of 
^^'^Sr''' GeorginaRossetti"(Scribner),edited 
RoMtetu, by her brother, Mr. William Michael 

Rossetti, reveal, as the editor says in his preface, ^ a 
beautiful and lovable character." The substance of 
the letters, in truth, is slight ; and of the style noth- 
ing can be said except that it is simple, unaffected, 
sisterly, and daught^ly, in tone. Little of import- 
ance is to be gained from the collection that is not 
already known ; but excuse for publishing, if any be 
needed, may be found herein, that, as t£e Preface 
declares, *^ Christina Rossetti, by her work in poetry 
and authorship, made herself interesting to a great 
number of persons ; and that anything which tends 
to show forth her genuine self, her personality and 
tone of mind and feeling, cannot therefore be totally 
insignificant Nothing could evince these more per- 
fectly than her family-letters do." Supplemented 
by a few letters to persons outside the family, by 
some addressed to herself (by Dante Gabriel, by 
Swinburne, Cayley, and others), and by extracts 
from her diary, the correspondence fills an octavo 
volume, which is further provided with appropriate 
portraits, views of houses, facsimiles, and other iUaa- 
trative matter. A useful index, too, is added. A 
random quotation from a letter to '' my dear Grabriel " 
(dated August, 1880) may serve to dose this brief 
notice. *' Startling, portentous, quasi incredible is 
the climax of Lady Burdett Contts's noble life. Can 
such ends come of such beginnings ? If so, may I 
never have gift, grace, or glamour, to woo me a hus- 
band not half my age I ! ! I had heard of the intended 
marriage, though I knew not whether truly reported : 
but of the disparity of years I had not an inkling. 
All amazements pale before this." 

TJie danger M "^^^ contrast of nature and nurture 
ofoverearino — the biological forces that shape 
for the Jteatth, ^^^ ends, rough-hew them as we will 

— appears nowhere more characteristically than in 
the making or marring of health. To keep well and 
sane, shall we let ourselves fall back upon a tem- 
pered inclination, or struggle thoughtfully to regu- 
late our ways in obedience to a system? Are we 
more likely to succeed by reason or by instinct ? Dr. 
Woods Hutehinson is a naturalist, not an artificialist 
In his thesis entitled '' Instinct and Heath " (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) the two are one. He is a bold and 
incisive advocate, and lus strokes tell. Like all his 
kind, he frequently overstates his own side of the 
case, thereby missing the benefit of the confidence 
that goes out to the moderate, and bringing upon 
himsdf the suspicion of less thorough command of 
his data than is essential to an authoritative wisdom. 
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Yet it is equally peitiiient to remember that his aim 
is practical and his appeal a popular one. His knife 
is out for fads and superstitions, prejudices, and 
the over-zealous regimen. Diets are as apt to make 
dyspeptics as to help them. Pleasant things are not 
inherently noxious, as our Puritanic or proverbial 
misconceptions lay down, but are in the main pleas- 
ant because they are in accord with nature ; pleasure 
is the stamp of approval that nature gives them as 
their reward. Early rising may be economically 
desirable, but physiologically it is better to sleep all 
you can. While one man's meat is another's poison, 
it is so mainly in exceptional instances. For the 
average man meat is just what he needs, and its 
place cannot be taken by any of the substitutes for 
food. Appetite, reaction, cheer, unconcern, these 
are the signs of health and vigor ; they are normal, 
and to be trusted. All this is sound doctrine, most 
forcibly inculcated. It is a good thing to have so 
much of this side of the health question popularized, 
as against the endless systems that claim in a single 
experience to establish the falsity of generations of 
instinctive wisdom. Dr. Hutchinson's prescriptions 
may be freely taken, though the prudent will add their 
own dose of salt. 

Prom Hampton ^^' Franklin Matthews's vivacious 
Roads to the account of our Atlantic fleet's recent 
Golden Oau, cmhRQ from Hampton Roads over the 
waters of two oceans to San Francisco, as contained 
in letters sent from the fleet itself to the New York 
^ Sun " (and printed simultaneously in various other 
newspapers throughout the counl^), is now pub- 
lished in attractive book form, under Uie title, ^ With 
the Battle Fleet " (Huebsch). Four of Mr. Henry 
Reuterdahl's drawings of the fleet are reproduced 
from ** Collier's Weekly," and a few illustrations 
from photographs are added. As is already widely 
known, Mr. Matthews does not in this narrative 
confine himself to a bald statement of facts; he 
clothes the skeleton of more important events with 
the flesh and blood of humor and fancy, of human- 
nature study and portrayal, of bright conversation 
and vivid description. Among his most successful 
chapters are the one describing the ceremonies 
attending the crossing of the equator ; that relating 
the passage through Magellan Strait; the unex- 
pectedly amusing description, from the mouth of a 
boatswain's mate, of a bull fight in Peru ; and the 
account of the social life on a man-of-war. All those 
who like sea-yarns, and probably some who are not 
especially fond of them, will enjoy the book. 

ru>^*.^u^ Mr. Charles H. Caffin furnishes the 

jJramMic .11 • 1 

pHncipiesfor Sixth volume of the weU-known 

the playgoer, "Appreciation Series" (Baker Sc 
Taylor Co.). It is entitled ^^The Appreciation of 
the Drama," and aims to deduce from the experi- 
ence of the past and the present certain necessary 
principles tlmt will form a basis of critical appre- 
ciation, on which the playgoer may establish his own 
judgment. He treats of the psychology of the 
audience, the plastic and pictorial stage, the actor 



and the play, the genesis and development of a plot, 
etc The salient points in the general history of the 
drama are lucidly presented with practical succinct- 
ness. Mr. Caffin points out that the American 
dramatist shows a tendency to be an opportunist, 
to take advantage of some theme uppermost in the 
public mind and to treat it from the point of view 
of the man in the street (witness ''The Lion and 
the Mouse" and <'The Witching Hour"). He 
believes that when the truly characteristic American 
drama arrives it will be distinguished by largeness 
of outlook and treatment, by the equivalent of that 
spirit wliich has opened up the West and has raised 
the material and political importance of the country 
to its present height; that it will be essentially a 
drama of liberty — viewing the problems that it pre- 
sents in relation to the national idea of equal chances 
for all, and with an independence of judgment that 
has in it something of prophetic vision. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



<* Writings of American Statesmen** is the title of -a 
new series of books to be edited by Professor Lawreuoe 
B. Evans, and published by Messrs. 6. P. Putnam's Sons. 
If we may judge from the volume of « Writings of 
George Washington " which now inaugurates the series, 
this enterprise gives much promise of usefulness. Most 
of the statesmen to be included already exist in ** Works," 
but in this form are too voluminous for either the ordinary 
library or the average student. Such a selection as is 
now to be provided will do much to extend acquaintance 
with a department of American hterature too often 
ignored because of the mass of its materiaL £aeh vol- 
ume of the new series will include three classes of 
matter: first, those documents which are of themselTcs 
important state papers; second, accounts of important 
events in which the writer participated ; and, third, papers 
expressing the opinions of their writers upon public ques- 
tions of importance. In the case of the Wasbii^^n 
volume, this three-fold purpose seems to be very satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

« The American as He Is," by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, is a small volume published by the Macmillan 
Co. Its contents consist of three lectures given a few 
weeks ago before the University of Copenhagen, in 
pursuance of the exchange arrangement recently made 
between Danish and American professors. The lectures 
are neatly dedicated to the University before which 
they were delivered, an institution ** whose beneficent 
activity began before America was discovered." The 
lectures consider the American in his three-fold char- 
acter of a political, social, and intellectual being, and 
are characterized by breadth of treatment and a clean- 
cut style. To draw, in large lines, a picture of that 
part of present-day civilization which the world knows 
as American is the avowed aim of the writer, and he 
reaches it with marked success. The closing sentence 
of his brief introduction is pregnant with meaning : 
« For a genuine understanding of the government and 
of the intellectual and moral temper of the people of 
the United States, one must know thoroughly and 
well the writings and speeches of three Americans, — 
Alexander Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson." 
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« The Romanoe of American Expansion,'* by Mr. H. 
Addingfton Bruce, which has been appearing in « The 
Outlook " during the past year, will be published in book 
form early in 1909. 

<< English Composition," by Professors Franklin T. 
Baker and Herbert V. Abbott, is a small text-book for 
the first years of high school work, published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Charles Frederick Carter is soon to publish a 
book entitled ** When Railroads Were New," which tells 
the full story of our first railroads with much picturesque 
detail. The illustrations will be a special feature. 

A pretty little anthology of love poems is compiled 
by Miss Emily W. Maynadier, and entitled ** A Perfect 
Strength " ( *^ Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? " ) . 
The booklet is published by Messrs. John W. Luce & Co. 

Tlie Francis D. Tandy Co. publish a little book, edited 
by Mr. Tandy, devoted to ** An Anthology of the Epi- 
grams and Sayings of Abraham Lincoln." There are 
upwards of two hundred brief passages, collected from 
various sources. 

M Country Walks about Florence," by Mr. Edward 
Hutton, is a chacming little book of description, with 
many illustrations, by a writer who has many times 
proved his fitness to write of things Italian. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons are the publishers. 

Mr. H. G. Wells's new novel, « Tono-Bungay," will 
be published in book form on January 16. << Tono- 
Bungay " is the third real novel that Mr. WeUs has 
produced. He has had it in hand and worked at it inter- 
mittently ever since the publication of « Kipps " in 1905. 

Miss Mary Garden, in « The Tumbler of Our Lady," 
is attracting much attention from New Yorkers this 
winter. Massenet's opera is based on a quaint mediaeval 
legend of which a translation by Miss Lucy Kemp Welch 
has been published recently in Messrs. Duffield's << New 
MedicBval Library." 

<* The Emmanuel Movement, Its Principles, Methods 
and Results," is announced for spring publication by 
Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co. The authors are Drs. 
Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb, some of 
whose lectures recently given in New York City will 
form a part of the work. 

Tlie dramatic rights of "A Lottie Brother of the 
Rich " have been acquired by Messrs. Liebler & Co., 
of New York, who have already arranged with the 
Grand Opera House of Chicago to stage the play for 
the first time at that theatre on January 18 next. Mr. 
Patterson will dramatize the novel himself. 

A new book by the author of that delightful volume, 
** Conf essio MecUci," is announced by The Macmillan 
Co. The title is « Faith and Works of Christian 
Science," and the various chapters will deal with such 
subjects as The Reality of Nature, Disease and Pain, 
Common Sense and Christian Science, and Authority 
and Christian Science. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish for the « International 
School of Peace " a valuable work containing the ** Texts 
of the Peace Conferences at The Hague, 1899 and 
1907." The texts are given in French and English (in 
parallel colunms), and certain related documents, such 
as the Geneva Convention and the United States Articles 
of War, are given in an appendix. The work is edited 
by Mr. James Brown Scott, and prefaced by Mr. Elihu 
W. Root. 



As the date of the Lincoln centenary approaches, 
interest in everything connected with Lincoln's life 
increases. An important historical study announced for 
early publication is <*The Assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln," by Mr. David M. DeWitt, whose scholarly 
work on <<The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew 
Johnson " is known to historical students. 

An additional volume in the ** Authentic Edition " of 
the writings of Charles Dickens is entitled « Miscel- 
laneous Papers," and is published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The contents of this volume consist of 
contributions to various newspapers and magazines, now 
brought together by Mr. B. W. Matz, and filling a vol- 
ume of over seven hundred closely-printed pages. 

James Dennistoun's << Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Urbino " has long been a standard work, but has for 
many years been unprocurable except from the dealers 
in second-hand books. No apology is needed for the 
handsome new edition, in three volumes, which has been 
edited and annotated by that approved lover of Italy, Mr. 
Edward Hutton. The John Lane Co. publish this work. 

The Oliver Ditson Co. send us the first of two volumes 
of « Piano Compositions " by Louis Morean Gottschalk, 
with a biographical sketch by Mr. William Arms Fisher. 
Here we have « The I^st Hope," « The Maiden's Blush," 
« The Dying Poet," and a dozen others of the sentimental 
pieces so familiar to the last generation, and so vastly 
better than the " popular " music upon which the young 
people of to-day are surfeited. 

The first fruits of the labors of the recently organized 
Concordance Society come to us in << A Concordance to the 
English Poems of Thomas Gray," edited by Professor 
Albert S. Cook, and published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Co. The volume is of moderate compass, and its early 
appearance has been made possible by the friendly col- 
laboration of a dozen or more scholars who have made 
the excerpts and read the proofs. 

The popularity of Mr. Greorge P. Upton's handbook, 
« The Standard Operas," is evidenced by the announce- 
ment of the publishers that they are just putting to 
press the fifth printing of the new illustrated edition. 
This edition was first issued in October, 1896, at which 
time the book was entirely rewritten and illustrations 
added. The work originally was pubh'shed in 1885, was 
revised in 1896, then reset in 1906, and the present is the 
twenty-fourth edition of the book since the beginning. 

The Champlain Society of Toronto has decided to 
undertake, with Mr. H. P. Biggar as editor, a transla- 
tion of the complete works of Champlain, and at the 
same time to reprint the French text. The whole 
work will run to four considerable volumes. Mr. 
Biggar is known as the author of << The Early Trading 
Companies of New France," and other historical works. 
The publications of the Society are in limited editions 
of 500 copies — 250 for members and 250 for subscrib- 
ing libraries. 

Following up the success of Dr. Walton's "Why 
Worry ? " which has gone through five editions in six 
months, the Messrs. Lippincott expect to publish this 
month another volume on an allied subject by Dr. 
J. A. Mitchell. It will be called « Self Help for the 
Nervous." Among the outdoor books planned by the 
same publishers for the spring season are <« The Home 
Garden," a new volume by Mr. Eben E. Rexford, 
author of " Four Seasons in the Garden," and a book 
on the subject of wild flowers by Dr. George L. Walton, 
author of "Why Worry." 
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Topics is Iibading Perioi>icai.8. 

January, 1909. 

AdTertisement. Bdwud 8. Martin. Atlantic, 
Affinities of History. Famous — I. Lyndon Orr. MunteV' 
Alexander. J. W.. Moral Deoorations of. W. Walton. Seribner. 
Alexis, Nord, and His NeBroBepablic O. J.M.Simons. Muntey. 
American Art. — Is it a Betrayal t L. H. SoUivan. Craftiman. 
American Art: Its Fatnre. Birse Harrison. No, American. 
Am. Democracy and Corporate Reform. R.B.Beed. Atlantic. 
American Painters in Paris. Some New. C. H. Caffin. Harper. 
American Politics, Passinir of the Reactionary in. Mun»ev. 
American Tariff-Makinff. Canada and. Review of Jtevietos. 
Aatomobile Raoersand their Achievements. M. Irrinir* Putnam. 
Baedeker, The New — VI. Bookman. 
Balaclava, Battle of. Robert Shaokleton. Harper. 
Balestrieri. Uonello, Art of. Charles H. Caffin. Metropolitan. 
BalkanStates:Bnrope's8torm-Centre. Muneey. 
Baliac in Brittany. W. H. Helm. Putnam. 
Bensraet Road, Bnildinff the. A. W. Pace. World*9 Work. 
Biff Families, — What they Mean to Nations. WorlcPt Work. 
Bleaching and Dyeing Foods. E. H. S. Bailey. Popular Science. 
Blind Spot, The. Edwin L. Sabin. lAppineott. 
Botanists. St. Lonis—n. Perley Spanldinff. Popular Science. 
Bnddinff Girl, The. O. Stanley Hall. Appleton, 
Boflalo. Last of the. J. C. Jacobs. World*i Work. 
Caine. Hall. Antobiography of — V . Appleton. 
California Paradoxes. Frances A. Dooffhty. Putnam. 
Campaicn«Fnnd Publicity. Perry Belmont. North American. 
Canadian Manofacturers. S. Forriti. North American. 
Chemistry and Medicine, Modem. T. W. Richards. Atlantic. 
Charoh,The. and Scholarship. Shailer Mathews. World To-day. 
Civic Betterment,NewCampaignfor. P.N.KeUogs. Rev.o/Revt. 
Cleveland, Grover, at Princeton. Andrew F. West. Century. 
Conmiercialiam. J. J. Stevenson. Popular Science. 
Conti. Cesare: Italian-American Hustler. Outing. 
Converse, F. S.: Composer. F. W. Cobnm. World To-day. 
Cornwall, Snffland. Land's End at. Arthnr Symons. Harper. 
Oountiy Local Improvement Societies. E.E.Rexford. Outing. 
Cowboy, Photocraphinff the. H. P. Steger. World*9 Work. 
Crested Robber. The. Charles L. Bull. Cotmopolitan. 
Darwin, Poetry and Science in. B. Titchener. Popular Science. 
Desert Lineaments. C. R. Keyes. Popular Science. 
Dlwanof Ahmed Ased-Ullah of Damascus. N.Duncan. Harper. 
Doctor. New Mission of the. Ray S. Baker. American. 
Elizabethan Drama. New Books on. W.A.Neilson. Atlantic. 
Employers' Liability. Frank W. Lewis. Atlantic, 
Empress Dowacer of China. A Visit to the. World To-day. 
England from an American Viewpoint ~ I. Seribner, 
England's Unemployed, Salvation Army and. Rev, of Revt, 
English in Sinffinff. The Use of . Francis Rogers. Seribner, 
Enfflish Examples at Metropolitan Art Museum. Seribner. 
Farm Brook, Power from the. Donald C. Shafer. Rev. of Revt. 
• Farmer whose Son is Also a Farmer. E. Berwick. Worlds t Work. 
Fifteenth Amendment. M. F. Morris. North A merUsan, 
Fire Waste. Our Shameless. S. H.Adams. Everybody**, 
Florida: A Winter Playground. KirkMunroe. Outing. 
Flying-Machine: Key to World Control. Metropolitan. 
Flying Machines, Modem. Maximilian Foster. Everybody's. 
Germany, The Crisis in. Harry Thurston Peck. Muneey. 
Germany, The Year in. William C. Dreher. Atlantic, 
Gtospel for the Rich. The. Charles F. Aked. Appleton. 
GtospelsofLindau: Famous JeweledBook.G.Teall. Coemopolitan 
Graft in San Francisco, People's War against. World To-day, 
Great Blue Heron. The, and his Neighbors. H. R. Sass. A tlantic. 
Guinness. Mrs. Benjamin. R. H. Totherington. Muneey, 
Haystack. A 120.000.000. F. G. Moorhead. Outing. 
Haytian President. Setting Up a New. D. BuiTum. Oviing. 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley. JohnMuir. Century. 
Horses. Wild. WiUC. Bamee. McClure. 
Hughes, Charles E. William S. Bridgman. Munsey. 
Humor. Every Man in his. H. W. Boynton. Putnam, 
Industrial Education, Need for. M. I. MaoDonald. OrafUman. 
Ireland. The New — IX. Sydney Brooks. North A meriean, 
Italian Immigrants of Tontitown. J. L. Mathews. Everybody's. 
Kennedy. Charles R., Two Plays by. E. L. Gary. Atlantic. 
Labor,— Howit Will AbeorbCapital. A. Carnegie. World's Work. 
Life Insurance Legislation. W. J. Graham. World To-day. 
Life Insurance Policies for Special Purposes. World's Work. 
Lincoln and Darwin. A. Sherwood. World's Work. 
Lindsey. Judge, Campaigning for. World To-day. 
Lions that Stopped a Railroad — III. Worlds s Work. 
Literature. The New. Atlantic. 

Matrimony. A School for. F. W. Orowninshleld. Appleton. 
Meat, A New. for the Millions. Eleanor Gates. American. 
Milk, Fermented, Effect of. C. A. Herter. Popular Science. 
Milton. George A. Gordon. Atlantic. 



Milton, The Many-Sided. H. T. Peck. Cosmopolitan. 

Mission Bungalow in Calfomia, A. H. L. Gaut. Crciftsman. 

Mommsen and Ferrero. H. T. Peck. Bookman. 

Mortality of Overweights and Underweights. McClure. 

Mount Huasoaran. First Ascent of. Annie S. Peck. Harper. 

Mnck-Raking Trust. Horrors of the. J. L. Ford. Appleton. 

Musician. The, as a Money-Maker. L. M. Isaacs. Bookman. 

National Art, Progress in Our. Robert Henri. Cretftsman. 

National Life. New Order in Our. W. A. White. American, 

National Mind Cure. Practicing. World To^ay. 

National Societies, Foreign Associates of. Popular Science. 

Navajo Sheep-Herder. A. N. C. Wyeth. Seribner. 

Naval Administration. Our. G.W.Melville. North American. 

New England's Method of ABslmllatlng the Alien. Putnam. 

New Year's Resolutions, On Making. Lippincoit. 

" New York Sun." The. Will Irwin. A meriean. 

Norton. Charles Eliot. Barrett Wendell. Atlantic. 

Old Salem Ships and Sailors— Xn. R.D. Paine. Outing. 

Opera. Nationalism in. Katharine Roof . Ci'ofttman. 

Opium Question. Britannious. North American. 

Orange Grove. In a. B. P. Powell. Outing. 

Pacific Coast Old Village, A. Clifton Johnson. Outing. 

Panama. Reminiscences of Past Centuries in. Putnam, 

Paris. De St. Louis of. Frances W. Huard. Seribner, 

Pearl, Quest of the. C. Bryson Taylor. Everybody's. 

Penal Code. Our First National. G.Sutherland. No. American. 

Petroleum of the United States. D. T. Day. Rev. of Revs. 

Philippine Teachers' Vacation Assembly. World To-day. 

Pinchot, Gilford : Forester. Hewett Thomas. Review of Reviews, 

Playwright, The, and his Players. Brander Matthews. SerUmfer. 

Poe. W. C. Brownell. Seribner, 

Foe, Edgar Allan. Morris Bacheller. Munsey. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. George L. Knapp. Lippineott. 

Poe and Mrs. Whitman. Century. 

Poe as a Critic. Sherwin Cody. Putnam. 

Poe and Secret Writing. Firmin Dredd. Bookman. 

Poe from an English Point of View. Norman Douglas. Putnam. 

Poe in Society. Eugene L. Didier. Bookman. 

Foe's Lost Poem. John H. Ingram. Bookman. 

Poet of the Shadows. The. Acnes Lee. North American. 

Portsmouth Treaty. The. General Karopatkin. McClure. 

Postal Savings-Banks. Need of. G. V. L. Meyer. Rev. of Revs. 

Potsdam, Picturesque. R. H. Schauffier. Century. 

Presidential Election, Meaning of the. C. A.Conant. Atlantic. 

Prosperity, Advance Agent of. C M. Keys. World's Work. 

Puerto Rico. Colorful. Roy M. Mason. Outing. 

Physiology Class, My. Margaret Doolittle. Appleton. 

Reclamation Service, The. Forbes Lindsay. Craftsman. 

Retrospect. The. Ada Cambridge. Atlantic. 

Roosevelt's Opportunity. D. S. Miller. Popular Science. 

Root.Elihu: World Statesman. Walter Wellman. Rev. of Revs. 

Rudovitz Extradition Case. The. S. N. Harper. World To-day. 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus: Reminiscences of. Century. 

Saloon-Keeper's Experience and Observations. McClure. 

Sand, G^eorge, and De Musset. Letters of — II. Metropolitan. 

Schneider. Otto J. : Etcher. Arthur Hoeber. Cosmopolitan. 

School and Family. J. McK. Cattell. PopiUar Science. 

Schools. Outdoor. C. Hanford Henderson. World's Work, 

Shaler. Nathaniel S.. Autobiography of— I. Atlantic. 

ShipsinMillet'sMural Decorations. Leila Mechlin. Crc^ftsman. 

" Shipwrecker," The. and his Work. A. W. Rolker. Appleton. 

Silks. Dyeing of. Charles Pellew. Craftsman. 

Six-Shooter. The American. Emerson Hough. Outing. 

Smithsonian Institution. C. M. Blackford. North American. 

Snake Bite Remedies. R. L. Ditmars. Outing. 

South. The Solid. Hannis Taylor. North American. 

Spanish Corks of San Feliu de Guixols. World To-day. 

Spencer. Herbert. Career of. L. F. Ward. Popular Science. 

Stage, Appeal of the. J. L. Ford. McClure. 

Stevenson. Some Rare Glimpses of. Bailey Millard. Bookman. 

Stout and Thin. Mysteries of. Eustace Miles. Metropolitan. 

Strathoona, Lord, and Mount Royal. Outing. 

Strobeck. Chess-playing Village of. World To-day. 

Suggestion. About. James J. Walsh. Appleton. 

Summer Cottage in the Ohio Woods. E.A.Roberts. Craftsman. 

Swinburne and the Elizabethans. F.V.Keys. North American. 

Tariff Revision and the Trusts. Herbert E. Miles. Rev. of Revs. 

Tariff Revision. Hon. J. A. Tawney on. Review of Reviews. 

Technical Education. Cooperative Cures in. World To-day. 

Trees. Surgical Treatment of Our. C. A.Sidman. World To-day. 

Tropical Island, Town, and River. Marrion Wilcox. Putnam. 

Truant Boy, Reform for the. Charles Haroourt. Craftsman. 

Trust, The Benevolent. John D. Rockefeller. WorUPs Work. 

Utah's White Canyon. John F. Cargill. World To-day. 

Venezuela. The Real. G. P. Blaokiston. World To-day. 

Victoria. Queen — I. Mrs. S. C. Stevenson. Century. 

Water-Power. State Control of. C. R Lakeman. Rev. of Revs. 
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Weit, OpportnnitlM of the. Henry F. Cope. World To-day, 
Whlitler, The Pennell Biocraphy of. H. 8. lioirle. lAppineotL 
WhitmAn's Early Life on Lone laland. W. SteelL Mutuey* 
Woman, Problem of Uie InteUeotoaL A m^rican. 
Woman. Thelnoonaeqaentlal American, li. H. Vone. jippteCon. 
Woman's FOeition— I. Dnoheei of Marlboronrh. No, American. 
Women of the Weet, Pioneer. Acnee 0. Lent. OuUno» 
Women who Work— m. W. Hard and B.C. Dorr. Bv€rvbody*t. 
World*e Becinnings. The. Bobert K. Dnnoan. Harper. 
Zanjnrill. lerael. Clarenee Book. Putnam, 



liisT OF Xew Books. 

[ThAfollnwing li$t^ wntaining S6 (jcfet, indudei book$ 
reeeivid 6y Tbx Dial nnce it» la$i £•#««.] 



Tha Story of My LIf • : BeooUeottons and Befleotloiia. By 

Ellen Terry. Illne., ^o, pp. 407. MoClure Go. I8J0 net. 
John Pattla, B.A., H.B,8.A. By Martin Hardle. BJL. Dlna. 

In oolor* larse 8to. pp. VIS. BCacmlllan Go. 16. net. 
Plarra !<• Tonmeor. By Ifary Gertmde Cnihlny. Ph.D. 

Umo. pp.817. MacmillanOo. $1.60 net. 
Saoollaottona of a N«w Xnirland Sdnoator. 1886-1906. By 

William A. Mowiy. Illaa.. ISmo. pp. 188. Silver. Bordett 

*Oo. HJiOnet. 



Tha Oonquest of tha Oreat Horihwast. By Acnes C. Laot. 

In 8 vols., iUne.. 8to. Ontinff Pnbllahlnc Oo. I6.net. 
Tha Xystary of ilia Ptnoknay Branffht. Bj Charies C. 

Nott. 8vo, pp. 884. Oentoiy Oo. tL net. 
Tha Sloops of tha Hndaon. By William B. Verplanck and 

Moses W. GoUyer. niQS., 18mo, pp. 171. Q. P. Patnam's 

Sons. $1.60 net. 
Tha Adoption of tha VonrtaanthAmendineint. By Horace 

Bd8arFlaok,Ph.D. 8vo, pp.S8&. Baltimore: John Hopkins 

Press. $8. net. 
A Nobla Oompany of Ad^antDraira. By Bofos BockweU 

Wilson. mn8..1Smo,pp.S19. B. W. Dodge * Go. 



A Utarary Htstory of Bnaala. By A. Brookner; edited by 

BlUa H. Minns, M.A. ; trans, by H. Havelock, M JL. With 

trontispieoe in oolor. laige 8vo, pp. 666. " Library of Liter- 

aiy History.** Gharles Scribner*e Sons. $4. net. 
liOttan of ICra. Jamaa O. Blalna. Edited by Harriet S. 

Blaine Beale. In 8 vols.. 18mo. gilt tops. Doffldd * Go. 

$4. net. 
Writlnffa of Gaorga Waahinffton. Edited by Lawrence B. 

Evans. Ph.D. With photocravnre portrait, Svo. pp. 667. 

G. P. Patnam's Sons. $8 JO net. 
Tha Writinsa of Jamaa Ifartlaon. oomprlsinff his Public 

Papers and his Private Gorrespondenoe. Edited by Oaillard 

Hunt. VoL VnL. 1806-1818. Svo, gOi top. nncnt. pp. 466. 

G. P. Patnam's Sons. (Sold in seta only.) 
ThaTanilnffofaShraw: Being the Original of Shakespeare'ts 

** Taming of the Shrew." Edited by F. S. Boas. 18mo. 

pp. 186. ** Shakespeare Library." DnffleldAGo. $l.net. 
Hanry BlTkhaart and the Foundations of the Oxford Chair of 

Poetiy: A Pnblic Leotnre. By J. W. Mackall. M.A. Svo. 

pp. 88. Oxford University Press. 
Salf-Maaaiiramant. By William DeWitt Hyde. 16mo,pp.74. 

B. W. Hnebech. 60ots.net. 

NEW BDinOHS OV 8TAKDABD IjITBBATITBB. 

Satoctad Poama of Ptarra da BonaaTd. Choaen by St. John 
Lncaa. lOoo, pp. 886. Oxford University Press. $1.76 net. 

Ozftvd Uhranr of Proaa and Varaa. New vols. : Selected 
Poems of William Baraea. ohoaea and edited by Thomas 
Hardy; Echoes from the Oxford Magasine, being reprints 
of seven years: Annals of the Parish, by John Gait, with 
introduction by Q. S. Gordon : Poems by John dare, with 
introduction by Arthur Symons: War Songs, sheeted by 
Ghriatophar Stone, with introduction by General Sir Ian 
Hamilton. EaohlOmo. Oxford University Press. Per vol.. 
80ct8.net. 

Tha Wall of Saint Olafa. By Anatole Prance; trans, by Alfred 
AlUnaon. Svo. pp. 808. John Lane Oo. $8. 

Tha V^agmanta of Xmpadoolaa. Trans, by William S. 
' Leonard, Ph.D. 18mo. pp. 88. Open Gourt PabUshing Go. 

AsTonlJkalt. Edited by F. J. Fnmlvall. with Introduction 
byF.W.OIarka. ** Old-Spelling Shakeapeara.** 18mo,pp.88. 
Doffldd A Go. $1. net. 

^CoAfiauecroii next page J 



THE 

Mosher 
Books 

ne only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine band-made 
paper books at 
popular prices 
in ^America. 



THE 

MOSHER BOOKS 

CATALOGUE 






1 



My New Catalogue coYering 
every title I have published, 
1891-190S inclusive, is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
on request. It is without ques- 
tion a bibtUt in itself and as 
choice a production as I can 
hope to offer. 

Thomas B. Mosher 

PORTLAND, MAINE 



RIDDLES THAT INTEREST YOU 

'* /s there another Exietence after Death P " 
'' Is Intercourse with SpirHs PeasibU ? ** 
" Can the Sick be Healed without Drugs ?" 

If 70a want the eoandest. hest worth knowfaig, on thete 
snbjeets, order Bajon'e "FADB or FAGTBT** 78 cents: snd 
Bajon'8 ** THX MT8TIG aSLP.'* 60 oenta. 

FBUNKUN A. ROBINSON. 

M. 8. PnhUahing Oompany. Stt Wabash ATcnne, Ckicaoo. 



OUR JANUARY CLEARANCE 

CATALOGUE 

GOOD BOOKS 



WILL HAVE 
SOME 



THE PRICES WILL BE BO LOW THAT 

YOU WILL WANT TO BUT, 

Mailed on reqnest. 

THE R R. HUNTTING COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD. MASSAGHUSEITS 



D A DC and imnanal BOOKS on Sonth Amexioa, 
<^^^«^^ Tazaa. Xaadoo. Waat Indlaa. ato. 

LATIN.AMBBIGA BOOK OOMPANY. 
Catalogue on appUcatton. 908 Front St., Naw Tons Cinr. 



BOOK PLATES FOR BOOK LOVERS 

TbspoidldlcarM yearbooks. OrdMrealadMdaiapkiSeaBdliaMiiwIikk 
idanttty, pratsot, sad sttikh than. Wnte for prioM and free ■inplai' 
0. TALBNTIirS KUtBT, Derigner, 14S6 SnMSoa St., Den^w,C«lo. 



MILTON AS A SGHOOLMASTER 

John Milton was bom in London in 1606, jnst three oes- 
tariee ago, his birthday being Deoember 9. One interesdop 
and nsefnl recognition of the ter-oentensry, whieh will be 
Talaed espeeially by oar teachers, is the pnblioalion by the 
direetors of the Old Sonth work in Boston, as one of their 
large series of Old South Leaflets, of Milton's famous little 
treatise on Bdneatioa. A most remarkable treatise this «ss 
for its time. 

Priea. 5 cants ; S4.00 p«r 100. 



SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS, 



DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OM Soath Meeting Honae, Waaliiagtwi St., Beston 



1909.] 
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LIBT OF NEW BOOKS— eonUnued 
A Flat Iron for % Vuthinff ; or. Some PMaaces in the Life 
of an Only Son. lUns., 12mo. pp. 286. ** Queen's TrMsores 
Series." llacmillan Co. $1. 

BOOKS OV VBB8B. 
The Bnrdon Bearor: An Epic of Lincoln. By Pnuude 

HowMd Williams. Larse Sro, pp. 90O. Gtooxse W. Jacobs 

AOo. t2.60net. 
Poems and Soimota of I<oiilao Ohandler Xonlton. With 

Introduction by Harriet Prescott Spofford. With photogra- 

▼nre portrait, 12nio, pp. 476. Little. Brown A Oo. tlJSO. 
Tho Woman of Oorinth : A Tale in Verse. By Henuuui 

Hacedom. lemo, pp. 56. Honffhton Mifflin Ck>. H. net. 
Baoh in Hia Own Tonffne. and Other Poems. By William 

Herbert OaiTnth. lemo, pp. 129. O. P. Putnam's Sons. 

H. net. 
Tha Ubrarlan of tha Deaart and Other Poems. By Harry 

Lyman Koopman. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 78. Boston: 

Brerett Press. 
I<aaTaainthaWind. By Blsa Lorraine. 12mo. uncut, pp. 122. 

Oxford: B. H. BlackweU. 

Breath of tha World. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 8vo, pp. 272. 

O. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.60 net. 
Tha Daya of I<onff Ago, and Immortality. By Warren E. 

Oomstoek. Illns. in tint. 12mo. Boston : <}orham Ptess. 
Poema. By Frances BawlinsDes. UmcgUttop. uncut.pp.67. 

Boston: Gorham Press. 11.25. 
Nanoy Kaolntyre: A Tale of the Prairies. By Lester 

Shepard Parker. lUus., 12mo. rUt top. uncut, pp. 108. 

Boston: Oorham Press. $1. 



John the Bai»tlat : A Play. By Hermann Sodeimann : trans. 

by Beatrice Marshall. 8vo.pp.202. John Lane Oo. |1.60net. 
The Winterf east. By Charles Bann Kennedy. Illos.,12mo, 

pp. 160. Harper * Brothers, tt 25. 
The World and his Wife. By Charles Frederic Nirdlhiger. 

lUus., 12mo, pp. 216. Mitchell Kennerley. H.neL 

FICTION. 
The Stroke Oar. By Balph D. Paine. Illus.. 12mo. pp. 246. 
Outinff Publishinc Co. $1.60. 

The Kiss of Helen. By Charles Marriott. 12mo, pp. 810. 

John Lane Co. $t.50. 
Armlnel of the West. Fy John Trevena. 12mo. pp. 861. 

Moffat, Yard * Co. $1JM>. 

Ohimis ; or. An Experiment in Economics. By D. B. C. Sro, 
pp.816. New York: Gertrude Ogden Tubby. $1.26 net. 

TSAVXL AKD DBBO&IPTION. 

Bnwenaorl : An Account of the Expedition of H. B. H. Prince 
Luiffi Amedeo of Savoy. Duke of the Abmxzi. By Filippo de 
Filippi. F.B.a.S. : with Preface by H. B. H. the Duke of the 
AbruEzi. Illus. in color, etc.. 4to. pp. 410. E. P. Dutton * 
Co. $8. net. 

Flffhtlnff the Turk in the Balkans : An American's Adven- 
tures with the Macedonian Revolutionists. By Arthur D. 
Howden Smith. Illus., 12mo. pp. 860. O. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1 76 net. 

Pictures of Old Chinatown. By Arnold Oenthe ; with text by 
Will Irwin. 8vo. pp. 67. Moffat, Yard A Oo. $1. net. 

BBIiiaiON AKD THSOLOaT. 
Xodemiam: The Jowett Lectures, 1908. By Paul Sabatier; 

trans, by C. A. Miles. 12mo. uncut, pp. 848. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. $1 .26 net. 
The Foundation and the Buperstmotiire ; or, The FSith of 

Christ and the Works of Man. By Richard Mead De Mill. 

8vo. pp. 892. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $8. net. 
The liiTinar Word. By Elwood Worcester. 12mo, pp. 861. 

Moffat, Yard * Co. $160 net. 
The Besurreotion of Jesns. By James Orr, M.A. i2mo. 

pp. 292. Jennings * Graham. $1.60 net. 
Onr New Testament : How Did We Get It t By Henry C. 

Vedder. 12mo. pp 888. Griffith A Rowland Press. $1. net. 
GkMipal Oheer Xeaaacea. By Polemus Hamilton Swift, D.D. 

12mo, pp. 846. Jennings A Graham. $1.26 net. 
How to Orow inthe Ohrlstian Iiife : or, Wells by the Way. 

By William Wistar Hamilton. 18mo. pp. 46. Griffith * 

Rowland Press. 
Christ Amonff the Oattle : A Sermon. By Frederic Rowland 

Marvin. Fifth edition ; 16mo. pp. 58. Troy.N.Y.: Pafraets 

Book Co. 

fCavUinved on next page) 






WILLIAM Hi JENRINS CUi StaHout/iaSpHntSi 
861-863 SIXTH AVE., Cor. 4.8th St., NEW YORK 

FRENCH 



AVD omsa 



BOOKS 

Complete oeta- 
logs on leanest. 



asAD oini 
ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 THIsil Finer 
60 ets., doth 65 ots. per volnmo. CONTES 
CHOISIS. 24 TIttos. Paper 26 ots., doth 
40 ots. per volume. Mstterptooes, pore, Inr weQ- 
knowB sathors. Read extonsivelv by nliim, 
notes in BagUdi. LMt on appliostton. 



JAMES D. BRUNER'S 

HUGO'S DRAMATIC 
CHARACTERS 

'* Able Hugo orltioism." — Courier^oumaU 
" Deeply intersstinc Uterary criticism." — The Dial. 
* A fine specimen of literary criddsm of the indnotiTe 
type." — The Outlook, 

GINN A COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 



I TYPEWRITE Beasonable Bates »O0 Greenwood Ave. 
lIAMTTCr'DIDTC BacpertWork CHICAGO 

mAnUdCKlrld MYRTLE GOODFELLOW Tel. HP 6607 



MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPEWRITTEN 



EXPEBT SBEVICE 

MOnSBATE FEES 
L. E. Swsiti, 026 Newport, Chiosgo 



THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 

Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CBITIdSli. EXPEBT 
BBVI8ION OF M88. Advice as to imblication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIPTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

**%1it apemoftss ot a jFaflure" 

WITH AN ACOOUirr OF THE MAN AND HIS M ANUSCBIPT. 
Bj DANIEL W. KITTEBDGB. Cloth. $1^ net. 

U. P. JAMBS, Booksellen Cincinnati. 

F.X. HOI<I<T 

Anthora' and Pnbliahani' B e p roa «ntativ 

Circnlars sent upon request. 166 Fifth Avenue. Nnw Yobk. 

WILLIAM BROWN 

Dealer in Old and Rare Books and Valuable 

Autograph Letters 

Will send his Catalogues fkbb to Collectors on application. 
(For many yean at 96 Princest Street,) 

S CASTLE STREET EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 

RflOWQ ALL OUT- OP- PRINT BOOKS SUPPUBD. 
L9Vrv/rv^« nomsttaronwbstsabjeot. Wrttens. Weosafst 
yea say book ever pnblMhed. Plsait atste mats. Ostalogue fsee. 
BAKSB*8 OBBAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Brii^ St., BoumreaAM, Eve. 

PRIVATE LIBRARY FOR SALE 

Bare and Valuable Books in Science. Mechanics, literature. 

Prices low. Send for catalorne. 

JOHN C. PHIN, Patbbsox. N. J. 



FOR ANY BOOK ON BARTH wiite to H. H. TIMBY, 

Book Hontsr. jOstslofoss free, lit Hsft. BmA BIdg., Ooanosnt, O. 



The Study-Guide Series 

Stody^^uides for the Historical Plays of Shakespeare are 
now published: for College Classes and Clubs. Send for list. 
Also The Study of Historical Fiction and of Idy Us of the King. 

For Us« In Sooondary Sohools 

The study of Ivanhoe: A Guide to 'Rnglish Syntax: The 
Study of Four Idylls of the King — college entrance lequire- 
ments. Address 
H. A. Davidson, The Stndy-Onlde Series, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS'~eonUnu4d 
FrMh Wat«r from Old Wells : Belnff the Welto of the Bible. 
By Bobert G. Sejmoar. 12ino. pp. 314. GMfilth * Bowlend 



BOONOKIO0 AKD POLITIOB. 
The Bvolntion of Xodem Qmnmny, Bj William Harbntt 

Dawaon. Lanre 8vo, pp. 606. Charles Bcribner'a Sons. 

$4. net. 
The Amorlowi Bzeontivo and EbceoatiTO Xothoda. Br 

John F. Pinlejr and John F. Sandenon. 12nio« pp. 882. 

*' American State Series. '* Oentnry ( )o. $1.S6 net. 
Some BoQthem dneations. By William Alexander Mao- 

Oorkle, LL.D. 12mo,pp.818. O. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.76 net. 
Our Waatefnl Nation. By Rudolph Cronan. Illus.. 12mo, 

pp. 184. Mitchell Kennerley. H. net. 

80IBK0B AND NATlTBa. 
Kara aa the Abode of Iiife. By Perdval Lowell, A.B.. LL.D. 

nios., 8vo. pp. 288. MacmiUan Ck>. tSL60 net. 
The Frettiwater Aqtuurinm and ita Inhabitants. By Otto 

Ecgelinff and Frederiidc Ehrenberff. XUns.* 12mo. pp. 862. 

Henry Holt St Co. |2. net. 
Children and Qardens. By Oertmde Jekyll. Illns., large 

8to, pp. 110. Charles Scrlbner Sons. t2. net. 

ART AND ABGHABOIiOaT. 

Some Notable Altera in the Church of England and the 

American Episcopal CSiurch. By John Wright, D.D., LL.D. 

nius., large 8to, gilt top, uncut pp. 878. MaomiUan Co. 

|8.neL 
French Prtnta of the Eighteenth Century. By Ralph 

Nevill. nius. in photogravure, etc.. large 8vo. pp. M2. 

MacmillanCo. IS. net. 
The Higher Iiife in Art : ASeriesof Lectures on the Barbizon 

School of Prance. By John La Farge. Illus., 8vo, pp. 187. 

McClure Co. 
Drawings of Watteao. nius. in color, etc., 4to. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. |2 60 net. 
The Xonnments of Christian Home, from Constantino to 

the Renaissance. By Arthur L. Frothingham. Ph.D. Illus., 

8vo. pp. 412. Maomillan Co. t2.26 net. 
How to Appreciate Prints. By Frank Weitenkampf. Illus.. 

8to. pp. 890. Moffat, Yard St Co. $1.60 net. 
The Art of Fainting in the Nineteenth Oentnry. By 

Edmund Von Mach. Dins., 12mo, pp. 177. Oinn A Co. 
Lettering and Writing. By Percy J. Smith. 4to. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. $1.60 net. 



The Origin and Development of the Xoral Ideas. By 
Edward Westermarck. Ph.D. Vol. II.. completing the work. 
Large 8vo. pp. 862. Bfacmillan Co. $8.60 net. 

Prtnoiplea of I«oglo. By George Hayward Joyce, S. J. Large 
8vo. pp. 481. Longmans, Green St Co. $2.60 net. 

BDUCATION, 
Readings in Bnfflish History. Drawn from the Original 
Sources and Intended to Illustrate a Short History of En- 
gland. By Edward P. Chesney. 12mo, pp. 781. Ginn A Co. 
$1.80 net. 

The Meenor Smith Xnsio Coarse. By Eleanor Smith. In 

4 vols., 12mo. American Book Co. Per set, $1.46. 
Plena and Solid Qeometry. By Elmer A. Lyman, nius.. 

12mo, pp. 840. American Book Co. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, with Selections from 

His Other Writings. Edited by H. A. Dayidson. M. A. lUus., 

16mo, pp. 886. D. C. Heath St Co. 

mSCSULANBOUS. 
The Psychology of Singing. By David C. Taylor. 12mo, 

pp. 878. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 
Hnman Foods and their Nutritive Value. By Harry Snyder, 

BJ9. Illus., l2mo, pp. 862. Macmillan Co. $1.26 net. 
The British Journal Photographic aiwi^w^^ m^d Photo- 
grapher's Daily Companion. Edited by George E. Brown. 

New York : George Murphy. $l.net. 
The Smoker's Tear Book. By Oliver Herford ; illus. in color 

by Sewell Collins. 8vo. Moffat, Yard St Co. $1. net. 
The Philosophy of Living which is Loving. By John P. 

Pogue. With portrait and decorations in color, 12mo, pp. 167. 

Cincinnati: C. J. Krehbiel St Co. 

Beport of the Ubrarian of Congreas, and Report of the 
Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds, for 
the Year ending June 80, 1906. Washington : Gtovemment 
rinting Office. 



M AGGS BROS* Undi^W. C Enslniid 

Dealers in Rare Books^ PrinUy and Autographs 

Voyages and Travels. Early Printed Books. Illuminated 
MSS. First Editions. Sporting and Coloured Plate Books. 
General Literature. 

Also Pine Portraits and Fancy Subjects (dhieHy Eighteenth 
Century). Earbr Engravings by the Old Masters. Modem 
Etchings by Wmstler and others. 

Autograph Letters and MSS. of great Historic and Literary 
interest. 

CUutifled CtUatogueB poitfree on applietUion, 
Cuttomert* ** deiidertxta ** tearehed for and reported 

free of charge, 

THE PILGRIMS and Other Poems 

By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

One vol., ao pp., Bodoni type, $9M, f Japan paper, $6M>: 
illumtnaied tiUe-paget; full moroeeot $S1MJ 

** Certainly there is nothing IIIdb it in our literature for origi- 
nality, daring, and breadth. . . . There is not a dull, common- 
place page in his book of more than two hundred pages. . . . 
No one can deny that fbr once the pious tribute of poetry to the 
Pilgrim Fathers becomes ' mighty interesting reading.* '* — ** The 
Ustmer " (Mr. Edward H. Clement) in the Boston Trameeript. 

"The poems are lefty, elevating or witty, amusing or bamor- 
oas, as the occasion offers. Mr. Dole has written a rare volume." 
— The Seattle Post- Intelligencer, 

" Never before was I so impressed with the advantages of 
having our popular history treated as yon have treated it in 
*The Pilgrims.'" — Mr. Erasmus Wilson of the PitUtmrp 
QaMetie- Timet, Addn-t JAMAICA PLAIN. MASS. 
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people who read book journals are the ones * 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, same of whom are bookish people. All 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Thb Dial is preeminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, — the literary and culti- 
vated class. 
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THE NEW REALISM. 



Some twenty years ago, Mr. Howells said, in 
terms that invited much sarcastic comment, that 
^' the art of fiction has, in fact, become a finer 
art than it was with Dickens and Thackeray. 
We could not suffer the confidential attitude of 
the latter, nor the mannerism of the former, 
any more than we could endure the prolixity of 
Richardson or the coarseness of Fielding." But 
it seems fair to urge that we do suffer the con- 
fidential attitude of, let us say, Mr. DeMorgan, 
and the mannerism of Sir Greorge Meredith 
without feeling that we are going critically very 
far wrong. And we can without much difficulty 
fancy some critic a score of years hence won- 
dering how it was that much popular fiction of 
the period about 1900 could have been taken 
for serious literature, in view of its lack-lustre 
manner, its photographic hardness of line, its 
preoccupation with trivialities, and its dulness 
of imagination. Our supposititious critic would 
be as wide of the truth, as unjust in his balanc- 
ingof valaes, as waahk actual prototype above 
cited, and both would appear, to a vision trained 
in observation of the ebb and flow of literary 
&shions, to have mistaken the accident for the 
substance, to have failed in discernment of the 
qualities which make literature vital and en- 
during. 

The pressure of every age remoulds the stuff 
of life to its own liking, and invests it with the 
garb of what at the given time passes for reality. 
A clothes-philosophy is as needful for the under- 
standing of literature as Carlyle showed it to be 
for the understanding of morals, but criticism 
doee not often get far enough away from its 
object to see the trappings for what they are, 
or to distinguish true from sham reality. It is 
universal life that really matters, not the guise 
that life assumes in any particular age. As Mr. 
Woodberry says, ^^ Thsd secret of appreciation 
is to share the passion for life that literature 
itself exemplifies and contains : out of real ex- 
perience, the best that one can have, to possess 
oneself of that imaginary experieooe which is 
the stuff of larger life and the place of the ideal 
expansion of tibe soul, the gateway to which is 
art in all forms and primarily Uterature ; to 
avail oneself of that for pleaaure and wisdom 
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and fulness of life." It is well, for most of us 
it is necessary even, that life should be con- 
stantly presented anew, since its familiar modes 
are those which are most likely to bring to our 
consciousness its more secret and intimate mes- 
sage. This principle concerns the historian, 
no less than the novelist or the poet. Signer 
Ferrero just now is giving a new reality to the 
annals of ancient Rome by relating them from 
the sociological angle of vision whence our 
present-day consciousness finds it most natural 
to view human affairs, whether past or present. 
He tells the same old story, but gives it fresh 
effectiveness by linking with it all sorts of 
familiar associations. So the imaginative writer 
will make his strongest appeal by keeping close 
to an idiom that is understanded of the people, 
only he must not, upon peril of swift f orgetful- 
ness, lapse from the essential dignity of his 
mission, or forget that he is one of iiie long 
succession of torch-bearers that are lighting the 
path of humanity pressing toward its ultimate 

goal. 

Mr. Henry Mills Alden has recently given us 
a whole book about what he calls ^^the new real- 
ism," " the new literature," and " the new psychi- 
cal era," and he really seems to think that the 
thoughts of men, as expressed in their imaginar 
tive writings, have become so ^^ widened with the 
process of the suns," so clarified by science and 
philosophy, that literature has at last come to 
its full stature. The works of Scott were mere 
literary gropings in comparison with the novels 
of ^^ the greatest master of English fiction," Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, or even with die writings of the 
modem magazinist, whose fibrm and assured step 
makes the great men of the past seem stumblers 
by comparison. A new " Faerie Queene" would 
be unwelcome to-day, and a new " Republic " 
would fall upon dull ears. " We do not want 
another Dickens. We are willing to turn him 
over with that other old playwright, Shake- 
speare, to the tender mercies of Tolstoy." 
The modem magazine, that instrument which 
brings the writer ^^ into intimate accord with the 
idiomatic expression of a general audience," has 
so refined our standards that the present age 
^^ may be said to be the only one which has the 
complete retrospect within the range of its clear 
vision and catholic appreciation." If we mod- 
ems, in comparison with our predecessors in 
literature, " do not loom up in so singular and 
striking eminences, we strike deeper and have a 
broader vision." 

As these amazing dicta multiply in Mr. 



Alden's pages, we grow more and more bei^- 
dered. One William Smith, an estimable con- 
tributor to ^^ Blackwood's Magazine," was, ^^e 
are told, the author of the ^' two greatest philo- 
sophical novels in the English language," — but 
we defy all casual readers, and most students of 
English literature, to name them. The phrase, 
«' from Sidney Smith to Charles Whibley,'* is at 
least a singular way of designating the line of 
^' the great English essayists." And we never 
saw quite such a jumble of names — some fairly 
noteworthy and some absolutely insignificant — 
as Mr. Alden gives us upon a single page (179) 
by way of exemplifying *' the new quality of 
imaginative writing." It would be unkind for 
us even to mention some of them in such a con- 
nection, and the best of them seem but shadows 
when compared with the names of the beacon 
lights of our literature. We can easily agree 
with the author when he says : ^^ Mrs. Ward 
is probably not a greater genius than Fielding, 
any more than the intellect of Herbert Spencer 
was greater than that of Aristotie, or the crea- 
tive power of Tennyson mightier than that of 
^schylus." But what are we to make of the 
implied suggestion that the members of such 
strangely-assorted couples are for one moment 
to be thought of as occupying the same intel- 
lectual plane? 

We have made some effort to find out just 
what are the qualities of ^^ the new realism " that 
Mr. Alden claims to have discovered. As far 
as his elusive method admits of logical statement, 
such passages as the following offer the best 
available clues to his thought : 

« We take the evil along with the good, making no 
problem of their reconcilemeht, since they are elements 
in a natural solution." 

« Literature, rejecting the unreal, has become homely 
of feature, with home-like sympathies, graoes, and 
charms, and at the same time more, subtle and wonder- 
ful in its disclosure of the deep truths of life than it ever 
was in its detachment from life or in its reflection of a 
life which has not found its true centre in a spiritual 
harmony and was therefore itself untrue, wearing all 
sorts of illusive or monstrous disguises." 

«The very content of the art, the kind of human 
phenomena emerging at the stage of psychical eyolution 
which we have reached, is unprecedented. All the old 
signs fail us; the weU-wom tokens have given place to 
an ever-fresh coinage. The creations of the human 
spirit are wholly its own, bom of it, not made in con- 
formity with any logical proposition or mental notion, 
and they bear no stamp of extraneous authority; what- 
ever of divinity they may have is in their purely human 
genesis." 

"Formerly the imagination dwelt in the house of 
Fame, exalting heroic or saintly deeds and personali- 
ties; now it is not busy with things that are memo- 
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Table or monumentally lasting; it dwells in the house 
of life." 

This is the best that we can do in the way of 
exposition. Probably these ideas are all implicit 
in the single phrase, ^* It is. the mild season in 
literature/' which evokes our hearty agreement, 
although we cannot interpret the saying in Mr. 
Alden's sense. It is certainly a mild kind of 
literature that is purveyed by the tjrpe of maga- 
zine with which the author has been associated 
for forty years, but all its graces and refine- 
ments cannot disguise its obvious lack of virility 
and penetrating vision. 

To support his thesis respecting the new real- 
ism, Mr. Alden is forced to postulate a new 
human nature, and he does not balk at the 
necessity. Since 1870, he tells us, there has 
been ^' a new era of psychical evolution, involv- 
ing something far deeper than an increased re- 
finement in manners — a revolution in human 
thought and feeling, a changed attitude toward 
life and the world." Furthermore, '^within 
the memory of men who have reached the age 
of fifty the human spirit has found its true 
centre of active development and of interpreta- 
tion — its real modernity, which does not mean 
the depreciation of the past, but a deeper and 
truer appreciation, nor any break in ibe con- 
tinuity of culture, which is rather led into 
fresher and more fertile fields of expansion." 
We fear that this disclaimer will not avail to 
offset that ^' depreciation of the past " which is 
implicit in the whole argument of the book. 
However the fashion of literary expression may 
change from age to age, the substance of thought 
romains about the same, and in the deeper sense 
we have no problems that the ancients did not 
ponder. The angle of our vision is shifted, but 
the object viewed romains fixed. Mr. Alden's 
effort to roveal in this twentieth century a new 
literaturo and a new human naturo seems to us 
nothing moro than an elaborate mystification. 
And, far from taking our curront modes of ex- 
pression to be praiseworthy, we think that they 
err in over-subdety and preciosity. The London 
" Nation " recently said : " Irrationalism in 
various shapes ia for the moment the dominant 
note in every department of life, and it is at 
least as powerful in philosophy as in sociology 
and in literaturo." As far as literaturo is 
concerned, we take this fact — since fact it 
seems to us — to be the direct outcome of our 
departuro from the approved ways, of our fev- 
erish desiro to find new things to say, and new 
ways of saying them. 



CASUA L COM MENT. 

Profbssob Rudolf Euckut, the winning << dark 
horse " in the Nobel-prize raoe — tboogh it shonld 
not be for a moment thought that he was voluntarily 
or consciously a competitor — is an interesting and 
attractive as well as highly gifted man. Prominent 
in German philosophic and speculative thought for 
the last third of a century, this Jena scholar and 
writer and teacher was little known to the outside 
world until about six years ago. An idealist in 
philosophy, and a Lutheran in religion, he repudi- 
ates the notion, entertained by his friend and 
neighbor, Professor Haeckel, of a mechanical and 
necessarian universe and a materialistie origin of 
spiritual forces. The two men aro earnest and 
enthusiastic students of the same great problems ; 
but how different the solutions they arrive at! 
<' Nobody since Martineau," says one who knows 
Professor Eucken well and is thoroughly familiar 
with his writings, *^ has written more eloquently or 
thought more deeply concerning the reality of a 
supernsensual world, the inevitableness of a self- 
revelation of divine purpose to the human soul, the 
necessity of a spiritual rebirth through ethical en- 
deavor, the freedom of nutn's moral personality, and 
its continuance beyond the limitations of space and 
time." His published works, which unite depth of 
thought, elevation of tone, and charm of style, are 
as yet little known to English readers ; but his most 
famous book, <<The Problem of Human Life as 
Viewed by the Great Thinkers," is even now in 
process of translation into our language, and wiU be 
published soon. It is not surprising to learn that 
miracles have no place in his universe of law and 
order, that divine attributes have never been granted 
exclusively to any one man, that there has never 
been a special creation of the world or a special 
rovelation to any favored race. In personal appear- 
ance, to one who visited him at. Jena, Professor 
Eucken appeared as <* a square-built man, a little 
under the normal size, blond in type, betraying his 
sturdy Frisian descent from a stock said to resemble 
most among Grermans the English raoe. Threescore 
years have silvered his hair and beard and furrowed 
his brow. Nothing could surpass the simplicity, 
genuineness, and heartiness of his greeting. One 
could well understand the saying of his pupils that 
Professor Eucken wins not only their admiration as 
a teacher, but their affection as a man." There is 
cause for congratulation in the better acquaintance 
with this man and his works that we are now in the 
way of making. • • • 

The indisputable claims ov Greek liters 
ATUBE AND ART have a valiant champion in Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy, who has come all the way from 
Dublin to remind us once more, in a course of 
Lowell Institute lectures, that if we choose to for- 
get the glory that was Groece, and to make the 
^' practical " the idol of our worship, we are likely 
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soon to be confronted with the paradox that the most 
practical of all are the things that are beantiful and 
useless. Some of the lecturer's reported utterances 
outside the lecture room are worth quoting. To him 
Greek is by no means a dead language. <^To con- 
sider a language dead which is the medium of com- 
munication of a numerous people is sufficiently 
absurd on the face of things. Its living importance 
is too little considered in the teaching of it. The 
mistake has been that students are not made to hear 
the langui^re. Its study ought to be supplemented 
by discourse in modern Greek." He even maintains 
that the pronounciation of modem Greek is fairly 
close to that of ancient The doing away with com- 
pulsory Greek in the college course he deplores. 
^<An idea gets abroad that Latin will do; but I 
notice that our finest type of scholar still takes 
Greek studies. As an examiner, I constantly have 
brought to my attention the difference between those 
who have and those who have not submitted to a 
drill in the classics. Those who come up for exam- 
ination in French and Grerman make mistakes which 
no classical scholar would ever make. The ushers 
who teach the modem languages are not so proficient ; 
their services come at a cheaper rate, and a general 
relaxation of the standards of scholarship sets in." 
Surprising to relate, our Dublin visitor finds one of 
the strongest characteristics of American scholarship 
to be '' its extreme laboriousness." He further says : 
'< Professor Goodwin set the fashion with his Greek 
Grammar, and the rest have followed. . . . Amer- 
ican scholars tend to be more minute even than the 
Germans, and if they have a failure it is just that, — 
the emphasis on the grammaticaL In one respect, 
however, America ought to take the first rank, and 
that is in the finely systematized and organized 
libraries. I have noticed this wherever I have gone, 
especially at Harvard and Chicago." There is com- 
pliment in both the censure and the praise ; but that 
we are yet conspicuously at fault in being unduly 
minute and painstaking in our scholarship, is open to 
question. • • • 

Thb bxcitemekt of beading an index may 
not be the most thrilling in the world, but, given a 
sympathetic and imaginative reader, it is consider- 
able. This is the season of the annual index — the 
way-finder to the past year's treasures of periodical 
literature. In his latest volume of essays Dr. 
Crothers expressed his preference for the dictionary 
if he were obliged to choose one book to relieve the 
tedium of solitary existence on a desert island. Far 
more stimulating, however, and infinitely richer in 
suggestion, would be a volume of Poole's Index. 
OpeniBg the latest instalment of that indispensable 
wotk, we hit upon such attractive and curiously 
juzteliOBed entries as the following: — '< Revel of 
the Saered Cats " and, immediately after, '< Revelar 
tion, IMvine, Need of Belief in "; << Determined 
Celibate " and, just before it, ^< Deterioration, Nar 
tional " and '< ditto. Physical." The causal connec- 
tion between determined celibacy and national as 



well as physical deterioration — race suicide and all 
its horrors — is obvious. ''Polly Stevens's Calf a 
Skin " vies in piquancy of appeal with three articles 
on Marco Polo that immediately follow. '' Aathor^ 
ship and Artificiality " has fine possibilities ; and 
so, too, it may be, to other eyes than ours, the page 
and a quarter of automobile headings may look 
irresistibly captivating. But the charm of the 
mysteriously suggestive is not confined to Poole. 
Take so apparency forbidding an index as that to 
the weekly ''Financial Supplement" of the New 
York " Evening Post." In its twelve closely printed 
columns occur such richly potential titles as these : — 
"Hard Times, Meeting with Courage," "Hard 
Times, Enterprises which may be hdLped by/' 
"Magnates, Illness of," "Optimists," "Chelsea 
Fire, Destruction of Capital seen in another Mood," 
" Chicago, one Industiy there that is looking up.*^ 
How comforting the assurance that while all other 
Chicago industries go about with eyes downcast^ 
there is still one that bravely and hopefully looks 
up and not down, forward and not back, out and not 
in, and lends a hand I Who, we beg leave to in- 
quire, can find this a dull world as long as there are 
indexes to read ? • • • 

The new joubnalism in China is one of the 
forces making for the enlightenment of that vast 
realm. More than two hundred newspapers have 
been started within the last few years, and active 
measures are taken to ensure their being not onlj 
published but read. In some of the provinces the 
viceroys provide public halls where the illiterate 
gather to hear the news read aloud. Hitherto the 
chief newspapers of China were conducted by for- 
eigners and were mostly in the English language; 
and even now many native newspapers publish a 
column or more of matter in English. China ought 
•to have a vigorous native press, for it is the home of 
what was, until a year ago, the oldest newspaper in 
the world — fifteen centuries or more old. It ceased 
publication because of its resentment at government 
interference with its claimed rights and privileges. 
It is expected that the modern newspaper will act 
as a powerful battering-ram on this Asiatic strong- 
hold of ignorance and superstition and stupid con- 
servatism. But the daily issue of a journal that 
uses type embracing eleven thousand different char^ 
acters is an undertaking whose magnitude none but 
a compositor can appreciate. 

• • • 

The making of many monogbaphs on economic 
themes was strongly deprecated by Professor Patten 
of the University of Pennsylvania in his presidential 
address at the late annual meeting of the American 
Biconomic Association at Atlantic City. In his 
opinion, our libraries are congested with those pon- 
derous volumes of transactions and proceedings, 
technical journals, and special studies, that accumu- 
late so rapidly, take up so much room, are so little 
read — and, let it be added, are often such a source 
of bother aud perplexity to the cataloguer. He 
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urges the economist to abandon the dry and tech- 
nical treatment of his subject, to write for the news- 
papers and magazines, and to '^ arouse the imagina- 
tion by striking phrases and vivid contrasts." 
Furthermore, spurning the pile of learned tomes 
bequeathed to us by the earlier economists, he does 
not hesitate to declare that ^' there is no renown 
-worth having but that of the newspaper and the 
magazine and the class-room," and that ''there can 
be no economic literature apart from general liter- 
ature. We give the content to which others give 
the form. To separate ourselves from the general 
literary movements of the age is to deprive our- 
selves of influence, and literature of content." He 
exalts the editor, advises his hearers to desert the 
library for the sanctam, and speaks with no pro- 
found respect for the reputation based on books 
that no one reads. The economist should take his 
place on the firing line of civilization. ''No fact 
is valuable to the economist unless it is also valuable 
to the journalist who summarizes events, the editor 
who comments on them, and the reformer who uses 
them." This manifestation, on Professor Patten's 
part, of a reaction from excessive specialization is a 
wholesome sign ; and yet it is also a danger signal, 
for it may serve as encouragement to superficiality, 
dilettanteism, the courting of popular applause, and 
various other sorts of unscholariy conduct His 
exhortation is for the Dryasdusts; let all others 

listen with mental reservations. 

• • • 

The public library habit in olden times 
was rather slow of acquirement, partly for the very 
sufficient reason that public libraries were few and 
far between, and also because, in this country at 
least, so many other things, of more urgent import- 
ance than keeping abreast of the literature of the 
day, were damoring to be done. In the autumn of 
1754, just after a shipment of books for the New 
York Society Library had arrived from London, 
there appeared in the New York " Mercury " this 
timely and stirring exhortation : " We hope that all 
who have a Taste for polite Literature, and an 
Eager Thirst after Knowledge and Wisdom, will 
now repair to those Fountains and Repositories from 
whence they can, by Study, be collected. And we 
heartily wish that the glorious Motives of acquiring 
that which alone disting^uishes human Nature (we 
mean Science and Virtue joined to the noble Prin- 
ciples of being useful to Mankind and more espe- 
cially to our dear Country) will be sufficient to excite 
the most Lethargic, to peruse the Volumes pur- 
chased for this End by Means of the Advice and 
Endeavours of Grentlemen whom we and future 
Generations will have reason, we hope, to praise 
and extoll: and whom we cannot help saying are 
an Honour to their Country : We finally wish that 
New York, now she has an opportunity, will show 
that she comes not short of the other Pirovinoes in 
Men of excellent Genius, who by cultivating the 
Talents of Nature, will take off that Reflection cast 
on us by the neighboring Colonies of being an 



ignorant People." " The History of the New York 
Society Library," with an introductory account of 
" The Library in Colonial New York " from 1698 to 
1776, has b^n well written by Mr. Austin Baxter 
Keep, and printed for the Trustees by the De Vinne 
Press. . . , 

Mb. Spoffobd's sucoessob at Washington as 
assistant librarian appears to be a man of mark. 
Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, former chief of the division of 
bibliography, is endowed in no small measure with 
some of those qualities of mind and memory that 
disting^hed his predecessor. No one has been more 
in demand on the part of congressmen and others 
engaged in " getting up " subjects for oratorical or 
argumentative or literary presentation. We are told 
that so much has bibliography become the warp 
and woof of his being that his brain is now a better 
and more complete catalogue than any the library 
possesses. Without a moment's warning he is likely 
to be called upon for information on any conceiv- 
able subject; but he is said to be unfailing in his 
resources. No library in the world enjoys the serv- 
ices of one who takes greater pains to satisfy the 
public ; and this unflagging zeal, and the qui^mess 
with which books or other material, or verbal in- 
formation, are forthcoming at the applicant's request, 
are a constant source of surprise to foreigners. The 
British Museum, the Nationial Library in Paris, and 
the great Berlin and Munich libraries are justly 
praised for the careful service they render to all 
admitted to their privileges; but it is conceded by 
those who have worked in libraries both here and 
abroad that our methods are simpler and better, and 
our librarians and assistants less bureaucratic Uian 
those of Europe. It is the quick intelligence, the 
ready sympathy, and the well-stored minds of men 
and women like Mr. Griffin that help to make the 
practical efficiency of our libraries unequalled. 

• • • 

The Beblin Rotal Libbaby's ampleb quab- 
TBBS, into which it will soon move, if indeed the re- 
moval has not already been accomplished, will make 
possible, one may confidently hope, far better and 
prompter service than was rendered in the old build- 
ing. Some of our readers may recaU the tedious 
wait of twenty-four hours between application for 
and delivery of books under the old rigime. No 
wonder German visitors to our great libraries are 
astonished at the quickness and informality with 
which the resources of those libraries are placed at 
the applicant's disposal. From the latest annual 
report of Dr. Adolph Harnack, general director of 
the great Berlin institution, it is interesting to learn 
that the library now has a million and a quarter 
volumes, that it employs forty-five librarians, fifty- 
seven assistants of both sexes, forty-five attendants, 
and so on, the whole force numbering more than 
one hundred and fifty. Last year there were lent 
344,000 volumes in Berlin, and 36,000 elsewhere, 
while the average daily demand in the reading-room 
was 888. Sixteen persons are constantiy engaged 
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in catalogaiog, and the number of leaves added 
during the last twelve months to the catalogue — 
an ungaioly, space-filling series of folio manuscript 
volumes — was about 6700, the number of titles 
about 18,000. The accessions, in new and old vol- 
umes, amounted to 57,000. The music department, 
now two years old, has received many g^fts from 
music-publishers, and is already so important a 
part of the library that it furnishes employment to 
twenty persons. • . • 

New York's << New Theatre," the corner-stone 
of which was recently laid — although the building 
itself is outwardly nearly completed — gives promise 
of achievement long desired by friends of high-class 
drama. And the wealth that is behind the enter- 
prise — wealth pledged to self-denial in the matter 
of pecuniary gain — inspires reasonable hope that at 
least monetary considerations will not bring to igno- 
minious failure this latest and most considerable 
attempt to elevate the stage. The reported plans of 
the administration make agreeable reading, to say 
the least. Only the best plays, whether classic or 
modern, are to be presented; ^* stars" will not be 
encouraged to scintillate at the expense of the com- 
pany as a whole, which company, it is hoped, will 
be virtually an ^'all-star" organization, so that the 
playwright will be enabled to bring his conceptions 
to the fullest development; a certain low annual 
rental the theatre will be expected to earn, but any 
income above expenses will go toward perfecting the 
work undertaken. The courting of custom is thus 
provided against (it is hoped), and also the necessity 
of earning a certain income will obviate the danger 
of altogether ignoring public opinion and succumb- 
ing to that complacent apathy which unfortunately 
characterizes some of the European subsidized play- 
houses. Further developments, with the opening of 
the New Theatre next November, will be watched 
with interest not unmixed with anxiety. 

• ■ • 

The possibilities of the gorrbspondekcb 
SCHOOL seem not yet to have been half exhausted. 
Not only can everything in languages and literature, 
in art and science, in trades and professions, and in 
almost every conceivable human industry, be taught 
by correspondence ; not only can one become a law- 
yer or a linguist, a painter or a plumber, a carpenter 
or (perhaps) a car-conductor, by subscribing to some 
inter-continental correspondence school ; but one may 
also hope by the same means to learn the most effec- 
tive method of courtship and, finally, to win a wife 
from the school's selected list of candidates for mat- 
rimony. Friendship, too, as well as love-making, is 
now taught by mail. In the • advertising section 
of a London Uterary review occurs this item, most 
alluring to the friendless : — " To secure friends 
and FRIENDSHIPS join the Correspondence Clttb, 
10s. 6d." If the correspondence method proves 
equal to teaching virtues and inculcating abstrac- 
tions, how widely beneficent will be its scope ! Pres- 
ently we may see classes started in the cultivation 



of bravery and modesty, of altruism and self-deniaL 

of truthfulness and charity and self-control The 

lowering of letter-rates, now going on, will belpiw 

a litde in this matter 

• • • 

Mrs. Ward in a new environment exeit& 

one's curiosity. Will she, in her ^* Marriage i li 

Mode," which begins in the current number ol 

'^ McClure's Magazine," succeed in avoiding thw 

litde betrayals of unf amiliarity with our ways ud 

traditions that are all but inevitable in fiaropoi 

pictures of American society? The story opes 

well, with a visit to Mt. Vernon on the part of tb 

chief characters, and just about enough of refenoet 

to the historic interest and the natural beauties of 

the spot ; but a conversation, on the way back b 

Washington, between the hero and heroine, on ^ 

subject of divorce as practised in this land of btt 

dom, rather tends to wearisomenees and pladtodc. 

At any rate, it is not exactly novel to Amerieaz 

readers. A passing reference to a lumber king d 

Illinois might (perhaps unjustifiably) suggest tb? 

query whether Mrs. Ward conceives of the Pniib 

State as still covered with primeval forest Wk 

she will do for lack of Eng^h politics and Eo^: 

nobility to supply the necessary — shall we aj 

longueurs f — we wait with considerable interest t. 

discover. ... 

The litebatubb of libbary bconoht, aMy 
considerable in volume, is still g^wing. 
one cannot learn from books, or even by 
course in a correspondence university, how to managt 
a library with entire success, it is indispensable:, 
acquire in some way a right theory as the guidk 
principle of one's daily practice. A serial work 
descriptive of the methods pursued by the Nevaii 
(N. J.) Public Library has been undertaken by li^ 
John Cotton Dana, with the aid of his assistants i: 
the Newark library. ^< Modem American Library 
Economy " is the title of the work, and the first se^ 
tion of the first part — treating of ^^ The Registntiot 
Desk," the Part as a whole having to do with '*Tiit 
Delivery Department " — is now issued from thr 
Elm Tree Press of Woodstock, Vermont mnstn- 
tions and facsimiles help to make still clearer tlif 
lucid explanations and rules. Mr. Dana's is no Q^ 
hand in this domain of authorship, and his boo^ 
promises well. 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



ESPERANTO AND THE ESP«RANTISTS. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

The argument in your issue of the 16th of Deoeiob«^f 
by an Esperantist, against reforms in Esperanto, > 
largely an attack against the person and motiTes oi 
M. de Beaufront, one of the sponsors of the simpO&d 
Esperanto (« Ido "). These personal remarks I ^ 
over without answer. 

It then goes on to aver that Esperanto can no hkk* 
be simplified than English could. What a mode^ 
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comparison! English exists primarily for those nations 
that speak it to-day, the Anglo-Saxons; hence English, 
as a national language, is a fact. Esperanto claims to 
exist for the whole world; and since the whole world is 
still very far from speaking Esperanto, Esperanto as a 
'world-language is still a project. English is the natural 
tongue of a hundred and thirty millions of men, and has 
had an ipdividual existence for fifteen centuries; Esper- 
anto does not count a single man among its adepts who 
has learned it as his mother tongue, and it was pub- 
lished but little more than fifteen years ago. 

The correspondent proceeds to name Ostwald of 
Leipsic, the famous chemist, as an approver of primitive 
Esperanto. With the same right Washington could be 
described as a partisan of King George III., ignoring 
all of his later Revolutionary career. The truth is that 
to Ostwald, to the philologist Jespersen of Copenhagen, 
to the philosopher Couturat of Paris, and to some other 
eminent men, the very reform is due ; as they found the 
old Esperanto too fuU of crudities, cacophonies, and 
illogicalities, to admit of their endorsing it finally as an 
international auxiliary language. 

The contributor, speaking as self-styled advocate of 
the « new generation " (whatever he may mean by that), 
pleads for the stability of an artificial language against 
the reform attempts of «a band of childish malcon- 
tents." This childish band (see the names above) has 
given to Esperanto the firm principles without which it 
would be, and was heretofore, resting on sand, and 
remained at the mercy of any competent critic. In its 
simplified and corrected form, Esperanto is no longer an 
arbitrary mixture of Romance, Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Utopian (that is, freely invented) roots, but it obeys 
the law. of maximum intemationality. Instead of 
copying in a slavish way the capricious and inconsistent 
word-building methods of Crerman, it now has a set of 
rules for forming derivatives according to the uniform 
dictates of logic. Instead of forcing on printing-offices 
an alphabet with half a dozen accented letters which are 
not met in any, even the least important, language in 
the world, it can now be printed vrith the ordinary 
Roman alphabet. Instead of emulating the Slavonic 
languages in sibilants, and an infantine wail in diph- 
thongs, it is now as easily pronounceable and as eupho- 
nious as Italian. Instead of dragging along a system 
of inflections as severe as the dead languages, it has 
now been modernized by applying to it the simple 
common-sense grammar of English. 

Primitive Esperanto was published about twenty 
years ago by a talented young man of no special philo- 
logical knowledge and of no experience; what unbiased 
examiner can deny that the Parisian experts have ren- 
dered a service to the world by placing that layman's 
attempt on strong scientific foundations, and thus mak- 
ing it safe against the very changes from which the 
zealous correspondent professes to protect the coming 
generatioiui? j. j^ pj^^^^ 

Chicago, January 10^ 1909, 
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" BIOGRAPHIZED " AS A DICTIONARY WORD. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

In Thk Dial of January 1, page 9, 1 i*ead: « Bio- 
graphized (the word is not in Uie dictionary)." But it 
is, and has been since 1887, in the greatest of diction- 
aries — the Oxford: with examples from Southey (1800) 
and the " Spectator " (1868). Titus M. Coan. 

New York, January 7, 1909. 
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Fifty Yeabs an Actress,* 



Thoroughly wholesome, warmly human, un- 
failingly good-tempered, and finely character- 
istic are the ^^ Kecollections and Reflections '' of 
that long-time stage favorite. Miss Ellen Terry, 
whose book, bearing the main title, ^^ The Story 
of My Life," appears after various complica- 
tions and misunderstandings that at one time 
threatened to cut short its serial issue before 
it had well beg^n. Reminiscences of the stage 
commonly have something of the glamour and 
fascination of the stage itself, and Miss Terry's 
rich store of professional memories, covering 
more than half a century, forms no exception to 
the rule ; but her notes and comments on persons 
and scenes and events wholly extra-theatrical 
are also full of interest, though necessarily her 
chapters treat most largely of actors and actresses 
and her own dealings with them. 

^^ A child of the stage *' she calls herself, her 
father and mother havine been players before 
her, and her own stage elperien<i^ dating from 
1856, when she was but eight years old. Six 
out of nine brothers and sisters who grew old 
enough to feel the compelling influence of hered- 
ity and environment took to the stage ; and three 
are still treading the boards. There were, by 
the way, eleven children in all — which makes 
one marvel that the mother ever found time or 
strength to assume any other part than that of 
materfamilias. The manifest aptitude of the 
eight-year-old Ellen for the stage, as well as her 
strength of character even as a child, is illus- 
trated by her heroic behavior in a painful acci- 
dent that occurred to her when she was playing 
Puck in " A Midsummer Night's Dream " — 
her second part on any stage. Coming up 
through a trap at the end of the last act to de- 
liver the final speech, she had her foot caught 
by a too-speedy closing of the trap-door, and a 
toe was broken. Nevertheless, when she had 
been extricated, she stifled her screams and sobs 
and went through with her part, even as many 
an older player has been forced to forget per- 
sonal agony and go on with the mimic scene. 
The child showed herself true mother of the 
woman — and she had her salary doubled for 
doing so. 

Of certain malign influences to which all 
followers of the stage are more or less subject 
she thus writes in an early page : 

*Thb8tortopmyLips. BeooUectionB uid Beflections. By 
Bllen Terry. Illiutrated. New York: The McClare Oo. 
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« Another thing I thought cruel at this time was the 
scandal which was talked in the theater. A change for 
the better has taken place in this respeet — at any rate, 
in conduct People behave better now, and in our pro- 
fession, carried on as it is in the public eye, behavior is 
everything. At the Haymarket there were simply no 
bounds to what was said in the greenroom. One night 
I remember gathering up my skirts (we were, I think, 
playing ' The Rivals ' at the time), making a curtsey, 
as Mr. Chippendale, one of the best actors in old comedy 
I ever knew, had taught me, and sweeping out of the 
room with the famous line from another Sheridan play: 
< Ladies and gentlemen, I leave my character behind 
rae! ' I know that this was very priggish of me, but I 
am quite as uncompromising in my hatred of scandal now 
as I was then. Quite recently I had a line to say in 
* Captain Brassbound's Conversion,' which is a very help- 
ful reply to any tale-bearing. <As if any one ever 
knew the whole truth about anything! * " 

Charles Beade, who was the means of dosing 
Miss Terry's second interegnum and of recalling 
her to the stage a second time, after her second 
trial of married life and domestic happiness, 
pkys aconspicuous part in her book. Coming 
upon her by chance as he was riding in Hert- 
fordshire, where she had hidden herself from 
the world, he abruptly offered her the part of 
Philippa in '« The Wandering Heir," at the 
New Queen's Theatre, of which he was the lessee. 
A laughing acceptance on what she thought he 
would consider impossible terms — she jokingly 
demanded forty pounds a week — speedily led 
to an actual engagement on those terms ; and 
thus the theatre-going world was not deprived 
of its Miss Terry, before it well knew what it 
would have lost. She thus sums up her impres- 
sions of that many-sided man of genius : 

«Dear, kind, unjust, generous, cautious, impulsive, 
passionate, gentle Charles Reade. Never have I known 
anyone who combined so many qualities, far asunder as 
the poles, in one single disposition. He was placid and 
turbulent, yet always majestic. He was inexplicable 
and entirely lovable — a stupid old dear, and as wise as 
Solomon ! He seemed guileless, and yet had moments 
of suspicion and craftiness worthy of the wisdom of 
the serpent. One moment he would call me 'dearest 
child '; the next, with indignant emphasis, * Madam ! ' " 

Intimate memories of other and even more 

famous men than Charles Reade abound. Here 

is a pleasant glimpse of Tennyson, in that brief 

time when Miss Terry was known as '^ Nellie 

Watts": 

" In the evening I went walking with Tennyson over 
the fields, and he would point out to me the differences 
in the flight of different birds, and tell me to watch their 
solid phalanxes turning against the sunset, the compact 
wedge suddenly narrowing sharply into a thin line. He 
taught me to recognize the barks of trees and to call wild 
flowers by their names. He picked me the first bit of 
pimpernel I ever noticed. Always I was quite at ease 
with him. He was so wonderfully simple." 

With this picture of one poet, whom his young 



friend had no difficult J in reoognizmg 118 a bon. 

poet, contrast the following rapid sketch of 

another : 

"That Browning, with his carefully brushed fast, 
smart coat, and fine society manners, was a poet, always 
seemed to me far more incomprehensible than his poetry, 
which I think most people would have taken strai^ 
f orwardly and read with a fair amount of ease, if certain 
enthusiasts had not founded societies for making his 
crooked places plain, and (to me) his plain places very 
crooked." 

Miss Terry rejoices that, although simihr 

attempts have beeai made in Shakespeare's case, 

they have failed. '^Coroners' inquests by learned 

societies can't make Shakespeare a dead man." 

The boundless esteem in which Shakespeare is 

held by the ¥nriter, and her thorou^ familiarity 

with his plays, show themselves repeatedly in 

quotation and allusion throughout the book. 

Miss Terry's quick recognition of living genius 

is again illustntted by the following paragrapli: 

<< The most remarkable men I have known were, with- 
out doubt. Whistler and Oscar Wilde. This does not 
imply that I liked them better or admired them more 
than the others, but there was something about both 
of them more instantaneously individual and audacious 
than it is possible to describe." 

A good third of the volume has to do with 
Miss Terry's connection with Henry Irving and 
with the plays produced at the Lyceum. Speak- 
ing of Irving's aloofness and reserve uid his 
inability or unwillingness to form intimate friend- 
ships, the writer questions whether anyone ever 
^^ really knew him." She believes that he never 
wholly trusted his friends, uid she finds a pos- 
sible cause for this lifelong distrust in two 
experiences of his early days. 

«From his childhood up, Henry was lonely. His 
chief companions in youth were the BiUe and Shake- 
speare. He used to study ' Hamlet ' in the ComiBh 
fields, when he was sent out hy his aunt, Mrs. Penbertbj, 
to caU in the cows. One day, when he was in one of 
the deep, narrow lanes common in that part of England, 
he looked up and saw the face of a sweet little Iamb 
gazing at him from the top of the bank. . . . With some 
difficvdty he scrambled up the bank, slipping often in 
the damp, red earth, threw his arms round die lamb's 
neck and kissed it. The lamb hit him! ... He had 
another such set-back when he first went on the stage, 
and for some six weeks in Dublin was subjected eye^ 
night to groans, hoots, hisses, and cat-calls from audi- 
ences who resented him because he had taken the place 
of a dismissed favorite. In such a situation an actor is 
not likely to take stock of reasons, . . . The bitterness 
of this Dublin episode was never quite forgotten. It 
colored Henry Irving's attitude towards the public.'' 

These are trivial incidents, it is true, but signi- 
ficant as helping to a better understanding of a 
rather enigmatic character. Miss Terry's cor- 
dial admiration, esteem, and even love of ber 
illustrious fellow-player, and the whole history 
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of her oonneotion with the Lyoeum Theatre and 
her noteworthy appearances on its stage, are too 
familiar to the general public to call for farther 
reference here. Passing on to the chapter deal- 
ing with America, where Miss Terry made eight 
professional tours, we are tempted to quote her 
impressions of American women : 

^BeaatifuUy as the women dzess, they talk very 
little about olothes. I was much stmok by their cul- 
ture — by the eyidences that they had read £ar more 
and dereloped a more ^tidious taste than most young 
englishwomen. Yet it is all mixed up with extraor- 
dinary naYyeUS. The viyacity, the appearance, at least, 
of rtaUty^ the animation, the energy of American women 
delighted me. They are yery sympathetic, too, in spite 
of a certain callousness which comes of regarding 
everything in life, eyen love, as < lots of fun.' I did 
not think that they, or the men either, had much nat- 
ural sense of beauty. They admire beauty in a curious 
way through their intellect. Nearly every American 
girl has a cast of the winged Victory in her room. She 
makes it a point of her ^ucation to admire it.*' 

Miss Terry is, naturally enough, attached to 
the old ways and the old days and somewhat 
doubtful of the superiority of the new. Yet 
she wishes not to be thought a fanatical wor- 
shipper of the past. ^^ Let me pray," she ex- 
claims, ^^that I, representing the old school, 
may never look on the new school with the 
patronizing airs of ^0]d Fitz' and Fanny 
Kemble. I wish that I could see the new school 
of acting in Shakespeare. Shakespeare must be 
kept up, or we shall become a third-rate nation ! " 

Again and again the ¥nriter laments her hick 
of experience with the pen. But, perhaps partly 
because of that hick, her chapters have a fresh- 
ness and life about them that attract and hold 
the reader's attention. Shrewd reflections and 
bits of keen womanly insight sprinkle her pages 
most agreeably. Speaking of some of Charles 
Readers early counsel to her, and her own pres- 
ent increased facility as an actress, she says : ^^ I 
am able to think more swiftly on the stage now 
than at the time Charles Reade wrote to me, 
and I only wish I were young enough to take 
advantage of it. But youth thinks slowly^ as 
a rule.*' And again, of eccentricity she ¥nrites : 
^' There is all the difference in the world between 
departure from recognized rules by one who has 
learned to obey them, and neglect of them 
through wsxkt of training or want of skill or 
want of understanding. Before you can be 
eccentric you must know where the circle is." 

The book has a great abundance of appro- 
priate illustrations, especially portraits of Miss 
Terry and of Henry Irving in divers characters 
and at different periods of their lives. 

Percy F. Bickiyell. 



Ths Unitbd States in the Game of 
World Politics.* 

During the winter of 1906-7, the annual 
series of Harvard lectures provided at the Paris 
Sdrbonne on the Hyde foundation was delivered 
by Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, who, 
being a specialist in international history and 
politics, selected, very appropriately, as his sub- 
ject '' The United States as a World Power." 
Under this same tide the lectures, liberally 
recast, have lately been put forth in book form. 
With the exception of Professor Latan^'s 
^^ America as a World Power,'' the volume 
constitutes the only attempt that has been made 
to present at length and in a scholarly fashion 
the part which the United States plays, and has 
played, in the great drama of world politics ; 
and though Professor Coolidge's book is devoted 
predominantiy to the decade since the Spanish- 
American War, it does undertake, as Professor 
Latane's does not, to bring before the reader 
the whole sweep of American foreign policy and 
diplomatic history since 1789. 

What is a world power ? And at what point 
in her history did tiie United States become a 
world power ? These are inevitable questions, 
but difficult ones to answer. Twenty years ago, 
the expression '^ world power " was practicsJly 
unkn^. T<K^y it isrcommonphL of pplt 
tical discussion, though admittedly conveying 
often no scientifically exact meaning. World 
powers, as Professor Coolidge conceives them for 
purposes of his treatise, are those ^^ which are 
directiy interested in all parts of the world, and 
whose voices must be listened to everywhere." 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Grermany, and 
the United States belong unquestionably to the 
category ; Japan probably does, or at any rate 
soon will; China, Austria, Italy, Brazil, the 
Argentine RepubUc may eventuaUy possess such 
world-wide importance, but at present do not. 

As to the point at which the United States 
became a world power, there is the widest pos- 
sible diversity of opinion. Early in the year 
1901 a foreign diplomat at Wadiington made 
the assertion that, although he had been in 
America but a short time, he had seen two dif- 
ferent countries — the United States before the 
war with Spain, and the United States since that 
war. This was an epigrammatic way of stating 
the Gfenerally accepted fact that the war of 1898 
wa^"; turlg-poL in our national history. 
Whether the great change consisted in the pre- 

<• Thb Unitbd Statbs ab a World Powbb. By Archibald 
GaiT Ooolidce. Ph.D. New York: The ICftcmillAii Co. 
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cipitate conversion of the United States into a 
world power depends pretty largely upon the 
meaning one attaches to the phrase "world 
power." One school of writers maintains that 
the United States has always been a world power. 
Another holds that it has never been such, and 
is not such to-day. And a third contends that 
the dignity, and the penis, of the rank came 
only with the Spanish War and the acquisition 
of our colonial dependencies. 

Professor Coolidge evidently considers the 
United States as approximating very closely 
the status of a world power before the events of 
1898, but as in any case clearly exhibiting that 
character since the epochal changes brought 
about by those events. The first five chapters 
of his book comprise a rapid but suggestive 
sketch of the fundamentals of American foreign 
relations as developed during the first centiiry 
of our national career. Particularly note- 
worthy in a volume of this sort are the discus- 
sions of " Nationality and Immigration " and 
" Race Questions,'* for these topics constitute 
aspects of America's world relations which are 
seldom taken account of from the present point 
of view. The space allotted to them affords 
evidence of the fact that Professor Coolidge's 
book is concerned, not simply with diplomacy, 
but with the international relations of the United 
States in the broadest sense. Somewhat orig- 
inal, too, is the query which is raised in a chapter 
on the seemingly threadbare topic of the Monroe 
Doctrine, as to whether this phase of American 
foreign policy is to have any bearing upon the 
relations of the United States with tiie Orient. 
Upon the territorial limits of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Captain Mahan is quoted approvingly to 
the effect that "£urope construed by the 
Monroe Doctrine would include Africa with the 
Levant and India, but would not include Japan, 
China, nor the Pacific generally." This defi- 
nition, though admittedly arbitrary and not 
necessarily final, is declared to represent fairly 
well the present geographical Umits of the 
Doctrine in the American mind. Obviously, 
the Americans, in forbidding Asiatic interfer- 
ence in the western hemisphere, cannot fall back 
upon the argument of reciprocity which they 
apply to Europe. 

The body of Professor Coolidge's volume falls 
into four principal parts, consisting successively 
of four chapters on the Spanish- American war 
and its effects, four on the recent relations of 
the United States with the world powers of 
Europe, three on the dealings of the United 
States with her American neighbors, and, finally. 



three upon the relations of the United States 
with the Orient. The treatment of the vexed 
problems connected with the acquisition and 
government of our colonial dependencies appeals 
to the reader as eminentiy sane. Prepared, a£ 
the chapters originally were, for a foreign audi- 
ence, they undertake first of all to recount 
accurately the history of the Spanish war and 
of the colonial acquisitions, and subsequently to 
set forth, in impartial though not colorless 
fashion, the controverted aspects of the Philip- 
pine question from 1898 to the present day. 
The conclusion is that it is yet '^ too early to 
sum up the results of American rule in the last 
eight years "; but for a clear and brief state- 
ment of the factors involved, one can hardly do 
better than read Professor Coolidge's narrative. 
The most striking assertions of the claim of 
the United States to be a world power are those 
which have been made in the Far East; and 
probably most readers will agree that those 
portions of Professor Coolidge's volume which 
are concerned with American interests in the 
Orient are not alone the most timely but tiao 
the most carefully considered. Following an 
historical chapter on the United States in the 
Pacific, the author analyzes at length the rela- 
tions of the nation, first with China and secondly 
with Japan. With both of these powers, rela- 
tions are declared at present to exceed in intri- 
cacy and in difficulty, when not in actual 
importance, those with any power in Europe. 
And it is also asserted that the position of the 
United States on the Pacific offers it greater 
advantages, and imposes upon it graver respon- 
sibilities, in its dealings with China and Japan, 
than fall to the lot of any European power 
except Russia. With China the prospect of 
American relations is regarded as ^^ clouded, 
though not disheartening,*' by reason chiefly of 
the inevitable American policy of Chinese ex- 
clusion and the friction which is more and more 
likely to spring from it. With Japan, the out- 
look is also distinctly less serene than formerly. 
Professor Coolidge, in speaking of American- 
Japanese relations, says : 

" We may as well recognize that the two countri& 
can never again be on quite the same terms that tiier 
were ten years ago. Their feelings toward one another 
may be of the most cordial kind, but both have changed 
too much for the old relation, which was almost tial 
of benevolent teacher and eager pupil, to be possible is 
the future. The Americans are no longer the mildlr 
interested spectators in the Far East tibat they oocf 
were, and Japan has outgrown the need of their tutelage. 
In the past they have applauded her successes, some 
times without stopping to consider whether these woula 
in the end be to their advantage; and now they caa 
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claim no grieyanoe if her altered position gives her new 
interests and inspires her with new ambitions which are 
not invariably in accord with their own desires. Amer- 
ica, who has grown to be the rival of so many older 
states, cannot complain when she in her turn is con- 
fronted by the rivalry of a younger one. The world is 
still large enough for many nations to compete without 
quarrelling; but when the aspirations of one conflict 
with those of another, it serves no good purpose to blink 
the truth. It is saner to accept Uie situation frankly, 
and to try to see what ean reasonably be expected on 
both sides; for without such an understanding, a fair 
adjustment cannot be arrived at." 

One may well vdsh that Professor Coolidge's 
international philosophy were oertain of univer- 
sal acceptance. It is at least comfortable to 
believe that the candor and logic with which 
he has vnritten will not fail of efiFect wherever 
his volume shall be read. It is not often that 
a book is brought out simultaneously in three 
languages. ^^ The United States as a World 
Power " has had that honor, appearing within 
a few weeks in English, French, and German 
editions. It is distinctly to be hoped that it will 
command the attention which the temper, per 
haps more conspicuously than the scholarship, 
of the volume so abundantly deserves. 

Frederic Austin Ogg. 



EABL.Y Spanish arts ani> Crafts.* 



The publishers of " The World of Art Series " 
have done well to secure the author of ^' The 
Land of the Dons " to prepare for them a work 
on "The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain." 
Probably no man to-day, not a Spaniard, is 
equally familiar with that country. Long a 
resident of Madrid as correspondent of the Lon- 
don " Times," and now a corresponding member 
of the Royal Spanish Academy, the Royal 
Spanish Academy of History, and the Royal 
Spanish Academy of Fine Arts, Mr. Leonard 
Williams represents to this generation, as 
Richard Ford did to the last, the chief English 
authority upon Spanish life and customs. The 
present material could have been gathered only 
by one thoroughly conversant with the Spanish 
language and intimately acquainted with the 
libraries, public and private art collections, and 
the people themselves. 

Considered mathematically, the three vol- 
umes contain 834 pages, 173 full-page plates, 
and 97 titles of books consulted. Volume for 
volume the first is the best. In it the author 

*Thb Abtb and Cbaftb op Older Spain. By Leonard 
Williaimi. In three volames. Illnatrated. Chioaffo: A. C. 
McClurr A Co. 



discusses gold, silver, and jewel work, iron work, 
bronzes, and arms. Here he shows himself at 
home, giving us the interesting results of long 
study under most favorable advantages. In 
the second and third volumes, which treat of 
furniture, ivories, pottery, ghiss, and textile 
fabrics, he quotes largely from Spanish and 
French authorities, accompanying his translar 
tions however with a valuable running com- 
mentary. Surely a man may be excused for 
not showing the same degree of intimaoy wiih 
all the crafts, from iron to lace ; while inasmuch 
as almost nothing has been published until now 
in English upon Spanish craftsmanship, the 
attempt to spread over the whole ground should 
not be censured too severely. 

Mr. Williams traces the history of each craft, 
and gives descriptions and pbotographs of its 
earliest and most important examples. Gold 
and silver objects, owing to their durability and 
tiie care given to their preservation, furnish 
some of the oldest specimens of the skill and 
taste of early craftsmen. Visigothic crowns 
still exist which date back to the seventh cen- 
tury. Many royal treasures of later ages, 
caskets, table ornaments, custodia, crosses, and 
altars have been guarded in private palaces or 
in those great storehouses the cathedrals. Often 
the deUcacy of form or decoration proves the 
workmanship to be of greater value than the 
precious material. The names, dates, and spe- 
cialties of the most celebrated craftsmen make 
an interesting catalogue, but the list dwindles 
with the expulsion of the Moors and the dis- 
covery of America. By the time that the gold 
and silver of the New World began to pour into 
Seville the whole country was in an impoverished 
state and had lost her best native craftsmen. 

''Foreign artificers in consequence (parti- 
cularly after the royal pragmatic of 1628 
encouraging their immigration), attracted by 
the treasure fleets that anchored in the bay of 
Cadiz, came trooping into Spain and fiUed tLir 
pockets from the national purse, fashioning, in 
return for money which they husbanded and sent 
abroad, luxurious gold and silver objects that 
were merely destined to stagnate within her 
churches and cathedrals." A century later for- 
tunes were everywhere spent in luxurious dis- 
play, the very pies at banquets being washed 
with gold or silver. It is to this period that we 
owe some of the finest treasures preserved to-day. 
An inventory of the ducal house of Albu- 
querque is quoted, showing fourteen hundred 
do2sen pktes, with a corresponding number of 
gold and silver cups, bowls, trenchers, salt- 
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oellars, and spoons, also a mighty sideboard 
monnted by forty silver stairs. This love of 
lavish display, and the satisfaction of it made 
possible by the sudden Great wealth from 
AZrie^ together with the Spanish tenaeity in 
preserving what is old, make Spain a more 
profitable field of study than many a more pro- 
gressive country. 

In iron work the splendid rejcM or grills are 
among the glories of Spain. Mr. Williams 
gives as much space as is possible in a work 
of this character to the subject, which really 
requires a book to itself. Unfortunately, views 
of but two of these fine screens are given, — 
those of Seville and Granada, the latter, enclos- 
ing the tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, being 
a Lniliar picture to English readers. 

The chapter on arms is an excellent one. Into 
it the author has put his best work, while at the 
same time he has a most fruitful subject. He 
says : ^^ Lovers of the old-time crafts approach 
a fertile field in Spanish arms ; for truly with 
this ¥rar-wom land the sword and spear, obsti- 
nately substituted for the plough, seem to have 
grown wellnigh into her regular implements of 
daily bread-winning ; and £rom long before the 
age of written chronicle her soil was planted 
with innumerable weapons of her wrangling 
tribesmen." Liovers of the Poem of the Cid 
will be pleased with the picture of a beautiful 
adarga from the Royal Armory. Mr. Williams 
states that the supposed Colada preserved in 
the same collection really dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and can therefore never have 
been the sword of the famous Campeador. The 
general reader will be somewhat surprised at the 
following information : ^^ The Royal Armoury 
at Madrid is often thought by foreigners to con- 
tain a representative collection of the arms, offen- 
sive and defensive, used by the Spanish people 
through all their medisBval and post-mediaeval 
history. This is not so. Although it is the 
choicest and the richest gallery in Europe, the 
Armeria Real was formed almost entirely from 
the cdmaras de annas or private armouries of 
Charles the Fifth and of his son, and is, as 
M^lida describes it, ^ a splendid gallery of royal 
arms,' dating, with very few exceptions, from 
the sixteenth century." 

The term furniture has been construed with 
sufficient liberality to include doors, doorways, 
choir-stalls, altar-screens, wood statues, and wood 
carving of all sorts. Perhaps the most typically 
Spanish article is the arcon or chest, of which 
seven classes are described. Respecting the Cid's 
coffer in the Cathedral at Burgos the author 



leaves us our illusion, saying : ^^ It is oertain that 
the archives of the cathedral have been deposited 
in this chest for many centuries. Evidently, too. 
it dates from about the lifetime of the Cid, wkulv 
the rings with which it is fitted show it to have 
been a kind of trunk intended to be carried on 
the backs of sumpter-mules or horses.** 

Throughout the book many side-ligbts are 
thrown upon the customs and daily life of cider 
Spain by means of excerpts from chronicles, 
fueros, inventories, and municipal ordiniuioes. 
The strict regulations governing the manufac- 
ture of various articles are quoted, and the dis- 
astrous legislation which resulted in the decrease 
of looms at Granada from fifteen thousand to 
six hundred is reviewed. The list of these 
sources and of the printed articles and books 
consulted forms one of the most important por- 
tions of the work. Indeed, this biUiog^raphy, 
together with the photographic plates, would 
alone have been well worth publishing. The 
plates are without exception excellent, being also 
refreshingly new and unfamiliar. They receive 
an added value by being labeled with the name 
of the collection in which the objects may be 
found, and together form a Spanish Mus^e de 
Cluny containing the gems of Spanish crafts- 
manship from the beginning. 

George Griffin Brownbli.. 



The Youth of Mirabeau.* 



It is rare that an American scholar ventures 
to undertake a work like Professor Fling^s 
^' Mirabeau and the French Revolution,'' for he 
realizes that an adequate examination of the 
material, much of which is still in the manu- 
script collections of public and private archives, 
implies a prolonged residence abroad or repeated 
journeys across the Atlantic. The law of neces- 
sity has, therefore, forced American historical 
writing to cultivate almost exclusively the field 
of American history, and has left the general 
reader dependent upon '^ importations '' for the 
knowledge he is to gain of European history, 
save as this may be found in manuals and brief 
biographies. Professor Fling should be credited 
with the courage of his undertaking. It has 
been truly a work of '^ longue haleine," for he 
chose his subject twenty years ago, when he was 
a student in Leipeic. At that time neither the 
biography by Stem nor that by the Lomenies, 

* MiRABBAU AND THB FBBNOH RbVOLVTION. B7 Fred MOROW 

Flinff, Ph.D., ProfeMor of Bnropean Histoiy in the Univenity of 
Nebraska. In three TOlames. Volome I.. The Tonth of Mir»- 
beaa. lUiutrated. New York : Q. P. Patnam's Sons. 
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f aether and son, had appeared. The publication 
of these biographies has not lessened the im- 
portance of this contribution, for there does not 
yet exist in £nglish an adequate treatment of 
ISiCirabeau's career. Professor Fling has entitied 
his work '^Mirabeau and the French Revolu- 
tion,'' because he intends to deal with the 
Revolution also, at least so far as it is involved 
in the life of its greatest statesman. The seri- 
ous student of this period will find his discussion 
of the value of the manuscript material, and of 
the printed books, especially opportune and 
instructive. It is characteristic of the thor- 
oughly workmanlike quality of the book. 

The first of the three volumes covers Mirar 
beau's life up to his imprisonment at the 
Chateau d'lf, September 20, 1774, by virtue 
of a lettre de cachet which that peculiar ^^ Friend 
of Men," his father, had procured from the 
government. Mirabeau was twenty-five years 
old, and this was the fourth time a lettre de 
cachet had placed him under restraint. It is 
evident that he had already accumulated much 
perplexing material for historical investigators 
and psychological specialists, particularly for 
those acquainted with the phenomena of ado- 
lescence. Such a varied experience suggests 
that in the study of this period we may satisfy 
an eager curiosity to learn the foundations of 
that strange character so vividly illustrated in 
the first two years of the Revolution, — a great 
intellect, boundless initiative and force, acting 
apparentiy without those ordinary restraints 
which we call scruples. In order that we may 
have the whole case before us, Professor Fling 
has devoted careful consideration to the career 
of his father, ^^ I'Ami des hommes," and to that 
of his unde '' the Bailli." 

Several elements of Mirabeau*s mature char- 
acter had appeared, Professor Fling believes, 
long before the end of this first period. He 
quotes from a letter which Gilbert £lliott, once 
tiie schoolmate of Mirabeau in the establishment 
of the Abb^ Choquard in Paris, wrote to his 
brother years later when Mirabeau was visiting 
him. ^^ Mirabeau," says this letter, ^^ although 
considerably ripened in abilities . . . is as over- 
bearing in his conversation, as awkward in his 
graces, as ugly and misshapen in face and per- 
son, and withal as perfectly sufficient, as we 
remember him twen^ years ago. I loved him 
then, however, and so did you. . . ." This 
refers to a time when Mirabeau was fifteen. 
Three or four years later, in the incidents which 
led to the imprisonment in the He de R^, other 
peculiarities of the boy and man appeared. After 



a love affair, with horrifying possibilities of a 
mesalliafice^ Mirabeau had deserted his regiment 
at Saintes and taken refuge in Paris, in order, 
from a secure retreat, to ward off by n^otiation 
the effects of parental wrath. Incidentally he 
was moved to vilify the colonel of the regiment. 
According to his father, he opened against M. de 
Lambert a ^^ pack of recriminating lies, almost 
convincing by tiie force of his eloquent effront- 
ery." This marvellous gift of persuasive utter- 
ance, so littie dependent upon truth for its 
effectiveness, had, said Lambert, Won over to 
Mirabeau's view of the affidr half the city of 
Saintes and the province ; and Lambert added, 
he is *^ believed to have found in the city 20,000 
livres that are no longer there." The mystery 
is where he got these qualities. Was it from 
the stormy race of which he came ? Were they 
the consequences of the unsympathetic and 
pedantic attitude which his father took toward 
the boy almost from the first ? Was it in part 
because at a critical time in his later childhood 
his motiier was forced to witiidraw from the 
unhappy home in order to make room for a 
mistress? Professor Fling suggests that each 
of these things may have had their influence, 
but he is unwilling to do more than indicate the 
probability, for the references in the letters of 
the father, the principal source of information 
for this early period, are not full enough or 
sufficientiy clear to enable him to draw a com- 
plete portaut of this strange youth. He has 
given special care to the history of the father's 
attitude toward the son, tracing its phases with 
greater exactness than have previous biographers. 
Certainly no father ever spoke of a child with 
more brutal frankness. At ten the Marquis 
describes him as bearing ^^a striking resem- 
blance to Punch, being all belly and back." 
Four years later, when he was out of humor 
with the boy, he wrote that he was ^^ very much 
of a caterpillar," and added, ^^ he will find diffi- 
culty in uncaterpilJiaring himself." But there 
was a time when he and his son were on good 
terms, the history of which Professor Fling 
gives in the chapter, '' In the Confidence of his 
Father." 

Throughout the volume, the author's attitude 
is that of the sympathetic historian. He is 
not an apologist ; he neither attacks nor defends 
Mirabeau, he tries to explain him so far as this 
may be done historically. In one passage he 
refers to Mirabeau as a ^'notorious literary 
buccaneer"; but this is not said in severity, 
but as a simple statement of fact. The interest 
which his narrative arouses in the youthful 
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Mirabeau predisposes the reader to look for- 
ward to the appearance of the second volume, 
which will conduct the career to 1789, and to 
the third, which will complete its story. 

Henry E. Boubne. 



Recent Amebican Poetry.* 



Before taming to the oonsideration of poetry- that 
is recent in the literal sense, a few words should be 
said of three recent collections, which g^ve us in 
definitive form and arrangement the complete work 
of three of our most honored American poets. First 
of all, and published within a year from the time of 
his taking-off, we have the new ^^ Household " edition 
of Stedman. In this edition, which includes all of 
his verse which the author deemed worthy of pres- 
ervation, we find the contents of the old ^^ House- 
hold " edition (omitting a few javenalia) and of the 
" Poems Now First Collected," besides seventeen 
other pieces (including "Mater Coronata") of later 
date, and two fragments from Theocritus. These 
f ragpnents are all that the poet left in shape for pub- 
lication of his long-contemplated version of the idyls 
of the three Sicilian poets. In accordance with his 
expressed desire, this new edition of Stedman adopts 
a classified arrangement, in which the order of com- 
position is largely ignored. Besides the loDg poem, 
<< The Blameless Prince,'^ there are ten categories, 
" In War Time," " Poems of Manhattan," " Poems 
of New England," " Poems of Occasion," " Poems 
of Greece," "Poems of Nature," "The Carib 
Sea," "Songs and Ballads," "Various Poems," and 
" Shadow-Tiand." Mr. Stedman's work gains greatly 
in effectiveness by this re-arrangement, and no mis- 
take has been made in adopting it. A brief and 
loving memoir g^ves the essentials of the poet's life, 
and makes clear both the noble fortitude which sus- 

*Thb Pobmb of Edmund Clarktcb Stbdman. Boston: 
Homrhton Mifflin Co. 

Thb Pobbcs op Bighabd Watson Giujeb. Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Thb Pobms and Sonnbts of Louisb Chandlbb Moui/zon. 
Boston : Little, Brown, A Co. 

Jambs Vila Blakb AS Post. By Amelia Hashes. Chloaffo: 
Thomas F. Halpin A Co. 

Thb Timb of Bosbs. By John Vlmoe Chene7< Portland, 
Me. : Thomas B. Mosher. 

Pobms. By Charles Spniffae Smith. NewTork: A.Wes8elsCo. 

First Poems. By Henry K. Herbert (H. H.Knibbs). Roch- 
ester: The (Genesee Press. 

Thb Housb of Fallino Lbavbs, with Other Poems. By 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Boston : John W. Lnoe A Co. 

The Wounded Ebos. Sonnets by Charles Gibson. Boston: 
The Anthor. , 

Each in His Own Tongue, and Other Poems. By William 
Herbert Carmth. New York : G. P. Patnam's Sons. 

Love Songs and Ltbics. By J. A. Middleton. Boston: 
John W. Lnoe A Co. 

An Eabth Poem, and Other Poems. By Gerda Dalliba. 
New York: G. P. Patnam's Sons. 

OuT-DooR Music. Songs of Birds, Trees, Flowers, The Boad, 
Love, Religion. By Ella Gilbert Ives. Boston: TheArakelyan 



MuGBN. A Book of Verse. By Fanny Ronnells Poole. 
Bridgeport, Conn. : The Niles Publishing Co. 



tained him amid the trials of his later years and the 

personal qualities that endeared him to all who bad 

the privilege of his friendship. We will quote the 

closing paragraph, which tells us how the end came. 

" Soon after the death of his wife Mr. Stedman moTed 
back to New York. He took an apartment np-town and 
settled himself for the last time with his beloved books 
around him. Here, in spite of loss, ill-health, and increaa- 
ing age, he enjoyed life as only life's inTeterate lovers may, 
and at the end the gods were kind. There came three or 
f onr days and sights of nnosoal well-being and high spirits. 
The evening before he died some of his near relatives dined 
with him and his infectious boyish gayety was the life of the 
occasion. The next day, after a morning devoted as usual 
to literary work, he caUed up an old friend over the telephone 
and demanded that he dine with him, on the plea that his 
dinner was to be an unusuaUy good one thai night. The 
invitation was accepted, and he made gleeful preparation 
for an evening of the reminiscent talk that was his favorite 
form of entertainment. In the middle of the afternoon he 
fell without a word. * Give me to die unwitting of the day,* 
he had sui^ : his prayer was granted, and for him who had 
fenced with death so long and with such gay ooonge the end 
came with one swift stroke.'* 

Also included in the " Household " edition, and 
well deserving of admission to that choice company, 
we have the complete poetical works of Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder. Thb volume contains no prefatory 
matter, but simply reprints, in the order of their 
original publication, the many small collections of 
refined and graceful verse that Mr. Gilder has been 
producing during the last thirty years and more. 
No less than seventeen copyright entries are in- 
cluded, the first of them dating irom 1875, exactly 
a generation ago. It makes us realize for the first 
time how prolific a poet he has been, and also deepens 
our sense of the fine intrinsic quality of his work, 
both early and late. 

The third poet whose work now comes to us in 
collected form is the late Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, and the pious task of bring^ug it together, 
and of providing it with the fitting prefatory words, 
has fallen to her friend, Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, who bears a name equally honorable in 
the history of New Englaud letters. The contents 
of Mrs. Moulton's three volumes of verse are here 
put between a single pair of covers, and a few 
additional poems round out the volume. Mrs. 
Spofford's memoir is the work of a devoted friend, 
and is written in the strain of eulogy, but so many 
other voices have borne witness both to the beauty 
of the poet's character and to the exquisite artistry 
of her lyrics and sonnets, that even friendship may 
hardly be said to exaggerate in this instance. Certain 
it is that no writer stands higher upon the roll of 
our woman poets than the grracious personality which 
this volume discloses. 

The Rev. James Vila Blake professes his poetical 

faith in the following sonnet: 

" I know not what my soul hates more and worse 
Than the pale hrows of whimpering poets — they 
Who not e^en lore but must go ' faint/ * fall,' say 
*' We sicken/ ' pine/ and * die/ in weeping verse. 
O fine-Toiced harmonies, must ye reheane, 
These feeble folk, who swim or swamp in whey 
Like meagre curds, more thin than ghosts by day, 
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Or erening soud that caps of wind disperse ? 
What! must sweet words, fine Tocables, and song, 
That link all men and mark mankind, serve them 
Who snck a jaundice from th* inveterate green ? 
Ont wi' the pack ! I love bards firm and strong : 
My sonl doth void the pulen — broods I 'd hem 
like bats in rosy fogs, nor seeing nor seen.*' 

It is dear that the writer of these lines is no ^' whim- 
pering poet," hut it seems also that his love for 
" hards firm and strong " sometimes gets the hotter 
of his natoral sense of smooth diction and flowing 
melody. There may he compact thought, hut there 
is no poetry, in such lines as these, snggrested hy an 
old circus ring : 

'* * Where be yonr gibes now,* thou chalked mock, 

And thy heart-sick gags ? Art gone of thine old staleness ? 

And all the melancholy players, over whose paleness 

Were dabbed the lies of smiles and raby stock 

Of health ? Yon old ring, like a ghost, doth knock 

At my heart strangely, with vehement love, and the frailness 

Of our mortal state stares from the punted halenesn 

On the tan where dizzy phantom-rideTs flock." 

Miss Amelia Hughes, who haft made the selection 
of Mr. Blake's poems now hefore us, calls the son- 
net of which these lines are the octave ^^ a flower of 
perfected genius." In fact, her introductory essay 
rather repels than invites our admiration for the 
poet, and her hope " that the sincerity of its intent 
may retrieve for him any gaucheries of an inhahile 
and unaided pen " is a hrave one in the face of her 
strained and unconvincing argument. Mr. Blake's 
verse is also strained, hut at the hest it is worth 
while. As an example of what is the hest, hecause 
the most unaffected, we may take the following 
sonnet: 

*^ If I be questioned whether 't be the day 
Doth follow night aronnd the flowery world, 
Or whether night, with sandals dewy pearled 
Pnrsne the mom, that wooed will not delay, — 
I answer thus : first tell me, which makes way, 
My love to me, or I to her, when furled 
The camping light's gold streamers be, and curled 
With spiral vapors falleth twilight ray ? 
If 'tii my part to woo with will, hath erat 
Her beauty not pursued me, will or no. 
And natural the more as 'tis not wiUed ? 
Like day and night, a twain without a first, 
True lovers know not either follows so, 
Or either leads — whom both one love hath filled. '^ 

Mr. Blake's lyrical quality may he exemplified hy 
stanzas from his ^' January Song," taken from '* The 
Months," his latest production : 

'* And O, if I shall tell, my dear, 
If I shall tell the time o' year 
The time that g^veth moet o* cheer, 

And most ^s our own 

And most by love is known, 

What shall it be?" 

The answer to this question is the New Year season, 

*' For O, th' angelic snow, my dear, 
Th' angelic snow, and ice how sheer. 
The ice that tinkles frosty clear. 

And frosty fills 

With frosted light the sills 

O' the opening year. 



" And O, the troops of nuns, my dear, 
The troops of nuns that white appear 
There where the picket rows up-rear, 
In rows where snow 
The rows doth now o^er-blow, 
And hood them here. 

*' And O, the evergreens, my dear. 
The evergreens that mock and fleer. 
That mock at storms, and shine in gear 

Of ^lining ice, 

That shining in a trice 

Berobes them sheer.'^ 

Mr. Blake's verse is singularly conscientious and 
thoughtful; it is also strongly individual It is 
comprised in five collections, printed between 1887 
and 1907, from all of which '^ James Vila Blake as 
Poet," the little volume now hefore us, takes judi- 
cious toll. It seems to echo, at times, the accents 
of such old singers as Herbert and Yaughan, at 
others, the more modern notes of Emerson, Lanier, 
and Sir George Meredith. 

Mr. John Vance Cheney's newest book of song, 
<^In Time of Roses," gives us thirty-five (Shake- 
spearean) sonnets, with a score of lyrics appended 
or interspersed. From work so exquisite it is 
difficult to select, and it is almost at random that 
we quote this sonnet with its song-commentary : 

*' The summer gpone, and all the day's desire. 

Thick in the field stand, ranked, the stately sheaves ; 
The woodland blazes with baptismal fire 

Of Horeb*s bush, an angel in its leaves. 
Up through the dusk upon the sky I graze, 

Where flows the molten gold, while from it loom 
The silver cloud-ships of the windless ways, 

Among the lilac islands brushed with gloom. 
These colors all are love and memory's own, 

This near, appealing pomp the summer wore ; 
Tis wafted back on cdl the winds that moan, 

Heightened to brightness it had not before. 
The glories of Love's morning, safe they are ; 
Evening shall bum them in her early star.'* 

" The field wears more than glory of the year. 
Hlgrims, unseen, walk here ; 
Mortals who crossed it long since, still they pass 
Over the kind, remembering grass,— 
All they once in its smile went by, 
And, now, lapt in its pity lie. 

*' The moon wears more than glory of the sun. 
By her is death undone ; 
Forever from the unforgetting skies 
Downward she looks with all the eyes 
Once lifted to her, yearning so. 
In the sweet evenings long ago." 

In this collection of verse, Mr. Cheney seems to 
us to have achieved a more even excellence, a closer 
approach to faultlessness, than in any earlier one, 
and his title to a high place among our lyrists is 
more clearly to he read than ever hefore. 

Says Mr. Charles Sprague Smith, 

'* My muse, thou art a simple thing," 

and her service may he commended to many more 
pretentious versifiers. Mr. Smith's notes are nature- 
worship, patriotism in the g^od sense, social hrother- 
hood, and religious aspiration. These stanzas open 
the longish poem called " Unity ": 
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*' By many paths man seeks for Ood, 
Aiid can it be, in enor*8 maae 
All wander sare the few whose ways 
Are those our sainted &thers trod ? 

" Jjo, deep within its bosky g^len. 
Bending in ooy humility, 
The faintly flushed anemone 
Wonld fain, I ween, be hid again. 

" The ruddy rose, the garden's pride, 
UuTeils her beauty to the sun, 
Bzulting in the life new won. 
Casting her chrysalis aside. 

** The oereus in wondrous way, 
Uplifts her ohalioe pearly white, 
For, in the mystery of night, 
Wakens the foroe reoeiTed by day. 

** In varying forms, the life within, 
Bursting the bonds of winter's night, 
To leaf and flower transmutes the light. 
When the moist April days begin. 

** So human souls will ever dimb 
By separate paths the bristling peak. 
When yearning hearts with patience seek 
To find eternity in time." 

Mr. Smith's pieces are simple, bat they are not often 
marred by faulty expression, and his blank verse is 
particularly good. 

Mr. Henry E. Herbert (or H. H. Knibbs), whose 
" First Poems " are printed in a small private edition, 
is, we are told, a stenographer in a railway office. 
That he has kept the freedom of the spirit, even amid 
sach surroundings, is made evident by the highly 
imaginative and deeply felt contents of his little book 
of song. ''The Wander-Lust" shaU be our chief 
example : 

'* Thou soft, persuading, still insistent breeze. 

Hiding thy swelling breast within the sail 
That nods across the undulating seas, 

(Prow-kissing seas that lap the dripping rail). 
Thou bearest from unremembered idle isles, 

Within whose harbors alien anchors rust. 
Sweet singing dreams that sleep beneath thy smiles 

And break, — to wake the slumbering Wander-lust. 

" The inward tears, the unavailing word. 

The uplifted tender mouth's unspoken prayer. 
Are things to me unseen, unfelt, unheard, 

When the wild Wandei^lust, with siren-rare 
Enchantment, sings my soul to pathless ways 

O'er fields where Hunger, Orief, and Terror ride, 
Pace with my pace, — gaunt wolves of questing days, — 

Must I, with these, explore the Other Side ? 

" What shall I g^ain when I at last have found 

The secret garden hid behind the hill ? 
An unremembered g^ve in quiet ground, 

Or trail defined that lures to wander still. 
Till Time's essential ministries shall change 

This atom to diviner flower-dust 
That on the breath of Qod shall ever range 

His Seas, in soul-immortal Wander-lust ? " 

If only this moving poem were not marred by the 
impossible rhyme at its close! Here is a pretty 
litde thing that seems worth quoting: 

'^ I am a miller of tranquil mind. 
Content, as my little grist I grind. 
The rimple folk in our valley know 
That my meal is pure though my wheel is slow. 



God's clouds loosed the water that turns my wheel, 
His sun grew the maiae that I torn to meal. 
Though the toll comes scant to my measure's brim, 
I am well oontent, for I grind for Him." 

There is a whole philosophy of life in this happy 
expression of a simple thought. 

Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite, in *' The House 
of Falling Leaves," shows himself to be a sonneteer 
of thoughtful dignity and an effective poet of occa- 
sions. His ode for the Whittier centenary is strong 
and sympathetic, as may be seen from its third and 
fifth stanzas, here reproduced : 

" In the rough farmhouse of his lowly birth 
The spirit of poetry fired his youthful years ; 
No pidaoe was more radiant on earth. 
Than the rude home where simple joys and tears 
Filled the boy's soul with the human chronicle 

Of lives that touched the soil. 
He heard about him voices — and he fell 
To dreams, of the dim past, 'midst his daily toil ; 
Romance and legend claimed his Muse's voice 

Till the heroic choice 
Of duty led him to .the battle's broiL 

" He helped to seal the doom. His hope was peace 
With iiie gretA end attained. Beyond his will 
Fate shapeid his aims to awful destinies 
Of vengeful justice; — now valley and hill 
Groaned with the roar of onset ; near and far 

The terrible, sad cries 
Of slaughtered men pierced into sun and star ; 
Beyond his wiU the violenoe — but the prize 
Of Freedom, blood had purchased, won to God 

His praise that all men trod 
Erect, and clothed in Freedom, 'neath the skies.'' 

Mr. Braithwaite, besides giving us his own volume 
of verse, appears also as sponsor for a sonnet se- 
quence, ^<The Wounded Eros," by Mr. Charles 
Gibson, and writes for the book an elaborate intro- 
ductory essay. Mr. Gibson's sonnets number one 
hundred and thirty, and this is one of them : 

" How sweet to me are these soft days of spring; 
But how much sweeter, did thy beauty bear. 
Like cherry blossoms o'er the flowering air, 
Its scented fragrance to me ; and did bring 
Some songs of love, like birds upon the wing. 
To tell me that my love, with thine, might ^are 
These lovers' hours, that in the spring appear. 
And o'er the earth their efflorescence fling. 

Ah, Love I thy winter's waiting hath well-nigfa 
This heart of mine, for love of thee, so broken. 
That it hath scarce the power to beat to-day. 
'T were time, indeed, to compensate my sigh 
At last with Love's unutterable token, 
That shall not with the seasons fade away." * 

From this, and the other sonnets, we gather that 
the poet's love is scorned ; else it would not be free 
to languish through one hundred and thirty sonnets. 
We are informed that the book tells ^' the story of 
an oblation full of inexplicable shadows," which 
seems to be a fairly accurate description. There is 
little subtlety in the imagery, and the poet's senti- 
ment is of the obvious kind, sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought rather than glowing with passion. 

'< Each in his Own Tongue " is a poem that was 
printed in a magazine many years ago, and has beeu 
widely copied since then, although not always with 
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the acknowledgment dne its author. It was written 
by Professor William Herbert Carrath in a happy 
hour of inspiration, and bids fair to keep his name 
in the anthologies for a long time to come. He 
may, in fact, come to share the distinction of Joseph 
Blanco White, whose memory a single sonnet has 
kept alive. For the present, howeyer, we most 
think of Mr. Carmth as more than a man of a 
single poem, for he has just giyen as a collection of 
some fourscore pieces, many of which approach in 
seriousness of thought and f eliei^ of expression the 
one widely-known example which provides his book 
with its title. Bather tiian quote the familiar lines 
we will reproduce the stanzas called '< Dreamers of 
Dreams": 

'* We are all of nadreamen of dxeama ; 
On 'vinona our childhood ia fed ; 
And the heart of the child ia nnhanntcd, it seema, 
By the s^pata of dreama that are dead. 

^* From chUdhood to youth 'a bnt a apan. 

And the yeara of onr youth are soon aped ; 
Yet the yonth ia no longer a yonth, bnt a man, 
When the firat of his dreama ia dead. 

** There 'a no sadder sight thia aide the gniTe 
Than the shroud o'er a fond dream apread, 
And the heart ahonld be atem and the eyes he braTe 
To gaze on a dream that is dead. 

** 'Tis aa a cup of wormwood and gall * 
When the doom of a great dream ia said. 
And the best of a man is under the pall 
When the best of hia dreama is dosd. 

** He may Htc on by compact and plan 
When the fine bloom of living is shed, 
Bnt God pity the Httle that 's left of a man 
When tiie last of his dreama ia dead. 

** Let lum ahow a brave face if he can, 
Let him woo fame or fortune inatead, 
Yet there 'a not much to do bnt bury a man 
When the laat of his dreams ia dead." 

One other example of Mr. Garruth's simple and 
sincere workmanship may be given: 

" A carpet all of faded brown, 
On the gray bough a dove that grieves ; 
Death seemeth here to have hia own, 
But the spring violets nestle down 
Under the leaves. 

" A brow anatere and sad g^y eyea, 

Looks in which Care her aOver weaves ; 
Hope aeemeth tombed no more to riae, 
But God he knoweth on what wise 
Love for Love's sunshine waiting lies 
Under the leavea." 

A fine sense of the essential realities pervades Mr. 
Carruth's verse. He is an academic poet, bnt one 
whose sensibilities the academic environment has not 
deadened. 

Mr. J. A. Middleton's ^ Love Songs and Lyrics " 
are pretty trifles which may be illustrated by ''The 
Lost Serenade 
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*' I sang a song. Alas, the nightingale 
A-down the vale 
Sang too ; and as I told my paasion'a pain 
He murmured hia, and huiiied my humble atrain. 



" I blew a kiaa, on winga of love to riae 
Unto her eyea; 
Alaa, the wanton breeze before had pressed 
A dozen kisses on her snowy breaat. 

" I took a rose — but, ah ! her favorite tree 
Outwitted me ; 
For, kneeling like a saint before a shrine, 
He offered Iwndf uls, lovelier far than mine.'* 

There are only a scant score of these songs ; the 
rest of the little book is devoted to an incident in 
dramatic form, '' Red Sefchen," which readers of 
Heine will not need to have explained. This is the 
poet's declaration upon the occasion of the lovers' 
last clandestine meeting : 

<< As duak to Nightingale, aa sun to flower, 
Aa star to some benighted wanderer, 
Aa cool palm-idaad in a sea of sand, 
Aa light to ardent seeker after Trutii 
Grappling with Doubt and Error till the fnll 
Fierce flre of Trial* hath refined hia faith 
And made it tenfold pnrer than before : 
As oelandine unto the loveack bee 
That draws, with thrills of exquisite delist, 
The honey-heart it covets. As the pulse 
To life — so thou to me. Our spirits twine. 
And in one tender growth of mutual love 
Spring upward, bearing fruit of perfect bliss, 
Which shall endure when life itself shall pass.*' 

The consummation of this tragedy in miniature 
comes swiftly. Feeling herself disgraced by her 
father's unhidlowed calling, Sefchen, after the poet 
has left her, slays hersefi with the executioner's 
sword. 

Miss Grerda Dalliba (if that is a real name) is the 
author of ''An Earth Poem, and Other Poems." 
The intent of '< An Earth Poem " is, in the author's 
words, "to express in words Man's needs, capabil- 
ities, and progress, accepting as a premise that, gen- 
erally speaking, his course has been one tending 
from the mere materialism of Nature to a more 
refined and spiritual outlook, as is the ease with an 
individual turning from childhood's idealistic pan- 
theism through the material of fact and divergent 
emotions towards the necessity of a formulated 
I>eiBm, or the slow progression of the Mass by the 
care of civilization and cultivation to a penetrating 
view of essential needs." It takes a long breath to 
get through this descriptive sentence, and many of 
Uiem to g^t through the dithyrambic outpouring of 
the poem itself. We are more than ever inclined 
to think with Poe that the expression '' long poem " 
involves a contradiction of terms. It is an amor- 
phous composition, in which nuggets of poetic dic- 
tion may be found imbedded. Here is one of them : 

*' If I go on, O soul, what will betide ? 
Shall I grow weary of the weight of light ? 
I, who before waa novice to the Sun, 
Shall Paradise to me seem dark with prayer 
And ecstacy the duat upon the atreeta 
Where the man angel, joins the hallowed saint — 
And prophet, the diviner angel meets — 
Where sin, lUce a pale woman nun, growa faint 
With too divine a beauty, bom from teara ? 
Or on the long night's darkness, long and wide 
Become an essence which is spirituidUaed ? *' 
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These questionings leave us baffled. Miss Dalliba's 
other poems are sonnets and miscellaneous pieces in 
about equal measure. Mr. Edwin Markhfun intro- 
duces the collection with a few ingratiating words 
finding ^'a rift of genius in this ledge of song." 
But we must call the book the work of a nature at 
present utterly unregulated, from both the intel- 
lectual and the artistic points of view. 

The '' OutrDoor Music '' of Miss Ella Gilbert Ives 

is classified under six categories — Birds, Trees, 

Flowers, The Road, Love, and Religion. ^< An 

April Birch'' becomes the occasion of this pretty 

simile: 

** The breath of God is in the breeze 
And touches all the quivering trees. 
But one, in maiden mood apart, 
To hold oommanion with her heart, 
In awe-stmok beauty now receives 
The heavenly tidings in her leaves : 
Resistless as the golden shower 
That entered DanaS's brazen tower, 
Qod'B sunbeams on her whiteness fall 
And life leaps up to meet his call." 



And here 
charming : 



is <'The Cardinal Flower," no less 



It 



it 



In dim and cloistered nook, 
Where slips a quiet brook, 
A stolM priest intones — 
To liquid sighs and moans — 
A penitential psalm. 

The pallid sunrays glide 
Across his vestments, dyed 
In Qolgotha's deep hue. 
And dunp with chrism-dew 

From Galvary^s nailed palm." 

These songs have simplicity and grace, qualities 
often denied to strains of nu>re pretentious flight 

^' Mugen " is the title of a book of verse by Mrs. 
Fanny RunneUs Poole, and the word, we are told, 
is Japanese, meaning '^ in dream and reality." That 
Mrs. Poole can write tunefully may be evidenced by 
the subjoined stanza : 

" O the heart, the heart hath seasons, 

The heart, memorial flowers, 
And memory wells like vesper bells 

To thrill the dreaming hours ! 
The fandes we have cherished. 

The affections' myriad springs, 
Reach out betimes in rippling rhymes 

To hearts who love such things.'^ 

Several of her pieces are translations, among these 
being versions of five of Heredia's sonnets, done 
with sympathy and intelligence. 

William Morton Payne. 



Thk annoancement that the Nobel prize in literature 
has gone to Professor Rudolf Eucken has stimulated 
interest in an author who has hitherto been little 
known outside of academic circles. One of his English 
disciples, Mr. W. R. Boyce Gibson, has written a study 
entitled " Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy of Life," which 
has been published in America by The Macmillan Co. 



Bblefs on Kkw Books. 

Mr. CheMtertan*. ?^'- Chesterton's reasons for accept- 
wmfeMHon ing orthodox Christianity are, as a 

offaWu matter of coarse, thoroughly charac- 

teristic. They are rather brilliantly set forth in his 
little book named '^ Orthodoxy " (John Lane Co. ), 
which is intended to be a companion volume to 
'^Heretics" — affirmative and constructive where 
that was negative and critical. The reason for the 
faith that is in him Mr. Chesterton might briefly 
have declared to be this, — credo quia imposMile. 
^^ All other philosophies," he tells ns, '< say the things 
that plainly seem to be true ; only this philosophy 
has again and again said the thing that does not 
seem to be true, but is true." And again : it is 
convincing and irresistible for the reason ''not 
merely that it deduces logical truths, but that when 
it suddenly becomes illogical, it has found out, so to 
speak, an illogical truth. It not only goes right 
about things, but it goes wrong (if one may say so) 
exactly where the things go wrong." The Chris- 
tian's creed is paradoxical, hence it is incontrovert- 
ible. This, amply elaborated and illustrated, is 
the substance of the book, and is exactly what a 
careful reading of Mr. Chesterton's previous works 
might have led one to expect To some the very 
unreason of tlie whole reasoning will be delightfully 
satisfying; to others it will be foolishness. Inci- 
dentally some sparks of truth are struck out in 
almost startling fashion ; as, for instance, the essence 
of insanity is not its unreason, but its reason : it 
moves in a perfectly flawless and unbreakable eirde 
(a vicious circle) of unanswerable reasons, and can 
only be reduced to sanity by introducing an illogical 
element Incidentally, too, some refreshingly frank 
self-revelations are made. *' Mere light sophistry," 
the author declares, '' is the thing that I happen to 
despise most of all things, and it is perhaps a whole- 
some fact that this is the thing of which I am gen- 
eraUy accused." And on his first page, in explaining 
how his book came to be written, he acknowledges 
himself to be '' only too ready to write books upon 
the feeblest provocation." The volume is evidently 
written eurrente calaTno, and with little attention to 
the best order and the most concise form of state- 
ment ; but it is, on the whole, one of the best pieces 
of work Mr. Chesterton has given us. 

A new poetical Perhaps the best thing one can say 
rendeHng of of Mr. Theodore C. Williams's trans- 
the ^neid. j^^ion of the « ^neid," now published 

by the Houghton Mifflin Co., is that it tempts to a 
re-reading of the entire epic, no matter how familiar 
it be already. Wherever we have opened the vol- 
ume, the smooth flow and graceful diction of its 
blank verse has beguiled us to linger, and to read a 
page where we had intended to read a passage only. 
The translator's justification of his work is interest- 
ing. He says : '' My first experiments grew out of 
the exigencies of teaching. I thought it important 
that a class in Virgil should sometimes lay its Latin 
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by, smooth oat its frowning forehead, and just ' hear 
Sordello's story told.' Bat all the rhymed versions 
seemed to have a toaoh of the comic ; and the prose 
ones, of coarse, were in that mongrel, base-bred jargon 
of which a man woold hardly care to own the patarni^ 
anless he were a translator of the classics. Even the 
most scholarly and elegant versions did not admit of 
continaoas reading aload. It therefore became my 
rather desperate practice to write oat certain selected 
passages, both in prose and verse, in renderings 
intended first of all to appeal to the ear." This 
accoant of the genesis of the translation prepares as 
for a lacid and easily-moving text, and we coold wish 
the school-boy no better fortane than to have his 
Yirg^ in this form to read side by side with the 
original. He coold ase it neither as a ''pony " nor 
as a lexicon, becaose the translator's starting-point 
is the phrase rather than the single word, bat he 
could get from it much understanding of the power- 
ful appeal which the poet has made to the cultivated 
elect of all ages. No brief quotation can do much 
to exhibit the simple charm of this version, but we 
will permit a few lines to speak for it, taking one of 
the Inost familiar of passages : 

" MneoB thus replied : 
* Thine image, sire, thy melancholy shade. 
Came oft npon my vision, and impelled 
My journey hitherward. Onr fleet of ships 
Lies safe at anchor in the Tnsoan seas. 
Gome, clasp my hand I Gome, &ther, I implore, 
And heart to heart this fond embrace reoeiTe ! ' 
$o speaking, all his eyes snffnsed with tears; 
Thrice wonld his arms in vain that shape enfold. 
Thrice from the touch of hand the -vision fled, 
Like wafted winds or likest hovering dreams/* 

The translation is truthful in the best sense, avoid- 
ing pedantry and fussiness, preserving the argument 
and the dramatic effect of the long speeches, and 
using a vocabulary rich in suggestiveness and emo- 
tional association. Either this or William Morris 
would be our counsel to the reader, young or old, 
who should ask us for the best approach to Virg^ 
by means of the English language, and Mr. Williams 
has over Morris the advantage of closer texture and 
a style more comfortable to the general ear. We 
had not supposed a new Virgil in English could 
prove so welcome. 

Factor 9 in the Some eieht years ssto Mr. Norman 

creation of the xr j i_ ^.l 

Ameriean Hapgood gave US a work on the con- 

drama, temporary stage, which treated those 

aspects of the acted drama that were then playing a 
leading part in American theatrical history, besides 
presenting a critical consideration of current histri- 
onic notabilities. In '^The American Stage of 
Today " (Small, Maynard & Company), Mr. Walter 
Pritchard E^ton has done a like service, giving a 
vital treatment of the drama in America as it is 
developing at the present day, and rescuing from 
unmerited oblivion records of productions worthy of 
a more enduring place than the newspaper. Mr. 
Eaton's book is written in that piquant journalistic 
style which is cultivated through labor on the daily 
press ; and, while it is not characterized by the same 



Eteays on 

Elizabet?ian 

dramatiMts, 



assimilative power as the earlier work, it is inform- 
ing to the student who feels an intelUgent interest 
in the contemporary drama. It treats principally 
of those authors who are bringing to bear on the 
problem of creating an American drama the largest 
amount of dramatic skiU, truthful observation, in- 
telligent reflection, and passion for reality, and are 
thus keeping our drama connected with life, leading 
our stage on toward better things by making it a 
vital force in the community. As a corollary, in 
considering the question of reality on the stage, Mr. 
Eaton says : '* The world knows that reality is for- 
ever in the making. What we called real yesterday 
is unreal today ; truth is what we would have it ; 
reality will only be perfect as we shape it so. To 
deny the mission of the stage, one of man's most 
cherished fields of aesthetic endeavor, in this high 
task of remoulding the world ' nearer to the heart's 
desire ' — the real world, not the make-believe — to 
call it from the work for which it ia above all other 
art-forms fitted, and set it the trivial task of aping 
unrealities, is to deny the laws of change and growth, 
to belittle the power of aesthetic imagination, hope- 
lessly to undervalue the worth of dramatic form." 

^^^^ » "^^-^^ 

A new book by Mr. Swinburne is an 
event, even if, as in the case of '^ The 
Age of Shakespeare " (Harper), it 
contains little new material. The present volume is 
a collection, with slight changes, of nine scattered 
papers upon Elizabethan dramatists. Most of the 
matter offered was written from twen^ to thirty 
years ago, and we have long wished that it might be 
brought together in book form. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the present collection is less complete than 
it might have been made. If recollection serves, 
Mr. Swinburne's contributions to the English monthly 
reviews during the eighties and early nineties included 
considerably more work than is now brought to- 
gether. However, the volume ia too precious for us 
to quarrel with because it is not bigger, and at once 
takes its place beside the author's '< Study of Shake- 
speare " and his separate volumes upon Jonson and 
Chapman. The subjects of his nine essays are 
Marlowe, Webster, Dekker, Marston, Middleton, 
Rowley, Heywood, Chapman, and Tourneur. They 
take up, one by one, the important plays of each of 
these dramatists, and discuss them with a penetrative 
insight and a certain^ of judgement that no other 
student of the Elizabethan drama would be likely to 
equal. The discussion is, of course, impetuous and 
heated, and at moments unnecessarily discursive, 
but it has the illuminating quality which is the signi- 
ficant thing in criticism, and for which no weight of 
mere scholarship can provide a satisfactory subsdtnte. 
That being the case, we may allow him without too 
much indignation an occasional light-hearted irrel- 
evancy, like the renwrk about '^such constitutions as 
could survive and assimilate a diet of Martin Tupper 
or Mark Twain," or the playful comparison of 
Euripides to ''a mutilated monkey." The volume 
has a sonnet-dedication ^' to the memory of Charles 
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l4unb," whose '^ Specimens " were pablished just a 
centary ago. It is a tender and beautiful tribute, 
which no one has a clearer rig^t than Mr. Swinbnme 
to lay at the feet of the man who rediscovered the 
great Elizabethans for the modem world. 

Current tapici ^* ^ surprising how many things, 
trenehanUv new and old, wait only for the right 
treated, person in order to be made the sub- 

jects of interesting and edifying discourse — spoken 
or written. Mr. Edward Sandf ord Martin, author 
of that alluringly entitled book, << Windfalls of 
Observation," and other volumes, has issued a fresh 
collection of brief essays under the name, ^ In a New 
Century" (Scribner). A score or more of topics 
currenUy or even, in many cases, perennially inter- 
esting are handled with adroitness and grace, and 
usually in such a way as to strike out some novel or 
significant thought. Even in his chapter on writing 
for publication — a rather threadbare theme, surely 
— the author is not altogether unsuccessful in avoid- 
ing the hackneyed. He offers a novel and perhaps 
useful suggestion in the following: '^A man who 
has been a fairly successful writer for a good many 
years has been heard to attribute his success to 
the exceptaonally feeble quali^ of his mind, which 
brought it about that he always got tired of any line 
of thought he was expounding before the reader 
did." The not very lively topic, '* Deafness," is 
responsible for fifteen pages of matter that bears 
evidence of personal experience. Among consola- 
tions for the loss of hearing he &ils to emphasize the 
appreciable increase in value gained by Uie remain- 
ing senses; and in aids to intercourse he omits to 
include lip-reading — which, however, is incidentally 
mentioned later. His s^le is so pleasing and so 
suited to his ends that one is surprised and even 
mildly shocked to find him using, wantonly and 
under no sort of provocation, the unlovely adjective 
<< dratted." << Would " for '< should " is regrettable, 
but, alas, to be expected. A good deal of entertain- 
ment, and not a few pregnant and profitable sug- 
gestions, are to be had from the book. 

It may be said with no undue dis- 

fC^^^^ V'S^^^ t»«^ tJ« "Theory of 

Mind " by Professor March of Union 
College will give no higher satisfaction to any reader 
than it did to its author in the writing. There is 
a certain novelty of statement, and emphasis of 
points of view that lead the author to regard the 
whole contribution as profound and novel and com- 
prehensive. All that can be said b that there are 
few types of mind a£fected by the spirit and the 
methods of modem psychology that will feel at all 
in sympathy with this form of exposition. It re- 
solves itself largely into a matter of terminology and 
emphasis; and IVofessor March's attitude in this 
matter repels not alone because it is strange, but 
because it seems to distort and to offer for the most 
part only the consolation of a vocabulary. The 
theory, in brief, is that all essential human traits are 



in the nature of impulses and instincts ; that psy- 
chology must be written wholly in the terms of such 
instindfl and impulses, and that we may wie such 
terms as ideal impulses, home-building impulses, 
and other specialized impulses, to account for every 
phase of social, personal, or material action. All 
this is further incorporated in terms of a Monistie 
hypothesis, which helps expression but not interpre- 
tation. In brief, the temptation is irresistible to 
apply to this set of doctrines — not devoid of ability 
or insight — the familiar comment, that persons who 
like this sort of thing will probably find in this sort 
of book the things they Uke. For the general stu- 
dent of psychology it will carry but moderate mean- 
ing and less conviction. (Scribner.) 

A plea for Educational experience is difficult to 

pereonaiuy transform into helpful words ; yet 
in education. ^^ attempt is Worth making, and 
will continue to be made. Though not notable, the 
volume by Mr. James P. Conover, Master in St. 
Paul's School, Concord, N. H., brings the well- 
directed thinking of the schoolmaster to bear upon 
the larger interests of his* calling. The general 
emphasis implied by the title — ^^ Personality in Edu- 
cation " (MofEat, Yard & Co.) — contains a timely 
and welcome protest against the machine-made 
pupil and the method-crammed teacher. The spirit 
of it all is sane, the perspective sound, the treatment 
judicious. The several factors of the educative 
process — the teacher, the child, the school, disci- 
pline, studies, and .the routines of work, play, and 
examinations — are passed in review with a unity 
of consideration derived from a large and well- 
interpreted experience. A significant though not 
emphasized opinion of the volume i8 that contained 
in the supplementary chapter on the College, which 
expresses profound disappointment with what that 
institution has been able to accomplish even with 
promising boys from good schools. That here 
again the absence of the personal touch and the 
contact with the really educative relations of life 
has much to do with the failure, is an opinion held 
alike by Mr. Conover and by many who have been 
reflecting upon problems akm to hb. 

sttidiee of our I^^essor John Graham Brooks, in 
noHonaiUfe loB book entitled ''As Others See 
andpro0re$M, Us" (MacmiUan), has coUected a 
great variety of criticisms on American life and 
manners, from English, French, Grerman, and other 
European visitors, during the past century. Now 
and then he uses the lash of the foreigner to chas- 
tise some of the faults which he personally desires 
to correct The American habit of bragging, and 
of regarding matters from the provincial standpoint, 
is thoroughly dissected and duly castigated. The 
chapters at the close of the work, on die signs of 
progress in this country, are full of optimism, and 
show that the destructive criticism of the earlier 
chapters was not intended to end in fatalistic nihi- 
lism. Professor Brooks has not only travelled in 
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America and Europe with keen powers of observa- 
tion, but he has carried with him a worthy standard 
by which to judge his own countrymen with fair- 
ness and without flattery. The result is a book 
worthy of being read, and wholesome in its lessons. 

iiiettorvQf Mr. John R. Spears has collected 
indtutrvin ir»m vanous sources the materuus 

America. for a book on the American whaling 

industry which is at once fairly comprehensiye and 
interesting. It is entitled ^' The Story of the New 
England Whalers," and appears in the series of 
"Stories from American History" (Macmillan). 
The portions of Mr. Spears's book which relate to the 
origin and conduct of whaling operations in colonial 
days are rather better than tibe later chapters which 
are principally concerned with the more complex and 
diverse features of the industry in the nineteenth 
century. The purposes of such a work would be 
better served by tracing the connection more closely 
between the whalers and the palmy days of Amer- 
ican shipping, and between the spread of whaling 
activities to the Pacific and the awakening of Amer- 
ican interest in California, Honolulu, the North 
Pacific, the fur trade, and to the Orient in generaL 
While all these things are hinted at in the book, their 
relationships in the development of American history 
might well be made plainer for young readers, and 
for some older readers as well. 



Notes. 



Mr. Booth Tarkington's deservedly successful play, 
** The Man from Home," is now published in book form, 
with illustrations, by Messrs. Hipper & Brothers. 

A monograph on << George Cruikshank," by Mr. 
W. U. Chasson, with many illustrations, is published by 
Messrs. £. P. Dutton & Co. in their ** Popular Library 
of Art." 

An edition of Dr. Richard Burton's biblical drama, 
<<Rahab," illustrated from pictures of Mr. Donald 
Robertson's production of the play, will be issued soon 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

<< The Eleanor Smith Music Course," in four graded 
volumes, is a recent publication of the American Book 
Co., who also put forth a " Plane and Solid Geometry," 
by Professor Elmer A. Lyman. 

** When and Where of Famous Men and Women," 
edited by Messrs. Howard Hensman and Clarence 
Webb, is a vest-pocket biographical dictionary pub- 
lished in the "Miiuature Reference Library " of Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

'< Selections from Don Quijote," edited by Professor 
J. D. M. Ford, is a new volume in '< Heath's Modem 
Langiuige Series" of school texts. Eighty pages of 
text to fifty of notes is the scale of proportion, and 
there is a vocabulary. 

With the publication of the sixth volume, the 
<<Ever8ley" Tennyson (Macmillan) is now complete. 
The special feature of this edition is found in the anno- 
tations, which are the poet's own, either left in his 
autogrraph, or taken down verbatim from his table-talk. 
They are of the utmost value, and make the present 



edition desirable beyond all others. The present Lord 
Tennyson has edited the work, and now and then given 
us an explanatory note of his own. 

« The Taming of a Shrew," edited by Mr. F. S. Boas, 
is published by Messrs. Duffield & Co. in their « Shake- 
speare Classics." To their « Old-Spelling Shakespeare " 
is now added « As You Like It," edited by Messrs. F. J. 
FumiTaU and F. W. Clarke. 

" The Independent " has recently begun publication 
of a series of articles on the Great Universities of this 
country, written by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson of the edi- 
torial staff. The articles are critical and comparative, 
with a large amount of new material. 

"Sidney McCall," the author of "Truth Dexter," 
" The Dragon Painter," etc., is at work upon the manu- 
script of her new book, which will be brought out this 
coming season by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. The 
basic theme of the book will be child labor in the 
Southern mills. 

Continuing their practice of several prerious years, 
the Chicago Madrigal Club offers a prize of |^. for 
an original poem which shall be used in its musical 
competition of 1909. Full details of the contest may 
be obtained from Mr. D. A. CUppinger, 410 Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. 

An important addition to the " World's Classics," to 
be published immediately by the Oxford University 
Press, is " Joseph and his Brethren," the famous poem 
by Charles Wells, with an introduction by Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne and a long note on Rossetti and Wells by 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

An Oxford edition of the works uf Charles and Mary 
Lamb, in two volumes, is to be published immediately by 
the Oxford University Press. An Oxford India paper 
edition in one volume will also be issued. The editor 
is Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, editor of the Wordsworth 
and the Shelley volumes in the " Oxford Poets " series. 

Two centuries ago the Oxford Chair of Poetry was 
inaugurated, and a tribute to its almost forgotten founder, 
Henry Birkhead, was paid when the anniversary came 
round a few weeks ago, by Mr. J. W. Mackail, who 
devoted a public lecture to his memory. The lecture is 
now published in pamphlet form at the Oxford Claren- 
don Press. 

Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, a well-known Southern writer, 
died at her home in New Orleans on January 1 after a 
long illness. She was the wife of Major Thomas E. 
Daris, editor of the New Orleans " Picayune." Her 
last book, " The Moons of Balbanca," a story for young 
people, was published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
last September. 

"The World and his Wife" is, as theatre-goers 
know, the title given to a recent version of Sefior 
Echegaray's " El Gran Galeoto," as enacted by Mr. 
WilUam Favershams company not long ago. This 
translation, the work of Mr. Charles Frederic Nirdlinger, 
is published in book form, with stage-pictures, by Mr. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

" The Children of the Chapel at Bhickfriars, 1597- 
1603," by Professor Charles William Wallace, appears 
as an issue of the "University Studies" of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. It is the result of an extensive 
orig^al investigation of the history of the Elizabethan 
children-companies of players, and is only a foretaste of 
what is to come, for the writer contemplates extending 
the work until it shall fill three large volumes, including 
the many documents which he will reprint. Some of 
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these documents are of extreme importance to Shake- 
spearean students, and are of the author's own un- 
earthing. They are merely referred to in the present 
monograph, hut will be published in full when the com- 
plete work is ready. 

In connection with the Lincoln centennial, Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have reprinted in their well- 
known <<Astor" series the work entitled: "Abraham 
Lincoln: Tributes from his Associates, Reminiscences 
of Soldiers, Statesmen, and Citizens." This book, first 
published in 1895, is one of the most interesting ef the 
innumerable volumes on Lincoln. 

An edition of « Robinson Crusoe," intended to com- 
bine «an embodiment of appropriateness and charm 
with an appeal for the bookloyer, for the sophisticated 
reader," has just been published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. This handsome library edition fills two 
Yolumes, uniform with the James Howell of the same 
publishers, and is illustrated by Stothard's designs, 
reproduced in photogravure. 

Some recent English texts are the following : « Mac- 
beth," « Julius C»sar," and "King Henry the Fifth" 
(Ginn), being new volumes of the <* Hudson Shake- 
speare"; the « Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin " 
(Heath), edited by H. A. Davidson; Bacon's <<£ssays " 
(Heath), edited by Mr. Fred Allison Howe; and 
Lowell's ** The Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems " 
(Merrill), edited by Professor Julian W. Abemethy. 

^propriate to the several centenaries recently or soon 
to be celebrated, the Directors of the Old South Work 
announce the following additions to their series of « Old 
South Leaflets": Milton's Treatise on Education; Lin- 
coln's Message to Congress, July 4, 1861 ; Gladstone's 
«Kin Beyond Sea"; Robert C. Winthrop's Fourth of 
July Oration, 1876; Dr. Holmes's Fourth of July Ora- 
tion, 1863; Gladstone's Essay on Tennyson; Darwin's 
account of his education, &om his Autobiography; 
Winthrop's address on Music in New England. The 
** Old South Leaflets," by the way, now comprise nearly 
two hundred titles. 

Li a volume dainty enough to be deserving of the 
text, Mr. St. John Lucas has chosen, and Mr. Henry 
Frowde has published, ** Selected Poems of Pierre de 
Ronsard " at the Oxford Clarendon Press. From the 
same source we have a set of five small volumes of good 
literature, being the following: « Poems by John Clare," 
edited by Mr. Arthur Symons; << Select ^Poems of 
William Barnes," edited by Mr. Thomas Hardy; « War 
Songs," from the fourteenth-century balladists to Tenny- 
son, selected by Mr. Christopher Stone; Gralt's "Annies 
of the Parish," with an introduction by Mr. G. S. 
Grordon; and a new edition of " Echoes from the Oxford 
Magazine." 

A one-volume Commentary on the entire Bible, 
written by some of the best Biblical scholars of England 
and America, and edited by the Reverend J. R. 
Dummelow, is announced by The MacmiUan Company. 
Its purpose is to meet the wants of the ordinary Bible 
reader by furnishing adequate introductions to the vari- 
ous books, and notes explaining the principal difficulties 
which arise in connection with them. The volume 
includes not only a Commentary on each of the Books 
of the Bible, but also a series of articles dealing with 
the larger questions suggested by the Bible as a whole. 
It has been edited on the principle of incorporating the 
assured results of modern scholarship, while avoiding 
extreme or doubtful opinions. 



liisT OF New Books. 

[Tht following listf containing 36 titles, indude* books 
received by Thx Dial since its last issueJ] 



The Kaid of France : Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne 

d*Arc By Andrew Laxiir« With portnits in photosTaTnre. 

etc., 8to, pp. 879. Longmans, Green. & Oo. tBJSO net. 
BdwardKaodowell: A Study. By Lawrence Gilmoor. 'With 

portraits, 12mo. pp. 190. John Lane Oo. $l.fiO net. 
David Bwinff : Poet-Preacher. By Joseph Port Newton. "With 

photogravure portrait, large 8vo, onoat, pp. 278. Chicago: 

Unity Pablishing Oo. |2. net. 
Abraham Linooln: Tribates from his Aaaodatea. 'With 

introduction by William H. Ward. New edition: with 

portrait, 12mo, pp. 295. T. Y. Orowell ft Oo. 00 eta. 
Sir William Temple : The Gladstone Essay, 1908. By Murray 

L.B. Beaven. 12mo, uncut, pp. 180. Oxford UniTersitj 



Old Times on the Upper KieaiMippi : Beoolleotioos of a 

Steamboat Pilot, from 1864 to 1888. By Oeoxge B. Merrick. 

Illns., large 8to, uncut, gilt top, pp. 828. Cleveland, O.: 

Arthur H. Olark Co. fSJSO net. 
Oalaia Under Bnffliah Bnle. By G. A. a Sandeman. ISmo, 

uncutt pp. 140. Oxford UniTersity Press. 



Under Fetraia ; with Some Sannterings. By the author of 
" In a Tuscan Gterden." Illns., 12mo, gilt top. pp. 810. John 
Lane Oo. $1.60 net. 

The ChUdren of the OhBip^ at Blaokfriam. 1607-1608. By 
Charles William Wallaoe. Limited edition, large 8vo. nncnt« 
pp. 206. Privately printed by the author. $2.60 net. 

Balthaaer. By Anatole France; trans, by Mrs. John Lane. 
8vo. gilt top, uncut, pp. 225. John Lane Oo. IB. 

Heart Thoughts: Papers and Addresses. By Mrs. H. B. 
Folk. With portraits. 12mo, pp. 80. Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 

FICTION. 

The Kiaaioner. By B. Phillips Oppenheim. Bins.. 12mo. 

pp. 812. Little, Brown St Co. $IM, 
The Bed Kouae. By William Hamilton Osborne. lUua. in 

color. 12mo, pp. 820. Dodd, Mead A Oo. |1.60. 
The Confsasion of Seymour Vane. By Ellen Snow. iSmo, 

pp. 77. B. F. Fenno A Co. 
Heroines of a Schoolroom. By Ursula Tannenf orst. With 

frontispiece. 12mo. pp. 484. John C. Winston Oo. 
Bvery Kan Hia Chance. By Matilda Woods Stone. ISmo. 

pp. 202. Boston : The Gorham Press. 
Beinoamated : A Romance of the Soul. By Charles Gould 

Beede. 12mo, pp. 224. Ames, la.: Newport Publishing 

Oo. 11.26. 

VBBSB AND DBAMA. 

The Poema of A. O. Benson. With photogravure portrait. 

12mo. gilt top, pp. 820. John Lane Co. $1.60 net. 
Toward the Uplanda: Later Poems. By Lloyd Mifflin. With 

photogravure portrait, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 70. Oxford 

University Press. 
A Florentine Tragedy. By Oscar Wilde ; Opening Scene by 

Stnrge Moore. l2mo, gilt top, pp. 66. John W. Luce A Co 
The Tragedy of Kan : A Dramatic Poem. By Imre Madich 

trans, from the original Hungarian by William N. Loew. 

12mo, nncnt, pp. 224. New York : The Arcadia Press. llJK) net. 
A Kan of Deatiny : The Story of Abraham Lincoln. By 

Ernest Linwood Staples. With portraits, 12mo, pp. 71. 

Springfield, Mass. : Lincoln Publishing Co. 
Sun Time and Cloud Time : Minor Chorda, Verses, Sketches, 

and Tales. By Andrew Harvey Scoble. 12mo, pp. 90O. B. F. 

Fenno A Co. 
The Ang'el of Thought and Other Poems: Impressions from 

Old Masters. By Ethel Allen Murphy. Illus., 8vo, gilt top. 

Boston : The Graham Press. 11. 

THBOLOGT AND BBLIQION. 

The Qreek and Bastem Ohurchea. By Walter F. Adeney. 

12mo,pp.634. 'International Theological Library.*' Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 12 JK) net. 
The Beligion of Babylonia and Aaayria, especially in its 

Relations to Israel. By Bobert William Bogers. Ulna.. 

large 8vo, pp. 286. Eaton A Mains. 12. net. 
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Xhe OhoToh and the Slum : A Study of En^rliah Weslejan 

Mission Halls. By William H. Crawford. Ulna.. 12mo, pp. 14S. 

Eaton A Mains. $1.76 net. 
Stewardship and Missions. By Charles A.. Cook, nins., 

12mo, pp. 170. Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication 

Society. 

mSCBIiLANXOUS. 
The Law of War between Belligerents : A History and 

Commentary. By Percy Bordwell. Large 8to, pp. 874. 

Chicago : Callaghan A Co. 
Semitio Maffio : Its Origins and Development. By B. Campbell 

Thompson. 8to, pp. 286. London: Lozac A Co. 
Phrenology; or. The Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena. 

By J. O. Spunsheim; edited, with Introdnotlon, by Cyrus 

Elder. Eevised from second American edition ; illus., 8to, 

pp. 469. J. B. Lippinoott Co. $8. net. 
GMUette's Indnstrial Sdntion: World Corporation. By 

Melvin L. Severy. Large 8vo, pp. 608. Boston : Ball Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.60 net. 
TTnTnan Body and Health. By Alvln Davison, nius., 12mo. 

pp. 820. American Book Co. 80 cts. 
Bomler*s La Fllle de Boland. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by C. A. Nelson. 16mo,pp. 116. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Piroflt and Loss in Man. By Alphonso A. Hopkins. 12mo, 

pp.876. Funk & Wagnalls Co. .$1.20 net. 
"Westward 'round the World. By B. S. Wright, nius., 

12mo, pp. 246. E. P. Dutton A Co. 
Azinnal Beport of the Smithsonian Institntion, 1907. 

Illus., large 8vo. pp. 726. Washington: Government Prints 

ing Office. 
Sardonios : Sixteen Sketches. By Harris Merton I^on. 12mo, 

pp. 226. New York: Metropolitan Syndicate, Inc. 
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A LIBRARY SUGGESTION, 



The chief factor in recent library develop- 
ment, viewed from the standpoint of material 
equipment and the extension of facilities for 
r^Btding, is undoubtedly that provided by the 
unexampled benefactions of Mr. Carnegie. Like 
all good works, this particularly good work has 
been met in some quarters with grudging accept- 
ance and ill-natured criticism, but its positive 
beneficence is not to be minimized merely be- 
cause some captious people think the money 
might have been put to better uses, or because 
some penurious communities resent the condi- 
tion of maintenance wisely attached to Mr. 
Carnegie's gift of library buildings. Those who 
take exception to the largess thus generously 
bestowed usually do so upon one or the other of 
the above grounds, and their fault-finding, while 
it may properly take the form of an occasional 
pleasant jest, should excito only indignation 
when it is put forward in the form of serious 
reproof. 

The objection of the sentimentalist, to whom 
any benefaction that is not a charity is rela- 
tively ill-advised, may be the product of a warm 
heart but is not the conclusion of a clear intelli- 
gence. The fundamental principle of all wisely- 
directed effort to improve social conditions and 
provide real benefits to mankind is that consid- 
eration for the future is more important than 
concern for the present. Charities we must 
have, and do have in abimdance ; most people, 
in fact, who conjoin wealth with philanthropic 
purpose, first turn their thoughts toward soup- 
kitehens and hospitals and asylums. The 
appeal of suffering humanity is so urgent that 
comparatively few philanthropists can resist it, 
and devote their gifts to the removal of the 
imderlying causes of present misery. With this 
emotional bias so widely prevalent, charity is 
at all times sure of getting even a larger share 
than it should of the total of wealth that is avail- 
able for the amelioration of the conditions of 
existence. It takes both foresight and resolu- 
tion to apply to the processes of gradual regen- 
eration the means whereby many immediate 
needs might be speedily relieved. And yet 
nothing is more certain than the fact that direct 
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charity acoomplisheB little for the future, and 
that it tends to magnify the very evils which it 
would diminish. On the other hand, increased 
provision for education (and the library is second 
in importance only to the school as a means of 
education) is a sure means of helping the com- 
ing generation to a better footing than the 
present generation occupies, and the judgment 
that makes it is of all judgments the best- 
considered. 

Glancing at the other of the two chief criti- 
cisms of Mr. Carnegie's library gifts, it is eaAy 
to see that, just as no individual likes to have 
his philanthropies forced, there are sure to be 
numy communities that will receive grudgingly 
a gift to which is attached the condition of a 
continuing contribution on their own part. The 
conununity that adopts the fara da se attitude, 
and courteously declines the offered gift, may 
have our respect, but hardly the community that 
accepts it, and then grumbles about the new tax 
which it imposes. The acceptance, if made at 
all, should be made in good faith, and include 
an acceptance of the responsibility ; indeed, a 
^ft that does not bring with it a responsibility 
is not likely to accomplish a useful purpose in 
any direction, philanthropic or other. Hence we 
thmk that Mr. Cam^e's condition is as wise as 
his primary aim of supplying the multitude with 
good reading; and if the possession of one of his 
library buildings puts a little moral pressure 
upon the town that gets it, the pressure is of the 
right sort aud in the right direction. Com- 
mumties, no less than the individual members 
of which they are composed, are apt to be made 
the better by the spur of a little compulsion. 
This principle, which is the foundation of our 
political existence, always makes for stability of 
character and aim. It is always the p%rt of 
wisdom to guard against temporary inclinations 
and the impulses of the moment. 

We did not, however, start out with the in- 
tention of making an elaborate defence of the 
Carnegie libraries, which may well give mute 
but eloquent testimony for themselves, needing 
no apologist. What we really had in mind was 
a suggestion concerning the books that go into 
them. It is, in brief, that the donor should 
supplement his gift of buildings by occasional 
gifts of books that are worthy of being placed 
in the collections, and that would otherwise not 
be likely to be added to many of them. The 
purpose of such gifts should be not so much 
that of swelling the ranks on the shelves as 
of encouraging authorship in certain needed 



directions. Most of the books that go into a 
library of moderate size are fairly popular pub- 
lications, or publications of recognized standing, 
that may very well be left to make their own 
way. On the other hand, there are many works 
of high character that are too narrow in their 
appeal to belong to the average public library 
on any terms. But besides the books of these 
two lands there are others occupying a sort of 
intellectual borderland between popular writing 
and the literature of specialism, that find the 
struggle for existence difficult, and that would 
be mightily encouraged by a plan that should 
seek them out, give them a helping hand, and 
lift them just above the margin of commercial 
possibility. Books of this kind, that have 
somehow failed to get adequate attention from 
reviewers, and yet are highly meritorious, and 
would prove their usefukess in the small Ubrary, 
exist in considerable numbers, and it would be 
a praiseworthy act to make some sort of system- 
atic provision for putting them within the reach 
of more readers than they are likely to attract 
by their own unaided merits. 

To put the case a little more concretely, let 
us assume that Mr. Carnegie has a thousand 
public libraries in full operation. Let us then 
suppose that he entrust to a committee of ex- 
perte the duty of examining the current literary 
output, and of recommending, from time to 
time, such books as are found to be notable for 
sound workmanship and educational value, but 
which, for some reason or other, do not seem 
to be getting the support which they deserve. 
Books answering to this description are all the 
time making their modest debute finding a few 
appreciative readers, and then disappearing from 
view without reaching more than a small part 
of what should be their real public. It is acci- 
dent or caprice (to say nothing of advertising) 
that largely determines the popularity of a book. 
Of two biographies, the one sincere and pains- 
taking, the other careless and sensational, the 
latter will have the satisfactory sale. Of two 
histories, the one scholarly and the other flashy, 
the former will not be the popular &vorite. Of 
two collections of essays, the one frothy and the 
other clarified, the latter will suffer neglect. 
Of two volumes of verse, the one slangy or 
sentimental, the other expressing high ideals of 
beauty and conduct, the latter will not find 
enough purchasers to cover the cost of its man- 
ufacture. Now our suggestion is that in each 
of these typical cases, and in other similar cases, 
our supposed committee should discover the 
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deserving book — the literary Cinderella — 
recommend it for purchase, and that straight- 
way an order for a thousand copies, one for 
each of the thousand libraries, should go to the 
publisher. 

The sale of a thousand copies more or less is 
a trifling matter for the novel of the hour, but 
it is a matter of life and death for many a good 
book. Moreover, the cttchet given a book by 
thus singling it out for approval would further 
advance its fortunes. ** Approved by the 
Gamegie Committee" might ^me to mLi in 
this eoimtry what ^^ Crowned by the Academy '* 
meam in pirance ; no guaranty; perhaps, of Lj 
very large demand, but certainly the stamp of a 
distinction that would be highly prized. The 
system might profitably be extended to manu- 
scripts, since the sale of a thousand copies 
secured in advance, with the knowledge of 
their distribution to a thousand libraries, would 
insure the printing of almost any kind of a 
manuscript that might otherwise have to go 
begging for a publisher. The successful working 
of ^e plan which we have proposed would, of 
course, depend upon the good judgment of the 
committee entrusted with the delicate task of 
selection, and upon the authority with which it 
could appeal to the public. Probably the safest 
course that could be taken would be to place 
the whole matter in the hands of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, with full power 
to examine and award. 

The cost of putting this plan into effect would 
not be great. In comparison with Mr. Car- 
negie^s huge expenditures for library buildings, 
it would be inconsiderable. Fifty thousand 
dollars a year applied to this purpose would 
enrich neither publisher nor author beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but it would provide for the 
publication or the encouragement of perhaps 
fifty volumes of good literature upon conditions 
that would at least protect the former from loss 
and cheer the heAtt of the latter in better than 
pecuniary fashion. It would also add fifty books 
to the shelves of every Ubrary in^ the Carnegie 
system ; and they would be books profitable for 
instruction and the elevation of taste. Objectors 
will doubtiess urge that our suggestion is too 
artificial and academic, to which we can reply 
only by saying that we believe in the academic 
idea (despite its *^ forty-first chairs " and other 
miscalculations), and that the policy of encourag- 
ing good work by artificial stimuli has on the 
whole thoroughly justified itself in the annals 
of mapkjpd. 



GLEANINGS FROM THE LIBRARY 
PRESS OF 1908.* 



The most significant change in the character of 
the professional library press during the past few 
years, at least in England and America, is the par- 
ticular emphasis laid on questions of Extension, — 
how to reach the various classes of readers, how to 
give the library its proper place in the community, 
and the relegation to the background of the more 
technical questions of cataloguing and classification, 
the disappearance even of the minutiie of library 
technique, the renewed emphasis on the book itself. 
(See in this connection Mr. Koopman's articles in 
« Public Libraries ": « Lest We Forget, in the Mul- 
titude of Books, the Few Great Books.") The 
question of open access to the shelves, once vehe- 
mently discussed on both sides of the Atlantic, is 
the subject of only four papers, two American and 
two English, none of them particularly significant. 
The fiction problem, though the subject of only two 
or three papers, still attracts, and the last word has 
not yet been said ; the same is true of the problem 
of the children, which seems on the way to be rele- 
gated to its proper dimensions. Cooperation in 
cataloguing having been solved, at least in America 
and Gennany, the linger question of intor-Ubrary 
loans enters the field again. The interest in for- 
eign affairs is reasonably lively in this country and 
in Germany, while England takes on the r&ls of 
greater self-satisfaction, which is shown in the few 
cases where American conditions are incidentally 
touched upon. 

* The f oUowinff sonrer of the main articles In two American 
library periodicals ("Library Joamal " and ** PabUo Libraries "). 
twoBnfflUh(**Llbrai7il8SOclatlonBeooid"andLlbrar7 World"), 
and two German C* Zentralblatt for BlbUothekswesen*' and 
" Blatter for VolksbibUotheken und LeeehaUen"). dnrlnc the 
past year brings oat some interesting matters about the tenden« 
des and activities in the library field of the three countries. 

Questions of AdminUtration (including such questions as 
Open Sfielveit Speeialization, Circulation, as well as the aah- 
jeotol BuiUUnpi), L.J.:16— P.L.: 7— L.A.B.: 6— L.W.:7 — 
3B.f.B.: 6— B.f.V.: 2 — 

JBxtention, JteUUUm to reandert and to public bodiet, Co- 
opcrcMon vfUh other inHUnUom cm well at uHth other lUfrariet, 
work with children, L. J.: 25— P.L.: IB — L. A.B.: 6— Z.f.B.: 
8— 

Special elaetet of librariet (and Special CoUediont), L. J. : 
8— P.L.: 2 — L.A.B.: 8— Z.f.B.: 8— B.f.V.: 2— 

HiMtorieal featuret (including Deteriptiona of individual 
I<6rar<e« and Biographical tketchet), L. J.: 8— P. L.: 2 — 
L.A.B.: 2— L.W.: 8— Z.f.B.: 4— B.f.V,: 1 — 

Book telection and coUecHna (including Relatione with the 
book trade and the Fiction que$tion, L. J.: 8 — P. L.: 2— 
L.A.B.: 8— L.W.: 5— Z.f.B.: 1 — B.f.V.: 6 — 

^ooAMondautAort (literary articles). P.L.: 8— B.f.V.: 6— 

Bibliography and CcUaloguing, L. J. : 6— P. L. : 2— L. A. B. : 
8— L.W.: 7— Z.f.B.: 10— B.f.V.: 1 — 

ClaeHflecaion. L.J.: 2 — L.W.: 1 — B.f.V.: 1 — 

Mantucriptt and ptUeography, L. J.: I (a translation)- 
Z.f.B.: 5— 

Printing (history). Z.f.B: 8— 

Phytieal aepect of the Book (paper, binding). P.L.: 1 — 
L.A.B.: 8— Z.f.B.: 2 — 

Library profeetion and Staff questions, L. J. : 8 — P. L. : 
1 — L.A.B,: 2 — L.W.: 6— 

Instruction and training . L. J. : 8 — P. L. : 8 — L. A. B. : 2 — 
L.W.: 1 — B.f.V.: 2 — 

Foreign library affairs. L. J.: 10 — P. L.: 8— L. W.: 8 — 
Z.f.B.: 5— B.f.V.: 1 — 
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Taming now to the individnal articles, we find, 
naturally enough, the most significant to be those 
dealing with extension of the work and influence of 
the library. Easily first in importance under this 
head is Professor L. H. Bailey's address at the 
Lake George meeting, — ^^ Library Work for Rural 
Communities" (L. J., Oct). Here are new prob- 
lems presented in a forceful and attractive way, and 
the work of libraries put in relation with the whole 
movement to improve rural conditions. The partic- 
ular message of Professor Bailey we find in the 
statement that while '^ to a large extent the effect 
of library work is to cause persons to read for en- 
tertainment," the needs of the countryman are 
different. He is, consciously or not, a fatalist *' His 
work is largely in the presence of the elemental 
forces of nature." This develops in him either ^^ a 
complacent and joyful resignation" or ''a species 
of rebellion which leads to a hopeless and pes- 
simistic outlook on life." "The countryman," 
therefore, "needs to read for courage.*' It is sig- 
nificant that the rural problem has been touched in 
England also, in the address before the Library 
Association at Brighton by its President, Mr. C. 
Thomas-Stanford (L. A. R., Sept). To make 
country life attractive to men and women " emanci- 
pated by education from the asoriptio glebce which 
was the lot of their fathers," is one of the great 
problems of the day, and one way to meet it is to 
increase among them the opportunities for reading. 

A further extension of the possibilities for use- 
fulness of libraries has been effected in England 
through the cooperation of the Library Association 
with the National Home Reading Union, an organ- 
ization of somewhat the same character as the 
Chautauqua Reading Circles. The October "Li- 
brary Association Record " contains a statement of 
the new developments of the Union, including the 
agreement between it and the Library Association. 
A feature of this cooperation is the publication of 
a " Readers' Review " issued by the two bodies, 
through which the readers in public libraries receive 
guidance in the choice of books and subjects for 
reading. 

Closely related to these phases of library extension 
are the questions of how to select the most suitable 
books for the public library and how to arrange 
them. The classification of fiction is not a new 
matter in this country, or in England ; but it would 
seem that the article by Professor C. Lausberg of 
Dtlsseldorf, on " Die GUedemng der schOngeistigen 
Literatur"* (B. f. V. July- Aug. and Sept-Oct), is 
the first serious discussion of the subject in the 
Grerman professional press. The librarian of the 
Dtlsseldorf Yolksbibliothek has convictions of his 
own on the subject, and his articles are directed 
against adverse criticisms of the system used in the 
library of which he has charge. He claims that in 
a popular library the borrowers are looking chiefly 

* Issued in 8ei»arate form by O. HarrassowlU in Leipxig 
together with another article: '*AUerlei Gedanken uber das 
Bibliothekswesen." 



for recreative reading, and the books should be 
arranged on the shelves so as to help them to select 
that which suits their taste. In fiction the reader 
is led in his choice ^'by temperament rather than 
by intellect The tastes are as a rule permanent" 
And the author goes on to cite several instances 
of highly cultivated men and women, by no means 
adverse to ^^ heavy " reading even outside of their 
professional work, but who, when choosing books 
for recreation, select writers of a decidedly li^ht 
character. ^^ And if a poor seamstress or a down- 
trodden saleswoman asks for bodu of the Heimbarg 
and Schobert kind for her lonely, tired evenings, let 
her have them to the end of her days." ^' I have 
never," he says, ^^ thought much of the education of 
readers to 'higher things.'" Reviews of books 
suitable for popular reading have always been a 
special feature of '^ BlUtter fttr Yolksbibliotheken." 
Each issue contains a number of notices of current 
books, both fiction and others, short and to the point, 
enabling one to see at a glance the character and 
point of view of each. Besides this regular depart- 
ment, most issues contain special articles about 
well-known writers, estimating especially their work, 
as '^ Yolksschriftsteller." Among the writers dis- 
cussed during the past year we find Grottfried Keller, 
Heinrich Steinhausen, and Karl Emil Franzos. 

Mr. Ernest £. Savage, in a paper read at a 
monthly meeting of the Library Association, dis- 
cusses ^' Some Difficulties in the Selection of Scien- 
tific and Technical Books " (L. A R., Ap.). He 
deprecates the lack of competent guides to tiie best 
books. He seems rather too much given to the cult 
of the books ''hot from the press," and presents 
incidentally his compliments to the '' A. L. A. Book- 
List," which he finds to contain chiefly ^'evaluative 
gush." Criticism of American methods is found in 
another paper in the " Library Association Record" 
for June, by Mr. James D. Stewart, on " The Cult 
of the Child and Common Sense." Mr. Stewart 
opposes the introduction of exaggerated work with 
children from American to British libraries ; the 
story hour especially he thinks should be avoided. 
" The library is primarily for the adult and second- 
arily for the juvenile, and if this is kept in mind the 
efficiency of the institution will gain, and much money 
and energy will be saved." Mr. Stewart quotes witii 
approval froni} the report of the Examining Committee 
of the Boston Public Library, which, he says, " pos- 
sesses one of the most sanely managed children's 
departments." It is interesting to find, in the April 
" Library Journal," a paper by a former chairman ef 
the subcommittee on branches of the Boston com- 
mittee. Miss Caroline Matthews, on ''The Growing 
Tendency to Over-Emphasize the Children's Side," 
in which the writer says: "Nothing has astonished 
me more than this new development in library prac- 
tice — the placing of the child in importance before 
the adult" As chairman of the subcommittee on 
branches. Miss Matthews has especial opportunity to 
study the children's rooms and the work with children 
generally. She sums the matter up in this sentence : 
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'^ I grew to have a horror of ebildreh's rooms — as 
distinct from children's departments. Intellectaally, 
physically, morally, I believe them harmfoL Neither 
can I see their necessity." 

If tendencies are apparent to relegate the work 
with children to a less prominent place, the needs 
of the workingmen and the indnstrial classes in 
general are receiving more attention. It is evi- 
denced, however, by the articles on this subject that 
appeared in the March << Public Libraries," that 
American librarians here stand before a problem 
that b new to many, and one which they do not 
quite understand. Mr. Sam Walter Foss hits the 
nail on the head when he says that '< we are not 
keeping step in this country to the new industrial 
music as are some of the European nations." His 
suggestion that the library '^ miK a little masculinity 
in its oveivf eminized collections " is to the point, and 
might be made to cover methods and surroundings 
as well. 

While the journals whose contents have hitherto 
passed in review discuss mainly the questions of 
everyday life in public libraries, the case is different 
with << Zentralblatt fttr Bibliothekswesen." This 
journal caters to the workers in the large libraries, 
or at least to those of scholarly character. The 
problems under discussion are therefore to some 
extent, though not altogether, different. The ques- 
tion of local collections, for instance, which was 
presented by Dr. Keysser of Cologne at last year's 
meeting of the Gennan librarians, is of interest to 
the workers in any public library, and Dr. Keysser's 
paper should be read with profit by them. He is 
particularly competent to speak on the matter, as 
the City Library of Cologne not only makes par- 
ticular effort to collect books of local character, but 
is one of a group of libraries along the middle course 
of the Rhine which have joined together for the 
collecting of printed matter relating to their common 
district Besides the proceedings at the annual 
conference of Grerman librarians, this journal con- 
tains the papers read at the library section of the 
eighth International Historical Congress in Berlin. 
The general subject for deliberation at the section 
was Cooperation, — union catalogues, inter-library 
loans, and the like. Dr. R. Fick, the head of the 
Bureau of Information of the Prussian Union Cat- 
alogue, Dr. F. Eichler in Graz, and Dr. H. Escher 
in Zurich, reported, respectively, on the work in 
Prussia, Austria, and Switzerland. Dr. Aksel 
Andersson of Upsala presented, after a survey of 
the present situation in matters of inter-library 
loans, a resolution, which was adopted by the section 
for presentation to the International Association of 
Academies, which organization has lent its powerful 
aid to the development of direct relations between 
the libraries of Europe. The resolution expressed 
the appreciation of the section for the efforts of the 
Association, and presented some desiderata tending 
to a further simplification of the direct lending of 
books from library to library. The question of 
inter-library loans, which for some time has been 



dormant in this country, was revived by Mr. W. C. 
Lane in his address at the dedication of the new 
library building of Oberlin College, the concluding 
portion of which was printed in the December 
^' Library Journal " under the title : '^ A Central 
Bureau of Information and Loan Collection for 
College Libraries." It is a carefully worked out 
plan for the organization of a central office or agency 
for loans between libraries, which gradually should 
collect a library of such works, chiefly long sets of 
serials and other expensive works, as are not avail- 
able for loan through other libraries. 

Aksel 6. S. Josephson. 



AMERICAN LIBRARIES THROUGH AN 
ENGLISH MONOCLE. 



English and American library efficiency is a sub- 
ject for good-tempered and helpful, and also for 
acrimonious and futile, debate. By a well-known 
weakness of human nature, a weakness rather comi- 
cal than tragic, our own virtues loom largevand our 
neighbor's vices even larger. The January number 
of ''The Library World" (London) opens with a 
carefully studied and highly readable editorial com- 
parison of ''European and American Libraries," 
dealing especially with libraries in England and the 
United States. The recognized fact that library 
workers are better paid in this country than abroad 
is made much of to demonstrate the greater cost of 
per capita service here. It is true that, like all new 
countries, America has incurred the charge of lavish- 
ness and waste, and our library economy may not be 
the strictest economy in one sense of the word. We 
may, too, fail to adopt some of our English cousins' 
library methods and reforms that are richly deserv- 
ing of adoption. But are we quite so blind and 
foolish, so arrogant and ignorant, as this English 
editor seems to iLink ? Possibly he has indulged the 
literary artist's fondness for rhetorical effect, while 
cherishing none but the most cordial and friendly and 
admiring sentiments toward us. At any rate, here 
are a few of his most picturesque utterances : " As a 
matter of fact, what ails the average American library 
invalid is simply indigestion, caused by lack of active 
employment, and having emoluments large enough to 
enable him (her more often) to eat pumpkin pie, 
dams, baked beans and canvas-back duck all the year 
round ! The enormous sums frittered away in Amer- 
ica on unproductive and useless library ' activities ' 
have no parallel in Europe, where common-sense 
takes the place of hysteria in such matters, for 
example, as the treatment of children. . . . The 
mingled bounce and twaddle which garnish the aver- 
age American library report prove somewhat comical 
reading to those who really know what library 
conditions are in various parts of the world. . . . 
Thus we may have the report of the 'superintendent 
of the page's brass buttons'; the statement of the 
marble polisher ; the special report of the torn leaf 
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department; the statistical abstract of the steno- 
graphic department, and all the empty and costly 
parade which disting^hes these preposterous docn- 
ments. ... In library matters American ideals are 
decidedly stale. Her methods were more or less 
standardized between 1878 and 1888, and since then 
not an atom of progress has been made save in the 
piling up of immense revenues and the establishment 
of unnecessary staffs which have to attempt to justify 
their existence by launching out into equally need- 
less and futile 'missionary' enterprises." Not an 
atom of progress ! Far less, then, a molecule ; and 
some of us thought we had crept forward a good inch, 
if not half a foot The article from which the fore- 
going excerpts are taken honors The Dial, among 
other American journals, with special mention ; but 
the charge that certain statements of ours '^ are not 
only written with a most lofty sense of American 
superiority, but are manifestly based on ignorance 
of library conditions in Europe," seems a litde harsh. 
It is true that in a recent issue we quoted Professor 
Mahaffy's commendation of our '^ finely systematized 
and organized libraries"; but he is a Briton, and ^e 
were too proud of his good opinion to keep silent 
And we have occasionally alluded to a certain dis- 
inclination to cut loose &om red tape as noted in 
some of the great royal or imperial libraries of 
Europe. On the other hand, we not long ago (see 
voL 42, p. 214) commented adversely on our own 
libraries' inferior efficiency as compared with a 
certain German public library, and were called to 
account for it in this country; and we alsd (see 
vol. 43, p. 198) took pleasure in chronicling the 
convention of British librarians at Glasgow, with 
approving comment on the unselfish devotion of 
British library workers, and regretful note of their 
inadequate remuneration. We were not consciously 
writing in a spirit of loftiness, condescension, or 
ignorance; but who can understand his errors ? We 
are glad to be cleansed of some of our secret faults. 



CASUAL COMMENT. 



The classifying instinct is in some degree present 
in all of us. We feel that if we can only get the heter- 
ogeneous and confusing objects and facts and events of 
this bewildering world divided into classes and sub- 
classes, all neatiy labelled and pigeon-holed, tiiey will 
give us no further trouble. To systematize the uni- 
verse is to explain it, we are tempted to believe. This 
mania for claissification, for making everything fit into 
a catalogue (preferably decimal in its scheme of divi- 
sion), is very naturally, and not altogether improperly, 
encouraged in the training of librarians. <* It has for 
so long been supposed," writes Director Wyer of the 
New York State Library, in his current Report, *< that 
cataloguing is the backbone of effective Ubnury admin- 
istration, that this subject always looms far larger than 
any other in the program of either a summer or a winter 
school. In the former case, however, the excessive 
time given to cataloguing seems to be at the expense of 
the more inspirational features of the work, and the 



faculty is seriously considering either the omission of 
aU cataloguing from the general course in 1909 and 
offering it as a special elective course covering about 
four weeks, or a considerable reduction in the time and 
work given to the subject. So many of those who come 
to a summer session are from libraries too small to find 
use for any catalogs at all, or at least too small for 
any but tlM briefest author and title Ust, or they fill 
positions which never have demanded and probably 
never will permit any or much experience in catalogu- 
ing. The omission of this subject from the required 
work of the summer session will give a very welcome 
increase of leisure time which may be devoted with 
profit to book selection, personal work with readers, the 
actual study of the insidB of the books themselves, and 
the larger phases of library administration which are 
related to the community which it serves." The pro- 
posed change is commendable. Almost any course of 
mental training might profit the would-be librarian (so 
miscellaneous will be the demands made on his intelli- 
gence) as long as it does not nourish in him (and in 
her) the notion that mankind in general and library- 
users in particular are machines, and that the whole 
world, especially the library world, is wound up once 
for all and runs like clock-work. 

The Public Librabt of the District of Columbia 
is so much younger, so much smaller, and so mueh less 
important in every way than the Library of Congress in 
the same city, that few even of those interested in such 
things are f uUy aware how large and excellent a library 
it really is. The Librarian's Tenth Annual Report gives 
the last year's circulation as over half a million, and tells 
in detail what is being done and being planned to increase 
still further the library's usefulness. A matter of general 
interest is touched upon in the following: << It is gratify- 
ing to be able to report that the percentage of fiction 
circulated has been further reduced. In 1903-4, when 
no books except fiction were on open shelves for direct 
access, fiction formed nearly 84 per cent of the total 
circulation. Gradually during the last four years more 
and more books from non-fiction classes have been put 
on open shelves, and more and more help and guidance 
has been given to readers requiring assistance, with the 
result that the fiction percentage has been reduced to 
65. The new Useful Arts and Science room is an open- 
shelf room, where those classes are directly accessible 
to readers. ... In spite of too frequent thefts from 
' open shelves, the value of putting the people in direct 
contact with the books, instead of forcing their approach 
through a card catalogue, is so well attested by the g^rad- 
ually falling fiction percentage as to justify the recom- 
mendation still f urlJier to extend open-shelf facilities 
until it is possible to have the cream of all classes of the 
library directly accessible to readers." A life-like por- 
trait of the late A. R. Spofford, who served for eleven 
years on the Ubrary's board of trustees, and views, 
exterior and interior, of the handsome library building 
adorn this variously-informing Report, which of course 

bears the imprint of the Grovemment Printing Office. 

• • • 

The new head of Harvard, chosen to succeed 
President Eliot next May, is a man already favorably 
known in education, as well as in letters and in law. 
Professor Abbott Lawrence Lowell b the son of 
Augustus Lowell, cotton manufacturer, shrewd Boston 
business man, and honored founder of the Lowell 
Institute. Bom December 13, 1856, Professor Lowell 
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has hardly more than begun his sixth decade, but has 
had ample opportunity to display his initiatiye and force 
as an educator, both in a term of service on the Boston 
school board and as Eaton Professor of the Science of 
Grovemment at Harvard. With a successful law prac- 
tice behind him, and known as the author of a two- 
volume work on governments and parties in continental 
Europe, he accepted a call from his alma mater twelve 
years ago and began there his lectures on government 
which have become so popular with his large classes of 
students. His success as lecturer and teacher has been 
attributed ** not only to his thorough grasp of the sub- 
ject and to his complete confidence in it as a field of 
study, but to his unfailing self-control in the class-room, 
his mastery of the art of speaking fluently yet with 
dignity; above all, perhaps, to the wealth of apt illustra- 
tion and illustrative anecdote which he has at ready 
command." His reputation as a scholar and writer in 
his chosen field has lately been increased by the publi- 
cation of still another learned and illuminative work, 
** The Grovemment of England," a book worthy to stand 
beside Mr. Bryce's '< American Commonwealth " as a 
foreigner's lucid exposition of a great country's polity 
in theory and practice. F^fessor Lovrell's admimstra- 
tive ability has conspicuously attested itself in these 
active and fruitful years at Cambridge, so that there is 
every reason to feel confidence in his wise and progres- 
sive management of the great institution committed to 
his charge. • • • 

The jotb of an amateur librarian are enlarged 
upon by a writer in the December « Bulletin of the 
Vermont Library Commission." She chooses to call 
herself an amateur, but is one only in the best sense of 
the word, — an enthusiastic devotee of her calling. 
Before being drawn into the work, suddenly and com- 
pellingly, she confesses herself to have been ** like many 
others on the outside who felt that library work was 
simple, was work in a straight line, more or less me- 
chanical, and just with a daily routine to meet." But 
she soon, and to her increasing delight, discovered her 
mistake. *< There is," she declares, *< no limit for orig- 
inality and adaptation of well-known library contrivances 
and suggestions, and the outlook is so broad and the 
road branches into so many paths that it cannot fail to 
be of vital interest to one engaged in it." In recoimt- 
ing some of her enjoyable experiences she says : <' Great 
pleasure comes wiUi choosing new books, conferring 
with the trustees, ordering and receiving them [t. e., the 
books, not the trustees]. In a large library where new 
books are without novelty, though of great interest in 
themselves, this joy is lost, and I am sorry for the peo- 
ple who cannot have it, and thankful that my lot was in 
a bypath." Only a desire for larger experience and for 
the training that comes with working under veteran 
librarians induced the writer to exchange her happy 
lot for what finally proved to be a different sort of 
employment in a great city; but she writes : <* My in- 
terest in Ubrary work is very vital, and the large libra- 
ries mean more, the small ones mean more, every 
bookstore means more, and every working girl means 
more than they would if I had never had my place 
among them." Well for her, perhaps, that the ama^ 
teur spirit did not have time to become transformed 
into the professional. When the amateur's zest has 
departed from one's calling, it is time to step out and 
look around for another sphere of usefulness. When 
we have thoroughly learned a trade, that is sometimes 
the psychological moment for giving it up. 



The new historian of Rome, Signer Guglielmo 
FerrerO) who has made so favorable an impression as 
lecturer and scholar in his visit to this country, and 
whose history of « The' Greatness and Decline of Rome " 
is received with such approval, is a comparatively young 
man. Bom near Naples in 1871, the son of a Pied- 
montese railway engineer, he studied law at Pisa and 
belles-lettres at Bologna, where he received his academic 
degree. He early began his travels and entered upon 
those studies of foreign countries and foreign manners 
that bore fruit in his *< Toung Europe," a collection of 
observations made in Germany, Russia, England, and 
Scandinavia. The book was immediately successful 
and called forth many solicitations from Italian and 
foreign periodicals for contributions from its author's 
pen. A leading Milan journal engaged him to write a 
weekly article, and the Lombard Peace Society invited 
him to deliver a course of lectures on militarism, which 
were widely discussed. It was in 1902 that the first 
volume of his great work now in course of publication 
appeared. In person our distinguished visitor is tall 
and thin and ascetic, but witii an imperious bearing that 
marks him as not exactly the midnight-oil-buming 
recluse which his depth of learning may have led us to 
eiQ>ect With the best years of his life still ahead of 
him, Signor Ferrero will disappoint us if he does not go 
far before he finishes. . . • 

PoETRT AND BUSINESS mlx about as well as oil and 
vinegar. Nevertheless there is here and there a busi- 
ness man who is fond of poetry, and, stlQ more rarely, 
there may be found one who makes poetry of his busi- 
ness, which is a very different thing from making a 
business of poetry. The Marblehead seedsman whose 
annual catalogue we have already twice noticed with 
approval again greets his seed-planting, vegetable- 
raising, and flower-cukivating patrons with a yearly 
schedule of good things in embryonic plant-life, — that 
is, with his annual *< Vegetable and Flower Seed Catar 
logue. Free for All." It is a most welcome and cheer- 
ing reminder of the approach of spring, or rather of 
summer, with its pictures of plethoric potatoes and 
pumpkins, of bursting pea-pods and sleek-skinned to- 
matoes, of daintily-fringed carnations and thickly- 
clustering verbenas. But best of all is the retiring 
senior partner's " Word to Old Friends," with its con- 
cluding poem entitled <<At Eighty-One." Its four 
stanzas are all good, especially the final one: 

** Happy the life that bears upon its wings 
All hope and joy, yet aims at higher things ; 
Takes from each passiiig hour its priceless share, 
And soatter's Love's rich blessLngs everjrwhere." 

To have preserved through the wear and tear of busi- 
ness, the spirit of this poem up to the age of four-score 
and more, and to have breathed something of that 
spirit even into one's business, is no small achievement 
to look back upon. . • • 

Robert Burton's bequest of books to Christ 
Church, Oxford, is now, after two hundred and sixty- 
nine years, duly catalogued and arranged. The author 
of « The Anatomy of Melancholy," — now not exactiy 
a ^ best seller," but named by Dr. Johnson as the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours before his 
usual time, — studied both at Brazenose College and at 
Christ Church, but it was at the latter that he may be 
said to have lived and died, holding his ecclesiastical 
appointments by proxy. To Christ Church and to the 
Bodleian Library he left his books — such as they did 
not already possess; and we infer that the college 
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reoeiTed the larger share. Burton, too, as we read, was 
for a time librarian at Christ Church, which strengthened 
his interest in its library. £nglish officials are admit- 
tedly slower than ^onr own, and their library methods 
are more deliberate. Nevertheless two centuries and a 
half seems a long time to take for cataloguing a small 
collection of books; but if they comprise all Uie books 
quoted from in the ** Anatomy," the collection cannot be 
so very small, after alL There is a rumor, we believe, 
of a legacy or purchase of books from President John 
Adams that has been slumbering uncatalogued, and so 
practically non-existent, in the Boston Public Library 
for half a century, more or less. At the end of another 

two centuries perhaps it, too, will be available for use 

• • • 

The hunger for books in the country, where 
time hangs heavy and people go mad from pure «nnut, 
is evinced by the reported circulation of public .library 
books in fifty-eight places of less than 500 population 
each, in New York State. With an average population 
of 290 and an average book-supply of 48 volumes per 
capita, there was an average circulation of 6.5 volumes 
to each inhabitant. To equal this creditable record, such 
representative city libraries as those of Utica and of New 
York would have to increase their present circulation two 
and one-half times. Their per capita supply of books, 
too, falls very far short of forty-eight. These figures 
are cited by the Maryland State Library Commission 
in its Report for 1908, the sixth year of its existence. 
Maryland is still a very poor State in the matter of free 
libraries, and the results attained in the far larger and 
richer commonwealth, on which it may well cast eyes of 
envy, will not soon be achieved among its more scatteis 
ing and less opulent population. But the Commission 
appears to be putting forth earnest efforts toward so 
desirable an end. • • • 

A MEMORIAL TO LINCOLN, which will havc educative 
influence, has been proposed by the Lincoln Educational 
League, an incorporated body with headquarters in 
New York. Funds have been or are being raised for 
the purpose of placing in the schoolhouses of the coun- 
try bronze tablets bearing as inscription the complete 
text of Lincoln's Gettysburg address, that brief but 
almost perfect example of noble elegiac prose. Read 
and pondered by the school-going youth of the land, 
what might it not, by its daily though imobtrusive pres- 
ence before the children's eyes, effect in the way of 
mental and spiritual uplift? Besides its noble thought, 
it would set a standard of concise and dignified expres- 
sion, and would probably be of more value to the pupil, 
first and last, than the irksome writing of a hundred 
themes or compositions. A more worthy method of 
marldng this centennial year of one of the world's 
greatest men could hardly be devised. 

• • • 

Europe's ignorance of America has more than 
once contributed to the gaiety of at least one nation — 
namely, our own. A (^rman lady that we know of 
took occasion to comment on the causes of our Civil 
War by remarking: "Well, how could you expect the 
North and South not to disagree, with nothing to con- 
nect them but a narrow isthmus? " And now we find 
a London weekly review printing a notice of Miss Mary 
Johnston's " Lewis Rand " in which the reviewer sums 
up his impression of the hero as «a kind of South 
American Bonaparte." How many more intelligent 
persons are there across the Atlantic, we wonder, who 
conceive of Virginia, and what we in general call « the 
South," as situated in South America? 



COMMUNICATIONS. 



"IDO" AND "PIGEON ENGLISH." 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

Li suggesting, in a recent issue of your journal^ that 
the international language-makers turn their attention 
to *< Pigeon English," you overiook the fact that an 
international language should serve not merely for the 
primitive needs of traveUers, but also for scientxfio inter- 
communications between the nations of western civiUza- 
tion. These nations have in the space of two thousand 
years developed a common international Tocabulary, 
based in the main on Latin, and to some extent on Greek. 
Even German and Russian possess this Bomanoe vocab- 
ulary; but how much of it is to be found in the Saxon- 
Chinese jargon on which you wish to turn us loose ? A 
Teutonic world-language, such as Mr. Molee proposes, 
is impossible, for similar reasons. An international 
language must be something more than inter-Teutonic. 
Moreover, the idea of having a union tongue between 
English, German, Dutch, and Scandinavian speakers, to 
supplant their respective native idioms, is the direct 
opposite of the desire to have an auxUiary tongue, the 
second for all nations. 

Only the systems that are based on trUernaJtumal roots 
fulfil tiiis condition; and among them Ido, the simplified 
Esperanto, ranks by far the highest in regularity, sini- 
plicity, logic, exactness, flexibility, and euphony. No 
arguments of a personal character, such as those offered 
by a correspondent in one of your recent numbers, will 
prevent this fact from becoming more generally recog- 
nized, as Ido becomes better known.. The fittest mnst 

"'*^^«- O. H. Mater. 

Chicccgo, January 20, 1909, 



ESPERANTO AND " HX)." 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

In The Dial for Dec. 16, some remarks were made 
by Mr. Julian Park, against the already consummated 
reform of Esperanto by the system called '<Ido." 
Exactly why Mr. Park should wish to discourage 
progress in that direction is not clear. He takes oe- 
casion to say that a previous note by me was neither 
consistent nor convincing. I beg leave to return the 
compliment, for Mr. Park himself admits that « Ido ** 
has taken all that is good in Esperanto. Therefore, — 
inferentially and truly, — the old Esperanto contains 
much that is bad, which, of course, does not i^pear in 
" Ido." The latter is the first and only international 
language coming to us with the stamp of scholarship. 
It is not necessary to ascribe its authorship to the 
Marquis de Beaufront, who is not «a mere plagiarist,'^ 
as alleged by Mr. Park. I would like to ask any well- 
informed Esperantist where his << hara Ungvo " would be 
to-day, were it not for the valuable propaganda work 
performed for it, in France, during many years, by that 
same Marquis de Beaufront, who, however, is well able 
to defend himself. 

The quickest and best way to end the whole discus- 
sion is to leave the final choice of an international lan- 
guage in the hands of the public, where, indeed, it must 
eventuaUy rest. Eugene F. McPike. 

Chicago, January 2$, 1909, 
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THB liABT Oir HOLLAXB HOUSE.* 

Beautiful, deyer, imperious, — these are the 
adjectives repeatedly applied by her contem- 
poraries to the hostess of Holland House, who 
for forty years presided there over a coterie of 
the brightest and most distinguished men of her 
time. The glimpses we have had of this en- 
gaging personality through the pages of Moore, 
Rogers, and Macaulay lead to high expectation 
when we are offered the opportunity of hearing 
the lady herself speak through the pages of her 
own Journal. 

We know what the guests thought of her — 
this third Lady Holland — in her best moods 
and in her worst, when everything was to her 
mind or when her dinner-party went badly — 
as dinner-parties will at times, even with great 
ladies. We have been charmed with Macaiday's 
picture of that wonderful drawing-room, in all 
its stately grandeur, where ^^ the last debate was 
discussed in one comer and the last comedy of 
Scribe in another ; while Wilkie gazed with 
modest admiration on Sir Joshua's Baretti ; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas 
to verify a quotation ; while Talleyrand related 
his conversations with Barras at the Luxem- 
bourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field of 
Austerlitz.*' What revelations, then, may we 
not expect when we are invited to another and 
more confidential view? Shall we not learn 
what the hostess thought of her guests, as well 
as what the guests thought of the hostess ? Shall 
we not gain more minute details of this brilliant 
circle where every art and science was hospit- 
ably entertained and given a hearing ? 

But alas ! the Journal ends in 1811, thirty 
years before the time of which Macaulay wrote ; 
and consequently not one of the poets, essayists, 
or wits of his time whose portraits we had hoped 
to behold is even mentioned in its pages. This 
is the first great disappointment of the book. 

The second great disappointment is like unto 
the first, though not of equal extent. Li these 
two volumes of about three himdred pages each, 
the political is almost as lacking as the literary 
interest. We do indeed find many allusions to 
men and events during the years when Holland 
House was the rallying place for the Whig 
rebels, but all in so rambling and indefixiite a 
manner that the Journal cannot be said to throw 

•Thb Journal op Susabbth Lady Hou^akd (1791-1811). 
Edited by the Earl of Ilohester. In two yolnmes. muatrated. 
New York: Longnuuis, Oreen, A Co. 



much light upon this stirring time. The lady 
of the manor is said to have prided herself on 
her command of the English language ; but her 
Journal, certainly, bears little evidence of pic- 
turesqueness of phrase or even clearness of 
statement. Moreover, it requires about half 
of Volume I. to reach the date (1797) when 
the writer becomes Lady Holland. When the 
record begins she is Lady Webster, and although 
only twenty years old has been already married 
fiv/yearsSi min more tiian twice hi age and 
utterly uncongenial in every way. It is a pa- 
thetic story, based on a perfunctory marriage 
arranged by parents, ending in desertion on the 
wife's part and divorce sought and obtained on 
the husband*s. At the age of twenty-two, Lady 
Webster writes : 

« This fatal day Beven years' gave me, in the bloom 
and imiooence of fifteen, to the povrer of a being who 
has made me execrate my life since it has belonged to 
him. Despair often prompts me to a remedy within 
my reach. . . . Nature is assisted to relieve us in our 
diseases — why not terminate those of the mind? My 
mind b worked up to a state of savage exaltation, and 
impels me to act with fury that proceeds more from 
passion and deep despair than I can in calmer moments 
justify. Oftentimes in the gloom of midnight I feel a 
desire to curtail my grief, and but for an unaccountable 
shudder that creeps over me, ere this the deed of rash- 
ness would.be executed." 

*^ My tormentor " is her usual form of allusion 
to the man whose name she bore ; and a most 
fitting one it is, judging from the sacrifices 
she continually made to keep him in passable 
humor. In travelling, if but one bed is to be 
had, the husband makes himself comfortable in 
that, while the wife sleeps on the floor and the 
maid in the carriage outside. Settling in a 
palace at Florence where English habits have 
not been provided for, and there are but three 
rooms with fireplaces, she goes without, while 
*^ my tormentor has one, the nursery and sitting 
room the others." 

Most of the eleven years of the married life 
of this ill-assorted pair was spent abroad, in 
France and Italy. Naturally, the lady writes 
a good deal about the places she visits, the 
works of art she sees, etc. But her descriptions 
and reflections are not more viduable or signifi- 
cant than the opinions of the average yoimg 
woman in the early twenties, and it seems a pity 
and something of an injustice to publish them in 
this day of eyes trained for art and familiar with 
foreign lands by much travel. Nevertheless, our 
sympathies are all with the young woman when, 
at the age of twenty-six, a divorce is granted, 
with the custody of her children denied. 

But the misery of this first experience of 
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marriage seems to have been more tlum com- 
pensated by the happiness of the second, when 
she became the wife of Henry Richard, third 
Earl of Holland. If anything more were needed 
to add to our admiration of this delightful gen- 
tleman and distinguished statesman, we should 
have it here, in the adoring wife's Journal. 
*^ Imperious " as she is said to have been, espe- 
cially in her later years, there are few signs 
of it in her Journal, and never in her do- 
mestic relations. She seems to have been a 
tender mother to the ten children of her two 
marriages. 

Possibly it is unfair, when offered a peep at a 
lady's Journal a century after it is written, to 
complain because it faUs to fill certain gaps 
which, reasonably or unreasonably, the modem 
reader would like to see filled. And although 
lacking indeed in the ways we have suggested, — 
being too diffuse at the beginning and too cur- 
tailed at the end, — there is now and then a bit 
of happy characterization of persons of whom 
we can never hear too much. Charles James 
Fox, Lord Holland's uncle, is her great favorite 
as he was the favorite of all his contemporaries. 
Sheridan she does not love over much, and reports 
Hare as saying that Sheridan was always pla^ 
ing a game when with women ; his forte being at 
a club over wine, and in debate. She reports 
several of his happy retorts, however, such as his 
reply when someone ran after him at the theatre 
to ask if algebra was not a language. ^^To be 
sure," said Sheridan, ^* an old language spoken 
by an ancient people called the Classics." She 
describes Parr's vanity and Knight's pedantry, 
and adds they ^^ fell upon a doubtful Grreek word 
and pulled at it like himgiy curs." Dr. Davy, 
Master of Caius, is dubbed a *^ good-natured, tri- 
fling, insignificant man.'* Wordsworth she found 
*^ much superior to his writings, and his conver- 
sation is even beyond his abilities. I should 
almost fear he is disposed to apply his talents 
more towards making himself nvigoraua conver- 
sdtionist in the style of our friend Sharp, than 
to improve his style of composition." 

Much allowance has occasionally to be made 
for the lady's personal bias, the editor sometimes 
bringing evidence from others to put us on our 
guard. But when all possible deductions have 
been made, the fact remains that to be a hostess 
of such power as to attract and hold the kind 
and the numbers of persons that gladly accepted 
her invitations to Holland House implies social 
gifts of a very high order ; and social gifts are 
not so common as to be spoken of lightly. The 
editor says : ^* She possessed to the full the gift 



of drawing out her guests. Conversation never 
flagged at her table, and however diverse were 
the sentiments of those who met imder her roof, 
they felt that they were there able to fraternize 
on neutral ground." 

Two charming pictures of Lady Holland, 
copied from paintings made while she was still 
in her youthful grace and beauty, are given in 
the first volume. They aid us to realize some- 
what of her personal fascination, which, combined 
with ^^ as warm a heart as ever beat in woman's 
breast," perhaps furnishes a clue to the charm 
that gave Holland House its reputation and still 
surroundB it with a diBtinction shared by few 
other houses on English soil. 

Akna Bennsson McMahan. 



MoLiBRE IN English Verss.* 

Learning from the title-page of Professor 
Curtis Hidden Page's translation of Moli^re that 
the verse plays are here for the first time rendered 
into English verse, one turns with mistrust the 
pages until convinced by favorite passages of 
''Tartuffe" or ''The Misanthrope" that the 
arduous task of rendering the Master's rhymed 
hexameters into the heroic blank measure of the 
English classic drama has been adequately 
accomplished. So Gallic is the wit of Molidre*s 
comedies, so replete with French subtlety are 
their lines, that no one of the dozen or more 
English translations made heretofore has suc- 
ceeded in giving the English reader a true per- 
ception of either the finesse or the purely GbJlic 
humor in which they abound. 

Of these, the best, as Professor Page himself 
agrees, is that by Charles Herron Wall in the 
Bohn Standard Library. Next in attractive- 
ness, the present writer is inclined to place the 
selection of seventeen plays made by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley; for, although the more 
complete translation by A. R. Waller is accom- 
panied by the French text and many notes, and 
that by iJie late Henri van Laun contains a val- 
uable introduction and appendices, the English 
of each of these writers is more laborious and 
stilted than is that of either Mr. Wall or Miss 
Wormeley. Earlier editions, or selections, of 
Molidre's plays in English were published in 
1714, 1782, 1748, 1762, and 1771 ; and one 
of these (the edition of 1732-1748) Professor 

• MoLiBRB. A New TranalAtion, the Verae FlajB beinr for 
the first time rendered into Bn^rlieh verae. by Cortls Hidden 
Page. With Introduction by Brander Matthawa. In two vol- 
nmea. Foreign ClaaaiGa for Bngliah Beadera. New York : Q. P. 
Putnam'a Bona. 
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Pa^ proolaims ^* a storehouse of apt words and 
phrases which I, like all modem tnmslators that 
I know of, have pillaged freely.'^ After ac- 
knowledging the aptness of this early transli^ 
tion and the sufficiency of Van Laun's, it may 
be said without hesitation that Professor Page's 
Ib tke first to which the word ^^ excellent " may 
be justly applied. Were it not for the fact that 
but eight of the plays are to be found in the two 
volumes in which his text is presented, ^* defin- 
itive " would be the word to qualify this alto- 
gether admirable translation. 

Since these volumes form a part of the Messrs. 
Putnam's ^' French Classics for English Bead- 
ers " series, the offence of incompleteness may 
not be laid entirely at the translator's door ; yet, 
when it is announced that in this series ^^ the 
best and most representative worlcs of each 
author are given in full," either he or his editor 
should be held accountable for the &ulure to 
include among Molidre's ** best and most repre- 
sentative " plays '' L'Etpurdi." The best it is 
not, assuredly ; yet it represents the metamor- 
phosis of Molidre, the hack-writer of a troupe 
of strolling players, to Molidre, the master of 
the art of comedy. Furthermore, it is lypical 
of the first phase of his development — the time 
when his work was entirely influenced by Italian 
comedy ; when he had not realized that his duty 
was to attack the foibles and hypocrisy of soci- 
ety ^^ with ridiculous likeness "; the time before 
he had exclaimed, ^* Let us cease to be Italian, 
let us disdain being Spanish, let us be French I " 
Furthermore, one notes with regret the absence 
of *^ L'Ecole des maris," *' L*Ecole des f emmes," 
" George Dandin," and, above all, of " Le 
Malade imaginaire." Still, if but eight plays 
must be selected from the thirty-three existing, 
it is difficult to cavil at the choice Professor 
Page has made ; i. e., '^ Les Pr^cieuses ridicules," 
"Don Juan," "Le Tartuffe," "Le Misan- 
thrope," "Le M^decin malgr^ lui," " L'Avare," 
" Le Bourgeois Grentilhomme," and " Les 
Femmes savantes." 

Three of these plays are in verse, and to 
these one turns, as has been said, with mistrust 
— not, be it added, of Professor Page's ability as 
a translator, but of the possibility of rendering 
adequately in English Molidre's alexandrines. 
Although in one or two instances verse trans- 
lations of important passages have been made, 
it has remained for Professor Page to render 
" Le Tartuffe," " Le Misanthrope," and " Les 
Femmes savantes " into English verse. Only 
one who has attempted the verse translation of 
occasional passages of Moli^re's may appreciate 



thoroughly the almost iusurmountable difficul- 
ties in Pirofessor Page's path. These he haa 
himself set forth m his illuminating preface. 
" It seems strange," he exclaims, " that in all 
these years no attempt has been made to trans- 
late Molidre's plays iuto English verse. . . . 
Yet should not the ideal of the translator be to 
produce in his own tongue a work as nearly as 
possible equivalent to the original ? And if so, 
how can he, handicapped as he necessarily is by 
the difference between two languages, accept the 
still greater handicap of the contrast between 
verse and prose?" 

"When it became necessary to include ^ Tar^ 
tuffe ' and ^ The Misanthrope ' in this series of 
French Classics," he goes on to say, " I could 
not accept a prose translation as at all truly 
reproducing tiiem for English readers. . . . 
The ideal which I set before myself was there- 
fore to say in good English dramatic verse 
(if I could) exactly what MolHre Jias said in 
good French dramatic ver^e." 

A praiseworthy ideal, yet difficult in its attain- 
ment. Indeed, so different are the geniuses of 
the two languages that the translator is met at 
the outset by prosodial obstacles in themselves 
almost insurmountable. Rhymed alexandrines 
have, as Professor Page says, " never been good 
English dramatic verse and never can by any 
possibility be so." It is a metre ill according 
5S Ae%pirit of our language, and wiaely hf 
haa selected the imrhymed pentameter measure 
of our own dramatic poetry. It was impossible, 
of course, to retain by this means the melodious 
rhythm of the origi^l, yet, by using the five- 
accent iambic of our heroic measure, he has at 
once suggested to the English ear dramatic 
poetry, thus overcoming the greatest difficulty 
of all translation, — to wit, the avoidance of 
foreign construction in tiie English rendering. 
Indeed, so thoroughly English is iambic blank 
verse, with its shifting of accente and occasional 
extra (^llables, that the form itself conveys the 
^ggesln of idiom rather than of transition. 
It is, moreover, our classic equivalent of the 
French rhymed alexandrines. Being the medium 
of all good English dramatic verse, it is histori- 
cally and dramatically equipollent to the French 
measure used by Moli^ ; therefore it is the 
correct translation of that metre, the one above 
all others with which to convey the spirit, if not 
the letter, of Molidre's rhymed verses to the 
English ear. The phrasing, too, is a matter 
requiring nicety on the translator's part. It 
should be suggestive of the English comedy con- 
temporaneous with Molidre ; yet not so archaic 
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as to destroy the surprising modenmess of the 
great Frenchman's thought. 

Having indicated the obstacles in the path of 
the translator of Molidre, it becomes a pleasure 
to state that Professor Page has surmounted 
them admirably. Nowhere does he give the 
&tal impression of translation. Indeed, so 
idiomatic is his verse, so suggestive of the 
English comedy of the time when Moli^ wrote 
his masterpieces, that, if one were to venture a 
criticism, it would be to suggest that it is too 
English. In other words, in ^* avoiding all effort 
for * poetical ' ornament," he has occasionally 
so ^^ wilfully broken up the too regular move- 
ment of the French lines" that the rhythm 
suffers. A little more rhythm might have sug- 
gested more completely the French alexandrine 
gliding upon its classic course like a mighty 
river of harmony. Moreover, Moli^'s verse 
is so singularly lacking in the imagery which is 
the charm of Shakespeare that, shorn of its 
rhythm, it is often too suggestive of metrified 
prose to be satisfying. But as Professor Page 
has so successfully avoided all appearances of 
translation, this criticism of his verse becomes 
so captious that one is tempted to apologize for 
having made it. Indeed, so acceptably has his 
task been accomplished that a just critic should 
only exclaim, ** Well done ! " 

In the prose plays, too, he has been so suc- 
cessful in his choice of apt words, so conscien- 
tious in his endeavors to avoid all Latinity, that 
they read like English comedies. Throughout 
them, he has used quips and expressions of the 
corresponding English period, and avoided 
Latin etymologies so thoroughly that they re- 
tain no flavor of translation. This is the highest 
praise that may be awarded a translator ; yet, 
while bestowing it, one cannot resist saying that 
he has occasionally been too faithful to the 
methods of, shall we say, Congreve or Mrs. 
Behn. For instance, when, in ^^ Les Pr^ieuses 
ridicules," Gorgibus, discovering the cruel trick 
that has been played upon his daughter and his 
niece, exclaims, ^^ Oui^ c'est une piece sang- 
lante^ mats qui est un effet de voire imperti- 
nence^ infamea ! " Professor Page translates 
the passage in this wise, ^' Yes, it 's a cruel trick, 
but you may thank your own foolish impudence 
for it, you sluts ! " This rendering is doubtless 
suggestive of the restoration period of our 
drama ; yet Molidre, studied as he is in schools 
by young girls, should not be so restorationized 
as to have his Grallic epithet *' infames " ren- 
dered in English by a word such as Professor 
Page has selected. Surely the unsullied term 



^^ wretches " would have expressed more thor- 
oughly the Frenchman's meaning. 

Still, in spite of such occasional lapses. Pro- 
fessor Page's work is a credit at once to his 
erudition and to his skill as a writer of English. 
To him all credit is due for an arduous task 
skilfully performed. Of the plays in his trans- 
lation it may be said truthfully that never 
before have they been so well rendered in our 
language, and that, in all probability, no suc- 
ceeding translator will surpass his admirable 
presentation of Molidre to the English reader 
in unlabored language. 

The book contains a comprehensive biblic^- 
raphy, in which the more vital works are indi- 
cated by asterisks; furthermore, each play is 
accompanied by a scholarly notice in which 
salient features of its sources and presentation 
are adequately set forth. Professor Page's work 
itself is worthily introduced by Professor Brander 
Matthews, his scholarly prelude being a succinct 
biography of Molidre. The volumes, like the 
others of this series, are edited by Professor 
Adolphe Cohn. These three scholars, all mem- 
bers of the faculty of Columbia University, stand 
preeminent among American Moli^ristes. It is 
no small credit to them that so satisfactory and 
able a translation of Moli^re should be the result 
of their joint labor. 

H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 



The Ireland op To-day.» 

It is almost impossible at the present day to 
iaterest Americans in Ireland. The Irish, like 
the poor, they have always with them ; and there 
is littie desire to know more than that, like all 
foreigners, the Irish are here on a hazard of new 
fortunes. Excepting the fine verses of Walt 
Whitman, Americans have written little about 
Ireland more serious than good-natured railleiy 
growing out of habitual holiday touring in that 
country; or, if any more serious treatment is 
attempted, it shows a lamentable lack of acquaint- 
ance with the vital sources of Irish life and 
thought. Other peoples have foimd Lnoland 
well worth their study. Even the English, from 
Edmund Spenser to Mr. Sydney Brooks, have 
not failed on the score of gravity in writing 
about Ireland, however much some of them 
have failed on the side of truth. The Grermans, 
with their uistinct for scholarship, have gone to 

* OoNTBMPOBABT Ibbland. By L. Paiil-Dabois. An Snciiali 
TmiBUtioii. with an Introduction, by T. M. Kettle, M.P. New 
York : The Baker & Taylor Co. 
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Ireland to study the Irish mind in the only 
proper sources of such study — Irish manuscript 
literature. Thus, Zeuss, Zimmer, and Kimo 
Meyer have a lasting part in what may be, not 
only for Irish literature but for all literature, 
the discovery of a rich vein of poetry. 

It is to the French, however, that the Irish 
owe the salutary but perhaps thankless service 
of social and political criticism. *^ Contemporary 
Ireland," by M. L. Paul-Dubois, a writcor 
already having to his credit important works 
on social and economic questions, should be 
peculiarly acceptable to Americans who prefer 
a condensed survey of a subject rather than an 
exhaustive review. This work is the third 
important study of its kind for which the Irish 
are indebted to the French. In 1889 Grustave 
De Beaumont, with strict adherence to a cause- 
and-effect method of inquiry, revealed the social 
and political conditions in Ireland, when, under 
Daniel O'Connell, the Irish were first emerg- 
ing into democratic consciousness. A few 
decades later, Adolphe Perraud achieved the 
dismal task of chronicling the aftermath of the 
Famine by a history of tihe Irish as emigrants. 

In writing of the Ireland of to-day, M. Paul- 
Dubois had a problem not less complex than 
that of De Beaumont, and scarcely less discourag- 
ing than that of Perraud. For, in spite of 
many economic reforms, Ireland shows signs of 
fast-spreading national decay ; the Irish, i^ough 
steadily winmng concessions from England, are 
emigrating in an unceasing tide. M. Paul- 
Dubois had, however, a peculiar advantage over 
his predecessors. There is in the Ireland of 
to-day an opportunity for a criticism fascinat- 
ing to a student of things of the mind. Dreary 
as the outlook is for an Ireland economically 
vigorous, the Irish are for the first time develop- 
ing a national literature ; they are creating, too, 
schools of painting and of art criticism which 
have little to do with the Royal Academy in 
Piccadilly. To solve the problem of a race 
intellectually active in the midst of material 
decay is well worth the serious study of a pub- 
licist. M. Paul-Dubois skilfully meets the 
difficulty of this paradox ; he treats both phases 
of it by a method of outline, summary, and 
report, rather than by discussion. He knows 
that the secret of brevity in a comprehensive 
subject lies in the large grasp, the inclusive sur- 
vey, rather than in minute amplification. His 
book is thus valuable as a compendium, an ency- 
clopaedic reference ready for the student seeking 
the original sources of Irish history. 

The use M. Paul-Dubois himself makes of 



these sources is instructive. He adopts De 
Beaumont's conclusion, which fixed the cause of 
Ireland's decay on an alien aristocracy, respon- 
sible for the whole misgovemment of Ireland. 
Pressing his search no further than this, he 
touches upon the main movements and leading 
personalities of Irish history, with a definiteness 
and vigor typical of the entire book. Irish mind 
and character are treated authoritatively rather 
than critically. In sketching the material de- 
cline of Ireland, resulting from confiscation of 
the land, the author is at his best. He knows 
how to make statistics illuminating. His esti- 
mate, too, of the Irish Nationalist Party is dis- 
criminating, and vitally constructive as criticism. 
For these, and for an unequivocal sympathy 

with aU the Imh 8tm hopef or as a natioCtiu 
author deserves the enthusiastic commendation 

which his translator, Mr. Kettle, gives him in 
the Introduction. It is not with the spirit of 
the book that fault may be found. Its tone is 
perhaps too temporizing in treating of some 
phases of Irish life, but a frank heartiness to- 
ward the people written of is everywhere 
apparent. What one deplores is that the jour- 
nalistic plan of the book works ill to its most 
vital topic — the regenerative influences now in 
progress in Ireland. This part of the discussion 
is too vital to be disposed of with the brevity of 
a business document. It needed keen reaction 
to the material at hand ; an editorial treatment 
large, free, conclusive. Moreover, the Irish 
themselves offered ample help in what they are 
publishing every day. Fond as they are of 
flight and fancy, they are not disdainful of se- 
vere statistics, rigid facts, lashing self-criticism, 
to prove that if they cannot survive as a race they 
at least imderstand why they are about to fail. 
To what extent M. Paul-Dubois has contributed 
to an imderstanding of this impending failure, 
depends on how much his readers can amplify 
his compact resumS. 

It is to be regretted that M. Paul-Dubois's 
plan forbade a searching history of institu- 
tional life in Ireland. Humble as Ireland is, 
her history is in a measure analogous to all 
European history. For centuries she has had 
her Guelf and Ghibelline wars, not fought on 
battlefields, but in cabinets, in petty intrigues, 
in compromises and collusions, in every way 
but the one which leads to gain or glory to the 
Irish people. No Dante could symbolize this 
struggle ; it is without poetry, though not with- 
out pathos. Social life in Ireland at the present 
time requires, too, a fresh analysis. Aji aris- 
tocracy almost denuded of power, a middle class 
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democratic but unstable, a rural population just 
entering upon a slight measure of independence, 
a pauper community hopeless and helpless — 
these afford fine material for a study by the 
publicist of large resource and keen judgment. 
Besides these classes, which are common to all 
European countries, Ireland has a social Kfe 
based almost wholly upon sectarian distinctions 
— a condition unknown elsewhere. This is why 
IriBh patriotism, however sincere, is always ii 
effectual. Here is a subject for a sociological 
writer to explore, to enlarge upon. In treating 
of Ireland's common-school system, M. Paul- 
Dubois has compressed into a sinde chapter 
what might have been the maJnlheme /his 
book. Education in Ireland is less a subject 
for the statistician than it is a call to a real 
crusade. On its reformation, particularly in its 
elementary phases, depends the rehabilitation of 
a wasting Ireland. 

It is also to be regretted that some estixiiate 
of the present literary movement as a r^enera- 
tive force in Ireland lay outside the purpose of 
M. Paul-Dubois's skilfully compressed treatise. 
A trenchant presentation of thu movement as 
a national force, by a foreigner, might act as a 
stimulant and a corrective to a group of writers 
inclined too much to dreaming and not enough 
to thought. Irish writers of t^^y, excellent as 
they are, learn too much of one another. They 
are withdrawing too much into a narrow coterie ; 
they have their hearts too much in ethnic Ire- 
land, and not enough in the Ireland, weak and 
desolate, of to-day. Much more importtmt to 
an understanding of contemporary Ircdand, how- 
ever, than a criticism of her poets is some gen- 
uine appreciation of her thinking men. Ireland 
has a saving remnant, but those comprising it 
win scant sympathy from M. Paul-Dubois, who 
dismisses them as '^ intellectuals," ^^ Voltaireans," 
**men who ape the French." Had he come 
closer to the heart of Ireland's mystery, he 
would have understood that these are the men 
who are plucking it out. It is true that some 
of them ape the French. He as a Frenchman 
lost an opportunity to show how they can more 
effectually do this to the saving of Ireland. 
This is seen in his attitude toward Mr. George 
Moore. This gifted Irishman's history, per- 
sonal and artistic, is one of the most signifi- 
cant facts in the Ireland of to-day. Not till 
he imitated the erotic in Theophile Gautier, 
not till he had spent the prime vigor of his 
genius on novels contributive to EngJ^h fiction, 
did he discover that his own country needed 
him. What he has done for her is in the nature 



of a plea for liberal thought, a more humanistic 
interpretation of life. A Frenchman is the last 
man to despise an effort of this kind. Others, 
too, are eager in this enterprise of creating a 
real zest for life among a people to whom pray er 
is work rather than work prayer ; whose women 
have the soul of Mary but not the thrift of 
Martha; who as a race love art and neglect 
comfort. It is the ^* intellectuals " who under- 
stand and love the soul of their race. It is they, 
groaning because of the morass of backwardness 
into which Ireland has fallen, who will wish that 
M. Paul-Dubois's sympathy had been broader as 
weU as more intense. Ellen FiTzGERAii>. 



concl.usion of tux schurz 
Beminiscbnces.* 



When near the end, Mr. Schurz told his 
friends that his only deep regret was the neces- 
sity of leaving his memoirs unfinished. As 
he had only reached the period of the first term 
of President Grant when his pen was laid down, 
every reader must keenly feel the same r^ret 
Of this concluding volume, a little more than 
three hundred pages are from the hand of Mr. 
Schurz ; and this is followed by about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages by Mr. Frederic Bancroft 
and Professor William A. Dunning, devoted to a 
sympathetic and very satisfactory sketch of his 
career from 1869 to the end. La our notice of 
the first two volumes of these Beminiscences, 
tribute was paid to those qualities of mind and 
heart which made of Carl Schurz, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his birth and early training 
were in a foreign land, one of the most admir- 
able fruitages so &r secured from the tree of 
American institutions and citizenship. 

The great lesson of his life, as of that of 
Curtis, Godkin, and others of his circle of 
friends and fellow-workers, is that of independ- 
ence and intelligent idealism. He was never 
daunted by the fact that none of his high ideals 
in AmeriL politics was ever whollTltbuned. 
Temporary reverses were always to be expected, 
and each rebuff or delay was only an incentive 
to renewed effort. He had lived to see slaveiy 
wiped out, and the spoils system successfully 
beaten back from the larger part of the terri- 
tory which it had usurped ; and though protec- 
tionism and imperialism combined had taken 
fast hold upon the reins of government in the 

* Thb Rbxiniboencbb op Carl Sohvbs. Volume HI.. VBSy 
1S09. With a Sketch of his Lite and Pablic Seirtoee from 1889 
to 1906. by Frederic Bancroft and William A. Donnlns. Nev 
York : The McClnre Co. 
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closing years of his life, he never wavered in the 
faith that farther sighted and less selfish ooun- 
sels would in the end prevail. 

To the blind party man of either side, his 
political career of course seemed wholly erratic. 
As a matter of fact, the annals of American 
public life present few examples of such 
thorough-going consistency. In every crisis the 
possible courses of action open to him were 
brought to the test of the fundamental aims 
toward which his political life was directed, and 
that course was chosen which, on the whole, 
seemed likely to do most for the honorable fur- 
therance of those aims. He was never one of 
thooe doctrinaire reformers who lose sight of 
actual conditions and disdain the small gains 
which are possible in a vain effort for the 
immediate attainment of more than is within 
immediate reach. And yet no small concession 
to his demands ever blinded his eyes to other 
shortcomings on the part of the politician or 
party by whom it was made; The half-loaf 
which is better than no bread could never be 
palmed off on him as the whole. The high- 
tariff policy of the Republican party was always 
repugnant to him, on moral as well as economic 
grounds ; but that did not hinder him from 
supporting the candidates of that party so long 
as its attitude on the questions growing out of 
slavery and the Civil War seemed fairly correct 
and of predominant importance. With the sink- 
ing in relative importance of these war questions 
under the wise policy of Hayes, it was inevitable 
that his views on the civil service and the tariff 
should draw him to the support of Cleveland, as 
against a Republican with the personal record 
of James 6. Blaine. But when the Democratic 
party repudiated Cleveland for Bryan and the 
free-silver crasEC, his long and frequently attested 
belief in the vital importance of a sound money 
system drove him to the support of McKinley. 
The imperialism into which McKinley was 
driven, against his own original inclination, was 
of course deeply repugnant to the man who had 
done more than any other to thwart a similar 
project in the days of Grant; and as other 
questions seemed temporarily of less significance 
than this, he gave his support to Bryan in the 
election of 1900. But in none of tiiese cases 
did he ever stultify himself by saying a word in 
favor of any part of the platform which was not 
in harmony with his own judgment. Of course 
all this should have left him wholly without 
influence on public opinion, accordingtoordinary 
party theories ; but the fact of political history 
is that throughout his public career there was 



no man in the land whom political committees 
were more anxious to put on the stump in behalf 
of their candidates than Carl Schurz. Keen 
insight, high ideals, moral fervor, strict adher- 
ence to fundamental principles, and absolute 
freedom from partisan shackles, were his distin- 
guishing characteristics. Of course, even this 
cannot guarantee absolute inerrancy of judg- 
ment ; but it would be hard to find any com- 
bination of qualities calculated to leave a record 
to which posterity will turn with more unfailing 
respect and less necessity for apologies. 

We are glad to notice in the preface of this 
volume an implied promise of further publica- 
tions. It is well known that the epistolary 
correspondence of Mr. Schurz was enormous. 
This must have a high value both personally 
and historically, since he had among his corre- 
spondents many of the most prominent men of 
l^time, and Lie constiuit L of the private 
letter as an indirect means of influencing public 
opinion on questions of the day. Letters of 
this latter sort are doubtless amply numerous 
for separate publication, and We would suggest 
to his literary executors the propriety of pre- 
senting them in this way, thus giving the more 
personal correspondence a better chance to 
impress upon tibe reader the more intimate 
personal characteristics of a man whose charm 
ing personality had no opportunity to make 
itself known to more than a small fraction of 
those who knew and admired him in his public 

^^^^^^ W. H. Johnson. 



The fourteenth annual meeting of the Central Diyinon 
of the Modem Language ABBociation of America was 
held at the Northwestern Uniyemity Building, Chioago, 
late in December. English, Germanic, and Romance 
philology received each its proportion of attention. 
Among the more noteworthy oontribntions to accurate 
scholarahip was a collection of new source-material 
relating to the liturgic Easter drama, made by Professor 
Neil C. Brooks of Uie University of niinois. Professor 
Brooks threw much new light upon the mue en scene of 
the liturgic plays, and brought new evidence to bear 
upon the question of the relations between the early 
drama and pictorial art. Professor Weeks's discussion 
of the Boulogne manuscript of the '< Chevalerie Vivien " 
was in line with his previous studies. Professor Beatty's 
discussion of the Resuscitation Motive in popular liter- 
ature, Mr. Fortier's brief survey of certain departments 
of French literature in Louisiana, and Professor Brown's 
Irish parallels to the Bleeding Lanoe of the Grail 
Legend, were all of particular interest. As business of 
special interest, should be mentioned a report from the 
Committee on the Photographic Reproduction of Early 
Texts, and the organization, during the session, of an 
Illinois Branch of the American Folk-lore Society, with 
Professor A. C. L. Brown as President and Dr. H. S. V. 
Jones as Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Becekt Fiction.* 



It is seYeral years since we have had a novel by 
Mr. Mallock, whose pen has been chiefly busied with 
exposing the fallacies of socialism, or revealing the 
underl3ring antinomies of cuirent doctrine in science, 
philosophy, and religion. That the hand of the nov- 
elist has not, however, lost its canning, becomes 
sufficiently evident by the time we have read fifty 
pages of ^'An Immortal Soul.'' The story thus 
alluringly entitled opens engagingly upon an English 
country scene, and soon finds us deeply interested 
in a social group which has for its principal figures 
the local clergyman, the returned traveller who is 
standing for Parliament, a famous specialist in 
nervous diseases, and a young girl who is dearly 
intended to be the heroine. The elderly traveller 
finds in her more than a passing attraction, and the 
clergyman, who has marked her for his spiritual 
child, and whose sub-consciousness views her in a 
more human light, finds his influence weakened, 
and his hardly formulated hopes threatened by the 
advent of the stranger. Thus far, we are dealing 
with a novel simply, finished in style and descrip- 
tion, admirable in invention and characterization. 
But the author's ^* afiEair " has a much wider scope 
than this, and he no sooner gets us thoroughly inter- 
ested in his heroine and her associates than he 
approaches his special problem, which is that of 
diagnosing a case of dual personality. For one day 
his heroine is spirited away, and a young woman 
reputed to be her sister appears in her stead. The 
delicate and spiritually-minded Vivian girea place 
to Enid, who appears as a girl of sensual disposition, 
cunning in deception, and instinctively vicious. For 
a time we take her to be in reality another person, 
but at last it appears that she represents the tem- 
porary emergence of another personality ; and that 
from childhood Vivian and Enid have alternated the 
tenancy of the same body. Even physically, the 
change is sufficient to deceive, and Mr. Mallock 
contrives to surmount this crucial difficulty of his 
task. The eminent specialist is the only one who 
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has all the facts in his possession, and to him the 
girl's dnal nature becomes a stndy of absorbing 
interest. From about the middle on, the book be- 
come essentially a scientific treatise, and elaborate 
discussion figures more and more largely in its p^^es. 
Yet even this discussion is so fitted into the novelistic 
machinery that both human and dramatic interest 
are fairly well preserved throughout. The chief 
element of this interest is provided by the impact 
of the revelation upon the clergyman, who finds 
that he must reckon with facts hiUierto undreamed 
of in his philosophy, and who feels the very founda- 
tions of his belief tottering beneath him. He be- 
comes perplexed in the extreme when he is forced 
to realize that thb ^' immortal soul " which has been 
the object of his special solicitude is in reality a 
two-fold thing, and that its one aspect ib as abhor- 
rent to him as its other is appealing. Which of the 
two is the real woman, the spiritofd individuality ? 
The theory .of possession sustains him for a time, 
but even that has to be abandoned in the light of a 
tomplete record of the girFs history, which makes 
it clear that her evil nature is, on the whole, the 
more predominant and masterful of the two. Mr. 
Mallock offers us no solution of the problem he has 
propounded. Science is not yet prepared to solve 
it, or to suggest a reconciliation between such phe- 
nomena and the older doctrines of psychology and 
religion. The subject is one after the author's 
heart, and he has never played more brilliantly his 
favorite rdle of the destructive critic All his life 
he haff been pointing out the logical defects in 8y»- 
tems of thought that seem superficially coherent, 
and in the present instance, although his form is that 
of fiction, he has g^ven us one of the keenest and 
most merciless of his many analyses. Readers who 
do not expect this sort of thing in a novel may well 
complain that he does not play the game, and will 
be justified if their quest is for entertainment only. 
But if they are sufficiently serious of mind to enter 
into the spirit of the author's speculations, they wfll 
g^ve, if anything, a more absorbed attention to his 
psychological discussion than to the fictive frame- 
work in which it is set. 

A romance of Napoleon and Nelson, and of the 
projected invasion of England in 1805, written in a 
style as choppy as the waves of the Channel which 
baffled the conqueror's ambition, is g^ven us by Mr. 
Alfred Ollivant in the merry invention which he 
has labeled ''The Grendeman." There are some 
four hundred pages of staccato sentences, chronic- 
ling the events of about ten days, and things are 
happening all the time. The happenings, moreover, 
are of the most exciting nature, whether by sea or 
by land, and someone is in mortal peril every hour. 
There are several heroes, including the ''gentle- 
man," who is an Irish soldier of fortune aedng as 
Napoleon's lieutenant, the midshipman (aged fif- 
teen) who saves his country by ingenious and heroic 
devices, and the fighting parson whose death-dealing 
sword causes countless Frenchmen and traitors to 
bite the dust The story turns about a plot to 
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kidnap Nekon, through the double dealing of Lady 
Hamilton, and the author prudently appends to 
the tale a declaration to the effect that he will 
answer no questions concerning it. The charac- 
terizations are extraordinarily yivid, and this is a 
remarkable feature when we consider the variely of 
types presented. There are a great many horrors 
on exhibition, and they are depicted with relentless 
realism, but they are also softened by an infusion 
of sentiment that makes them endurable^ and they 
often become almost beautiful in the poetic light of 
the author's imagination. The spirit in whi<^ this 
work is Gonceiyed is made dear by the yerses on 
'' Our Sea " which serve as a preface. It is the 
spirit of invincible pride in the deeds of English 
seamen from the days of Drake to the days of 
Nelson, and the story itself reveals the composite 
inspiration of such diverse novelists as liarryatt 
and £[ingsley and Blackmore, such diverse poets as 
Mr. Newbolt and Mr. Ejpliog and Mr. Swinburne. 
'^ The War in the Air " is a forecast of the develop- 
ment of afirial navigation which is extremely vivid, 
as are all of Mr. Wells's imaginings, and not so far 
removed as most of them have been from what we 
may admit to be possible. The air-ship is certain to 
be used for military pmpoees in the next chapter of 
warfare, and will doubtiess bring with it new possi- 
bilities of destruction. Mr. Wells makes of it a ter- 
rible instrument indeed, and describes its operations 
with a degree of technical realism that gives us a 
shuddering anticipation of what may happen when 
this new menace to civilization is developed only a 
little more than at present. Unlike most writers of 
fiction who allow their imagination to revel in dead- 
lier means of destruction than those heretofore avail- 
able, Mr. Wells does not assume that the conmion 
sense of mankind will abandon warfare when it comes 
to mean annihilation, but pictures for us an increased 
frenzy of strife which does not cease its fury until 
civilized society is blotted from the earth's surface, 
and what is left of mankind reverts to primitive con- 
ditions of savagery. Civilization suffers final collapse 
as a logical consequence of its own ingenious refine- 
ments, and the thought that it bears within its bosom 
the seeds of its own destruction is strongly impressed 
upon us. The protagonist of this world-tragedy is no 
heroic fig^e, but simply the sort of average cockney 
Englishman who has before served as the medium of 
the author's social satire. All the amazing things 
that happen in the book are exhibited in their reflec- 
tion in tiie consciousness of this pitiful example of 
humankind, and this proves the most effective part 
of the autiior's realistic machinery. 

'* The Distributors," by Mr. Anthony Partridge, 
is a choice tale of a group of men and women, of 
the highest rank in English society, who, having 
exhiuisted all the obvious pleasures of life, resort to 
the unlawful in their quest for new sensations. They 
form a coterie known as the '' Ghosts," osteiisibly for 
the discussion of esoteric philosophies, but actually 
for the purpose of planning and executing what we 



may call high-class burglaries. Their victims are the 
selfish rich, who possess more jewels than is good 
for them,. and the loot, when converted into money 
through the agency of a mysterious <' fence" — as 
free &om selfish motives as the ^ Ghosts " themselves 
— is bestowed anonymously upon various charities. 
All goes well with their plans until an American girl, 
piqued because her request to be ^lade a member of 
the exclusive coterie is denied, and knowing nothing 
of the criminal side of their activity, sets a detective 
on their track, and uncovers things of which she had 
not dreamed. The exposure is averted by an appeal 
to her generosity, the society goes out of existence, 
and the most conspicuous of its members surprises 
himaelf by falling in love, which for him, at least, 
makes the further quest of illicit sensations quite 
unnecessary. There are numerous thrills in the fan- 
tastic romance, and much sprightiiness of dialogue. 
The author of the << New Arabian Nights " would 
have found in Mr. Partridge a kindred spirit. 

<' Captain Margaret," by Mr. John Masefield, is 
a romance of adventure in Virginia and on the 
Spadish main, the action being placed in the late 
seventeenth century. Charles Margaret is the com- 
mander of a ship equipped by certain London adven- 
turers for trade with the colonies. He is also a man 
with a broken heart, for the woman whom he loves 
has taken to herself a husband, and has been so 
deceived in the bargain that she mistakes a selfish 
brute of criminal instincts for a hero to be wor- 
shipped. Now it so happens that just as Captain 
Mu*garet is setting sail -for America, this woman 
and her husband take refuge upon the ship, for the 
man has been guilty of forgery, and the officers of 
the law are hot in pursuit. The voyage is a long 
one, but not long enough to open the woman's eyes, 
either to the true character of her husband, or to 
the unselfish devotion of Captain Margaret. Then 
follow several chapters of a sojourn in Virginia, and 
a second hasty isscape when the Grovemor receives 
orders from England to arrest the fugitive. The 
final episode is an expedition to the Isthmus in 
search of treasure, including a highly graphic ac- 
count of the sacking of one of the Spanish setde- 
ments. When the fugitive is dastardly enough to 
seek to betray his rescuers into the hands of the 
enemy, even his wife realizes a situation long before 
apparent to everyone else, and is not altogether heart- 
broken when he meets the fate he so richly deserves. 
Whereupon Captain Margaret comes into his own. 
It is a leisurely tale, but there is a great deal of 
life in it, and it is informed by the spirit of genuine 
romance. 

Curiously enough, '^ The Devil's Pulpit," which is 
also the tale of a semi-piratical expedition in search 
of treasure, is provided with a heroine by a device 
similar to that adopted by the author of ^^ Captain 
Margaret." But this time the heroine is a girl, and 
it is in the company of her unde, an absconding 
French banker, that she seeks refuge on the ship 
just as it is leaving England. The ship is sent out 
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by a syndieate, acting upon the information conveyed 
by a mysterious chart of the kind familiar to all 
readers of tales concerning treasure-seekers. Its des- 
tination is somewhere in the West Indies, and the 
ship's company, crew and owners alike, constitate a 
motley and picturesque assemblage of mffians. Of 
course, there is a hero who saves the sitoation when 
matters become critical, and there are a few other 
decent fellows to stand by him. Equally of course, 
the treasure is found, the ruffians discomfited, and 
the affections of the heroine properly bestowed. As 
contrasted with ^^ Captain Margaret," this romance 
is modern, and its exciting happenings are conceived 
in the spirit of comedy, conuningled with melodrama. 
Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson is the writer, and we all 
know how inventive he can be, and with what high 
spirits he can carry his action through. 

Mrs. Thurston's <<The Fly on the Wheel" is a 
simple story of Irish life and character, admirable in 
its fidelity to fact, and incisive in its delineation of 
middle-class character. The parish priest, the wife 
and mother of domestic instincts, her shrewish Mster, 
the busybodies and gaUants of the town, are all put 
before us in natural and lif e4ike guise. And then, 
upon this bourgeois background is projected a great 
passion, which shipwrecks a family's happiness, and 
brings the heroine to suicide. This heroine is a young 
woman whose career is shaped rather by instinct than 
reason, and for whom the moral obligations upon 
which society is based have no effective influence. 
Returning home from her French convent, she falls 
in love with a staid man of affairs, the head of a 
peaceful household, and her infatuation makes him 
for a time forgetful of his honor. His life hitherto 
has been one of self-repression, and the impulses she 
evokes get the better of him. It seems to be a case 
of opposite electric charges, needing only contiguity 
to effect a union. In her case, it is the longing for 
ease and luxury ; in his, it is the craving for a richer 
life. These motives, acting in connection with a 
strong element of sensual allurement, prove the com- 
plete undoing of the woman, and the all but complete 
ruin of the man. It is the parish priest who inter- 
poses, and, by a few fitly-c^sen words of admoni- 
tion, halts the man's steps upon the brink of the 
precipice. The story is strong, but not altc^ther 
agreeable. 

The heroine of '< Rose-White Youth " is fifteen, 
and she dies of a broken back (supplemented by a 
broken heart) on her sixteenth birdiday. The man 
in the case is a bronzed explorer, known to scientific 
fame, a g^est of her family at their country house. 
It is a wretched misunderstanding that causes him 
to misjudge her, and it is not cleared up (for the 
girl) in time to save her from that last reckless ride 
along the diff. The tragedy of her taking-off is 
singularly wanton, and we cannot quite forgive the 
au^r for thus shaping the story. For Betty is a 
nice girl with long red hair (mentioned upon nearly 
every page), and her youth does not prevent her 
itoTOL being a highly attractive heroine. This story is 



the work of '^ Dolf Wyllarde," and is marred by the 
frequent employment of sensual sug^gestion, a fanh 
which has marked the earlier books of this writer, 
seeming to indicate an inherent vulgarity of mind. 

" In Calvert's Valley " is a story of tiie moun- 
tains of West Yirg^ia, introducing us to OEiiich the 
same types of scenery and character as those of 
which Mr. John Fox makes the substance of his 
noveb. Miss Montagpae has neither the humor nm 
the dramatic incisiveness of the writer with whom 
her work is thus inevitably brought into eomparisonr 
but she tells an effective story in her more leisurely 
way. Page Emlyn, a young business man from 
Cincinnati, comes to the Valley, and is at once in- 
volved in a tragedy. He is led to believe that, in 
the semi-consciousness of intoxication, he has pushed 
James Calvert over a diff to his death. Meanwhfle, 
the young woman with whom Calvert was in love ii 
led to believe that her rejection of his advaneee has 
impelled him to suicide. Pk^sently, these two young 
persons, each bearing a secret burden of imagined 
guilt, learn to love one another. The outcome 
remains long in suspense, and there are many search- 
ings of conscience on both sides before the accidental 
nature of Calvert's death is revealed, and all ends 
happily for hero and heroine. The whole story is 
conscientious rather than brilliant, but it sustains a 
reasonable deg^ree of interest throughout, and is 
clearly the product of dose observation of the moun- 
tain folk and the mountain setting. 

It is natural to turn from this novd to ^The Fair 
Mississippian," which is Miss Murfree's latest pro- 
duction. But Miss Murfree seems to have abandoned 
her mountaineers of late, and with this defection to 
have lost much of the sing^ular power displayed in 
her earlier books. The present story, although it 
shows intimate acquaintance with its plantation scene, 
must be described as essentially commonplace. It is, 
moreover, so weighed down with irrdevant descrip- 
tion and inddent that the action drags, and the criti- 
cal situations miss much of the effectiveness that 
might have been g^ven them. We can find in this 
work little indication of the grip upon character 
which the writer once had, and still less of the flash 
of poetic imagination which used to light up her 
tales of the Great Smoky Mountains. The hero is a 
young man of fiji.e education and broken fortune, who 
becomes the tutor of three boys on a Missisdppi 
plantation. The excitement is furnished (in diluted 
form) by an attack of river-pirates, and by the antics 
of a ghost. The ghost turns out to be a member of 
the household, and his prowlings are concerned with 
the hiding of certain documents which affect the 
ownership of the estate. The chatelaine of the 
plantation is a creature of the most radiant beauty, 
in consequence whereof the tutor falls in love with 
her, and the fact that she is ten years his senior is 
not permitted to interfere with the conventiona] 
romantic outcome. 

The devdopment of ancestral qualities, inherited 
from a long line of Virginian forbears, is the psy- 
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ohologioal problem worked oat in Mr. Fayson's 
story of ''Barry Gordon." These qualities in- 
dude masterful energy, unregulated character, and 
a strong disposition to over-indulgence in drink. 
We first meet Barry as a schoolboy, reckless but 
engaging, and knowing little of his inheritance. 
Summoned to his home in Virginia, he finds his 
father at the point of death, and learns from his 
lips the burden of the family heredity. The knowl- 
edge sobers him, and does much to develop his 
manhood, but we feel that he will have a hard strug- 
gle to win victory over his unruly self. A period of 
life in New York follows, which comes to a dramatic 
climax one evening when he yields to temptation, 
becomes intoxicated, and is disgraced in the eyes of 
his friends. For his own good, his guardian cuts 
off his income, and he sets out to make his way in 
the world. A long period of wandering in many 
quarters of the globe gives him self-discipline, and 
saves his character from wreck. A final episode 
discovers him engaged in a wild adventure in 
Morocco, where his brother, a civil engineer, has 
bejsn held captive. He effects his brother's rescue 
by deliberat^y offering his own life in exchange. 
Fortunately, this ultimate sacrifice is not required, 
but his willingness to make it shows how complete 
is the work of regeneration. In the end, his victory 
is crowned by the love of the woman whom he has 
worshipped, afar and hopelessly to his seeming, 
through all the years of exile. It makes a stirring 
taJe, effectively told, and fine in its idealism. 

Mr. Cable's new novel is called '* Kincaid's 
Battery," and is a story of New Orleans in the first 
years of the Civil War. History plays but a small 
part in it, however, and the interest is essentially 
private. We cannot describe it as a successful 
work of fictive art. Mr. Cable's style is as charm- 
ing as ever, and his power of characterization re- 
mains considerable, but he has so succumbed to the 
temptations of the allusive manner that nothing 
which may be called straightforward remains to his 
narrative. The effort needed to make out the 
pattern of his plot is greater than may legitimately 
be required of the reader, who is likely to get from 
it only vivid bits of color set in relief upon a nebu- 
lous background. For example, an early chapter 
is entitled " One KiUed," and we are not sure, after 
reading it, who is killed, or why. Indirection carried 
to this extent becomes a literary vice, and all the 
author's charming geniality cannot atone for such a 
neglect of the story-teUer's primary duty. The love 
story which drags through the four hundred pages 
is one of tlie most exasperating we have ever en- 
countered, made so by the extraordinary and unnat- 
ural effort on the part of each of the lovers to 
conc^ from the other the state of his affections. 
A certain amount of misunderstanding and playing 
at cross-purposes is quite proper as a means of hold- 
ing the reader's interest in suspense, but the device 
is absurdly overworked in the present instance. 

William Morton Payne. 
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Evidence* of Two years ago there appeared Mr. 
life on the Percival Lowell's exceedingly attrao- 

red planet. ^ive book on "Mars and its Canals." 

This was so exhaustive in its treatment of the 
author's observations and his deductions from them 
that one is at first surprised at the appearance of a 
new work on Mars from the same pen, after so 
short an interval The tide of the new contribu- 
tion to Martian literature is '^ Mars as the Abode of 
Life" (Macmillan). Two years ago Mr. Lowell 
delivered a series of eight lectures at the Lowell 
Institute, in which he set forth his views as to 
planetary evolution in general and illustrated them 
by the example of the ruddy planet These lectures 
were subsequently published in the '^ Century 
Magazine," and are now republished, with some re- 
vision, in book form. The author accepts the planet- 
esimal theory of the origin of the solar system; from 
this starting point a planet, when it becomes suffi- 
ciently cool to be provided with water, begins to 
develop the lowest forms of life ; these, increasing 
in complexity as the process of evolution goes on, 
finally find issue in rich flora and fauna such as our 
earth possesses. As the surface of the planet loses 
its original heat the warmth necessary to varied 
manifestations of life is derived from the sun, which 
now becomes dominant in the production and pre- 
servation of life. Man appears, and brain begins 
to be a factor of the greatest significance. But the 
reign of brain cannot be so complete as to arrest 
the chain of changes due to the sun's action. The 
oceans begin to disappear, and the air to decrease 
in density ; extensive deserts come into being ; the 
inhabitants dig canals to utilize to the utmost the 
failing resources of water. In such a state as this 
Mr. Lowell believes the planet Mars now to be ; the 
" canals " seen there he thinks to be evidences of 
the handiwork of intelligent beings. He foresees 
the time when, on account of the loss of the supply 
of water on our neighbor, life will become extinct 
there ; this doom foreshadows that of man on the 
earth. For the earth slowly but surely is following 
the path which Mars is pursuing. The foregoing 
theory is elaborated by the author with the wealth 
of language, aptness of illustration, and power of 
exposition, manifested in his many preceding writ- 
ings. The book closes with sixty-odd pages of notes 
of a mathematical character, which are for the en- 
lightenment of astronomers. The outward appear- 
ance of the book is as delightful to the eye as its 
subject matter is to the mind. 

lanMaciaren The best ministers of religion are 
^a fellow v*^ much else besides. So much 

Scottman, was there to the late Dr. John Wat- 

son (<^Ian Maclaren") as man and author and 
humorist that the biographer might well despair' of 
presenting any full and satisfactory likeness of him 
between the two covers of a book. Dr. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, in prefacing his life of his old friend — 
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'^'lan Maclaren': The Life of the Rev. John 
Watson, D.D." (Dodd, Mead & Co.) — acknowl- 
edges the difficulty of his task, bat assures the 
reader that there is nothing in the hook that is not 
stricdy true and based on indisputable authority. 
Also, he has wisely allowed his friend to exhibit his 
own character and his own opinions as far as possi- 
ble in letters and other writings of his own. The 
cooperation of Dr. Watson's son, Mr. Frederick W. 
Watson, is an additional voucher for the authenticity 
of the volume. Among other things to be noted in 
reading the book are the suddenness and unprepared- 
ness with which young John Watson, at the dose 
of his university course at Edinburgh, received his 
father's behest that he should enter the church ; the 
zeal with which he threw himself into the work after 
some five years of preparation: the account of his 
literary work, whidi one might wish fuller and 
longer ; the description of his three visits to Amer- 
ica ; the extraordinary and militant patriotism which 
he, a minister of the gospel of peace, displayed on 
the outbreak of the Boer War ; and the very engag- 
ing picture of him as a member of society and an 
unrivalled teller of good stories. One is not sur- 
prised to read his own assertion that he knew not a 
word of the lang^ge of the church when he was 
called upon to become a preacher, and that he never 
really acquired its accent even after he had famil- 
iarized himself with its lang^ge. Dr. Nicoll has, 
acceptably enough, put something of himself into 
his book, as well as a good deal of '' Ian Maclaren." 
It is all highly interesting and worth reading ; but 
does not, for some reason, have that indescribable 
quality of the ^' inevitable," the best possible, the 
complete and final, which the greatest biographies 
seem to possess. Perhaps the subject was too diffi- 
cult, too Protean, too impossible to master. 

Ptetiden* Eliot ^ba* ^J treatment of a topic so 
on univeraUv professionally close to his interests by 
odminiHration, ^ recognized a leader of academic 
thought as President Eliot will be received with 
widespread and keen attention is obvious. President 
Eliot delivered the Harris lectures for 1908 at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, HI., and selected 
for his topic the problems arising from the career 
in which he is about to complete his fortieth year of 
service. These lectures, now reprinted (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.), form a serviceable statement of the 
several constituent factors that make the American 
University and its administration distinctive, com- 
plex, and engrossing. To the interested outsider, 
and particularly, it may be surmised, to the foreign 
student of American institutions, the volume will 
prove helpful. The style is direct, terse, orderly, 
trenchant ; and thus reflects the dear-minded execu- 
tive. Having chosen so objective, almost detached, 
a point of view. President Eliot has accomplished 
his purpose with the success belonging to poise, 
insight, experience. Also, as was inevitable, are 
there many forcible opinions scattered through the 
descriptions of the status quo. Yet while it may 



appear ungracious to find fault with the author for 
not doing what he did not set out to do, the regret 
is too keen, and too close at hand to be suppressed, 
that the venerable president of Harvard Universify 
did not choose to take the public into his confidence, 
and write with less reserve, substituting analysis 
and criticism for mere description, and thus making 
available the vast resources of wisdom to justify 
policy and action, which he more than any other hu 
at command. A volume not so able, doubtless, yet 
serving adequately the same purpose, could have been 
written by any one of a score of University presi- 
dents. The volume that President Elliot alone could 
have written is the source of regret^ — one that 
might have really discussed the vital isaues upon 
which not practice alone but sound policy must in 
the future be based. 

*^ William the Conqueror and the 

^.SS^S"." R»l« of *»»« Normans," by Mr. F«nk 

Merry Stenton, M.A., late Scholar of 
Keble College, Oxford, is volume No. 43 of the 
^^ Heroes of the Nations" series (Putnam). Tlua 
is one of the more serious biographies in a series 
whose authors are not quite at one in their methods 
of treatment ; which fact does not prevent its being 
extremely readable, as well as valuable in content 
An elaborate Introduction makes it dear that the 
native government lost control because it was utteriy 
inadequate to the task of governing, and that the 
Normans did more in a generation than their pre- 
decessors had done in a century toward unifying the 
social customs of England. The concluding chapter, 
which deals with the Domesday Book, is a notably 
thoughtful piece of work. The general reader will 
probably be somewhat startled to learn that this 
remarkable fiscal census, although it *' may claim to 
rank as the greatest record of mediseval Europe," 
is based on earlier apportionments which are evi- 
dently arbitrary and far from accurate, so that ^'a 
fiscal arrangement which can be traced back to the 
time of Alfred " was still '' utilized in the days of 
Richard I. and Hubert Walter.'' The secret of 
WiUiam's success seems to have been largely the 
tact that taught him to keep his hands off. The 
volume is elaborately equipped with charts and 
maps, and represents original investigation of much 
value. 

The origin and ^ » ^^^Y volume of three bun- 
growth of dred pages, entitled ^'Ideals of the 

American powev. Republic" (Little, Brown, & Co.), 
Dr. James Schouler has collected a dozen chapters 
— based on ^* occasional lectures given by the author 
in 1906-8 at the Johns Hopkins University, to dose 
a connection of seventeen years with its Historical 
Department" — whose purpose is '^to trace out 
those fundamental ideas, social and political, to 
which America owes peculiarly her progress and 
prosperity, and to consider the application of those 
ideas to present conditions." He begins with a 
chapter on '< The Rights of Human Nature," and 
discusses the historic assertion of our Declaration, 
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« That all men are ereated equal," etc A not very 
oonTinoing defense is made of thb remarkable 
pTonooneement ; it amounts in brief to this, that in 
personal and ciyio rights all men stand on a leveL 
<' Types of Equality " is the heading of the next 
chapter, which considers, without offering any new 
solution, the problem of alien races within our bor- 
ders. Discussions of such subjects as civil rights, 
government by consent, written constitutions, parties 
and party strife, and servants of the public, succeed 
one anotJier, with the due and expected exhibition 
of ripe scholarship, but with little of a new, striking, 
or unusually important nature. Perhaps the topics 
selected luuiUy admit of very original treatment; 
and doubtless, too, the printed page is not so favor- 
able a medium for these lectures as was oral delivery. 
Somewhat remarkable, however, and having a note 
almost of prophecy in it, is the following passage 
from the author's presidential address before the 
American Historical Association in 1897. The 
address itself, or rather a part of it, under the title 
''A New Federal Convention," closes the volume. 
''In no respect, as it seems to me," says Dr. 
Schouler, ''is it plainer that more than our present 
bare majoritiee of a quorum should be required, 
than in such momentous legislation as disturbs our 
national equilibrium by admitting new States into 
the Union or by sanctioning the acquisition of alien 
territory with an alien population. In the latter 
respect we seem simply to have gone forward with- 
out dear warrant from our Federal charter at all." 
Safe, sane, and scholarly are the proper adjectives 
to apply to the book as a whole. 

To young readers and to old readers, 
tf^d^^Zm, ratl^er than to readers half-way be- 
tween, books on reading and the 
choice of books are often peculiarly attractive. 
Middle-aged bookmen are commonly too busy, either 
in reading books or in writing books, or both, to let 
their thoughts dwell expectantiy on a paradise of 
books that lies in the radiant future, or to linger in 
fond retrospect on an Augustan age of books that 
has its place in the golden past. ''Books and 
Reading" (Baker & Taylor Co.), compiled by 
Messrs. Roscoe Crosby Graige and Alfred Harcourt, 
is an excellent collection of essays and fragments 
from the great bookmen of modern times — stimu- 
lating to the young reader and full of pleasant 
memories to the old. The compilers have braved 
the charge of repetitious platitude and have gathered 
together "the most human things written about 
books," no matter if now and then somewhat trite 
and tiresomely familiar. Of course every reader 
will take the liberty to say to himself that if he 
had edited the volume he would have included some 
things omitted, and omitted some things included. 
Among the more conspicuous omissions is Richard- 
son's " Choice of Books," a veritable littie classic of 
its kind, which might well have contributed one 
brief chapter at least. Of less important exdasions 
may be noted Willmott's " Pleasures of Literature," 



which went through five editions between 1851 and 
1860, was at least five times issued in Grerman, and 
has lately been republished in this country. The 
compilers' acknowledgments include one to the 
publishers of T. B. Pond's (meaning J. B. Pond's) 
" Eccentricities of Grenius"; but neitiber in the index 
nor in the table of contents nor in the body of the 
book do we discover any trace of the genial Major. 
The book is one of the handiest and usefulest and 
most attractive of such manuals. 

Sixteenth ^^^" Edith Sichel has added to her 

eenturv French Studies on the French women of the 
portraitt. sixteenth century a volume on "The 

Later Years of Catharine de' Medici" (Dutton). 
In it she g^ves the history of the religious wars by 
sketching the portraits of the principal personages 
of the period, emphasizing by anecdotes, which are 
often of unusual interest, their individual charac- 
teristics. Much of the material has been drawn 
from contemporary memoirs and Archwe» eurietu$8. 
At times the reader may feel that the portraits would 
have gained in significance if the background of 
conditions and tendencies in politics and literature 
had been drawn with greater fulness. The chap- 
ters on Charles IX. and Queen Margot possess a 
special interest, partiy because their history is less 
familiar, but mainly because their characters were 
so strangely complex. In describing her person- 
ages the author seems occasionally to force the note 
and to go beyond the evidence of her documents. 
One becomes a litde skeptical in regard to her accu- 
racy when she repeatedly dates the peace of Amboise 
in 1562. In deiding with the marriage negotiations 
of 1565 between Catharine, in behalf of tibe boyish 
Dake of Anjon, and Queen Elizabeth, it is as a 
woman rather than as an historian that the author 
records Elizabeth's age, stating that she was twenty- 
five, although she' was bom in 1533. The volume 
is enriched with prints taken from the great Paris 
collections. The bibliography should have men- 
tioned the new "Histoire de France," edited by 
Lavisse, for the volume on this period is done with 

masterly skill. 

The latest addition to the I jouis XVII. 

Littie Dauphin," written by Miss 
Catherine Welch, and published by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner's Sons. It would seem that a problem which, 
beginning with the "Question importante sur la 
Mort de Louis XYII.," has caUed forth more than 
a thousand printed solutions and even maintained 
several monthly periodicals, would be pretty thor- 
oughly threshed out by this time. The new book 
claims to be a distinct addition to the literature on 
the subject, not because it contributes additional 
information, — it is for the most part merely a rep- 
etition of matter that can be found in other easily 
accessible volumes, — but because it offers no solu- 
tion at all, simply a catalogue of the solutions that 
other writers have concocted or preserved. The 
book is bright and eminentiy readable ; the author 
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has steeped herself so thoroughly in the work of the 
magicfti historical '^ restorer " Lendtre that she has 
eanght a little of his wizardry. Notable illostnir 
tions are the f amoas Thackeray picture supposed to 
represent the Little Dauphin, now iu the possession 
of Lady Ritchie, and the hitherto unpublished por- 
trait of the pretender Naundorff, from the ooUecftbn 
owned by M. Foulon de Yaulx. 

A Sheiiev '^^^ " Symposium " is considered the 

transicuion most perfect in form of the Platonic 
fromPUito. dialogues, and also one of the pro- 
foundest and most suggestive in its thought and 
speculation. Shelley's translation of it is regarded 
as one of the best examples of his prose style. 
Under the title, << The Banquet of FUto,'' this trans- 
lation appears in a limited edition from the Biverside 
Press (Houghton Mifflin Co.), beautifully printed 
fr9m Montaigne type on Batchelor hand-made paper, 
and bound in pLun boards, with paper labeL It 
was in the summer of 1818 that Shelley, then at the 
Baths of Lucca, occupied his mornings for nine or 
ten successive days in turning this dialogue on love 
( the only one besides the ^ Phiedrus " that discusses 
the theme in detail) into English. The subject was 
congenial, and his love of Greek and familiarity 
with it, combined with his intuitive sympathy with 
literary genius wherever found, made tiie task of 
translation a light one. His version is skilful and 
fluent, and is perhaps even above the Platonic level 
in nobility of expression. But while it well catches 
the spirit, it is not always accurate in the letter ; for 
which, of course, Shelley has long since been for- 
given. The external appearance of the present 
reprint is in every way worthy of the text 
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Mr. J. C. Snaith, author of ** William Jordan, Jr.," has 
a new novel ready for immediate publication. 

Mr. William de Morgan's new book, ** Blind Jim," is 
now ready for the printer, but will not be brought out 
until next Spring. 

A new book by Mrs. Jennette Lee, author of « Uncle 
William," will appear this month. The new book is 
called << Simeon TetLoVs Shadow." 

Anew volume (the third) in the ** Cambridge History 
of English Literature " will appear this month. Its sub- 
ject is « The Benascenoe and the Beformation." 

Mr. John Beed Scott, author of ** The Colonel of the 
Bed Huzzars " and ** The Prinoeas Dehra," has written 
a new novel, to be published in the Spring, under the 
tiUe, ** The Master of Fairlawn." 

Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, author of the standard 
biography in English of MoU^re, has written a novel 
deiding with the early life and love affairs of the great 
French dramatist. The book, entitled « Fame's Path- 
way," will appear in March. 

When the Pennells' « Life of Whistler " was first 
brought out it was the understanding, both in London 
and Philadelphia, that the work would be limited to 
the original edition, but the demand for the book has 
been so unexpectedly large that arrangements have 



been made for another impression. The American 
publishers announce that the new edition wiU be ready 
immediately. It will contain all the original plates 
and reproductions. 

Last Spring Professor J. B. Bury of Cambridge was 
the guest of Harvard University, where he delivered the 
Lane Lectures. The substance of these lectures has been 
incorporated into a book entitled " The Ancient Greek 
Historians," which the Maomillan Co. will publish this 
month. 

<< Balthasar " (the titular story in a collection of seven) 
and << The Well of St. Clare " are two new volumes in 
the English edition of the writings of M Anatole France, 
now in course of publication by &e John Lane Co. Mrs. 
John Lane translates the former of these volumes, idiile 
we owe the latter to Mr. Alfred Allenson. 

Mr. J. 6. Bartholomew's ^ Handy Beferenoe Atlas of 
the World " is now in its eighth edition, imported by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. It is a compact volume, 
and its maps, although small, are clearly printed and 
artistically agreeable. They include a large number 
which give us small areas on a relatively large scale. 

Mr. Owen Seaman, editor of << Punch," has collected 
some forty pieces, mostly of his recent humorous verse, 
into a volume called ** Salvage," which Messrs. Holt will 
soon publish. As was the case with the author's **A 
Harvest of Chaff " and " Borrowed Rumes," most of 
the verses in the new volume first appeared in *< Punch." 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the recent 
award of the Nobel Prize for literature, that ** Rudolph 
Eucken's Philosophy of Life," by Professor W. B. Boyce- 
Gibson, is already in a second edition. Professor and 
Mrs. Gibson have almost ready for publication in the 
Spring a translation of Eucken's "The Meaning and 
Value of Life." 

Miss Margaret Symonds's « Days Spent on a Doge's 
Farm " is, as the publishers say, a book which ** makes 
of every reader a friend." It is now republished by 
the Century Co. in an enlarged edition, with enough 
additional illustrations to bring the number close to three- 
score. The introduction supplied for this new edition 
takes the form of a memoir of the Countess Pisaai, whose 
country estate is the scene of the volume. 

** German Literature in American Magazines, 1846 to 
1880 " is the titie of a monograph by Mr. Martin Henry 
Haestel now published by the University of Wisoonsin. 
It continues the work of Dr. S. H. Goodnight upon the 
same subject prior to 1846, published two years ago in 
the same series. The last year considered by Mr. 
Haestel is the first year of The Dial, and four refer- 
ences are given to our first volume, but curiously enough 
the only index entry of the periodical refers to the late 
Moncure Conway's Cincinnati <<Dial" of 1860, from 
which eight articles on Grerman literature are catalogued. 

Among the more important books on Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co.'s Spring list are the following: A history 
and forecast of the Panama Canal, entitled « The World 
United," by Mr. John George Leigh, a London engineer 
and specialist on the canal; « Letters from China," by 
Mrs. Sarah Pike Conger, wife of the late Minister to 
China; «The Empire of the East," an illustrated de- 
scription of Japan, by Mr. H. B. Montgomery; **A 
Summer in Touraine," a profusely illustrated study of 
the old chateaux of the Loire, by Mr. Frederick Lees; 
and '< A Summer Garden of Pleasure," by Mrs. Stephen 
Batson, with thirty-six colored illustrations by Mr. 
Osmund Pittman. 
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Topics usr Iauldtng PicBiaBiCAiiS. 

Feb ruary, 1909, 

Aeriftl Waifare, Menace of. H. B. Heraey. Century. 
Amalflan Oomioe Boad, The. Artlmr Oolton. Putnam, 
American Art and Its PMt. W. L. Price. Cfraftitnan. 
American Artlata, A Plea for. A. Hoeber. North American, 
American Oommeioe. Extension of. A. L. Bishop. AilanUe, 
American Diplomatic Seryice. Herbert H. D. Pdroe. Putnam. 
American MarineTo-da7fThe.G.A.Chamberlain. WorldTo-dav* 
American Bivlera. The. Charles F. Holder. Outing. 
American Social Life in Illostration. A. Hoeber. Bookman. 
Anti-Tabercolosis Campaign, The. O.F.Lewis. WorWeWork. 
Arabian Horse in Bngland, The. David Boifimi. Oftting. 
Armoors. The. Arthor Brisbane. Coemopolita^. 
Art Collections of Chicaco. Private. G. D'Uncer. World To-day. 
Art, Modernism in. Christian Brinton. Putnam. 
" Bahal Bevelation." The. Jean Masson. Review of Review*. 
Banking and Correncj Problem. M. W. HazelUne. No.Amer. 
Barnard. GeorgeG.M.Twombly and W.Downes, World'tWork. 
Baudelaire Legend, The. James Hnneker. Scribner. 
Berlin. Tenements of. Madge C. Jenison. Harper. 
Botanists at St Louis. P. Spaoldlng. Popular Science. 
Broadway's Thousand Miles. A. H. Ford. World To-day. 
Broward. Napoleon, Career of. B. D. Paine. Everybody*: 
Brunswick, Bomantic. B. H. Schauffler. Century, 
Oaine. Hall. Beminiscences of — VI. A%>pleton. 
Oalabrian Disaster, The Latest. W. H. Hobbs. Popular Science. 
Camel Experiment, Jefferson Davis's. W. L. Fleming. Pop. Sci. 
Canada, Race Prospects in. C. B. Henderson. World To-day , 
Caribbean, Our Commerce in the. R. A. Wilson. World't Work. 
Oats, The Aristocracy of . Virginia Roderick. Everybody*: 
China That Is, The. D. Lambuth. Review of Review: 
Christianity, The Salvation of . Chas. F. Aked. Appleton, 
Church and Social Service. Shailer Matthews. World To-day. 
Cleveland the Man. Gtooige F. Parker. MeClure. 
Cliff Dwellers' Club of Chicago. Bookman. 
Cotton-Orower's Plight, The. D. J. Sully. Coemoftolitan. 
Country life Commission, The. A. Inkersley. World To-day, 
Democracy, The Trend Toward. W.A.White. American, 
Desert, Reclaiming the. Forbes Lindsay. Oo/teman. 
Deserter^Hunting. John S.Wise. Putnam. 
Digestion. Young's Observations on. L. B. Mendel. Pop, 8ei. 
Dime Museum. The. R. L. Hartt. AUantie. 
Dyeing Silk. Charles PeUew. Crckftsmcm. 
Educational Emphasis, A Change of. E.A.Birge. Atlantic. 
Eliot, Gtoorge. and Lewes. Lyndon Orr. Mtmsey. 
Emmanuel Movement, Dangers of. J. M. Buckley. Century, 
England, The Beaten Track in. W.G.Brown. Atlantic. 
English frmn an American Viewpoint, The. 8eribner. 
English Spelling, Simplitring. Max Eastman. No. American. 
Faerie Queene: Where It was Written. A. Meynell. AOtmtie. 
Farm Movement, A Stay-on-the. W.P.Kirkwood. World To-day. 
Florida, The New. H. N. Casson. Muneey. 
Food of the City Worker. Hollis Godfrey. Atlantic. 
Fnegian Arcshipelago, In the. C. W. Furlong. Harper. 
G^erman Painthig To-day. Christian Brinton. Scribner. 
Gtothenberg System, The. H.S.Williams. MeClure. 
Gothic Architecture, Lesson of. E. A. Batdhelder. Crafteman. 
Greek Marbles. Some Becent Finds in. Putnam, 
Hack. The, and his Pittance. John Walcott. Bookman. 
Hanks, Nancy. Harriet Monroe. Century. 
Hazing. A History of. Harry Thurston Peck. Munsey. 
Helena, Queen. Italy's Heroine. Review of Reviewt. 
House of Representatives' Rules. A. P. (Gardner. No. A merican. 
Hysteria and Faith Cures. Pearce Ballsy. Appleton. 
"Ik Marvel." Joseph B. Gilder. Review of Review: 
Indians of the Stone Houses. E. S. Curtis. Scribner. 
Insurance Legislation. Defective. J. P. Ryan. North American. 
Italy's Exhausting Emigration. W. E. Weyl. Review of Rev: 
Japan. Southernmost. R. Van V.Anderson. Popular Science. 
Jewish History, What IsY A. S. Isaacs. North American. 
Kaiser. Younger Children of the. Theodore Schwarc. Muneey. 
Kipling Poem, The Last. R. D. Pinkerton. Bookman. 
Labor and the Railroads. J. O. Fagan. Atlantic. 
Lifelnsurance. Romanceof— IX. W.J.Graham. World To-day. 
Life on Earth, Origin of. W. Kaemplfert. MeClure. 
Lincoln. Gtoorge L. Knapp. Li%ipincoU. 
Lincoln, An Audience with. T. B. Bancroft. MeClure. 
Lincoln and Darwin. Emancipators. Appleton. 
Lincoln at the Helm. John Hay. Century. 
Lincoln Centennial Celebration, The. Review of Reviewt. 
Lincoln Correspondence, A. W. H. Lambert. Century. 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Hannis Taylor. North American. 
Lincoln. If Russia Had a. E. Tobenken. World T\)-day, 
Lincoln Literature, Old and New. Review of Review*. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Abraham, and Her Friends. W. Steell. Muntey. 



Lincoln, Our Heritage in. World To-day. 
Lincoln, Recollections of. James G. Wilson. Putnam, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt's Tribute to. Review of Review: 
Lincoln the Leader. Richard Watson Gilder. Century. 
Lincoln. What I Saw of. Grenville M. Dodge. Appleton. 
Lincoln's, A Letter of. World To-day, 
Lincoln's Nomination. Mary King Clark. Putnam, 
Lowells A. Lawrence. F. A. Ogg. Review of Review: 
Maeterlinck and his Home. A. F. Sanborn. Muneey. 
Maine Faces Bitter Facts. Holman Day. Appleton, 
Margin Gambling in WaU St. F. S. Dickson. Everybody*: 
Messina: A City That Was. H. F. Alexander. World To-day. 
Mexico, American Invasion of. E. H. Talbot. World^e Work. 
Mexico, Legends of the City of. T. A. Janvier. Harper. 
Bfississlppi, A Trip through. B.T. Washington. WorUPe Work. 
Modernism. ' Newman Smyth. Scribner. 
Monorail Road for N. Y. F. C. Bryant. World To-day. 
Moulton. Louise C. in London. J. B. Rittenhouse. Bookman. 
Musical Suggestion. Redfem Mason. Atlemtic. 
National Academy of Design. G. Edgerton. Crafttman. 
National Arts Club of New York. (Gardner Teall. Crafteman. 
Navy of the Land. Our. G.K. Turner. MeClure. 
New York at Table. Richard Dufljr. Putnam. 
Night-riders. The. Edward A. Jonas. World?* Work. 
Numberg. The Spell of. P. Van Alstyne. Crafttman, 
Opera and the People. Mary GNoden. Everybody**, 
Opium, Japan's Crusade against. K. Mldzuno. No. American, 
Paris, The Dark Side of. Bertha P. Weyl. World To-day. 
People's Institute. The. J. Collier. World To-day. 
** Pericles." Theodore Watta-Dunton. Harper. 
Philippines. American Rule in. W. C. Forbes. Atlantic. 
Poe, The Weird Genius. Elisabeth B. Poe. CoemopolUan. 
Population, An Experiment in. Walter WeyL Atlantic. 
Radium and the Earth's Internal Heat. J. Joly. Harper. 
Railroad Terminal. The. E. Hungerford. Harper. 
Bailmads. An Era of Better, a M. Keys. World* t Work. 
Beligio-Medlcal Movement. A. MoL. Hamilton. No. Amierican. 
RenaQd,Abb6 Maurice. H. C. Finck. CerUury. 
Research, Instruments of. L. A. Bauer. Popular Science. 
Riode Janeiro, Exposition at. R. De C. Wazd. Popular Science. 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. Review of Reviewt. 
Rockefeller Institute, Work at. B. J. Hendrick. MeClure. 
Rockefeller, J. D., Reminiscences of— V. World^t Work. 
Rosebud Reservation. Opening. I«indsay Deniaon. American. 
Rosecrans. The Conference over. E. P. Oberholtser. Scribner. 
Salnt-Gaudens, The Student. Homer Saint-Gaudens. Century, 
Salem Ships and Sailors, Old — xm. R. D. Payne. Outino» 
School, The Choice of a. Frederick Wlnsor. Appleton. 
Sembrich, Maroella, Career of. L. Reamer. Muntey. 
Shaler, Nathaniel S.. Autobiography of — n. Atlantic. 
Shaw, Bernard, Philosophy of . A.Henderson. Atlantic. 
Sloan, John, Etchings of. C. R. Barrell. Crafttman. 
Slums as a National Asset. C. B. Bussell. Everybody*t. 
Smoke Nuisance and Railroads. C. R. Woodruff. Pop. Science. 
Smoke Prablem and Gtovemment J. L. Cochrane. Rev, of Revt. 
Spain, A Second-class Trip into. E.C. Allen. Outing. 
Speech of the Uneducated, Archaic T. R. Lounsbury, Harper. 
Stock Exchange : If It Should dose. J. H. Gannon, Jr. Appleton. 
Stookholdersof the U.S., Report to. A. W.Page. World*tWork. 
Tariff, Future of the. R. P. Porter. North American. 
Tariff Revision, Perplexities of. A. H. Washburn. No, Amer. 
" Tidal Waves " after Earthquakes. T.J. J. Bee. Muntey. 
Treves. Sir Frederick. Wilfred T. Grenfell. Putnam. 
Truck Farming in Florida. E. P. Powell. OtUing. 
Victoria, Queen : An American View. S. C. Stevenson. Century. 
Welles. Gideon, The Diary of — I. A tlantic. 
White Plague, The Great. C. Haroourt. Crcifttman. 
Wisc on s i n University. Lincoln Steffens. American, 
Woman's Invasion of the Working World — IV. Everybody **. 
Woman's Position— II. Duchess of Marlborough. No.Amer. 
Woman's Problem. Annie Nathan Meyer. Appleton. 
Women of the West, Pioneer. Agnes G. Laut. OiUing. 
Yankee Notions. Millions In. G. E. Walsh. World To-day. 



IjIst of New Books. 

[The following lUt^ containing 6Z titles, includes hooks 
received by Thb Dial since its last issue.] 

BIOGBAPHT AND BEKINISOENOBS. 

WllUam Xonia. By Alfred Noyes. 12mo. pp. 166. " English 
Men of Letters." Maomillan Co. 76 cts. net. 

The lilf 6 of James Bobertaon, Missionary Superintendent 
in the Northwest Territories. By Charles W. Gtordon (Ralph 
Connor). lUus., 8vo, pp. 408. F. H. Revell Co. $1.60 net. 
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The *— '^^*«r of OuiAda. By A. G. Biadlej. 8vo, pp. 890. 

EL P. Dutton A Oo. $i, net. 
The True Story of the Amerloea "Fikg, By John H. Few. 

niiiB. hi oolor, 8vo. Philadelphia: William J. Campbell. 

76ota.net. 

GBNXBAL LITBBATUBB. 

On Nothing and Kindred SabJeetSi Bj H. Belloo. Second 

edition ; 16mo, pp. 961. B. P. Dutton ft Oo. $1.36 net. 
O. K. Oheeterton : A CriUoiam. With portraita, ISmo, pp. S72. 

John Lane Oo. $1.60 net. 
Some New Uteorary Valnatioiie. Bj William Olever Wil- 

Idnaon. 12mo. pp. 411. Fonk ft Waffnalla Oo, $lJK)neL 
The Works of James Bnohaiisn : Oompriainir his Speeofaee, 

State Papera, and Private Correepondenoe. Collected and 

edited by John BaaaeU Moore. Vol. VI.. 1844-1846. 8to. 

pp. 600. J. B. Lippinoott Co. (Sold in aeta only.) 
Peace. Power, and Plenty. By Orison Swett Marden. With 

portrait, 12mo. pp. 886. T. Y. Crowell ft Oo. $1. net. 
Lincoln's Use of the Bible. By S. Trevena Jackson. With 

portrait, 16mo. pp. 86. New York: Eaton ft Mains. Paper, 

26cts.net. 

NEW EDITIONS OP 8TANDABD LITBBATTTBE. 

The Works in Prose and Verse of Ohsrles and JCary 

Lamb. Edited by .Thomas Hntchinson, M.A. In two vols., 

with portraita, 12nio. " Oxford Edition." Oxford UniTcrsity 

Press. $LJSO net. 
OsBsar's Oommentaries on the OalUc War. Translated 

into English by T. Bice Holmes. LittD. With mapf ISmo. 

pp. 397. Maomillan Co. $1.40 net. 
The Oomplete Poetical Works of James Thomson. Edited 

by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. With portrait, 13mo. pp. 616. 

** Oxford Edition." Oxford UniTenrity Frees. 76 cts. net 
The Novels and Tales of Henry James. New York Edition. 

New Tols. : Lady Barbarina, The Siege of London, etc. ; The 

Bererberator, Madame de Manyes, etc. Each with frontia- 

piece in photograTue, 13mo. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

(Sold only in complete sets.) 
North and South. By Elizabeth Oaskell, with Introduction 

by Clement Shorter. 16mo, pp. S28. ** World's Clasidcs." 

London: Henry Frowde. 

FICTION. 

Tono-Bimffay. By H. G. Wells. 12mo, pp. 400. Dnffield ft 

Co. $1.60. 
Septimus. By William J. Locke, niaa.. ISmo. pp. 816. John 

Lane Co. $lJiO. 
Catherine's Child. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. l3mo. 

pp.884. E. P. Dutton ft Oo. $1.30 net. 
The Fashionable Adventures of Joshna Oraiff • By David 

Graham Phillips. lUus., ISmo, pp. 886. D. Appleton ft Co. $1.60. 
Fifty-Four-Forty or Fight. By Emerson Hough. Illus., 

ISmo. pp.402. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $LJSO. 

Open House. By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. With frontispiece 
in color, ISmo, pp. 276. Baker ft Taylor Co. $1.60. 

Bansall ByParabellum. IlIus.,12mo. Baker ft Taylor Co. $1JS0. 

The Three Xias Graemes. By S. Macnaughtan. 12mo. 
pp. 840. E. P. Dutton ft Co. $1JS0. 

Dreaming Biver. By Barr Moses. 16mo. pp.382. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1. 

The Jesuit. By Felicia Buttz dark. ISmo. pp. 382. New York: 

Eaton ft Mains. $1.36. 
Phllo'a Bauffhter : The Story of the Daughter of the Thief 

with Whom Christ was Crucified. By Nellie G. Robinson. 

ISmo, pp. 287. Cincinnati: Jennings ft Graham. $1. 



Notes of a Botanist on the Amason and Andes : Being 
Records of Travel on the Amazon and Its Tributitfies, and 
to the Cataracts of the Orinoco, during the Years 1840-1864. 
By Richard Spruce, Ph.D. ; edited and condensed by Alfred 
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LI NCOL N. 

Nearly forty-four years have passed since that 
^* starded April morning " when the word went 
forth from Washington that our great President 
was no more. For close upon half a century he 
has been numbered among the small company 
of immortals who ^^ sit with their peers above 
the talk," and the fitness of the words, ** Now 
he belongs to the ages," spoken by Stanton in 
the hushed chamber when the assassin's victim 
had drawn his last breath, are now perhaps just 
beginning to be realiased. This centennial year 
of Lincoln's birth has rightly been singled out 
to signalize his achievements, and still more to 
emphasize the value of the example offered by 
his life and character. The recorid of his words 
and deeds has long been, and will long remain, 
one of the chief springs upon which our national 
idealism is fed ; and purer waters never flowed 
into the current of a people^s life. 

Those of us whose lives overlapped his, 
whether we ever saw him in the flesh or not, 
have a sense of personal possession in which the 
younger generation cannot share. Even if we 
have nothing more than childish recollections of 
the tragic day of his death, of the awed silence 
that surrounded us when the tidings came, and 
of the grief that might be expressed in sobs but 
not in words, we have a memory that has grown 
precious as it has become chastened, and that 
makes Lincoln in very truth a part of our own 
lives. No one can ever quite efihce from con- 
sciousness the very real distinction between past 
and present, between the world which we may 
know from books alone, and the world upon 
which our own eyes and ears have been opened. 
To all Americans who have rounded the half- 
century cape there exists to-day a Lincoln 
essentially although perhaps indefinably differ- 
ent from the Lincoln known to those bom since 
the year of Appomattox. And as long as such 
Americans shall survive, it will be their sacred 
obligation to do what tiiey may to keep vital 
an image which is fast receding into the ghostiy 
realm of legend. 

For it is quite clear that mythopoetic forces 
are already busied with the deeds and the char- 
acteristics of the Emanipator, and that the man 
is fast becoming invested with the attributes of 
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the tutelary hero and the demigod. The tranch 
formation is inevitable, and idealism becomes 
the gainer from it by so much as reality suffers 
loss. Every age has thus dealt with tiie com- 
manding figures of the past which have been 
singled out as its exemplars. It has been so 
witib Caesar and Charlemagne, with Dante and 
Milton. The characters of these men, and of 
countless others of similarly resounding &me, 
is figured in our niodem consciousness under a 
guise that would have seemed strange indeed to 
tiieir contemporaries. So with Lincoln, the new 
generation is already coming to view him in a 
light very different £rom that in which he stood 
revealed in the days of the nation's fiery trial. 
The figure of a hero tiius recreated by the 
idealizing instinct of a whole people takes on 
outlines that bear little relation to the man in* 
his habit as he lived ; it reveals, however, with 
unerring certainty the image of what we would 
&un believe him to have been. The figure 
which was in process of reconstruction from the 
time of Lowdl's ode and Whitman's threnody 
to the time of the statue by Saint-Gaudens, and 
which is being still more definitely shaped in 
this centennial year, is iax more the expression 
of our ideal than it is of our memory, and it 
speaks well for the national character in the 
twentieth century that this ideal is so pure 
and wholesome and altogether worthy of our 
devotion. 

** What a piece of work is a man ! " What 
a bewildering complex of acts and moods and 
impulses and compromises with existence is any 
given individual, and what insight it requires 
to disengage the essentials of a character from 
its many confusing accidents ! Perhaps, after 
all, we may come to have clearer knowledge of 
a man when his muddy vesture of decay has 
beto'cast aside, and time has withdrawn us far 
from his presence. Do we see the real Lincoln 
when we read of the country store-keeper, the 
itinerant lawyer, the petty politician, and the 
retailer of coarsely humorous anecdote, or do 
we first really know him when he speaks to us 
in the Liaugurals and the Grettysburg address? 
lu biography as in history there are many de- 
grees of reality, ranging from the lower to the 
higher levels, and the sound instinct — par- 
ticularly the collective instinct — learns in time 
to discriminate between these various orders of 
fact, to care little for what is merely trivial and 
commonplace, to discern the shining life of the 
spirit as a thing apart from the dull Uf e shaped 
by material environment. We are still malong 
too much of the lower realities of Lincoln's life 



in this memorial season, but time will rectify 
that miscalculation, and fix our thought more 
and more fuUy upon the things which are worthy 
of immortal remembrance. 

The celebration whose echoes are still ringing 
in our ears has had, like all similar outpourii^ 
of feeling, the defects of its qualities. There 
has been a good deal of splurge about it, a good 
deal of the perfunctory or insincere, a good deal 
of empty parade and display of self-seekiBg. 
How much of it has been genuine reverence 
and how much lip-service it would be hard to 
say ; the admixture of the two elements bas 
been obvious enough, although we may not be 
able to state the proportions. But on die 
whole, the demonstration has made for good. 
It has doubtless been th^ occasion of some aool- 
searching on the part of men and women, and 
of much seed-sowing in the minds of the young. 
To what moral disaster the nation has in recent 
years forsaken Lincoln's teachings and departed 
from the example of his life must have been 
brought home to those who have renewed die 
study of his career, and out of all this multitiuk 
there surely will be some, perhaps there will be 
many, who will ^* highly resolve " that he shaO 
not have lived and died in vain, and tliat tbe 
^^ n6w birth of freedom " which he helped to 
give the nation shall be reaffirmed in deed no 
less than in word. His political principles, 
now cynically flouted in the high places of our 
government, and his ideals of social obligatuHU 
now made a mockery by predatory and selfiali 
wealth, would soon become controUing influ- 
ences in our national life if we really meant 
one-half of what we have been saying during tfie 
past week. If our words had purpose behind 
them, in any sort of proportion to tiieir vebem- 
ence and volume, the day of regeneration would 
be now at hand. 

Once more our thoughts go back to that 
spring day ^^ when lilacs last in the door-yard 
bloomed," when there was given 

« To death's own aightiesa^Beeming eyes a li^t 
Clearer, to death's hare bones a verier might. 
Than shines or strikes from any man that liTes.'' 

On the last Sunday of his life, Linooln bad 
read aloud, and, after a pause, repeated these 
lines from ** Macbeth": 

« Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further." 

A few days later, treason's worst had been done 
upon him also, and the apotheosis proclaimed 
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by Stanton's words had become his portion. 
There is a sense in which we may be glad that 
death came to him at sueh a time and in such 
a manner. His life and death were thus given 
a unity which appeals to the artist in us ; they 
seem to constitute a tragedy of faultless design. 
Lfincoln would have served his country wisely 
had he been spared, but perhaps we may say 
that fate, through the agency of the assassin's 
weapon, made him the instrument of a better 
and more enduring service by bestowing upon 
his career that supreme consecration. No words 
can be fully adequate to express the significance 
of such an end as was Lincoln's, but music is 
always ready to aid us when words fail, and the 
sublime strains of ^^ Death and Transfiguration " 
completely interpret for us that transition from 
life to death, or, as the mystics of all ages have 
it, from illusion to reality, from death-in-life to 
life itself, true and everlasting. 



EDGAR ALLAN POE : A CENTENARY 

O UTLOO K. 

I. 

" The real Poe/' writes his latest biographer, <'is 

a simple, intelligible, and, if one may dare say it, 

a rather insignificant man. To make a hero or a 

villain of him is to write fiction." And yet to have 

to wail, 
" Romance beside his nnstmng lute lies strioken dead," 

abandoning the legend so long cherished, — this 
seems too numbing to our sensibilities. Happy the 
suburbs of sound criticism, where he who mourned 
Lenore, and told of murders in a Paris street, and 
brought the gooseflesh to young limbs and old with 
Ligeia's eeriness and Morella's ghost, is still the 
Poe who died in hospital after a wild Byronic life, 
adventurous and perverted; the Poe, in fine, for 
whom 

" The siokneas, the nauBea, 

The pitiless pain, 
HaTe ceased, with the fever 

That maddened my brain, 
With the fever called * Living ' 

That burned in my brain, — " 

since now a new and unfamiliar figure has stalked 
stiff and unasked into our company : a Poe who 
overworked at book-reviews, and whose worst vice 
would seem to be a weakness for '^ superior women." 
Surely, '< we have sold our birthright for a mess of 
facts ! " As Thomas Wentworth Higginson put it 
long ago : " If Poe fared ill at the hands of his enemy, 
he has fared worse, on the whole, at those of his 
friends." For, without failing to establish, with a 
different emphasis, most of die unpleasant facts 
recorded but only half-proved by the " perfidious " 



Grriswold, his later biographers have raised him to 
a demi-respectability too nearly bourgeois to be 
poetic, — have deprived him, then, of the compan- 
ionship of Heine and Musset and Byron, for which 
he was a candidate. The first man of letters to 
romanticise his strange unhappy life was Poe him- 
self. It was he who recounted adventures that 
were never Ins, in countries that he never visited — 
in France, in Greece, in Russia even. Taking the 
cue, his French biographers have hailed in Poe the 
poht&-n6vra86^ the ghUe morbide; G^mans have 
ascribed his productivity to alcoholic epilepsy or to 
paranoia; but now we needs must read: '^The 
warmth of Bohemia, boulevard mirth, however 
stimulating to other mad bards of New York and 
Philadelphia, never fetched a song from him." And 
it is true ! Poe was less a drunkard than we — 
comforted by the thought that a New England con- 
science mates not with dark eyes '^ in a fine frenzy 
rolling," consoled by our utter respectability for our 
want of genius — have fondly made him out ; and 
in so far as he was ever drunkard, his craving came 
from lust of Lethe, or from the insistence of a 
decadent organism. If alcohol but made Poe ill, 
then it is clear that here was a poet as dreary in 
his vice as the rest were in their virtue. 

Perhaps there is a moral profit in our seeing the 
poet stripped of all illusion, — great in spite of his 
weakness, and not on its account. And yet the 
letting in of daylight on the dark places of a Rous- 
seau's career, or of a Poe's, seems almost as grievous 
an offence against testhetics as the absurdities of 
pseudo-soient^c criticism. The romance spun around 
Chatterton or our American has been the poesy of 
those who take their poesy in prose. " 1 've an idea," 
wrote Aldrich to Stedman, ^'that if Poe had been 
an exemplary, conventional, tax-oppressed citizen, 
like Longfellow, his few poems, striking as they are, 
would not have made so great a stir." Cheap as b 
the quality of fame springing from sentimentalism, 
if it has brought the heedless crowd under a poet's 
spell it may be better than truth itself. If one can- 
not throw the white veil over the passions of a 
Rousseau in France, a Heam or a Poe in America, 
let us ignore the life and look but to the fine achieve- 
ment. More than once has genius stood distinct from 
moral greatness, — though we may hold, with LoweU, 
that aU great geniuses have that greatness too. It 
is an unimportant question, here ; for Poe, whatever 
the personality, was a great artist There need have 
been no sullying of his memory, or hovering over 
those last and painful years. "He was never the 
same again," wrote the gentle Mitchell who has just 
left us, of the Poe who had lost his Virginia. " We 
have hardly a right to regard what he did after 
this — whedier in the way of writing, of love-making, 
or of business projects — as the work of a wholly 
responsible creature. It were perhaps better if the 
story of it all had never been told." 

Without his finishing touch of dying in the garret, 
Chatterton would never have come so near to being 
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read by a generation as late and antipathetic as our 
own. Witfiont his vagabondage, de Nerval might 
by this time be forgotten. But Poe needs nothing of 
this histrionic glamor ; and so it matters little how 
he died — or lived. New England critics have always 
seemed a little overweighted by their own sublimity 
in writing of this man ; but 'd^ as Lowell says, he 
was ^ three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer 
fudge," we are grateful that the genius in his com- 
position gave to the world, along with those poems 
that have won the popular admiration, others less 
obvious but more beautiful, — ^*To Helen," and 
<< Annabel Lee," and even '^ IHalume," with tales that 
prove Poe, too, cognizant of '^ that element which, 
for want of a better name, we call eharacter" — 
the « WiUiam Wilson" or "The Tell-tale Heart" 

n. 
It is upon the tales that present emphasis is placed ; 
and among them " William Wilson " with its doppel- 
gWngeTy " Valdemar " and "Mesmeric Revelations " 
with their hypnotism, " Ragged Mountain " with its 
hypnotism and metempsychosis mingled in one dis- 
turbing whole, have made almost as wide a stir and 
an even deeper impression than the cruder tales of 
horror, like "The Black Gat," or the stories of 
what their author called "ratiocination." Thus it 
is strange, to say the least, that in what must be 
r^;arded as the standard memoir of Poe, that by 
Professor Woodberry in the "American Men of 
Letters " series, no mention is made of him who, 
before Poe, most consistentiy made use of these 
devices — ^hypnotism habituaUy, and auto-duplication 
until Brandes writes of him, "To Hoffmann, the 
Ego is simply a disguise worn on the top of another 
disguise, and he amuses himself by peeling off these 
disguises one by one." In Hofibnann's diary one 
may read : " Possessed by thoughts of death and 
doppelgdnger. . . . Seized by a strange fancy 'at 
the ball on the sixth, — imagined myself looking 
at my Ego through a kaleidoscope, — all the forms 
moving round me are Egos, and annoy me by what 
they do and leave undone. . . . Why do I think 
so much, sleeping and waking, about madness?" 
Though there is no proof that Poe, who shared these 
thoughts of multiple Ego and of madness, ever read 
"The Devil's Elixir," or Hoffmann's other tales, 
the " phantasy-pieces " whose name he gave to his 
own excursions in the same weird field, it is certain 
enough that he knew them indirectiy through the 
work of Scott and others, — quite as he professed 
to know the tales of Tieck, whom he hailed as 
Hawthorne's master. And there is no difficulty in 
exaggerating the debt of Poe and Hawthorne to the 
Grermans, whose fiction remained Grothic, while that 
of the Americans struck a new note — not national 
so much as universal. As Poe said, " If in many 
of my productions terror has been the thesis, I 
maintain that terror is not of Germany, but of the 
soul." It is not merely in the deeper simplicity, the 
higher art, of our own story-tellers, that they differ 
from their German models — if models they ever 



found in the Hoffmanns and Tieeks and Novslk Ii 
this very circumstance that their terrcHr is of &e smil 
and not of Grermany, we may find the secret of theb 
freshness and power to-day. The disposition to 
regard. Poe as a "Germanic dreamer," howerer 
natural to continental criticism, seems to tiie neiRr 
witness totally mistaken. As was pointed out is 
Poe's own lifetime, while occup3ring that dim lutd 
stretching from the outer limits of the probable into 
the " weud confines of superstition and unrealitj, ' 
he combined qualities that are seldom united; ^'t 
power of influencing the mind of the reader by tix 
impalpable shadows of mystery, and a minnteneii 
of detail which does not leave a pin or a bnUoa 
unnoticed." There is, in " The Facts in the Case of 
M. Valdemar," that blending of science and romsiiee 
which makes us shiver in reading it to-day, ▼ha 
Tieck has become to us exciting only to the nnbiE> 
ties, and Hoffmann but a weaver of idle fantasies. 

'* The breese, the breath of God, ie still, 
And the mist npon the hall 
Shadowy,, shado^^, 7«t nnbioken. 
Is a symbol and a token ; 
How it hangs upon the trees, 
A mystery of myrteriee I " 

So in the work of Heam, in our own generation is 
there a blending of the mystic and the tangible— 
the matterH>f-fact, almost — which moves us as tree 
ghastUnesSf when ghastliness would not suffice. 

m. 

To-day we praise Poe as the true inventor of a 
class of fiction variously estimated and eveiywhere 
enjoyed. The writer himself belittied his tales o( 
ratiocination, and complained that they should eier 
have had more vogue than what we hold with him 
his greater achievement But for the crowd wfaidi 
sees in the poet only the writer of ^ The Baven " 
and ^' The Bells," he will ever be, in prose fietioD. 
the writer of " The Murders in the Rue Moigvey" 
•< The Purloined Letter," and " The Gold-Bug." It 
is on this side that he is most easily followed by les 
gifted craftsmen ; and if ^ an entire literature "litf 
been founded upon ^^The Baven," it is no les 
remarkable that, although Poe was the initiator of 
a new genre in these tales, he has never been im- 
proved upon. In the elegant phrase of Professor 
Brander Matthews, Poe ^^ rang the bell the veryfint 
time he took aim." If, as tluB critic of the *^ short- 
story " has pointed out, Poe's tale differs from older 
tales of terror, seeking to interest us not in the 
horrors of a mystery but in the steps taken to untie 
a knotty problem, it is no less true that it diffeit 
from its developments in the hands of modem pne- 
titioners. We have the word of Sherlock Holmes's 
most clever manufacturer, that while his own crea- 
tion is bloodless and mechanical, Poe's figures are 
neither mere automata nor beings ^' f antastieallj 
inhuman," and that ^^ one story by Edgar Allan Foe 
would be worth a dozen" such as his. If Po«^ 
tales are too strange not to be true, perhaps theptf" 
adox of Oscar Wilde is not without its meaning," 
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perhaps literature does sometimes anticipate, not 
copy, life, and monld it to its purposes : life the 
mirror, art the reality. 

Poe himself might have ennnciated some saoh 
mad doctrine. Literature was his religion, said his 
employer, Graham, — paraphrased by an ongentle 
essayist who has said, ''In the place of moral 
feeling, he had the artistic conscience." Sorely, 
he had both : and therein larked a world of woe. 
In this early epoch of our literature was marked 
the passage from superstition over into a shadowy 
symbolism, most properly vague ; the allegory was 
here more used by Hawthorne, but Poe used it too — 
and with a perfect artistry. There are, to be sure, 
tales which we ignore. In the exigencies of a hand- 
to-mouth existence, Poe wrote his arabesques, — 
his " Omelettes" and his ''Spectacles," — such as 
a kindly editor leaves out when he collects the fic- 
tion. It is in an absence of humor — and, alas I 
an apparent ignorance that the humor is lacking — 
that Poe is most deficient when we compare him 
with the man of Salem. Yet what a record is 
his for the short life he had, and the difficulties 
he faced! "It was he," writes a foreign critic, 
"who opened up, in his 'Hans Pfaal,' the way of 
the scientific novel ; he who invented the detective 
story with the 'Rue Morgue,' and the novel of spirit- 
ism with his stories of Bedloe and M. Valdemar." 
And there remains his verse. 

Incidentally mentioned here, that passing notice 
shall suffice. It is the poetry which least needs 
explanation, — and its body is so small, its perfection 
at its best so unmistakable, there is no need to recapit- 
ulate either the monstrous praises or the petty blame 
which it has oft evoked. " Once as yet," in Swinburne's 
well-remembered word, " once as yet, and only once, 
has there sounded out of it aU [all America] one pure 
note of original song — worth singing, and echoed 
from the singing of no other man; a note of song 
neither wide nor deep, but utterly true, rich, dear, 
and native to the singer." Let that estimate stand. 
And while it would be grateful to linger over one's 
favorites in the slender volume of Poe's poetry, and 
to discuss his theory, real and pretended, in things 
poetical and critical, all haf been said in these hun- 
dred years which have elapsed since his birth there 
in Boston — child of the stage. fi[is mysterious 
death, sixty years ago, is but the slightest of tiie bonds 
between him and the one name that precedes his on 
the roll of American poets. There was a premoni- 
tion of Poe's coming, when the poet of our Revolution, 
Philip Freneau, composed his " House of Night " : 
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Trembling I write my dream, and reooUect 
A fearful Tision at the midiiight hour ; 

So late, Death o'er me spread hJE sable wings, 
Painted with fancies of malignant power. 



CASUAL COMMENT. 



'* Let others draw from smiling skies their theme, 
And tell of dimes that boast unfading light ; 
I draw a darker seene, replete with gloom, 
I sing the horrors of the House of Night/' 

Wabbex Babton Blake. 



The weighing and measubing of genius is 
not often attempted, and is sure to be found a 
baffling undertaking. Nevertheless Dr. Frederic 
Lyman Wells has had the zeal and persistence to 
cany through "A Statistical Study of Literary 
Merit"; for thus he entitles his account of certain 
minute and marvellous investigations of the peculiar 
properties of ten leading American authors. The 
English Graduate Club of Columbia University aided 
him in his work, and the results are printed by the 
Science Press as number seven in the series known 
as "Archives of Psychology." Far be it from a 
non-statistician to decry the virtues of statistics. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century the great 
French physician Louis mightily advanced the 
science of medicine by the statistical or numerical 
study of diseases ; and the value of statistics in vari- 
ous other departments of science is indisputable. 
But to fit the strait jacket of statistical tabulation 
on the gloriously unfettered form of artistic or lit- 
erary genius is even worse than yoking Pegasus 
to the plough. Mr. Wells's pages are packed with 
numbers and letters, with arbitrary markings and 
abbreviations, with tables and headache-generating 
disquisitions thereon. To some it may be illumi- 
nating to leam that the p. e. (probable error ? ) in this 
sort of assaying is capable of mathematical expres- 
sion in the form of a fraction whose numerator is 
.846 A. D., and whose denominator is the square 
root of n — 1. But to us the best thing in the whole 
learned treatise is this : " It is a not unconmion 
observation that we often form judgments for which 
we cannot give satisfactory reasons, and it is per- 
haps not less conmion to observe that these judg- 
ments are about as likely to be correct as those for 
which we can. To this empirical generalization the 
above figures seem to lend experimental support. 
We are more accurate in our opinions than in our 
reasons for them." • • « 

The fascinating pboblbm of the obigin of 
language will tease and baffle, delight and torment 
the curious philologist until the world shall come to 
an end and the heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll. A new and plausible and well-defended 
hypothesis is offered by Professor Fred Newton 
Scott in his late address as president of the Modem 
Language Association of America. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would be dangerous to claim entire novelty 
for his tentative solution <>f the problem, since 
nothing whatever under the sun is entirely new. 
Be that as it may, he traces the " genesis of speech " 
to respiration. " If we consider," he says, in one sig- 
nificant passage of his address, ^' how intimately the 
most elementary phenomena of speech are related 
to the musculature of the thorax and diaphragm, we 
shall see some reason for suspecting that* the life- 
serving movement from which speech has arisen 
is ordhiary respiration. Such, at any rate, is the 
hypothesis which I shall adopt Speech, in its in- 
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eeption, is significantly modified breathing. Just 
as gesture arose from movements of the hand in 
obtaining food or warding off enemies, so speech 
arose from the movements of the muscles of the 
thorax and diaphragm in obtaining a fresh sapply 
of oxygen and in rejecting the harmful products of 
physiological combustion." Just how exactly Pro- 
fessor Scott's further elaborated and extremely inter- 
esting explanation of the stages in speech-evolution 
fits the actual truth of the matter, no one will ever 
be able to determine; for no eye-witness, — no 
ear-witness rather, — can be summoned for cros»- 
examination. His theory is at least an appreciable 
advance from the amusing tradition which arbi- 
trarily assigned such and such a language to Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, another to the serpent, and 
•still another to the Lord. " The Genesis of Speech " 
is issued in pamphlet f onn by the Modem Language 
Association. • • • 

A LiBRABY ON WHEELS, which has already sev- 
eral times attracted our attention and elicited our 
approving comment, may be seen by any interested 
visitor to the rural districts of Washington County, 
Maryland. Its librarian (librarian and coachman 
in one) fills a position that is probably unique. 
The '^ Seventh Ajinual Report " of the free library 
at EUigerstown, whence this Book Wagon starts out 
on its sixteen routes of travel, has this (among 
other things ) to say of its activities : ^< It far exceeds 
the travelling library or deposit station in its use- 
fulness, in that the personal element enters into the 
work. . . . Furthermore, the work of a Library in 
a community is never solely to supply known wants, 
but ever and always to be on the alert to create a 
demand. The gospel of books is like the gospel of 
eternal life for which the world has never hungered 
until it has been brought to them by the zeal of 
its ministers." Other country districts might well 
adopt the Book Wagon, pending the provision of 
better library facilities. Indeed, why not equip and 
send forth a number of Ubrary mlway ears to ykit 
small railroad towns that have no public libraries? 
We have agricultural schools and roadmaking semi- 
naries, and even churches, rolling over the prairies 
on steel rails and doing an extensive missionary 
work. The library car ought to prove even more 
useful than the book wagon. 

• • • 
• 

An eably pobtrait of Chauceb, painted in oil 
on an oak panel, has been received by the Harvard 
University Library by bequest from the late Charles 
Eliot Norton, with the testator's request that it be 
inscribed as a memorial of two Chaucer-lovers, 
Francis James Child and James Russell LowelL 
The back of the panel bears the following inscrip- 
tion : ^^ This picture was presented by Miss Frances 
Lambert to Benjamin I^ke on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1603, to perpetuate the memory of her late 
invaluable relation, Thomas Stokes, Esq., of Llan- 
shaw Court, in the county of Gloucester, where it 
was preserved for more than three centuries, as 



appears from the inventory of pictnree in the posses- 
sion of that ancient and respectable family.'' Tb 
earlier history of the portrait is unknown, bat it beui 
a dose resemblance to the only authentie likeness d 
the poet, the miniature in Ocdeve's ^' De Regimise 
Principum " (written in 1411-12 ). Profeesor N<»^ 
ton received the panel portrait as a gift from Mr. 
James Loeb, who had bought it of Faixfax Mmray. 
To learn through whose hands it had paaeed, from 
first to last, would not greatly profit ub; bat the 
near resemblance of the picture to the face we already 
know so well as Chaucer's is significant. How mueb 
clearer is our mental image of the great foorteentb- 
century poet than of his still greater sixteentfareentoiy 
compatriot, even though the latter is three hundred 
years nearer to us in time. We may have a tmer 
likeness of Shakespeare than of Chaucer, hot we aie 
not certain which one of several portraits it is. In 
Chaucer's case, however, we are not confused by a 
number of widely differing possibilities. 

• • • 

The kext lbotubbb bbfobb thb Axliahci 
FtLAXgAiBK is to be M. Marcel PoMe, librarian of 
the Paris Institute of Municipal History, a writer 
and lecturer of repute, an antiquary of untiring re- 
search, and editor of the Bulletin published by the 
Library of the City of Paris. (That he is not abo 
a poet, in keeping with his uncommon and strikiiig 
family name, will hardly surprise anyone ; for librs- 
rianism and verse-making are weaknesses seldoni 
united in the same person, although Cfaieago can 
boast of a poet-librarian, and a suburban library 
within sight of Beacon Hill is in charge of a maker 
of very acceptable and often delightfully homorooB 
verse.) The published list of M. PoGte's leoturei 
in this country promises a rare treat Among oth^ 
attractive tides are these : '' The Pont-Neuf , or the 
Life of the People in tiie Seventeenth Century," 
<<The Fashionable Promenades of the Seventeenth 
Century," ^' A Picture of Paris in the Time of the 
Revolution," ^'Madeleine-BastiUe, or a Litde History 
of the Grands Boulevards^' ''The Cries of Paris." 
''Artistic Influence: The Primitive Parisian Paint- 
ers," and " Paris in the Time of the RonuuiticistB.'* 
Numerous and interesting lantern-slide Olostration 
will enliven the lectures, which promise to be every 
way worth while for those who have ever visited 
Paris, those who intend to visit Paris, and (most of 
all) those who despair of ever being able to visit 
Paris. 

SWEETNBSS AND LIGHT IK THB RBADINQ-BOOM — 

that is, a pure atmosphere and a sufficient natural 
or artificial illumination of the page under perusal — 
should be abundantiy provided for in every public 
library. The peculiar smell that greets the wot- 
shipper in old churches, especially country churches, 
the smell that for so many ages was mistaken for the 
odor of sanctity, has its counterpart in the stuffiness 
and closeness of old libraries ; only there it is sup- 
posed to be the fragrance of erudition, the perfume 
from the flowers of poesy and from the various anthol- 
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ogies and other specimens of literary efflorescence 
culled by careful hands from belletristic gardens. 
This indescribable *' bouquet" has doubtless been 
unthinkingly taken by many as an essential and even 
highly desirable attribute of a well-appointed library. 
At any rate, we all know the shudder of horror that 
so often attests high displeasure when windows are 
opened and it is sought to replace a nineteenth (or 
eighteenth) century atmosphere with a twentieth- 
century one. But not aU users of public libraries 
are enemies of light and air. A solicitation of public- 
library suggestions from the laity has been diligently 
conducted by Dr. Louis N. Wilson, librarian at Clark 
University, and among other more or less interesting 
and instructive complaints against the existing order 
are a number of protests against insufficient provision 
of light and air in some of our reading-rooms. Poor 
ventilation is far more prevalent than poor lighting. 
^ As for ventilation," declares one respondent, ^^ libra- 
ries do not know what the word means." Too many 
librarians are ignorant, in proportion to their book- 
learning, of the value and need of abundant oxygen. 

• • • 

LiTTBB AND LiTBSATUBB socm to havo morc than 
an alliterative relation to each other. Looking at 
the working habits of writers, one is almost tempted 
to say, The more litter, the more literatnre, — although 
there are conspicuous exceptions. Walt Whitman's 
room in Camden was notoriously untidy. De 
Quincey's writing was done in various more or less 
obscure resorts, with no observance of method and 
order. The elder Dumas cannot be imagined as 
sitting at an immaculately tidy desk, with pens, 
paper, inkstand, paper-cutter, reference manuals, 
and so forth, all in i^eir appointed places. On the 
other hand, Thackeray's exquisitely neat and legi- 
ble script suggests notiiing so much as well-trimmed 
pens (goose-quills, of course) and a writing-desk in 
proper order. Lowell's study at Elmwood, too, was 
no wilderness of disorder. Walter Pater's rooms at 
Oxford were almost painfully self-conscious in their 
immaculateness. FitzGerald revelled in the chaotic 
and the haphazard. Scott and Shakespeare, we 
can imagine, wrote with piles of manuscript and 
other papers on either hand. Li general, can we, 
even the most orderly of us, conceive of the frenzy 
of inspired composition as for a moment vexing it- 
self with considerations of symmetry and balance 
and geometrical reg^ularity in the disposal of books 

and papers and other appurtenances of the study ? 

• • • 

The pbogbbss of spellixo-bbfobm, as marked 
by the successive lists of '^Simplified Spellings" 
sent out from No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
by the Simplified Spelling Board, is interesting, 
though necessarily a somewhat melancholy sight to 
those who cling to the old forms with all their cher- 
ished associations. Happily for the ''old fogies," 
however, the new forms in all their shivering naked- 
ness of phonetic spelling are not very rapidly 
invading our current literature. The inevitable 



shock will be eased by this slowness of adoption, 
and it may well be (as, indeed, we hope it will be) 
that the familiar old spellings will, to all intents 
and purposes, last out our time. After us, the 
deluge of heterographic novelties may set in — if it 
must — but we hope to sleep untroubled in our graves. 
List number three of these " Simplified Spellings " 
has appeared. It embraces words having ea pro- 
nounced as short e, preterites and participles ending 
in -ed pronounced -dy words ending in unaccented 
'iee pronounced -t9, and words ending in -ve ( after 
I or r) pronounced -t;, — about two hundred and fifty 
in all. " In due course," we are informed, " the 
three lists will be printed in one alf abetic order, and 
used as a basis for more extensiv simplifications to 
appear in a larger list or Vocabulary of Simplified 
Spellings." , , . 

Db. Osleb as chief speakeb at the coming 
LiBBABY DEDICATION, — the dedication, namely, of 
the fine Medical and Chirurgical Library building 
connected with the Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
expected to be finished this month and opened in 
May, — will be sure to draw a full audience. What- 
ever his subject, which will not fail to be appropriately 
serious, his address will be pointed with epigram 
and enlivened with apt allusion and anecdote. 
Another distinguished participant in the exercises 
will be Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. An unusual but not 
unattractive feature of the new library building will 
be a large room in the basement set apart for pur- 
poses of bodily refreshment and the repair of wasted 
tissues, — a dining room, that is, or banquet hall. 
Whether a kitchen also is to be provided in connec- 
tion with it, does not appear from the reports. The 
structure is expected to be one of the best of its kind 
in existence ; and if its visitors are to find food there 
fpr both brain and stomach, it will certainly be one 
of the most complete. The dedicatory exercises are 
announced for May 13, 14, 15, and will (one cannot 
but hope) be held in the large auditorium on its 
first floor, to be known as Osier HaU. 

• • • 

A USEFUL Lincoln bibliogbaphy, among the 
many such lists now appearing, is issued by the 
Chicago Public Library as <^ Special Bulletin No. 7." 
In its forty-two pages tiiere must be a thousand titles 
or more, arranged under such headings as these : — 
(jrenealogy and Family History, Biography (divided 
into eleven sub-classes). Estimates of Character, 
Lincoln as a Lawyer, Lincoln as a Literary Man, 
Lincoln as an Orator, Religion of Abraham Ldnooln, 
Lincoln and Temperance, Personal Appearance, 
etc Books, periodicals, pamphlets, sermons, all sorts 
of printed matter have been consulted in preparing 
the bulletin, which is especially useful to Chicago 
readers as the works cited are all to be found in the 
Chicago Public Library. A bibliography of Lincoln 
bibliographies, all likewise in the Library, forms the 
opening section. The compilation shows care and 
industry, and is a work of permanent value. 
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COMMUNICA TI0N8. 



TENNYSON AND "THE QUARTERLY REVIEW." 
(To the Editor of Thb Diai«.) 

I have JQst read in your issae of January 1 (p. 9) 
your comment upon the ^ laTish praise ** bestowed by 
** The Quarterly Review " upon Tennyson's Tolume of 
18d3 (really printed in 1832). I am surprised that you 
were not suspicious of a quotation wliich speaks of 
Tennyson as <* another and a brighter star of that galaxy 
or milky way [!] of poetry of wUch the lamented Keats 
was the harbinger." 

In Vol. I. of the Tennyson Memoir, Arthur Hallam 
speaks of the review now in question as << the infamous 
article " (p. 91); and Hallam Tennyson refers to it as 
«the sneering savage Quarterly attack" (p. 94). It 
was probably this review, more than anything else, 
which caused Tennyson to print almost nothing between 
the so-called volume of 1833 and the triumphant two 
volumes of 1842. Albert H. Tolmaw. 

Umvernty of Chicago^ Feb, 6, 1909. 

[We might make the plea that the irony of our 
comment was stiU finet in its subtlety than the 
irony of the Quarterly Reviewer — too fine, in fact, 
to be discernible to the ordinary eye. Bat an 
onacoommodating frankness compels us to admit 
that though we were surprised and, in a snbcon- 
scioas way, uneasily suspicious, we allowed the frag- 
mentary quotation to slip through, in the press of 
other matters, without attaching the proper label. 
— Edb. Thb Diaii.] 

THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION AND LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

In your recent review of « The Old Tellow Bodk " 
your critic failed to make plain that this costly volume 
was issued by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
The need to give this credit arises from the fact that 
this foundation has been much criticised for its failure 
to foster literature. Dr. HodelVs volume is our first 
venture in this direction. It will be followed by two 
volumes of Professor Sommers's rendering of the 
Arthurian legends from the MSS. of the British Mu- 
seum. The publication of FlttgeFs great diotionaiy of 
Chaucerian English will begin shortly and will appear 
in numbers. 

How otherwise and further we can assist literature 

we have been unable to see. s. Weir Mttohbll, 

of the Ezeontive Committee of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5, 1909. 

ANOTHER LITERARY SEEDSMAN. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

The note in your issue of the 1st inst. about the 
Literary Seedsman of Marblehead reminds me of another 
Seedsman who flourished in Scotland in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, Peter Drummond of Stirling, 
who combined the writing and printing of religious tracts 
with his business. He was not only a shrewd busioess 
man and a clever advertiser, but a bit of a wag as well, 
for he always placed with the imprint to his little tracts 
the quotation: « For the field is tibe World, and the seed 
is the Word of (Jod." Charles Welsh. 

Winthrop, Mass,, Feb, 6, 1909. 
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REMINI8CSNCB8 OF A ^OTBD WOMA3r.» 



Id turning the pages of the Beminisoences d 
Lady Randolph Churchill, ooyering a period of 
nearly thirty years, the reader is confronted 
with such a multiplicity of persons, plaees, and 
events, as to be weUnigh bewildered. But titer 
are presented in so entertaining a fashion that 
the task becomes a delightful one. It is a book 
that one may pick up and lay down, read and 
re-read. The author has a natural talent f« 
seeing things, and a charming way of describing 
them. From the time of her debute in the earij 
seventies, into English political and social li&, 
she has, by fortuitous circumstances as well u 
by a pleasing personality, made herself an infln- 
ential and powerful factor. As the young wife 
of a Cabinet minister, she discharged her duties 
with tact and delicacy. It was no easy matter, 
in the days of her early career, to oyercome the 
resentment shown to Americanism ; but how 
cleverly Lady Randolph played her part is 
shown in these pages. ^' Thirty years ago,'* she 
remarks, ^^ there were very few Americans b 
London. In England, as on the Continent, the 
American woman was looked upon as a strange 
and abnormal creature with habits and manners 
between a Bed Indian and a Gaiety girl. Any- 
thing of an outlandish nature might be expected 
of her. If she talked, dressed and conducted 
herself as any well-bred woman should, much 
astonishment was invariably evinced, and she 
was usually saluted with tilie tactful remark, 
^I should never have thought that you were 
an American,' which was intended as a oomph- 
ment." 

One could quote indefinitely from these pages, 
as so many of the stories and hon mots relied by 
Lady Churchillare worth repeating ; and they are 
given with an air of easy frankness which adds 
greatly to their charm. At Bayreuth she met 
Mrs. Sam Lewis, wife of the well-known money- 
lender ; an excellent musician, and a bene&o- 
tress of many institutions. Mr. Lewis, unlike 
his wife, was not artistic. It is told of him that, 
having once made a fortnight's stay in Borne, 
he was asked how he liked it. *' You can *ave 
Bome," was his koonic answer. 

She met the Abb^ Liszt at the Bussian 
Embassy in London, when M. de Staal was 
Ambassador. ^^ I sat next the great man, whose 
strong and characteristic face, so often deline- 

*THB BBMimsOBNOBS OF LaDT aANDOLPB OBUBCKILU mot- 

trftted. New York: The Century Co. 
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ated both by brush and chisel, seemed strangely 
familiar. He was so blind that he ate his 
asparagus by the wrong end, until I pointed out 
his error. ^ Ah/ he exdaimed, — ^ meroi bien, 
il me semblait tout de mSme que cela n'^tait 
pas tr^ bon I ' " 

On another occasion, Lady Bandolph was on 
a visit to Queen Victoria, and tells the story of 
an officer, who, being on g^uard duty at the 
Castle, was asked to £ne there. The whispered 
conversation and the stiffness of the proceed- 
ings beginning to weigh on him, he thought he 
would enliven the {Murty with a little joke. The 
Queen, hearing smothered laughter, asked what 
it was about. Scarlet and stammering, the 
poor man had to repeat his little tale, amid dead 
silence. Fixing a cold eye upon him, ^^ We are 
not amused," was all the Queen said. 

Owing to her husband's position as a Cabinet 
officer. Lady Randolph had many opportunities 
of meeting prominent people of botik political 
parties, l^e years 1880-1884 were stirring 
ones, and, she says, *^full of excitement and 
interest for me. Our house became the rendez- 
vous of all shades of politicians. . . • Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain came fre- 
quently. The Duke of Marlborough, my Either- 
in-law, was particularly incensed, and took 
Randolph seriously to task for having had Mr. 
Chamberlain to dinner, ^a man who was a 
socialist, or not far from one ; who was reputed 
to have refused to drink the Queen's health 
when Mayor of Birmingham."* It was a strange 
irony of fate that Mr. Chamberlain some years 
later became one of the leading figures in English 
parliamentary life, honored and fSted by King 
Edward and his courtiers, and but for impaired 
health might probably still be one of the giants 
of the politicid arena. At that time the names 
of Gladstone, Salisbury, Hartington, Churchill, 
Harcourt, and Staffonl Northcote, were those 
to be conjured with. Balfour was then com- 
paratively unknown. He and Sir John Grorst, 
with Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Randolph 
Churchill, constituted what was known as tiie 
Fourth Party, and many a lively tilt was 
exchanged between those obstreperous gentle- 
men and the occupants of the Grovemment 
benches. It is related that Mr. Gladstone con- 
fided to an intimate friend that he feared Lord 
Randolph Churchill in debate even more than 
Disraeli. Lady Randolph, in speaking of the 
banquet in honor of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury on their return from the Berlin Con- 
ference, says that Disraeli, pointing with a scorn- 



ful finger at Mr. Gladstone, declared he was 
^' inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity." We believe that it was at the 
House of Commons, and not at this banquet, 
that Disraeli made these memorable remarks, 
and that Gladstone later on retorted that it was 
^^the hair-brained chatter of irresponsible fri- 
voUty." 

Lord Randolph was just then at the zenith of 
his power, and much of his success may be 
attributed to his clever and vivacious wife. She 
assisted him in every possible manner, and was 
active on his behalf in public meetings and in 
canvassing for votes. In the autumn of 1888 
the Primrose League was formed, and Lady 
Randolph was enrolled as one of the dames. Sli^ 
spoke in Manchester just before the general elec- 
tion of 1886, and prophesied the downfall of 
Mr. Gladstone and the defeat of his famous 
Home Rule bill. Of this period she relates some 
amusing electioneering anecdotes. Being asked 
to help canvass for Mr. Burdett-Coutts, she was 
pleading with a wavering voter ior his support. 
Waggishly and with a sly look, he said, ^* If I 
could get the same price as was once paid by the 
Duch^ of Devonshire for a vote, I think that 
I could promise." " Thank you very much," 
Lady Rimdolph replied, ^^ I 'U let the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts know at once." 

Notwithstanding that Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill rapidly rose to the highest positions, first 
as Secretary of State for India, and afterwards 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of 
the House of Commons, his downfall was equally 
sensational. It was a great surprise and shock 
to the country when he tendered his resignation 
to the Queen. To Lady Randolph Churchill 
it meant the destruction of all her hopes and 
plans. *^He went into no explanation, and I 
felt too utterly crushed and miserable to ask 
for any, or even to remonstrate," she writes in 
her journal. It was claimed, at the time, that 
Lord Randolph disagreed with his colleagues on 
some question of expenditure. History may or 
may not be right in this respect ; but it is gen- 
erally believed that the stale of his health, 
added to a naturally nervous temperament, was 
mainly responsible for his action. 

Lord Randolph Churchill was a fearless 
fighter in debate, and a thorn in the side of 
his opponents. The press was very bitter 
against him, the ^^ Times " in particular attack- 
ing him on every occasion. One night, after a 
particularly poisonous leader had appeared in 
that paper, Lady Randolph met Mr. Buckle, 
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the editor of the ^* Times/' at a reoeption. 
Coming up, he half chaffingly asked her if 
she intended to speak to him, or if she was 
too angry. "Not a bit," she replied, ♦* I 
have ten volumes of press-cuttings about Ran- 
dolph, all abusive. This will only be added to 
them." 

No record of Lady Churchill's Reminiscences 
would be complete without reference to the 
splendid work she accomplished in helping to fit 
out the hospital-ship " Maine '* for service in the 
South African War. No stone was left unturned 
to procure money — much money, and it had to 
be all American money. " It would be useless," 
she says, ^* to deny the fact that the Boer War 
was viewed with disfavor by my countrymen. 
They had a feUow feeling for the Boers, fight- 
ing, as they thought, for their independence. 
But the plea of humanity overran their politieal 
opinions, and the fund once started, money 
poured in." As is often the case with char- 
itable appeals, Lady Randolph and her co- 
workers met with rebuffs, — notably in the case, 
as she tells, of an American multimillionaire to 
whom she cabled asking for a subscription for 
the hospital. He replied that he had "no 
knowledge of the scheme." The press by this 
time, in both countries, was full of the enter- 
prise. She cabled back, " Read the papers "; 
but this, alas! did not untie the rich man's 
purse-strings. It may be asserted with perfect 
truth that Lady Randolph did more to estab- 
lish an entente cordicUe^ and to help cement a 
friendship between England and America, than 
could have been accomplished by any other 
means. 

Of her work in connection with " The Anglo- 
Saxon Review," we regret we cannot speak so 
highly. That she was ill-advised to enter into 
the undertaking, no doubt remains. She did 
all she could to make the " Review " a success, 
and her friends helped her con amore. Advice 
was readily forthcoming, but not the means. 
The reasons for the failure of the enterprise are 
not far to seek ; it is generally conceded that 
the subscription price, for one thing, was pro- 
hibitory. That the scheme as a whole savored 
of snobbishness is self-evident; and Lady 
Randolph was shrewd enough to let go of it in 
time. 

This book is admirably illustrated and well 
made, but lacks an index. This is a great dis- 
advantage, especially as the author has an unfor- 
tunate habit of confusing dates and events. 

George Robert Sparks. 



Sib Spenceb Walpoi^e as Historian.* 

The appearance of the two last volumes of Sir 
Spencer Walpole's "History of Twenty-Fiw 
Years " marks the passing of an historian who, 
if he is not to be classed among the greatest 
historical writers, was yet distinotiy gifted in 
the art of historical presentation. Sir Spencer 
Walpole died on July 7, 1907. . He was con- 
nected, through both father and mother, witb 
the so-called ruling class of England, and hii 
life was in many respects the life of other moi 
of his class and inherited tastes. Added to high 
culture, breeding, and education, was a consci- 
entious devotion to and interest in the routine 
administrative duties of the State. He was a 
university man, and from early manhood mani- 
fested a desire to make a place for himself xo 
the world of letters. B^;iiming as a derk m 
the War Office, he held various administratiTe 
positions, such as Commissioner of Fisheries or 
Grovemor of the Isle of Man, his last office being 
that of Secretary of the Post Office. These 
administrative labors constituted the everyday 
work of his life, and to them he gave a genuine 
interest and a sane energy. He was a good 
servant of the State, and was always welcome in 
political circles and society. Having an un- 
usually wide acquaintance with leaders in both 
parties, his opportunities for observation and 
judgment were many, while his essentially judi- 
cial and unbiassed mind fitted him peculiarly 
for the writing of contemporary history. His 
work, whether in the earlier history of En^and 
from 1815 to 1858, or in this present history, 
planned and executed as a continuation, is 
always readable, and moves with a dignified 
precision, presenting its facts always dearly 
and impressing them by sheer simplicity ol 
statement. Indeed, the keynote of Walpole's 
attractive style of writing is simplicity — a 
simplicity which, based upon a wide knowledge 
and true assimilation of &cts, gives evidence ol 
a logical mind and a discriminating pen. Clar- 
ity is characteristic of all his writing. His 
straightforward dear resumi of events reads so 
simply that at first one may lose sight of the 
painstaking effort involved in achieving such 
satisfactory results. Doubtiess it is advanta- 
geous to the generd historian to be unhampeieJ 
by the masses of tiresome detail that the mono- 
graphists must handle; yet Wdpole's sources 
were by no means meagre. Many and careful 

*Thb HI0TOBT OF TwKimr-FiVB Tbabs, 186S-1S80. ^ Sir 
Spencer Walpole. Volumee IIL and IV. New York: 
mans, Oreen. A Oo. 
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footiu>te8 indioate a inasteiy of the mort im- 
portant state papers, and the more accessible 
materials for a broader field than that custom- 
arily induded within the labors of a specialist. 
He stands midway, therefore, between the spe- 
dalist «.d the "W«Iar hiatomn," avoi<£i 
the dreary detail of the former and escaping 
the accusation of inexact knowledge frequently 
directed with justice against the latter. 

These general considerations apply to the 
two present volumes as well as to earlier 
work, even though these last volumes were 
incompleted at the time of the author's death. 
Sir A. C. Lyall, who had the duty of preparing 
them for the press, expUins this when he states 
in the pre&ce that his labor has been confined 
practically to slis^ht alterations in the final re- 
?iew and^amu^nient of the numuscript, and 
that ^^ the views and conclusions recorded by 
Sir Spencer Walpole stand untouched as he 
wrote them.'* No one at all familmr with 
Walpole's method and style could doubt this ; 
for in the opinion of the reviewer it would be 
quite impossible to discover any appreciable 
difference between the method and style of 
these last volumes and those of earlier dates. 
And this is important ; for in addition to the 
value of his work as an exhibition of his his- 
torical study and writing, Walpole's labors have 
the merit and interest of being the product of 
a keen, fair-minded, contemporary observer of 
the events which he narrates, and of one in 
close touch with all political leaders of note in 
England, yet not affected by political change 
and political animosities. His work has, there- 
fore, the value of a personal interpretation, 
representing first of all the view-point of the 
man himself, but going even f urtiier and repre- 
senting the view-point of a class, both in society 
and in permanent official position, that con- 
stitutes a steady and important factor in the 
history of England in the nineteenth century. 
The "History of Twenty-Five Years" is not 
merely a narrative of events ; it is also a careful 
presentation of both sides of each debatable 
incident, with a frankly expressed judgment of 
the Grovemmental treatment of that incident. 
Thus the history becomes itself historical mate- 
rial, as the expression of the historical judg- 
ments of a man and his class. 

When first undertaking this later work, the 
author stated that the period from 1856 to 1880 
was nnusnally fuU of events demanding English 
interest in questions of foreign policy. He has 
therefore, in Volumes IH. and lY., continued 
to confine his attention largely to such questions. 



treating the topics of English diplomacy during 
the Franco-Prussian War, the Russo-Turkish 
War, and the Berlin Treaty of 1878. These 
volumes furnish an excellent analysis of condi- 
tions which it is to^y neoessaiy to understand 
if one is to appreciate the stre^^h and import, 
ance of presenjUiy distorbi^fhi the B^ 
States. Nor is this a merely English point of 
view; for Walpole, more than most Englishmen, 
knows Ins Continental politics, and is able to 
avoid tiie insular limitations of otiier writers. 
As r^ards America, the main interest in the 
present volumes centres about the Alabama case 
and the Geneva Award ; and here, as every- 
where, the essentially judicial quality of Wal- 
pole's mind is made evident. He is most fair in 
stating the argument for either side, acknowl- 
edging the impossible dilemma in which Lord 
JBusseU placed England when he ordered the 
detention of the Alabama, yet denied that he was 
in any way bound to prevent her escape. At 
the same time, from the writer's point of view, 
the proposal of Sumner to claim from Great 
Britain a sum equal to the entire cost of the 
Civil War, is equally preposterous. Walpole 
also points out with care one aspect of the 
Alabama arbitration that our American histo- 
rians are prone to neglect — the important con- 
nection in the minds of English statesmen 
between the demand for damages by America 
and the Russian demand, in 1871, for a reversal 
of the Black Sea provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris. The two demands had no real connec- 
tion save that of coincidence ; but this was not 
perfectiy clear to the English Government. 
^^ British statesmen," says Walpole, ^^ however 
ready they might be to uphold their country's 
cause and their country's honor, could not afford 
to disregard the combination of the great Empire 
of the East, with the great Bepublicof the West." 
The importance here attributed to the effect of 
the Kussian annoimcement upon the situation, 
in regard to the Alabama case, but illustrates 
the necessity of much deeper study than has 
hitherto been given to American diplomatic inci- 
dents. Our historical students and writers as a 
class have very largely lost sight of any save the 
two contending parties, when the United States 
has been one of the disputants ; whereas in fact, 
in incident after incident of American diplo- 
matic history, the foreign country with which 
we as a nation were in dispute was more largely 
controlled in its final action by concurrent poli- 
tical conditions in other European coimtries than 
by its disposition towards the United States. 
In connection with the Alabama case, it is 
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customary to say that the United States might 
have acquired British America, but preferred a 
litigious dispute for cash, lliis idea is but 
touched upon by Walpole, and at that in auch 
a way as to create the impression that such an 
arrangement was never seriously entertained in 
England, even though the British minister at 
Washington and the London ^^ Times" did 
quite openly hint at it. This aspect of the 
case is not brought specifically forward, however, 
and the author enters no explicit denial for 
England. His great interest is in the European 
rather than in the American situation ; and here 
we find him at home in his estimates of men 
and in his analysis of events. 

Briefly recapitulated, the essential merits of 
Walpole's History are lucidity of statement 
and style, fair-mindedness, and a true assimila- 
tion of such material as was easily accessible. 
These qualities will render his work profitable 
and pleasant reading for many years, while the 
personal testimony of the author's own opinions 
places his writing in the class of indestructible 
historical material. Ephbadi D. Adams. 



THB STOBY of HEBCUIiANBTJM.* 

In setting forth the importance of Hercula- 
neum as a site for archsBological excavation. 
Professor Waldstein rides effhiaissimis habenis. 
He goes so far as to say that authorities con- 
cerned with classical antiquity are agreed that 
of all ancient sites, without exception, Hercula^ 
neum promises to yield the richest treasure €c} 
the excavator. He believes that ^^ the artistic 
treasure to be found there and the intellectual 
harvest to be reaped is greater than at Rome 
or Athens, Delplu or Olympia, Alexandria or 
Pergamon." Herculaneum, moreover, is of 
greater archsBological importance than the other 
cities near Vesuvius — Cumse, Naples, StabiaB, 
and Pompeii — although each of these was 
larger. An instance is cited where a single villa 
excavated at Herculaneum in the eighteenth 
century yielded greater treasure in original 
ancient bronzes, and more ancient manuscripts, 
than the excavation of Athens or Rome, Olympia 
or Delphi, Alexandria or Pergamon. 

The reasons given by Dr. Waldstein for his 
belief in the preeminence of Herculaneum as 
an archaeological site are of various kinds. The 
first and most important lies in the conditions 

* HBBCUIiAiniUM — PaBT, PRB8BMT. AND FUTUSB. Bj ChATleS 
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under which the burial of the ancient town tock 
place. The disaster which overtook it arrested 
its ancient life exactly as it was ; the city was 
hermetically sealed — much more so than any 
other of the cities near Vesuvius. Its nearness 
to the volcano must be borne in mind; for 
while Pompeii was five and three-f ouiiha miles 
distant, Herculaneum was only four and a half 
miles. Moreover, we know from the letters of 
the younger Pliny (Ep. VI., 16 and 20) that 
Pompeii was buried by the rain of ashes which 
the wind, blowing from the northwest, gradu- 
ally sent over the city. Even ultimately, Pom- 
peii was not completely buried, the lapiUi and 
ashes not reaching a greater height than twenty 
feet, so that the upper stories of the houses were 
still uncovered after the eruption had ceased. 
Consequently, there was ample time in which 
to remove valuables. Hardly a house now 
remains whose walls were not broken into so as 
to admit those who were bent on carrying off 
its contents. In Herculaneum, on the odia 
hand, there was no time to save valuables. The 
city was completely and immediately buried to 
a depth of from sixty to eighty feet. It was 
not gradually covered by a rain of ashes lasting 
for days, but suddenly, by a stream of mud 
which rolled down the slope over it. There 
was time for the inhabitants to escape from the 
town (and it may be noted in passing that veiy 
few hiunan bodies have been found it H^cnla- 
neum), but time for collecting and canying off 
valuables there could not have been. 

A second cause that makes Herculaneum 
imique among archaeological sites is the singu- 
larly preservative quality of the mud that flowed 
through the streets and into the innermost 
recesses of the houses and other buildings. This 
mass of mud became a kind of matrix, covering 
and preserving the forms it enveloped. The 
bronzes in the Naples Museum that have oome 
from Herculaneum show a most delicate surface 
patina ; glass is not melted, marble is not cal- 
cined, even manuscripts are not danuiged beyond 
the possibility of restoration. The mention of 
the manuscripts found in the villa of Piso (there 
were eight hundred of them) arouses the author's 
imagination — - a quality in him, it would seem, 
of uncommon sensitiveness and power of respon- 
siveness ; and we have a flight of rhetoric, con- 
spicuous even in this ratiber over-rhetorical 
volume. ^^In some villa there,'* he writes, 
^^ may be waiting for us all the great Greek 
tragedians and writers of comedy, including 
Menander ; the works of the early Greek phil- 
I osophers, Heradeitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, 
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Demooritug, Anaxagoraa ; the misBing works of 
Plato and Aristotle ; the whole of Roman liter- 
ature, the lost books of Livy." 

A further reason upon which Professor 
Waldstein lays emphasis in developing the 
theme of Herculaneum's importance is the evi- 
dence that it, unlike commercial Pompeii, was 
the home of many cultured &milies — the Balbi, 
for example. Other illustrious Bomans who 
lived here were Servilia, Agrippina, Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, and L. Calpumius Piso. It 
was, in brief, a sort of Roman Newport. Finally, 
says our author, Heroulaneum was originally a 
Greek settlement, as we see from its name ; and 
even if we cannot go so far as to say that it 
preserved a pure Greek tradition from its earliest 
days, we may at least assume that it was more 
susceptible to the influence of Grreek culture 
than Pompeii, which was of Oscan origin. At 
any rate, whatever the cause, the objects actually 
found in those parts of Herculaneum that have 
been excavated indicate a high degree of Greek 
culture. 

Over the chapters dealing with the past and 
present of Heroulaneum we must pass briefly. 
The accounts of its topography, of the inhabit- 
ants, and of the disasters of 68 and 79 a.d., 
give a sufficiently serviceable summary of our 
present knowledge of these subjects, without 
adding anything new. The contents of Chap- 
ter lY., the ^* History of the Site since the 
Eruption," will probably be less familiar to a 
majority of readers. It was in the eighteenth 
century that excavations of importance were 
first instituted, and were carried on under the 
auspices of Charles HI. of Naples. With the 
exception of the undergroimd passages of the 
Theatre, these excavations no longer exist for 
us. Further attempts were made from 1828- 
1855, and again from 1869-1875. To this kst 
period belong the parts which are now visible — 
the so-called scdvi nuovi^ near the sea. Since 
1875 no further excavations have been attempted. 
The causes which led to the abandonment of the 
site are (1) the unusual fitcility of excavation at 
Pompeii, which promised immediate results for 
a comparatively small expenditure of money ; 

(2) the fact that there is a flourishing modem 
town, Resina, right over the ancient city ; and 

(3) the current belief that Herculaneum was 
covered with lava. This belief, the error of 
which has been pointed out, seems to have been 
partly due to the fact that there are patches of 
lava to be found here and there on tihe site of 
Resina. These, however, have come from erup- 
tions of Vesuvius in more recent times. 



The most noticeable part of Professor Wald- 
stein's volume — the part that manifestly Um 
closest to the interest of the author — is that on 
^^ The Future of Herculaneum." His elaborate 
scheme for the international excavation of the 
site, a project upon which he worked with great 
energy from 1908 to 1907, fell through. From 
the documents given in the Appendix it appears 
that he had succeeded in interesting King Victor 
Immanuel, King Edward, Emperor William, 
the King of Sweden, President Roosevelt, and 
many ambassadors and financiers. His plan was 
to form in each of the great countries a national 
committee, of which the King, Emperor, or 
President, as the case might be, would be 
honoraiy chairman. This committee was to be 
broadly representative; it was to include not 
only the rich and the cultured, but even mem- 
bers of labor-unions; for, according to Dr. 
Waldstein, the workingman should be per- 
mitted, even stimulated, to contribute his penny 
to the great cause. These various national 
committees were to have their representatives 
on an international committee under whose 
immediate direction the excavation would be 
carried on. The honorary chairman of this 
international oonunittee w>^ to be ihe king o£ 
Italy. The actual work on the site was to be 
performed by a corps of a himdred experts of 
different nationalities, with workmen lured by 
them. 

It is the belief of the author that the plan 
almost succeeded. Its failure, he thinks, was 
due mainly to a misunderstanding on the 
part of Italian officials and the Italian press, 
who accepted as authoritative a garbled report 
of it which appeared in a London newspaper. 
But whatever the immediate occasion of the 
apparentiy sudden change of feeling among 
Italian officials, the imderlying cause was obvi- 
ously the jealousy which Italy has always shown 
toward excavation by foreign archaeologists on 
Italian sites. She wishes toLdiscover her own 
treasures. 

With the main thesis of the book, that Her- 
culaneum should be excavated, eveiyone will 
aCTce ; but in regard to Professor Waldstein's 
^melypooitii^^ons oonoemingtherich. 
ness of the treasure buried there, and his insist- 
ence on the preeminence of this over all other 
ancient sites, there will hardly be the same 
unanimity. Undoubtedly many valuable dis- 
coveries would be made there ; even a library 
that would be less disappointing than that of 
Piso's villa might be found ; but few kinds of 
prophecy are more delusive than that which 
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forecasts the finds in an arohsBological excava- 
tion. The book contains much material that is 
interesting ; but we believe the author would 
have been more convincing, and would have^ro- 
moted his cause more effectively, if he had stated 
the &cts in the case more soberly, — if , in other 
words, he had given his readers more arch»- 
ology and less rhetoric. 

F^fessor Waldstein's efforts have not been 
wholly in vain. The Italian government has 
annoimced that it will excavate Hercnlaneum, 
and has appropriated 15,000 francs as a b^^- 
ning. In his plaa of complete excavation, 
Professor Waldstein estimated that the cost 
would be £40,000 a year. 

On the mechanical side, the book is beauti- 
fully made. The illustrations are numerous 
and unusually well executed ; paper, printing, 
and binding leave nothing to be desired. 

G. J. Laing. 



liETTSBS OF THS WiFS OF A GBBAT 
POIilTICAr. liBABEB.* 

The rush of really important events of the 
past few years, as well as their excess of empty 
din, causes the letters of Mrs. Blaine to seem 
like an echo from a much remoter period than 
their dates attest. There is real rest to the 
weary soul, however, in dropping back into 
a political field even no more quiet, compara- 
tively, than that upon which Blaine deployed 
his forces. 

Mrs. Blaine at her best was a bright and 
witty woman, and her letters would stand on 
their own merits far above many which get into 
print ; but, after all, it is the political connection 
which gives them their chief interest. Hence it 
is the inevitable impression that they have been 
a little too thoroughly culled, for the sake of 
avoiding offense, tibat will be felt by many as 
their main defect. Mrs. Blaine was no mere 
colorless reflector of her husband's opinions and 
prejudices, and the touches of personal feeling 
which have been preserved in her letters are 
often both amusing and effective. For instance, 
just after Mr. Blaine had written his fiunous 
letter from abroad withdrawing him«e1f from 
the race for the BepubUcan nomination in 1888, 
she writes : ^' I had a sweet letter from Mr. 
Morton, calling your Father's letter a master- 
piece, and not seeing how it could be accepted. 
jFow can trust John Sherman for seeing ^ how- 

•Thb LnrrBBs op Mbs. Jambs O. Blainb. Edited by 
Harriet S. Blaine Beale. In two TOlumee. New York : Dnffield 
A Co. 



ever." Unfavorable comment on various com. 
peting Republican leaders is not infrequent, 
President Hayes suffering perhaps the most 
severe treatment — a fiict which in itself helpeto 
show that the Blaine point of view of American 
politics was not that which was destined to Kve. 
With half the country feeling that his title to 
his seat was at least questionable, and a Luge 
share of his own party in opposition to his du- 
tinctive policies. President Hayes had a heavj 
load to carry; but time and thought hsTe 
placed the honor and wisdom of his official con- 
duct out of reach of successful attack. One 
looks in vain for any criticism of the Democrat 
who foiled Mr. Bhune's ambitions in the one 
case in which he succeeded in capturing the 
nomination from opponents within his own party. 
Mrs, Blaine's letters are almost all to membos 
of her immediate family, and they were all at 
home during the 1884 campaign. There were 
ample opportunities for the expression of opinioD, 
however, during President Cleveland's admin- 
istration, and one is doubtless safe in the con- 
clusion that he owes his immunity to the kindness 
of the editor, and not to the forbearance of Mts. 
Blaine. 

Her loyalty to her brilliant husband was of 
course too great to allow her to appreciate in 
any adequate degree the defects which marred 
a really great natural endowment; but no gen- 
erous rieader will blame her for that. He wooid 
be an enemy indeed to the human race wlio 
would take irom love its traditional right to be 
blind. Those who know the whole story, how- 
ever, can hardly avoid the feeling that it wonU 
have been better to withhold these letters from 
publication. The contrast between the cheerfol 
family life of the earlier years and the gailier- 
ing gloom toward the end is too painful for the 
public gaze. Theeditor herself feels the terriUy 
depressing effect, and closes with the letters d 
1889, frankly stating that she lacks the courage 
to look farther. *^The path that the writer 
was called upon to follow was already passing 
under the shadow of a great grief, and was to 
lead on, from sorrow to sorrow, into a darkness 
that never was lifted in this life." 

There are occasional mistakes in the explan- 
atory footnotes which a proof-reader of ordmarr 
intelligence ought to have challenged, — aa, for 
instance, a reference to Preston S. Bdnks as tk 
assailant of Charles Sumner. Of course it was 
right to print Mrs. Blaine's letters ** wart and 
all," but errors in the notes stand on quite a 

different basis. 

W. H. Johnson. 
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Bbeefs on Kbw Books. 

EMMavt by Charles Lamb writes of names in our 

Thaekerav*M literature that have a fragrance in 
daughter. ^^jj^ — names like Kit Marlowe and 

Drummond of Hawthomden, There are names, too, 
that have echoes in them ; and to those of us who 
care for oor English heritage, Lady Ritchie's name 
has in it echoes of all that we delight to honor in 
literary England of the Victorian past — that past 
which was the present so short a while ago, yet seems 
to have receded into the shadow so much farther than 
the actual count by the almanac wonld warrant 
Thackeray's daughter is one of the few whose voice 
can make the shadow real to ns, and Lady Ritchie's 
new book, ^^Blackstiok Papers" (Patnam), is like 
the gift she tells ns of, made by <' Jacob Omnium" 
to her father — a cup in which some of us may still 
drink to the past The quaint title is a reminder of 
that most delightful Thackerayan region, Paphlv 
gonia, the country of <^The Rose and the Ring." 
'^ Readers of my father's works," says Lady Ritchie, 
in her introduction, ^ will be ibmiliar with the name 
of the Faiiy Blackstick who lived in Crim Tartary 
some ten or twenty thousand years ago, and who used 
to frequent the Court of his Majesty King Valoroso 
XXIV. If I have ventured to call the following 
desultory papers by the Faiiy Blackstick's name, it 
is because they concern certain things in which she 
was interested — old books, young people, schools of 
practical instruction, rings, roses, sentimental affairs, 
etc., etc." ^ Felicia Fcdix " and her admirers (the 
pretty frontispiece shows Mrs. Hemans in her bloom), 
George Sand at Nahant, Horace Walpole's Miss 
Berrys (the elder of whom Lady Ritchie, when a 
child, was taken to see by her father), such << links 
with the past " as the Miss Horace Smiths, the artist 
Bewick and his birds, — ^these are some of the people 
of whom Lady Ritchie discourses in the graceful 
serene manner which is her own. <* She writes like 
a lazy writer who dislikes her work," said Anthony 
Trollope of ''Annie Thackeray" in his ''Autobiog- 
raphy " more than a quarter of a century ago, adding 
a monitory word to hu praise of her talent To-day, 
with the trail of the journalist over almost all that 
is written for us, we can afford to accept the leisurely 
sentences with nothing but gratitude. 

SfMrtttudiet -^ °®^ ^^^^^ irom Dr. Osier, even 
in medical though but a collection of addresses, 

biography. ^^^ ^£ ^^^ £^^ ^^ ^ fifteen 

years old, is most welcome to all who hunger for 
high thoughts dad in fit language. " An Alabama 
Student, and Other Biographical Essays " (Oxford 
University Press) is a substantial octavo giving the 
general reader a more satisfying taste of the writer's 
quality than has yet been afforded. The titie chap- 
ter deals with the least famous, but not therefore 
the least deserving, subject of the thirteen embraced 
in the book. Dr. John Y. Bassett of Alabama, who 
died at forty-six after a useful and active life, 
becomes in Dr. Osier's hands an interesting char- 



acter. Then follow short studies of Thomas Dover 
(of Dover's powders), Keats the apothecary poet, 
0. W. Holmes, John Locke as a physician, William 
Pepper, Alfred StiU^ Sir Thomas Browne, Harvey, 
and others less renowned in medicine or surgery or 
literature, but all more or less honorably associated 
with that profession which is the writer's own. Of 
personal interest is it to learn that the "Religio 
Medici," in James T. Fields's edition of 1862, has 
been Dr. Osier's companion since his school days 
and is the most precious book in his library, which 
also contains an " almost complete collection of the 
editions of his [Browne's] works." What Dr. Osier 
notes as true of Burton, Browne, and Fuller — that 
they have " a rare quaintnesit^ a love of odd conceits, 
and the faculty of apt illustrations drawn from out- 
of-the-way sources " — is, by a psychological neces- 
sity, in some measure true of himself. His style, 
too, is enriched with a rare blend of subtie allusion 
and veiled quotation. Probably not every hearer 
of these addresses caught the full flavor of such 
passages' as the following incidental reference to the 
coming quater-centenary of the birth of Cains, 
co-founder of Cains College, Cambridge : " As well 
in love as in gratitude, we could celebrate it in no 
more appropriate nuumer, and in none that would 
touch has spirit more closely, than by the issue of a 
fine edition of hb principal works." Among the 
few and fitting illustrations in the book is a portrait 
of Browne from a litde-known original at Norwich — 
a most pleasing and satisfjring presentment One 
could wish that Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh had 
been included among these excellent sketches of 
medico-literary worthies. 

The building of ^^^ InatoTy and development of 
a great State in Minnesota may be taken as typical 
theNorthwett. ^f the Northwest, and the volume 
on that State in the " American Commonwealths " 
series (Houghton Mifflin Co.) has for this reason a 
general interest that is added to the intrinsic interest 
of the story. The book has been carefully and 
skilfully written by Professor William W. FolweU, 
for many years connected with the State University. 
There are several main currents of interest followed 
by the narrative. First come the dealings of the 
traders and settlers with the former possessors of 
the soil. It is the old story of over-reaching through 
trickery and fraud, through treaties to which the 
simple children of the prairie who knew not what 
they promised were held with literal fidelity, while 
the greedy trader or lumberman could break them 
at his pleasure. Even of the petty sum awarded the 
Indians for the vast stretches of their lands, very 
littie reached them, and then only to be squandered 
for whiskey, — the old shameful story. Another 
current of interest is in the rush of settiers, the 
organization of Territorial and State governments, 
and the rainbow schemes for getting land from the 
Grovernment through sham railroad and other com- 
panies. Not at aU creditable is the history of the 
five-million loan, the bonds for which the State long 
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endeavored to repudiate beeanse it secured nothing 
of valae in retom ; but as wealth grew and the pub- 
lic conscience became more sensitive, a fair settle- 
ment was finally reached and the credit of the State 
was saved. A third feature is the serious Sioux 
outbreak of 1862, which occurred while a large part 
of the defenders of the State were at the front in 
the Civil War. This was one of the severest of 
the Indian disturbances, and the tradition of it 
remains to this day among the people. The state- 
ment of the causes of the trouble shows that the 
Indians were not without reasons for anger against 
those who had tricked and cheated them, even 
though much of the vengeance fell in this case, as 
always, upon innocent persons. 

B^HmpU S^„*^ ^ homely reaUties goes 
cmaxaUos Mr. Stephen Beynolds m quest of 

ih€ poor. material for his book, "A Poor Man's 

House" (Lane). In a general way its tone is like 
that of another very real and wholesomely enjoyable 
narrative which is being much read at present, — 
namely, '^A Lord of Lands," by Mr. Ramsey 
Benson. But Mr. Reynolds's book is the veritable 
journal of actual adventures and observations among 
the poor fisherfolk of a litUe Devonshire seaport, 
whereas Mr. Benson, with all his verisimilitude, is 
obviously not hampering his genius with a strict 
adherence to the literal truth. The English writer's 
summer sojourn in the humble home of the Widger 
family is related with minuteness and humor, and 
with no squeamish avoidance of sundry very human 
and lifelike details that hardly admit of much ideal- 
ization. He teUs us that he has lived among the 
poor, /^neither as parson, philanthropist, politician, 
inspector, sociologist, nor statistician; but simply 
because I found Uiere a home and more beauty of 
life and more happiness than I had met with elie- 
where." It is his firm belief, too, that " as regards 
the things that really nuitter, the educated man has 
more to learn of the poor man than to teach him." 
It may comfort us a little amid aU the appalling 
accounts that reach us of widespread and extreme 
destitution in London and throughout the country, 
to be assured that "the more intimately one lives 
among the poor, the more one admires their amaz- 
ing taJent for happiness in spite of privation, and 
their magnificent courage in the face of uncertainty ; 
and the more also one sees that these qualities have 
been called into being, or kept alive, by uncertainty 
and thrif tlessness. . . . Extreme thrift, like extreme 
cleanliness, has often a singularly dehumanizing 
effect" There is abundance of homely dialect con- 
versation, not needing a glossary, however; and the 
realistic story throughout is well worth reading. 



DolUand 
ddU4ore, 



Some years ago Miss Laura B. Starr 
lost her heart to the Japanese dolls in 
the Yokohama shops, and thereupon 
she began collecting dolls and doll-lore. A six years' 
tour around the world gave her unusual opportunities 
to indulge her unusual fiid, alid now " The Doll Book" 



(Outing Publishing Co.) is the delightful result. 
She dedicates her studies ** To all who are interested 
in dolls, from the children who play with them to 
the students of their ethnological and edocatioiial 
aspects," — which sounds impossible until one has 
read the book, looked at the pictures, many of them 
in color, and come to realize the universality of the 
passion for dolls and the odd varieties of its expres- 
sion. There are fetish d<^, for instance, and dolb 
of the nativity, puppets, fashion dolls, and doUa with 
supposedly supernatural powers — like the Blessed 
Bambino at Rome, or the dolls in the Asakosa 
Temple in Tokio ; particularly among primitive peo- 
ples, there are doll rites and doll festivals ; and the 
history of the doll, and of some historic dolls, is full 
of interest Little girls may not care particularly 
for these strange creatures nor for the crude dolls 
of antiquity ; but they will vastly enjoy hearing about 
the tQt-up dolls of the East, the Japanese doUs with 
their five wigs to represent the five stages of wonuuD- 
hood, the wooden dolls that the little Queen T^ctoria 
dressed, the Dutch and Irish dolls in peasant cos- 
tume, the manufacture of doEs in various parts of 
the world, and the vast possibilities of home manu- 
facture out of such unpromising material as string, 
corn-husks, flowers, or bottles. Miss Starr has beoi 
skilful in arranging her material, so that in spite 
of its diversity of interests the book seems complete 
rather than heterogeneous. As befits its subject, 
'^ The Doll Book " is gaily bound, with a Spanish 
doll in sailor costume on the cover, and many pic- 
tures, made largely from the dolls in Miss Starr's 
valuable and interesting collection. 

A eoiieaoue'i ^ix years have passed since the un- 
triimte to Caria timely death of FrSlulein Wencke- 
Wenekebaeh, feach left in the faculty of WeUesley 
College a gap hard to fill ; and now, after thorough 
preparation for the labor of love, her one-time assist^ 
ant and subsequent successor as head of tiie Grerman 
department, Frftnlein Margareth Mllller, presents a 
wiwmly eulogistic biography of *^ Carla Wenckebach, 
Pioneer" (Ginn), enlivened with humorous and 
otherwise noteworthy extracts from her lively letters 
to the home folk, and adorned with seven portraits 
of her genuinely German face at various ages from 
thirteen to forty-five. Bom at Hildesheim in 1853, 
and educated in that town and at Hannover, fifteen 
miles southward, Frftulein Wenckebach took her 
courage and her destiny in both hands and became 
a wandering teacher of young girls, serving as gov- 
erness in Scotland and Russia before she made the 
still bolder move of seeking her fortune in America, 
where she arrived in the summer of 1879. The 
story of her ups and downs until she unexpectedly 
found herself installed in the enviable position of 
German Professor at Wellesley, iii 1883, should be 
read in full in Miss Muller's brisk and picturesque 
narrative. It is gratifying to find the keenly observ- 
ant young foreigner so enthusiastic in her acbniration 
of her adopted country. '' She waxes fairly dithy- 
rambic," says her biographer, <<in describing the free 
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with their royal outfit for King Public." 
Miss Mllller regrets the neoeesity of writing her 
book in English instead of Grerman, and of trans- 
lating the passages quoted from letters ; but however 
excellent a German biography she might have given 
us, she has certainly succeeded in presenting in 
English a very engaging picture of a strong and 
inspiring character. 

Backward In Jug << Recollections of a New 

a^'^'an Enghind Educator " ( Silver, Burdett 

educator. & Co.) Dr. William A. Mo wry shows 

himself to be, in a pleasant and instructive and 
wholly conmiendable fashion, a sort of connecting 
link between the old methods of education and the 
new. Bom in 1829 at Uzbridge, a small town in 
Worcester County, Mass., he traces his earliest 
schoolboy remembrances back to the little red (in 
his case it was red brick) schoolhouse with hard 
wooden benches and a division of the pupils accord- 
ing to sex, — boys on one side of the room, girls on 
the other. Both as pupil and as teacher he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the New England dis- 
trict sdiool, before continuing his education beyond 
the three R's at the Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and at Brown University. The Andover years 
fell within the period when such worthies as John 
Willard, Samuel Fiske (<< Dunne Browne"),' 6. N. 
Anthony, Calvin E. Stowe, Austin Phelps, Justin 
Edwards, and Bela B. Edwards walked the elm- 
shaded streets of that beautiful town, and contributed 
their part toward making its atmosphere one of lit- 
erature and learning and orthodox theology. Dr. 
Samuel H. Taylor, aJffectionately known as ^< Uncle 
Sam " to old Atidoverians, was then principal of the 
Academy, and he receives a glowing eulogy from 
his pupil of fifty-five years ago. F^m ^dover 
young Mr. Mowry went to Brown University, where 
Wayland was nearing the end of his presidency, 
and where such well-known names as Harkness, 
Lincoln, Greene, Angell, Caswell, and Chase shed 
lustre on the faculty list Mr. Mowry's experiences 
as student, teacher, captain of volunteers in the 
Civil War, editor of educational journals, superin- 
tendent of schools, lecturer, and head of teachers' 
institutes, are entertainingly presented, with por- 
traits and other illustrations, and numerous remin- 
iscences of famous educators of his time. 



Afa^ctnatinff I»L* ""^^^ eluded notiw of 

page of Greek ^'The Pnnces of Achaia and the 
hutorv. Chronicles of Morea," which ap- 

peared in Thb Dial for May 16, 1907, we 
spoke of the reviving interest in the course 
of Greek HiBtory from 1204 to 1566. Now we 
have another careful study of the same period, 
bearing the title '^The Latins in the Levant" 
(Dutton), by Mr. William Miller, already known as 
the writer of several works on various parts of the 
^* Near East'' Our author loves his subject, — '^ this 
most fascinating stage in the life of Greece"; he 
has an enviable familiarity with the geography 



involved; he understands that he is dealing with 
very living creatures, instead of mere archaaological 
material ; and, above all, he has worked faithfully 
and long at his diverse and often difficult sources. 
The outcome is a volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages, which may be commended to the student or 
the exceptionally earnest traveller. Ixx itself the 
period is not quite so enchainingly attractive as our 
author insists. That '' the romance, the poetic haze 
of Greece was in her middle ages, rather than in 
her classic youth," may be entirely true for the 
writer, and partly true for a few of us ; to most 
readers, however, it will, seem largely a matter of 
personal predilection. Nor can we altogether agree 
that Frankish Greece has been unduly neglected, at 
least by recent students. Just now it is assuredly 
receiving its proportionate share of attention. Mr. 
Miller writes dearly and succinctly; but he does 
not exhibit the final grace of style that might carry 
the general reader through the inevitable details of 
a ' painstaking history treating of countless and 
ephemeral petty dynasties.' The use of ^'Levant" 
in the title is rather unfortunate, since most people 
understand the word quite differently, and our 
author himself frequently uses it in the more com- 
mon acceptation. The index and the maps are 
useful; but the valuable bibliography might have 
been arranged more conveniently. 

A new edition of ^A History of 
^aSet"^ »»»« Phflippine.," by Dr. David P. 

Barrows, director of education in 
those islands, comes from the press of The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. of Indianapolis. It is practically iden- 
tical with the original edition of 1905, the author 
having found himself unable to agree with the 
many cridcisms of the book that came from Roman 
OaAolio sources. The history of the Philippines 
has yet to be written, in the modem sense of the 
word. The summary by Mr. John Foreman, the 
work in English that is most commonly cited as an 
authority, is a mere hodge-podge of information and 
misinformation. This litUe work by Dr. Barrows 
(originally written for a Philippine school text, but 
never so used) and the introduction written by the 
late Edward 6. Bourne for the 55-volume work en- 
titled "^ The PhiHppine Isbmds, 1493-1898," are the 
only surveys of the entire field of Philippine history 
which are written by competent scholars and in 
the modem spirit Both are necessarily brief and 
incomplete; but that by Dr. Barrows is much 
fuller of data, and based on a wider reading of 
Philippine sources. 

A Lincoln Unique among the host of books 

centennial called forth by the Lincoln centen- 

souvenir, njij jg Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons' 

commemorative volume suggested by M. Jules 
Edouard Being's Lincoln medaL Instead of the 
conventional illustration, each copy of the book, 
which is of course issued in a small edition, contains 
an actual copy of the medal in bronze, mounted in 
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a heavy cardboard frame. M. Roin^'s positioii as 
one of the great medallists of the world is already 
assured ; his head of Lincoln will no doabt remain 
the aathoritatiTe medallic representation, and. the 
symbolism of the reyerse, with its wreath of palm 
ajid oak, is fitting and beaotif ul. Besides the medal, 
the book contains an essay on the origin and sym- 
bolism of medals by Professor Greorge N. Olcott of 
Columbia Uniyersity, an account of the purpose 
and character of the centennial commemoration by 
Richard Lloyd Jones, and half a dozen of Lincoln's 
most characteristic letters and addresses. 



KOTES. 

Mrs. Graskell's ** North and South," with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Clement Shorter, is now published in ** The 
World's Classics " by Mr. Henry Frowde. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish a second edition 
of ** A Laboratory Course in Plant Physiology," by 
Professor William F. Ganong. The original work has 
been entirely rewritten and considerably extended. 

Dr. T. Rice Holmes has just published, through the 
Maomillan Co., a translation of <* Csesar's Commentaries 
on the Gallic War." This yersion is a by-product of the 
author's historical labors in dealing with the subject of 
the Roman Conquest of Gaul. 

Mr. Eugene Parsons is the author of " The Making 
of Colorado," published by the A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 
It is an historical sketch, yery readable and attraetiyely 
illustrated, of the Centennial State from the age of the 
cliff-dwellers to that of the suffragists. 

« Hazeirs Annual " for 1909, imported by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, is rerised up to the first of 
last December, which is about as nearly up-to-date as a 
work of reference may hope to be. Mr. W. Palmer is 
the editor of this yery useful book. 

"The Book of Divine Consolation of the Blessed 
Angela of Foligno," translated by Miss Mary G. 
Steegmann, and provided with an introduction by Mr. 
Algar Thorold, is the latest addition to the «New 
Mediieyal librieiry" of Messrs. Duffield & Co. 

The volume called " Abraham Lincoln: Tributes from 
His Associates," prepared under the auspices of « The 
Independent" some years ago, and edited by Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, is now republished by Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. in their ** Astor Library of 
Prose." 

Volume III. of the new and superbly iUustrated edi- 
tion of Crowe and Cavaloaselle's *• History of Painting 
in Italy " is now published by Messrs. Charles Scribn^'s 
Sons. It is devoted to the schools of Siena, Umbria, 
and North Italy. The reSditing has been done by Mr. 
Langton Douglas. 

Issued as Volume IL of the « Viking Club Trans- 
lation Series," we have « The Elder or Poetic Edda," in 
a translation by Miss Olive Bray, with illustrations by 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood. This volume includes the 
mythological poems only, and each page of the trans- 
lation faces one upon which the original text is printed. 
There is an elaborate introduction and commentary, 
besides occasional footnotes. 



«< What We Know about Jesus," by Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, is a small book sent us by Uie Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. It is a simple popular statement, of ** pos- 
tive, ethical, and constructiye " intent, of the yiew which 
modem investigation discloses of the personality of tlie 
Founder of Christianity. 

" Who 's Who " for 1909, published by the Mamiillas 
Co., is thicker than ever, filling nearly twenty-two 
hundred pages. We would suggest the omiasioo from 
future editions of the American names, now so capri- 
ciously selected, and so well provided for in the Amer- 
ican work of similar scope. 

Miss Alice B. SLroeger has prepared a new editioD of 
her <« Guide to the Study and Use of Beferenoe Books'* 
for the use of students and library assistanta. The 
work has been greatly enlarged and correspondingly 
increased in usefulness. It is a publication of the 
American Library Association. 

"Old English Hate," by W. J. Cripps, pobliahed 
thirty years ago, has been for that time a standard man- 
ual for the collector, having gone through no less than 
nine editions. An abbreviation of the work, entitled 
** The Plate Collector's Guide," prepared by Mr. Perev 
Macquoid, is now published by Messrs. Charies 
Scribner's Sons. 

«The Works in Prose and Verse of Charles and 
Mary Lamb," edited by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, fill 
two volumes of the << Oxford Edition of Standard 
Authors," published by Mr. Henry Frowde. To the 
same series is also added «The Complete Poetiea] 
Works of James Thomson," in one yolume, edited by 
Mr. J. Logic Robertson. This is a variorum editioii, 
for which students will be particularly thankful. 

Mr. Whistler's famous <<Ten O'clock" has been 
reprinted by Mr. Ernest Dressel North, and issued 
as a booklet, tastefully bound in paper coyers of a 
Whistlerian brown virith the inevitable butterfly by way 
of decoration. The reprint, which has the rare dis- 
tinction of having been authorized by the author's liter- 
ary executor, is &e only separate edition of the lecture 
now in print. The Pennell biography and the remin- 
iscences of Mr. Baoher, — which unifortunately Miss 
Philip did not authorize, — have revived interest in 
Whistler's personality; and that personality never, 
surely, had more final expression than in the crisp, auda- 
cious phrases of this heretical gospel of art, which set 
Ijondon agog and forever severed the friendship between 
Whistler and Oscar Wilde. 

Five volumes recently added to the ** Belles Lettres 
Series " of Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. range over English 
literature from the earliest to the latest period. Old 
English is represented by the « Exodus" and the 
« IHuiiel," edited by Professor Francis A. Blackburn. 
The drama is represented by Professor Edgar C. 
Morris's edition of «The Spanish Gipsie" and « All's 
Lost by Lust," by Middleton and Rowley, and br 
Otway*s « The Orphan " and " Vemoe Preserved," in 
one volume edited by Professor Charles F. McClumpha. 
The section of nineteenth-century poetry is now enlajqged 
by volumes of selections from Shelley and Arnold, the 
former edited by Professor Greorge E. Woodbeny, and 
the latter by Professor Edvrard E. Hale, Jr. We do 
not understand why these two volumes should have 
no portraits, or frontispiece illustrations of any aoit 
Otherwise, they follow the general plan of their prede- 
cessors in the series. 
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A FAB EAS TERN EXAMPLE. 

We may sometimes get the best instructioii 
in our own concerns by going far afield, and 
there is a lesson even for American schools in 
the candid revelations of the writer who, in 
the last ^^ Contemporary Beview,'* describes the 
results of his efforts to teach English literature 
to East Indian students. The Indian Educa- 
tional Service prescribes (how dear is prescrip- 
tion to the managerial h^urtl) certain English 
classics for use in the instruction of ingenuous 
Mussulman and Hindu youth. ^' Paradise Lost," 
the odes of Keats and Shelley, ^^ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes," Macaulay's essay on Warren 
Hastings, and the ^' Break&st Table " books of 
Dr. Holmes, are examples of the strangely- 
assorted provender thus provided. The sort of 
mental indigestion causeii by this pabulum is 
amusingly illustrated by our writer, who entered 
upon his task with much enthusiasm, determined 
^'to demolish what is artificial and affected in 
literature, andreverently to discover and enshrine 
what is spontaneous and true." But East is 
East and West is West, as has been remarked 
before, and our ambitious teacher was not long 
in rediscovering the &ct for himself. 

He had been at his post only a few days when 

one of his students made an unconsciously happy 

emendation of Milton : 

** Hail, horrors t hail 
Infernal World! And thou, profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new ProfeuorJ^ 

A few days later, the ^^ new professor " received 

some insight into the nature of his task when at 

work with a class upon ^^ The Vaniiy of Human 

Wishes." In a misguided moment he ventured 

a quotation from " Adonais " for the purpose of 

effective contrast : 

" He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calnmny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Shall touch him not, and torture not again." 

Then he questioned the class concerning the dif- 
ference in style and treatment. *^ What would 
you say was the characteristic of this kind of 
poetry? " " Bombasticity," said one ; " humor," 
saidanother. <* Good heavens I Where?" Was 
the amazed query of the teacher. ^< In ^ that 
unrest which men miscall delight.' The humor 
depends on incongruity." Whereupon the 
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teachier wrote to the authorities, asking them 
to spare Shelley and Keats« ^ Let us be sacri- 
fioers, but not butchers." This appeal resulted 
in a prescription of more Keats (on the theory, 
evidently, that the boys must be made to under- 
stand it) including the two great odes. Here 
is a specimen result : 

" Away! away ! for I will fly to thee 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy," — 

suffered paraphrase as follows : 

« Fly away and I will dog thy steps, but I will not 
come to thee by taking seat in the carriage of God of 
Wine and Leopard. I will accompany you in flying by 
reciting and writing poems." 

All this seems painfully familiar to us, not 
merely as an illustration of baboo English, which 
has amused us many a time and oft, but chiefly 
as a far-off reflection of the experience of all 
teachers here in our own native land. It is the 
same sort of thing as the classical example 
recorded by Matthew Arnold when he told us 
of the English child who gave " Can you not 
wait upon die lunatic ? " as embodying his notion 
of what Shakespeare meant by the questioA, 
^« Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? " 
And the explanation, whether offered for India, 
or England, or America, is the same simple one. 
If a child be confronted with literature that is 
absolutely beyond his powers of comprehension, 
and asked to express his opinion, he will make 
just such a mess of his ideas. Yet we persevere 
in our fatuous attempt to make school children 
appreciate the things which we think they ought 
to appreciate, and then hold up our hands in 
horror at the natural consequences. It is a 
hypocritical horror, for we get just what we have 
every reason to expect, and we shall continue to 
get it until we learn the simple lesson that liter- 
ature is not to be taught as we teach algebra, 
and physics, and syntax, and geography ; is not, 
in fact, to be *' taught " at sdl in tike accepted 
sense of the word, but rather ^^ imparted " or 
^^ inculcated '' by the contagion of a child's sym- 
pathy, and the free response of his nature to a 
guidance so gentle that he does not feel it to be 
either coercion or restraint. 

The '< English" course (we had almost writ- 
ten ^^ curse ") which has come during the past 
quarter-century to have so tenacious a grip upon 
our school machinery demonstrates its own 
ineffectiveness year after year, but its talons are 
not relaxed. Liet us rather have more and more 
of it is the cry, and perhaps we shall begin to 
get results worth mentioning. It is as if physi- 
cians should urge that, since average children 



are predisposed to certain ailments at certain 
ages, they should all be dosed alike with certain 
standard drugs, and then, finding the d^^ree of 
ailment not perceptibly diminished, that physi- 
cians should recommend a doubling of the balus 
or a stiffening of the black draught. Of course, 
no physician of the body could be guilty of this 
absurdity of treating his patients en bloc^ but 
our physicians of the developing soul are practis- 
ing this method all the time. It is a matter in 
which individual idiosyncrasy counts for eveiy- 
thing, and yet the individual is almost wholly 
ignored. The humane and intelligent teacher 
can do something to mitigate the evils of a pre^ 
scribed literary discipline, but the system rests 
upon him like a dead weight, and the best that 
he is able to accomplish seems trifling in com- 
parison with what he knows that he might accom- 
plish were he given a free hand. 

The two ideals are as unlike as night and day. 
The irrational ideal gives the teacher a dass and 
a Ust of texts and bids him administer the one 
to the other. The rational ideal gives tile teacher 
a roving commission to explore the minds of his 
individual students, to use his own means of 
lighting up the dark places, and to experiment 
by selecting from the whole range of Uteratuie. 
until he discovers what will prove most richly 
nutritive in each given instance. Reverting to 
our earlier metaphor, he has the whole pharma- 
copaeia at his disposal, instead of being restricted 
to the use of a few standardized preparations, 
and he may engage freely in diagnosis, 1>ecause 
he knows himself free to provide the proper 
treatment for each individual case. 

We do not hesitate to say that a very large 
part of the instruction in English now given in 
our schools is sheer waste of time and ^leigy. 
It fails to create an intelligent comprehension 
of literary art or a feeling for its beauty and 
emotional significance. The facts of literature 
— ^its history and its mechanics — ^may be driDed 
into the mind by ordinary methods of teaching, 
but the spirit that gives them life is to be trans- 
mitted only by some subtler process, not capable 
of formulation by any sort of pedagogy. As 
long as the teachmg of literature is carried on 
in accordance with the rules of the system, by 
means of imposed texts and class-exercises and 
periodical examinations, it is certain to fail of 
its real purpose. Better no instruction at all 
than instruction of the systematic kind whkh 
may accomplish admirable results in soi^ice, 
but which is worse than useless in sesthetics and 
ethics. If it be urged that the sort of literary 
guidance which we assert to be alone effective 
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cannot be fitted into our programmes^ or made 
to square with our administrative rules, we can 
only say that both programmes and rules must 
be disregarded if we wish to keep literature in 
our education at all as a vital subject. A great 
deal of pedagogical inertia will have to be over- 
come before this principle shall win practical 
acceptance, but the goal is worth striving for, 
and its ultimate attainment is beyond question. 



CREATION AND CRITICISM. 



I am far from believing that literature is only a 
criticism of life. Creation and oriticiBm are as 
much opposed as synthesis and analysis — the put- 
ting together and the taking apart Indeed, they 
are further removed ; for the putting together im- 
plies a oonseious aet, whereas the greatest effects in 
literature are given to the artist. After his work 
in assembling his materials and placing them in a 
mould is done, it requires the fusing fire of inspira- 
tion to weld ^em t^;ether and make them into a 
new whole. 

But it is doubtful whether anything is given to 
the artist who does not strive — whether the light- 
ning fiash will descend upon any altar which is not 
heaped with combustibles. Observation, study, oon- 
seious judgments, the acceptance or rejection of this 
or that quality or material, all these operations are 
necessary to the construction of a work of art, and 
they are all critical operations. It follows that a 
good literary artist must be a good critic. 

The part which the naive, the unconscious, the 
untrained faculties of man play in the production of 
literature was over-insisted upon in the criticism of 
the last century. It was held then that literature 
was the spontaneous speech of man ; that the folk- 
lores, mytiiologies, ballad poetry, and early epics were 
the work of natural geniuses. The great existing 
epics of the world were divided into two classes, the 
naive and the artificiaL As far as they are con- 
cerned, this position is abandoned to-day. It is 
seen that as much thought and conscious art must 
have gone to the making of the ^' Iliad " as of 
"Paradise Lost.*' But still, as regards the slighter 
form of literature, the old idea of spontaneous crea- 
tion lingers. " These books were not made by fools, 
or for the use of fools," said Thomas Moore of the 
early Irish legends and poems. The beginnings of 
most literatures are lost in mist, so that we cannot 
tell how they arose or what manner of men pro- 
duced them. But the Irish and Welsh bardic sys- 
tems are revealed to us in something more tlum 
glimpses, and we can see that they were keenly 
critical and entirely conscious attempts to produce 
literature. Nothing in our modem world is like 
the consecration, the training, the control which these 
syBtems suggest — ^unless it may be De Maupassant's 
apprenticeship to Flaubert The Celtic bards be- 



lieved that inspiration was a result, not a cause; 
and their works prove that they were largely right 
From the example of their schools it may fairly be 
argued that something of the same sort existed in 
the early life of most nations. For it is another 
mistake to suppose that the first poets of any race 
are the best On the contrary, it takes a long time 
for the language, the ideals, the very life of a people, 
to be got into shape fit for literature. 

Leaving races and coming down to individuals, 
there are two main ways in which a writer begins 
artistic creation. One is the way of imitation: 
something in the literature of the past pleases him, 
stimulates him, and he tries to copy it The other 
is the way of revolt: the work that is being done 
around hhn disgusts him, — he says, "That is not 
true, that is not life or beauty as I see them," and 
he strikes out a method of his own. The imitative 
incentive accounts for the long reigns of certain 
types or forms or styles in literature. The rebdlious 
motive explains the sudden changes, reversions, or 
originations which every now and then sweep over 
literature. Some writer or group of writers revolts 
against the rule that seemed good to their fathers, 
and, drawing a third part of &e kingdom of litera- 
ture after them, set up a new government, which in 
turn becomes conventional or despotic. It is obvious 
that the literature of appreciation and the literature 
of rebellion alike have their beginning in a critical 
attitude. 

The reason that the eritioal movements in the 
pugt — the ebb and flow of opinion — are not so 
apparent as they are in modem times, is that there 
was then little market for criticism as such. Authors 
published their main works, but all their preparatory 
studies and sketches were destroyed. Their private 
opinions about life and art, their shop-talk among 
themselves, their letters, were all criticism, and all 
aided in making their works what they are; but 
whereas now all this is largely caught and preserved 
and published, in olden times it only lived as the 
rain and sunlight of the past live in the corn and 
wine they mature. Imagine a Boswell or an Ecker- 
mann for Shakespeare! Two-thirds of modern 
criticism would have been superfluous. 

Shakespeare began with the imitative mood,— r 
if, as I believe is probable, ^' Titus Andronicus " and 
"The Two Gentlemen of Verona" are his earliest 
works ; but in " Love's Labour Lost " he sets up the 
banner of critical revolt Throughout this piece he 
is itM^lriTig fun of the existing styles in dramatic poer 
try ; and Marlowe, Greene, Lyly, the objects of his 
previous admiraticm, come in for unsparing satire. 
After this he became so various and universal in the 
exceUeneies he aimed at and reached, that it is diffi- 
cult to follow the critical trend of his mind — to 
decide whether he is idealist or realist, conscious 
stylist or naive producer of poetry. 

Ben Jonson was a determined critic, and his plays 
are built up with rigid regard to rule and authority ; 
but criticism as a teade was hardly bom in £ng^ish 
literature until Dryden's dme. His prefaces, which 
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Swift declared were ^' writ to fill in, and raise the 
Yolcune's price a shilling/' are admirable in the 
quality they profess, and they show that he '' learned 
by teaching." 

The eighteenth century in England has been called 
a critical age; but I think it is jnst the reverse. 
Dominated by two great writers, Lhryden and Pope, 
yet not quite satisfied with them, it was afraid to 
trust itself to new or original forms of thought in 
literature, and it vacillated between servile copying 
of its master's work and feeble attempts at some- 
thing different It was a choppy sea with no great 
ground-swell on. Not until the Romantic revival 
came in sight, with its forerunners in Collins, G^y, 
Chatterton, and Blake, and its culminating kings, 
in Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Bjrron, was there a 
real critical movement. 

There can be no question that this movement was 
a consdous one. Wordsworth and Coleridge did 
not do their work out of impulse and feeling ; they 
were intellectually alive to the change they desired to 
bring about : Wordsworth's first poems are Popeian 
in form, and Coleridge's early pieces are nudnly 
mild imitations of Gray and Collins. But they 
came together, and the fiint and steel were struck to 
light a blaze of revolution. As is the case of most 
reformers, they were partiy uncertain in their 
principles and partiy demonstrably wrong. Late in 
life, Wordsworth declared that he never thought 
very much of his famous preface to the '* Lyrical 
Ballads," and that he wrote only it to please Cole- 
ridge ; but at the time it was doubtiess real and 
earnest enough to him. 

It is not worth while to go through the lustories 
of the other great movements in modem literature — 
the Grerman revolt against French modeb captained 
by Lessing and Herder and Groethe, the revolt of the 
French themselveB under Hugo and Dumas against 
their own classical literature, the advent of the real- 
ists, and so on. My point simply is that creation in 
the main is bom of criticism — that artists generally 
know what they are doing, be their deeds ever so 
mistaken ; and also that practically all writers, even 
though not swept away in any great movement, 
begin and continue their work in a critical attitude; 
that each one has his compass and chronometer, and 
takes his bearings from day to day instead of drift- 
ing idly about on the ocean of art 

It is an old jest that the critic is the man who 
has failed in creation. Well, then, three-fourths of 
our greatest modems must have failed, for at least 
that proportion have left vast outpourings of criti- 
cism, eitiier in the form of recorded conversations, 
letters, or formal treatises. Lessing is equally great 
in critical and creative work, and one might aknost 
dare to say the same of Gfoethe. Wagner's critical 
works are a huge reservoir of good, bad, and in- 
different opinions. Hugo's deliverances are com- 
paratively few in number, but they make up in 
inteninty what they lack in extent Coleridge and 
Arnold, the two greatest English critics, are unset- 
ting stars in our poetic field. The letters of Byron 



and Keats are full of glittering nuggets of eritidsB, 
and there are a good many in those of Tennyson. 
In America, Emerson, Lowdl, Poe, and a score of 
others are Janus-faced and have their outlook equalh 
on the peace of poetry and the war of critieism. 
Among the best of modem men I can recall onlj 
one, IMckens, who seems to have written no criti- 
cism ; and only one absolutely great eritie, Ebolitt 
who did nothing that can be eslled creative work. 

Criticism would therefore seem to be almost a 
necessity to the creative artist The Grreeks ma- 
rounded their pregnant women with beautafnl statiKf 
and pictures ; and the preoccupation with the divine, 
noble, or terrible forms and thoughts of past liten- 
tnre should and undoubtedly does aid in Uie sbapiif 
of new worics. But when all that criticism can (b 
for an artist is wrought, there yet remains something 
that he must hope and pray for — the dsemoniae, the 
inspirational element in art, from which eomes iti 
intoxicating, its enchanting spelL By this the mac 
is lifted to converse with the gods, and he oomsi 
back with his face aglow and their language upon 
his lips. No amount of critical study or preparatioB 
can guarantee to him this translation of sooL Bst 
he can keep himself ready for it, and that is the 
chief object of criticism. 

Charles Lbonakd Moore. 



CASUAL COMMENT. 



The readable quality of book-lovers' booils, 
of publications issued by or for associations of biblio- 
phHes, is sometimes conspicuously absent In t 
recent address on <' The Functions of the Book 
Club," delivered before the Rowfant Club of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Henry H. Harper, treasurer of the 
Bibliophile Society of Boston, caused his hearers to 
sit up and pay attention by asking the startling but 
pertinent question : ^^ Why do book dubs insist on 
bringing forth books that are the least readable ? " 
Most book-lovers, as he remarked, are eoUectors to 
a greater or less degree ; but many collectors who 
hoArd books in considerable numbers are not book- 
lovers in the true sense. In considering the issue, 
by book dubs, of a particular sort of unfaseinatzng 
literature, he said: <<For my part, however, the 
bibliographies will be reserved till the last [in read- 
ing my own collection of books], with the fond hope 
that I shall never reach them." This by way of 
introduction, on our part, to a brief mention of the 
second volume of the '^ Proceedings and Papers " of 
the Bibliographical Society of America^ beantifiillj 
printed on soft creamy paper, wide-margined and 
rough-edged, bound in flexible boards with jptifa 
label — could any exterior and material qualities be 
ipore irresistibly attractive to bibliophiles and biblio- 
maniacs ? But is there a single one of the tribe who 
would not consider it a hardship to be forced to read 
the volume? Someone may answer that it is not 
meant to be read — only consulted. True enongbf 
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and well that it is so. The carioiis consultant will 
find, among other out-of-the-way bits of information, 
the intelligence that if he is interested in the study 
of heredity in pigeons the Concilium Bibliograph- 
icum can furnish him with a list of all extant works 
on the subject On the whole, these Proceedings 
and Papers are wonderfully scholarly, and are 
packed with information whidi it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find elsewhere. 

• • • 

As EkGLISH GOKGEFnON OF AMBBIGAK CULTUIIB, 

not mnch nearer the truth than many another trans- 
atlantic notion concerning things on this side the 
water, arrests the eye in the dignified pages of that 
old and authoAtatiYe literary review, ^< The Athe- 
naeum.'' Our great reading public, it seems, is 
nearly a century behind that of England in its tastes, 
but is making strenuous endeavors to catch up. 
"Natorally," says our critic, speaking of these 
readers, ^'they have as yet little delicacy or depth 
of taste : they are out in search of general informa- 
tion, and what they really appreciate in literature 
is its instructive qualities. A literary critic who 
intends to inform the minds of a public of this order 
must naturally refrain from writing for amateurs of 
the finer delicacies of literature, in the manner of 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Arnold, or Pater." And who is the 
literary critic that is conceived of as refraining from 
the finer delicacies in order to suit the vulgar taste ? 
It is none other than the author of the '^ Shelbume 
Essays " and the literary editor of << The Nation," — 
Mr. Paul Elmer More ! Mr. More, it is true, has 
some of the good old-fashioned tastes and something 
of the weighty and erudite manner of the early Edin- 
burgh reviewers, as his English critic affirms, in a 
two-column notice of the Shelbume volumes. But 
there are worse crimes than industry and learning in 
literary criticism, and one of them is harshness and 
lack of sympathy. The article (the '' hurtide " one 
might well call it, borrowing Thackeray's term) 
winds up with a good sharp sting in its tail : ^^ They 
[those for whom Mr. More is supposed to write] are 
ineffectual dilettanti in the making, and Mr. More, 
instead of purifying, enlarging, and training their 
taste, reflects it." If there are certain traits of 
readers that date back to '' 1820 or thereabouts," 
there is also a certain manner of book-reviewing that 
can claim a like antiquity. 

• • • 

The linguistig gonqubsts of English, as a 
medium of communication, are great and ever- 
increasing. Dr. Alexander Wilder, writing in advo- 
cacy (whether well or ill advised) of simplified 
spelling, notes the spread of our language all over 
the globe as an unprecedented development in the 
history of human speech. ^Bj colonization and 
commercial intercourse," he says, '^ the English lan- 
guage already holds the lead in the civilized world. 
Gr^t Britain, Canada, the United States, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand are all peopled 
by English-speaking population. It is not necessary 



to enumerate other r^ons where also it has a firm 
foothold. Enough that where it has penetrated, 
there it has come to stay. It is the language most 
used in commercial transactions, and by the electric 
telegraph. With all its faults thick upon it, these 
agencies are operated to best purpose with its use." 
One cogent reason, ordinarily overlooked, why En- 
glish has become all but a world-language, at the 
expense of French, German, and other candidates 
for this proud preeminence, may be found in the 
British disinclination to chatter in alien tongues. 
The Russian, the Dutchman, the Grerman, and even 
the haughty Spaniard, have a more polyglot pliability 
than the sturdy Briton, who persists in acting on the 
assumption that good Anglo-Saxon, repeated with 
emphasis if necessary, as one reiterates in louder 
tones to a deaf person or an inattentive child, will 
make his meaning clear to any foreigner he may 
encounter in his continental tours. Thus, since John 
Bull will not come to the foreigner in the latter's 
tongue, the foreigner is forced to go to John Bull 
in the lang^uage that lias now become more or less 
familiar to so large a fraction of mankind. 

• • • 

The fishebman's solagb at sea, when there is 
^^ nothing doing " in his field of business, is a good 
story-book ; or, at any rate, thus we are assured by 
Mr. Charles F. Kamopp, who is soon to be stationed 
at St. John's, Newfoundland, in charge of the 
Seamen's Institute which it is proposed to build in 
connection with Dr. Grenf ell's work in Labrador. It 
appears that, eighty-five thousand fishermen and 
other toilers of the sea enter the port of St. John's 
every year, and they have a consuming appetite for 
reading matter of a light and entertaining sort, such 
as old magazines with plenty of good stories. Mr. 
£[amopp writes : ^< Especially during the months of 
September, October and November, hundreds and 
thousands of men are in the harbor where these 
mag^ines might be distributed with a great deal of 
appreciation on the part of the fishermen ; and again 
during the months of April and May, when they 
prepare for the Labrador fisheries, we could use 
thousands of magazines ; for oftentimes these vessels 
go down the coast with practically no reading matter 
at alL" Evidently here is work cut out for the 
marine department of the travelling library indus- 
try ; but individual readers of this appeal will do a 
charitable deed by sending any suitable magazines 
they may be willing to part with to Mr. Eamopp at 
the rooms of the Grenfell Association, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. • • • 

Obganization fob the spread of gultube is 
often necessary and commendable. Public-school 
education requires machinery and method. No creed, 
howoTer spMtaiJ, aeeure. ^.iiyerts without ooX 
scending somewhat to the necessity of material 
instruments. Public libraries do not grow and 
flourish with the spontaneity of dandelions in spring. 
California, energetic and progressive, even if not 
always most wisely directing her energies, is debat- 
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ing the establishment of county libraries to bring into 
harmonions cooperation all the public libraries of 
each county, while the county libraries themselyes 
will look to the State Library as their head, and the 
State Librarian will find hunself in a position of 
greatly increased importance and dignity and useful- 
ness in the general administration and supervision 
of the library interests of the entire commonwealth 
By such completeness of organization, with the hoped- 
for aid of a special parcels post for rural book- 
delivery, it is expected that public-library privileges, 
in some form or other, will be extended to the remot* 
est dweller on ranch of fruit-farm. The beauty of 
this scheme is very appealing. Other States — 
Maryland, Ohio, Oregon — have already accom- 
plished something in the way of county action of 
this sort ; but nowhere has so elaborate a plan been 
so seriously and hopefuUy discussed as in California. 
Legislative action of an enlightened kind is now 
awaited. Of course there are manifest dangers in 
any such centralized system of library control as that 
proposed ; but with a state librarian of talent, if not 
genius, for the task before him, what benefieial results 
may we not expect to witness ? 

• • • 

The bobn story-teller (for such there are, as 
well as born poets) will smile at the notion of teach- 
ing the art of writing novels. Li a late number of 
" The University Monthly," of Toronto University, 
Mr. Anthony Hope ELawkins discusses the question, 
portly in reply to a newspaper assertion that ^^ there 
are in more than one of the universities of the United 
States classes for the teaching of writing novels and 
stories." He does not call to mind any colleges or 
other schools of higher education, except the omnis- 
cient and (if we may coin the word) omni-didactic 
correspondence schools, that offer novel-writing as 
a part of the curriculum. Some of our larger uni- 
versities do, indeed, give courses in the systematic 
study of fiction as a department of literature, and 
thus may effect something toward strengthening in 
a few of their students a previously existing bent 
toward novel-writing; but to attempt to teach 
romance would be much like trying to teach the 
wind which way to blow. Mr. Hawkins well says 
that ^' the idea of novel writing being turned into a 
recognized occupation or profession, such as law or 
engineering, is, to speak frankly, almost appalling "; 
and that '^ he would be a cruel parent who deliber- 
ately destined a plodding youth to live by the exer- 
cise of a recalcitrant imagination, and his cruelty 
would not be confined to his ofibpring; it might 
reach the public." • • • 

A PUKVBVOR OF USEFUL KNOWLBDGB is a public 

benefactor. How far the public library should spend 
its energies in the purveying of useful knowledge, 
in the form of lecture courses, special exhibitions, 
special buUetins, and so on, is more or less vehe- 
mently debated by tax-payers and others. Yet there 
are far worse uses to which municipal funds have 



been known to be put than the slaking of the tfaint 
for knowledge. The Springfield (Mass.) City li- 
brary is publishing a series of instructive notes os 
local trees that will greatly aid readers in the per- 
plexing task of naming correctly the many kindi d 
trees met with in their walks — more perplexbg is 
this leafless season of the year than at other tim€8. 
'< Descriptions of, or specimens from, such treee," 
we read in the current ** Bulletin " of the libranr, 
" were so frequently brought to the museum [widdi 
is closely allied witli the Hbrary] by persons wialui^ 
to know more about them, and so much interest v» 
shown, that, in the Bulletin for December, 1906, wu 
begun a series of brief notes descriptive of some of 
the more noticeable species." Only 6ne subsequent 
issue has failed to contain these notes, and UA 
numbers are furnished on request, as far as the 
supply permits. The February issue devotes neuly 
three pages to five varieties of the birch. It also 
gives a Ust of thirty-two winter birds that are ww 
'^ exhibited by themselves " in and about die <%. 

• • • 

The pride of bubeaugbacy, or a consiimiiig 
fondness for red tape, appears to have taken ^oa» 
sion of the British Museum authorities. The reading- 
room, as many of us have learned with interest £roiB 
recent London despatches and letters, has undergone 
thorough repairs and ref urbishings ; and now, it 
seems, the readers are to be no less thoroughly 0Te^ 
hauled. A late number of " The Athenseam " eon- 
tains an indignant letter from an ^^ editor and anthor" 
who for thiri^ years has enjoyed the freedom of the 
reading-room, and is now, for the first time in almost 
a generation, unceremoniously halted at the door and 
asked to produce the ticket which he obtained so long 
ago that it is now quite worn to nothingness and thin 
air. Of course he is as well known to all the attend- 
ants as they are to one another; but neverUieless 
he must show his passport. He has written to the 
superintendent, sarcastically recommending that if 
tickets are to be shown at the door during the holder's 
lifetime, they be made osre perennitts — though he 
did not express himself in these Horatian terms. To 
this the high official has coldly and briefly repfie<i 
that if his correspondent wishes to obtain a new card 
of admission he must apply in person and bring with 
him the letter communicating liiis ultimatum. Tfaej 
do these things differently, if not in FVance, at any 
rate in America. • . • 

The pabgels post and the public libraby 
.will before long, it is to be hoped, join hands in 
promoting the cause of good literature. At sevenl 
meetings of the Country Life Commission, appointed 
by President Roosevelt to make a study of rural 
conditions and devise means of improving them, the 
subject of a parcels post for rural delivery rootei 
has been considered. The League of Libraiy 0^ 
missions, representing a number of States^ ln> 
appointed a conunittee to urge the matter ; and this 
committee, besides taking other action to lutfteo 
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the desired end, has petitioned the Country Life 
CommisBion to indude in its report a recommenda- 
tion of the proposed postal service for the following 
reasons: << Under existing conditions a wide dis^ 
trihntion of hooks for home study in rural commu- 
nities is made prohihitive through the existing high 
rates of postage, nuuiy horrowers, who would pur- 
sue courses of study, heing unahle to do so through 
postal exactions. Through the establishment of a 
parcels post the educational value of public libraries 
and travelling libraries will be greatly increased, as 
it will enable librarians to send individual volumes 
to patrons on rural routes at less than half the present 
cost, thus encouraging home study." The Commis- 
sion is favorably inclined, and all persons interested 
in the proposed measure are asked to use their influ- 
ence tawtad its adoption. 

• • • 

A NATION WrTHOUT AN ENCYGLOP.SDIA mUSt be 

nearly as rare, but periiaps not quite so happy, as a 
nation without a history. Japan appears to have 
reached her present advanced stage of civilization 
unaided by any such compendium of all knowledge. 
But the lack is now to be supplied — in fact, haa 
already been in part supplied by the recent publi- 
cation of the first volume of '' The Japanese Ency- 
olopiedia," with the imprint of the prominent 
publishing-house of the Sansei-do. A garden party 
of sixteen hundred guests at Count Okuma's Waseda 
viUa celebrated the event, and listened to a gratu- 
latory address from the host. Dr. Inouye Tetsujiro, 
one of the compilers, told how the great work had 
been in preparation for nine years, at the hands of 
two hundred and thirfy-nine scholars, and that it 
would be completed in seven volumes of about one 
thousand pages each, embracing in all more than 
one hundred thousand subjects. This epoch-making 
publication — for such it surely is — ought to take 
rank with the inmiense Chinese encydopsBdia re- 
ferred to by us not long ago as one of the curiosities 
of the British Museum. 

• • • 

Thb Newbbrby Libraby's nbw libbabxan, to 
succeed Mr. John Vance Cheney, whose regretted 
resignation will take effect in a few months, is Mr. 
William N. C. Carlton, at present head of the Trinity 
College library, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Carlton is the 
son of an English army officer who moved to Boston 
in 1882, and he had seen service in the Waikinson 
Library of Reference, at Hartford, before taking up, 
ten years ago, his work at Trinity, where he has 
produced a finely organized and equipped library out 
of a chaos of books. Current report represents him 
as a pleasant person to deal with and a fine conver- 
sationist, and also as having a reading acquaintance 
with divers languages, especially those of Scandi- 
navi% whose literature he has made the object of 
special study. To be called to fill the chair occupied 
first by a Poole, and then by a Cheney, is no mean 
honor ; but Mr. Carlton is believed to have earned 
the promotion. 



COMMUNICA TION. 



ST. LOUIS DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

Your reviewer of my recently-published book, " The 
Story of a Border City daring the Civil War," declared 
that while I am not bitter, I am so extremely partisan 
that it is doubtful if I even knew that there was 
another side than that of the unionists. 

In writing the book it was my cherished purpose to 
be non-partisan; to relate fairly and trnthfolly just what 
took place in St. Louis during the period of the war. 
And no one, not even your reviewer, has shown that I 
have distorted any of the facts of that memorable 
struggle. Most of the reviewers of other journals have 
represented my book as being quite free horn partisan- 
ship. Whether it is or not must be left to the judgment 
of those who may read it. 

But as to my ignorance of the other side, permit me 
to say that I have long been quite familiar with the 
political parties and political opinions of leading men 
both North and South, and with the different construc- 
tions of the Federal Constitution. And if I had not 
been, touching elbows as I did with the secessionists of 
St. Louis during the entire period of the war, and hear- 
ing over and over again their views from their own lips, 
I must have been exceedingly dull if I failed to appre- 
hend their position. I not only knew their side but I 
have truthfully stated it in my book, especially in the 
chapter on " llie Boomerang Convention." 

Your reviewer also states that I have represented the 
Southern women as coarse. But I have nowhere said 
that in my book; that is his generalisation, not mine. 
In fact, the women of St Louis daring the war were 
not divided into Northerners and Southerners, but into 
unionists and secessionists. A large number of South- 
em women were among the staunchest xmionists. But 
I have not characterised the secession women as coarse. 
Many of them, especially at the beginning of the war, 
were intensely bitter, and at times some of them, not 
all, gave vehement expression to their feelings in words 
and acts that were far from ladylike, not because they 
were essentiaUy coarse, but because they were in the 
excitement of the moment unbalanced, and in a tern- 
porary frenzy. In their calmer moments they must 
have deprecated what they had said and done. 

Your reviewer also says that I have represented the 
unionists as persecuted by the secessionists. This is 
manif estiy a mistake. No such thought ever entered 
my head. To be sure, in 1861, some secessionists shot 
down some unionists in the streets, and threatened the 
lives of others; but we never regarded such conduct, 
however dastardly and condemnable, as persecution. We 
were engaged in a desperate fight, which threatened 
the existence of our republic, and we were not so ignoble 
as to regard any suffering on behalf of our country as 
persecution. 

It seemed to me to be only iair that, in a friendly 
spirit, I should be permitted to take exception to these 
declarations of your reviewer, — declarations so foreign 
to my thought and, in my judgment, so nusleading in 
reference to the character and spirit of my book. 

Galusha Andbrbok. 

Waahington, D, C, Febmary iO, 1909, 
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Some Celebrated Charactebs of 
THE liAST Century.* 

Expectation of good reading in a book of 
reminiscences by the well-known and variedly- 
experienced magazine editor and art and dia- 
matic critic, Mr. J. Comyns Carr, is not 
disappointed. ^* Some Eminent Victorians," 
written at the close of the author's sixth decade, 
is not only pleasantly and intimately reminiscent 
of many celebrated men of the last century, but 
also receives something of added weight and 
value from the interspersed expressions of a ripe 
judgment on divers questions of art, literature, 
and the drama. A natural attachment to the 
approved standards of an earlier day declares 
itself in these carefully considered opinions. 
Science, Mr.Carr admits, has made unexampled 
progress in the last few decades ; but that art 
in its later developments is necessarily more 
excellent, he denies. He also questions the 
exclusive right of the speciaUst to pass judgment 
on matters of painting and sculpturo, poetry 
and drama and music. Wide-ranging in his 
interests and activities, and catholic in his tastes, 
he has small sympathy with passing fads and 
short-lived enthusiasms. 

His literary favorites are designated in his 
opening chapter, where he tells us that under 
the influence of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, to whom he 
went to school, he acquired an early liking for 
Johnson that has continued unabated through 
life and is only equalled by his fondness for 
Dickens. In terms of what might by the mali- 
cious be construed as a doubtful compliment, 
Mr. Carr writes that Boswell and Dickens are 
among the books kept within reach of his bed, 
and that to no other authors does he so con- 
stantly turn when sleep is not easy to win. Early 
in his course as journalist, he enjoyed the stim- 
ulating companionship of the late J. Churton 
Collins, of whom he says : 

« Our little oiiole on the staff of the Globe was later 
joined by Churton Collins, now the Professor of English 
Literature at the University at Birmingham, then only 
a boy fresh from Oxford, but a boy whose mind was 
already stored with a knowledge of English literature 
suoh as I suppose few men of his generation boast. His 
prodigious memory both in prose and poetry I certainly 
hare never encountered in another; and through many 
an evening, when he dined quietly with us in our rooms 
in Great Russell Street, did we wonder and delight to 
listen to him as he passed from author to author, not 

* BoiCB EbciNBiTT VicroBiANB. PWBonal BecoUeotions In the 
World of Art and Lctften. By J. Oonijns Oftrr. lUiutrattd. 
New York : Charles Sorlbner's Sons, 



always reciting things of his own choice, but lesponding 
with equal readiness to any call that might be made 
upon hun by others." 

Mr. Carr's successive connection with not a 
few of the leading London newspapers and 
reviews, and his editorship of ^^The Knglish 
Illustrated Magazine " in its first years, made 
him acquainted with the chief writers and artists 
and actors of his time and country. More than 
one amusing anecdote is recorded of the unfail- 
ingly amusing Whistler, whose pride in his own 
unpopularity and whose zestful practice of the 
gentle art of making enemies are truly delightfol 
to contemplate, l^s side of his freakish nature 
is thus touched upon by the observant writer : 

" Combat was the delight of his life, and there was 
no violence of assertion he did not love to employ if he 
thought that by no other means could he encourage an 
opponent into the dangerous arena of controversy. As 
a matter of fact, I do not think he was ever quite happy 
unless one of these pretty little quarrels was oo li^d, 
and whenever he suspected that any particular dispute 
in which he was engaged showed signs of waning, he 
would, I think out of pure devilment, cast about to lay 
the foundations of a new quarrel." 

Traits and anecdotes of Tennyson, to whose 
friendship Mr. Carr was admitted, furnish some 
pages of agreeable reading. A well-known 
characteristic of the poet and a suggestive 
observation thereon are thus recorded : 

" At our last meeting he openly ezpreosed his vexa- 
tion at an unfavorable article that had then recently 
appeared. He questioned me closely as to what I 
thought could have been the motive of the writer, who 
for tike rest was not of suoh a rank that his censure need 
have disturbed the poet's equanimity. 'What harm 
have I ever done to him ? ' he exclaimed, in tones that 
seemed to me at the time almost childlike in reproach. 
But it is, as I have come to think, a sure hall-mark of 
genius that its weakness is very often firankly avowed. 
It is a part of that inward candour that makes for 
greatness, the petty price that we have to pay for the 
larger and nobler revelation. Lesser spirits can often 
contrive to hide their littleness, but in tiie greatest it is 
nearly always carelessly confessed." 

The foUowing comparison is worth quoting, 

partly because it is the fruit of a personal expe- 

^^ tluit,m some degree at 1^ many ^ 

find to be the direct opposite of their own : 

"At the time when I first met Tennyson, I think 
Robert Browning had won my larger admiration. I 
thought him the greater poet of the two — I no longer 
think so now; and the very qualities which so strongly 
attracted me as a youth have since proved in themselves 
to be the source of my altered judgment. It seems like 
a paradox, but I believe it to be none the less true, that 
it is the intellectual quality in verse that first most 
strongly attracts the younger student of poetry. So at 
least it was in my case. The complexity of thought, 
even the obscurity of expression which marks so much 
of Browning's work, had for me then the strongest 
fiuMsination. . . . And although the spell he then exer- 
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oised OTer mj inutgination stiU in Bome degree sarvives, 
I find myBelf now asking of poetry lees and less for any 
ordered philosophy of life, and more and more for life 
itself. ... In every art the last word is simplicity. 
There is no phase of thought or feeling rightly admis- 
sible into the domain of poetry that the might of genius 
may not force to simple utterance. It is this which 
constitutes the final triumph of all the greatest wizards 
of our tongue, of Shakespeare as of MUton, of Words- 
worth no less than of Keats. All of them found a way 
to wed the subtlest music with the simplest speech, 
striving with ever-increasing severity for that chastened 
perfection of form which stands as the last and the 
surest test of the presence of supreme poetic genius." 

Browning, therefore, he in the end found want- 
ing in **that faultless music which alone can 
give to verse its final right of survival." 

Actors and their idiosyncrasies yield matter 
for many an interesting page in the book. On 
one occasion, when W. E. Henley had delivered 
himself of an adverse critieiBm on Ir ving's imper- 
sonation of Macbeth, the actor, after patiently 
biding his time, at last caught his opponent off 
his guard and thus insinuated his rapier in the 
other's vitals : 

^ * I notice/ he said, speaking to Henley in that tone 
of reverie which with hun always concealed an immi- 
nent blow, < that you do not approTC of my conception 
of Macbeth. Tell me now, for I should he interested to 
hear it, how would you play Macbeth if you were called 
upon to present the character on the stage ? What is 
your conception? ' Henley was hardly prepared for such 
an inyitation, and as we sat in expectation of what he 
would baye to say, it was easy to perceive that the critic's 
destruotiye method, which at tluit time was uppermost 
in him, could not suddenly readjust itself to the task of 
offering any coherent appreciation of the character which 
Irving, according to his allegation, had misinterpreted." 

The author's recollections of artist friends, 
especially of Rossetti, Bume-Jones, Holman 
Hunt, ]MGllais,Leighton, and Frederick Walker, 
are among the pleasantest in the book. The 
history of English painting of that period is not 
wanting in incident, and Mr. Carr, as a promi- 
nent art critic of the time, is well equipped to 
tell the story. Some rare and curious illustra- 
tions are reproduced to heighten the interest — 
among them two comical drawings by Bume- 
Jones, executed in a style to suit the supposed 
taste of the great British public. ^^ But even 
in these essays in the grotesque," comments his 
friend, ^< and in the lighter and sometimes very 
graceful fancies which he would illustrate so 
easily and so rapidly for our amusement, or for 
the delight of our children, there was always an 
unfailing sense of composition and design." 
There was a certain inevitable beauty in the 
ordered arrangement of line that could not de- 
Bert him even when, as he often delighted to do, 
he undertook to caricature his own style. 



Mr. Carr enjoys the advantage of being able 
to write, in a book like this latest of his, from 
what might be called a composite standpoint. 
Art, literature, the stage, and the realities of 
many phases of life itself, contend in him for 
supremacy of interest. In him, too, is to be 
found that imion of the journalist and the lUti^ 
rateur now becoming every day more rare as our 
newspapers confine themselves increasingly to 
the sensational reporting of daily horrors and 
other startiing events. His long practice as 
writer for s^ch jonmals as ^ Lnchester 
"Gruardian" and "The Saturday Review, 
"The Art Journal" and "The Portfolio, 
insures the quality of Ins work in the unfortu- 
nately over-crowded domain of autobiography 
and reminiscence. He writes with manifest 
ease and rapidity, and such flaws as a critic 
might detect in his pages are of a trivial nature. 

The dear type, appropriate illustrations 
throughout, and generally attractive appearance 
of the volume are not to be dismissed without a 
commendatory word. Percy F. Bigknell. 
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American History in American 

POKTRY.* 



From public and private records, letters, and 
other contemporaneous evidence, the student 
arrives at one conception of history; from the 
writings of the general historians he often arrives 
at another ; while from the poetry of a period, 
inspired by public events, he can often see the 
emotions of a people at play, and may come to an 
understanding of the spirit which has produced 
revolutions and wars such as is to be derived 
from no other source. It is of the first import- 
ance, therefore, that the compiler of a poetical 
anthology so ambitious in scope as to cover 
the whole period of American history should 
have an accurate understanding of the different 
influences which have come into play in the 
development of the country, that his sectional 
preferences and sympathies should be kept in 
subordination so that no underlying preconcep- 
tion or purpose shall be permitted to control or 
direct his work, and that his view should be 
as broad as the nation. A certain standard of 
poetic excellence he must maintain, as a matter 
of course ; but this being satisfied, he should use 
his material as it comes to his hand, letting it 
tell its own story, — not shaping it by inclusion 
or exclusion so as to exalt one influence or 

*PoBM8 OF Ambbioan Hibtoby. Bdlted by Burton B. 
Stevenson. Boston: Honchton Mifflin Co. 
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undervalae another. To the extent that he 
yields to the temptation to do this latter, to that 
extent he fails in his task. 

It was the yielding to such a temptation 
which so largely destroyed the value of tiie late 
Edmund Clarence Stedman's ^* American An* 
thology." Stedman himself was already old and 
ill ; hut he seems to have permitted his assist- 
ants to be carried away with two ideas which 
had a basis, partly commercial and partly sen- 
timental, the one idea being that as little as 
possible should be included which was hostile 
to England, and the other that there should be 
excluded poetry which was hostile to the South. 
At the same time, sentiment which was entirely 
ladylike was permitted to give a tone to the 
whole, not calculated to increase public respect 
for the intellectual vigor of American verse. 
Our poetical anthologies of less ambitious de- 
sign, — such as those which relate to the Bevolu- 
tion, the warof 1812,or the war for the Union, — 
have been &r more satisfactory, because there 
was no instinctive or intentional interference on 
the part of the compilers to prevent the main 
purpose from shaping the end. 

Mr. Stevenson's compilation of poems relating 
to American history begins with the discovery 
of America by the Norsemen, Columbus, the 
Spaniards and their followers, carries on the 
story of the settiement of the Colonies, the En- 
glish in Virginia, the Dutch in New York, and 
after fifty-six pages reaches the coming of the 
Pilgrims to New England, and thence comes 
downward through the development of the coun- 
try, its contests with England, the Mexican war, 
tiie anti-slavery movement, the great civil strife 
between North and South, and the war with 
Spain, to such recent occurrences as the San 
IVancisco earthquake and the death of Ghx>ver 
Cleveland. 

The most noticeable omission — an omission 
of more significance than Stedman's failure to 
include in his Anthology any poem by that true 
New England poet Hiram Rich, or by the New 
York humorist John 6. Saxe — is the absence 
of all poetry inspired by the civilization of 
Pennsylvania. As late as Whittier's time, the 
New England poet could write of it that he 
thought it was the highest civilization he had 
ever seen. There ia not a line from Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, the author of America's first 
public protest against slavery; orfromWhittier's 
fine poem on Pastorius, of which the poet him- 
self wrote that it was a better poem than ^^ Snow 
Bound," but that the public would never find it 
out. There is nothing from Bayard Taylor or 



any other poet relating to the Bevolntionary 
battiefields in South-eastern Pennsylvania — 
an omission which assumes greater significance 
when it is recalled that of the nine battles in 
which Washington was in command of tlie 
American troops engaged, seven of them were 
contests for the possession of Philadelphia, wh^e 
also Washington spent seven of the eight years 
during which he was President. Of Pastorius, 
a recent writer has said that he was not coazae 
like John Smith, uncouth like Peter Stuyvesant, 
or narrow like Cotton Mather. I^fessor 
Leamed's recent life of him, in showing the 
facility with which he used the German, English, 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Latin, and Gbeek lan- 
guages, his training in the universities of Europe, 
and the wide range of topics which he diaeussed, 
establishes his right to be called the most learned 
of America s colonists. His patriotic address 
to the posterity of the colony which he founded 
breathes a loftiness of spirit sadly lacking in 
much of the imimaginative verses which have 
crowded his poetry out of the present volume, 
and which have thus been invited to assist in the 
commission of an historical sin that cannot be 
condoned. 

Mr. Stevenson's obvious motive in the elim- 
ination of Pastorius has been to b^n the anti- 
slavery movement with Garrison, leading off 
with Whittier's tribute to Grarrison in 1838. 
The compiler's note to this poem says: <^ Finally, 
in December 1838, the American Anti-Slaveiy 
Society was organized at Hiiladelphia." His- 
torically, of course, this is a thoroughly unscien- 
tific treatment of the theme. Important as was 
Grarrison's work, he was not a forerunner of tiie 
anti-slavery movement. Following the protest 
framed by Pastorius in 1688, the adoption of 
its principles by the Quakers, and their spread 
through the Slattes, the first Abolition sooiety 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1774. By 
1794 there were enough Abolition societies 
throughout the States to justify a national organ- 
ization, and delegates from Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland met in convention in Philadel- 
phia, where they met thereafter annually. Soon 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and Tennessee sent 
delegates. Massachusetts united in the move- 
ment long afterwards, in 1828, and the Under- 
ground Railroad was in full operation at the 
time when it would appear from Mr. Stevenson's 
anthology that the movement had only b^;im. 
The devdopment of the Abolition movement hss 
been well described in William Bimey 's Life of 
James G. Birney. Its be^nning was most 
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adequately reflected in Whittier's poem on 
Pastorius, the abaence of which from these 
pages can hardly have been accidental. 

How haxd Mr. Stevenson's local predilections 
have required him to strain the coarse of histoiy 
is earlier shown by his inclusion of Longfellow's 
^^ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem " 
in a chapter headed ^^ The War in the South." 
In good poetry, historical inaccuracy may be 
overlooked. Whether Paul Eevere carried the 
news of the British march, or his story was but 
an old man's confusion of events, or whether 
Barbara Frietchie actually waved a Union flag 
over the heads of Stonewall Jackson's troops 
in Frederick, is perhaps not of supreme import- 
ance ; but it is required of the compiler of so 
ambitious a work as the present one that his 
selections shall not pervert the orderly sequence 
of history, that the poems shall be assigned to 
their proper geographical locations, and that 
the explanatory not^ shall be accurate. 

George Parsons Lathrop's ballad, ^^ Keenan's 

Charge," is an example of a poem in which spirit, 

movement, and skill in construction go far to 

excuse the wild vagaries of its statement. But 

Mr. Stevenson's notes indorsing the romance 

cannot be overlooked. He says, describing 

Stonewall Jackson's flank attack upon Hooker's 

right at Chancellorsville : 

<<For a moment it seemed that all was lost; then 
Pleasanton hurled the Eighth PennsjlTania Cavalzy 
under Major Keenan upon the Confederate flank. The 
regiment was hurled hack teirihly shattered, but charged 
again and again until nearly all the men were dead or 
wounded. The Confederate advanoe was cheeked long 
enoagh for Pleasanton to get his artillery into position." 

This oomment of the editor contains many errors. 
It waa not Keenan's charge, because tiie regi- 
ment was commanded by its colonel, Pennock 
Huey ; Keenan was the Major, and rode with 
other regimental officers. No charge was in- 
tended, and Pleaaonton did not order a charge. 
Nor were repeated charges made. The regiment 
in column, moving at a leisurely gait along a 
narrow woods road, suddenly encountered what 
appeared to be a few Confederate troops. There 
was no thought that these were Stonewall 
Jackson's corps. Colonel Huey ordered the 
trot and gallop. No line was formed, or could 
be formed in that narrow road. The Union 
troopers rode through a part of the advancing 
Confederate line, and discovering their mistake 
rode back as best they could. Many were 
killed, among them Major Keenan. General 
Pleasonton's name ia misspelled Pleasanton. In 
the note on Grettysburg *(page 488) the name 
of the Commander of the Union army is given 



as Greneral Greorge B. Meade. It is worth not- 
ing that the editor calls the Union troops 
^' Federals," and he says of Longstreet's assault 
on the third day at Gettysburg that Pickett 
and his Virginians were in the van, which is 
not correct. Pettigrew's division crossed the 
Emmilsburg road in line with Pickett's troops, 
and with the troops of Trimble advanced to the 
stone wall, stayed there as long as any other 
Confederate teoops, and surrendered many 
fewer men than did Pickett. Historically, it is 
as erroneous to attribute this assault to Pickett 
as it is to begin the anti-slavery movement 
with Grarrison. D'Amici says that the Dutch 
abhorred that form of apotheosis which attrib- 
uted to the individual the virtues or vices of the 
masses. Mr. Stevenson seems to be fond of it, 
and manifests his fondness once more in the 
note on page 660, when he attributes the Becon- 
struction policy of the country to a ^^ coterie " 
in Congress. ^^ The leader of this coterie," he 
says, ^^ was Thaddeus Stevens." This statement 
is a reflection of a view frequently asserted by 
writers within the past few years, but it has its 
origin in the feeling of the present day, not in 
the facts of the time, as anyone who will take 
the trouble to read the news and newspaper edi- 
torials printed after the assassination of Lincoln 
may see for himself. The Seconstruction policy 
was not the work of a coterie, but of a majority 
of Congress. It reflected the attitude of the 
countryoutsideofthe Southern States. Whether 
it was a mistaken policy or not, it was a legit- 
imate outcome of a fierce war, and in part it 
was prompted by the early attempts made in 
some of the Southern States to restore a modi- 
fied form of slavery by local laws which would 
have permitted the sale for certain terms of 
negroes convicted of minor offences. History 
can gain nothing for national unity by present- 
ing a false face. The largest tolerance concedes 
to North and South their radically different 
views, partly political, largely commercial, and 
accepts as a matter of course the acts springing 
naturally from the different positions. 

In the consideration of a collection of his- 
torical poems the presentation of history takes 
precedence over the purely poetical quality of 
the product. Mr. Stevenson's standard has been 
an adjustable one. The well-known poems are 
here. Some are preserved to-day merely because 
of their author. The supposed cleverness of 
Lowell's rhymes appealing to New Englanders 
not to enlist in the Mexican war seems to have 
evaporated. Of the unfamiliar poetry which the 
compiler has gathered with much industry, it is 
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to be said that much of it is lacking in poetic 
atmosphere. A number of diffuse ballads by 
ThomL Dunn English are bare of poetic spirit, 
but these appear the work of genius when con- 
trasted with the contemporary verse of the 
colonial period. « The Downfall of Piracy " 
here attributed to Benjamin Franklin, ^^ New 
England's Annoyances " (unknown), <^ Love- 
well's Fight," " Braddock's Fate," « Brave 
Wolfe," " A New Song CaQed the Gaapee " 
are a few examples of American verse brought 
to light that might well have been left buried ; 
while " Can't," by Harriet Prescott Spofford, is 
a more modem specimen of the tolerance of the 
editor. He tells the reader that the material 
gathered by him would fill four volumes of the 
size of the present one. If the quality was no 
better than these dreary outpourings of die 
rustic muse, and others like them, no one will 
regret die absence of the other three volumes. 
The conception of this volume was so excellent, 
so much of the formidable task has been accom- 
plished with patience and intelligence, and in 
spite of its faults the outcome is so useful, that 
the errors of omission and commission noted are 
viewed with regret. Isaac R. Pbnntpackeb. 



Courts, Congbsss, and Exkcutivk.* 

President Woodrow Wilson's volume on the 
important subject of Constitutional Grovemment 
in the United States is made up of a series of eight 
lectures delivered by him at Columbia University 
last year. In his usual masterful style. President 
Wilson discusses some of the more salient fea- 
tures of the American political system from a 
^< fresh point of view and in the light of a fresh 
analysis of the character and operation of con- 
stitutional government." From a consideration 
of the meaning, essential elements, and distinc- 
tive institutions of a constitutional system, he 
passes in review the constitutional development 
and present character of the United States gov- 
ernment. ' In a chapter on the Presidency he 
analyzes in a searching and logical manner the 
office of President of our Bepublic, the incum- 
bent of which he says was intended to be a 
<^ reformed and standardized king, after the 
Whig model." He points out that it is easier 
to write of the President than of the presidency, 
since the office varies in character and import- 
ance with the strength and personality of the 

* OoirSTITDTIOKAL OOVBBmCBNT IN THB UNITED STATBS. Bj 

Woodrow WUaon. Oolnmbla Univenitj Lectures, G^eorge 
Blnmenthal Foimdation, 1907. New York: The Macmillui Go. 



man who fills ifc. Thus it is one thing at one 
time and something very different at another 
time, depending ontiie man and on the ciicam. 
stances under which he is called upon to goveriL 
Some Pkresidents have deliberately refraiiied 
from exercising the full power which they mig^ 
legally have done, either from conscientiote 
scruples or because they were theorists, holding 
to the ^* literary theory " of the Constitation and 
acting as if they thought Pennsylvania Avenue 
should have been even longer than it really is, 
rather than practical statesmen conscioos of 
power and fearless of responsibility. He esti- 
mates the importance of the office in its trae 
light, when he concludes that henceforth it must 
be regarded as one of the greatest in the world, 
and that the incumbent must be one of the 
leading rulers of the earth, and not merely a 
domestic officer as was once the case. He must 
stand always, says Mr. Wilson, at the front of 
our affairs ; and the office will be as big and as 
influential as the man who occupies it. 

Following English analo^es further, Mr. 
Wilson characterizes Congress as a *^ ref(»ined 
and properly regulated Parliament." He dis- 
cusses, somewhat in the manner of his earlier 
work on Congressional Grovemment, the I^;is- 
lative methods of Congress as compared widi 
those of the British Parliament, showing how 
Congress has nothing to do with the making w 
unmaking of ^^ governments," yet how it takes 
a leading part in the conduct of govemm^it 
without assuming the responsibility of putting 
its leaders in charge of it. Evidentily Dr. 
Wilson considers the English method by which 
the government (the ministry) — a body of 
experts on the practicability and necessity of 
legislation — are associated with the legislature 
in the work of legislation, a distinct improvement 
upon the American method according to which 
the separation of legislative and executive func- 
tions is strictiy maintained. In its effort to 
make itself an instrument of business, to per- 
form its function of legislation without a^ist- 
ance or suggestion, to formulate its own bilk, 
digest its own measures, originate its own poli- 
cies, Mr. Wilson declares the House of Bepre- 
sentatives has in effect silenced itself (p. 109). 
In his estimate of the Senate, the author shows 
a spirit of fairness and insight too often lack- 
ing in treatises on American government. The 
Senate, in lus opinion, has been too much mis' 
understood and traduced and too little appe- 
ciated. Those who criticize this body becaose 
in some cases it represents ^* rotten boroughs ''' 
instead of population, fail to grasp the real 
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situation. The element of population is duly 
represented in the Lower House ; while the 
S^ate is intended to represent regions of 
country, or rather the political units of which 
the nation is composed. It is no argument to 
say that because these units are sparsely settled 
they should be less represented than tiie older 
and more populous regions. They have the 
same economic interest in the general policy of 
the government that the older regions have. 
Sections therefore, irrespective of population, 
especially in a coimtry with such physical vari- 
ety as ours, and consequentiy possessing such 
widely different social, economic, and even polit- 
ical conditions, must be represented as well as 
masses of population. As a body, moreover, the 
Senate, in virtue of its peculiar construction, 
fills a place and subserves a purpose unique 
and indispensable. 

The discussion of the Senate and House of 
Representatives is followed by a consideration 
of the Courts, which constitute the ** balance- 
wheel of the whole constitutional system." The 
distinctive functions and methods of procedure 
peculiar to the American judicial system are 
contrasted with those of England, and the merits 
and demerits of each are analyzed. In discuss- 
ing the efficiency of the American system, Mr. 
Wilson raises the question whether our courts 
are as available to the poor as to the rich, or 
whether, in fact, the poor are not excluded by 
the cost and length of judicial processes. Thus, 
he says: 

« The rich man oan afford the cost of litigation; what 
IB of more eonaequenoe, he can afford the delays of trial 
and appeal; he has a margin of resoorces which makes 
it possible for him to wait the months, it may be the 
years, daring which the process of adjudication will 
drag on and during which the rights he is contesting 
will be suspended, the interests involved tied up. But 
the poor man can afford neither the one nor the other. 
He might afford the initial expense, if he could be secure 
against delays; but delays he cannot abide without ruin. 
I fear that it must be admitted that our present pro- 
cesses of adjudication lack both simplicity and prompt-* 
ness, that they are unnecessarily expensive, and that a 
rich litigant can almost always tire a poor one out and 
readily cheat him of his rights by simply leading him 
through an endless maze of appeals and technical de- 
Uys" (page 153). 

Most of US will agree with him that it is a 
shame and a reproach that we have not brought 
our courts nearer to the needs of the poor man 
than they are, and that the most pressing reform 
of our system lies in this direction. 

In two final chapters. President Wilson con- 
siders the relation of the States to the Federal 
Government and the subject of Party Grovem- 
ment. Apparently he does not sympathize with 



some of the recent tendencies toward C^itrali- 
zation. Of the Federal Child-Labor bill which 
was before the last Congress, he observes that 
if the power to r^ulate commerce between the 
States can be stretched to include the regulation 
of labor in mills and factories, it can be made 
to embrace every particular of the industrial 
organization and activities of the country. 
Doubtless it could ; and it might be ^tter for 
the people, for whose welfare government is 
created, if it did embrace some of them. But 
as to this, there is a wide difference of opinion. 

James Wilford Garner. 



The North western Empire of 
THE Fur Trader.* 

Under the alluring title, ^' The Conquest of 
the Great Northwest," Miss Agnes Laut tells the 
dramatic story of the adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson's Bay — commonly known 
as the Hudson's Bay Company. The story of 
the Hudson's Bay Company has been told before, 
but not in the same way. The histories of Dr. 
Greorge Bryce and Mr. Beckles Willson were 
based upon what was thought at the time to be 
very full documentary material. Compared 
with the mass of original documents which Miss 
Laut has managed to unearth, by untiring per- 
severence, at Hudson's Bay House and in the 
Public Becords Office, the foundation of the 
earlier histories appears meagre and inadequate. 
From the tons of manuscript journals, minute 
books, letter books, and memorial books, in the 
archives of the Hudson's Bay Company, as well 
as from the mass of hitherto unpublished mate- 
rial in the British Public Record Office bearing 
on the history of the Company, Miss Laut 
secured several thousand pages of transcripts. 
Upon these data — the narratives of the actors 
themselves, told in their own words — she has 
built her story of the Gbeat Company, a story 
which for romantic and dramatic interest will 
challenge comparison with that of any similar 
organization in the world's history. The new 
material brought to light, and woven into the 
texture of Miss Laut's narrative, embraces not 
only a number of documents of which only frag- 
ments were hitherto available, but also several — 
such as the journals of Peter S. Ogden and the 
invaluable letters of Colin Robertson — whose 
very existence had not before been suspected. 

The work, which is divided into two substan- 
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tial yolumes of over eight hundred pages, opeiiB 
with an account of the four yoyages of Henry 
Hudson, cuhninating in his tragic end — sent 
adrift by his mutinous crew on the waters of 
Hudson Bay. A brief description of the yoy- 
age made to the Bay by Jens Munck, the Dane, 
closes this introductory part of the work — the 
story of the discoyery of the gateway to the 
wide-flung territories of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

In succeeding chapters are unfolded the ear- 
liest beginnings of the Company itself, through 
which runs t^ exceedingly dramatic story of 
Pierre Esprit Kadisson, fur*trader, pathfinder, 
prince of adyentnrers,and founder of tihe greatest 
and most yenerable of trading corporations. 
Miss Laut has on more than one occasion 
entered the lists on behalf of this much-maligned 
explorer, and she here brings together a mass of 
entirely new material bearing upon his relations 
toward France and New France on the one hand, 
and England and the great English Company 
on the other. Not the least interesting of many 
points made dear in this portion of the narratiye 
is that relating to Badisson's second desertion 
of the French for the British flag, a desertion 
hitherto regarded as his crowning piece of 
treachery. Radisson, after serying the Company 
for a time, had gone back to his natiye country, 
had returned to the Bay, captured Port Nelson 
from the British fur-traders, carried away to 
Canada a fortune in furs, — ^whioh were promptly 
confiscated by Groyemor De La Barre, — and 
was now in Paris seeking restoration of his 
booty. Suddenly he disappears from Paris, 
and is found in London — once more in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company. Did he 
go as a double traitor, or was there some more 
creditable motiye for his action ? Here is Miss 
Laut's explanation, as gathered from state 
documents : 

** He was sent for by the Department of the Marine, 
and told that the French had quit all open pretentions 
to the bay. He was oommanded to cross to England 
at once and restore Port Nelson to the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

** < Openly? ' he might have asked. 

** Ah, that was different! Not openly, for an open 
surrender of Port Nelson would forever dispose of 
French claims to the bay. All Louis XIY now wanted 
was to pacify the English court and maintain that secret 
treaty. No, not openly; but he was commanded to go 
to England and restore Port Nelson as if it were of las 
own free wiU. He had captured it without a commission. 
Let him restore it in the same way. But Badisson had 
had enough of being a scapegoat for statecraft and 
double dealing. He demanded written authority for 
what he was to do, and the Department of Marine placed 
this commission in his hands: 



»> 



<< * In order to put an end to the Difforencea wh. eziit 
between the two Nations of the French & Engliali 
touching the Factory or Settlement made by Mesezs. 
Grroseillers and Radisson at Hudson Bay, and to avoid 
the ef usion of blood that may hi4>pen between the 
sd. two nations, for the Preservation of that plaee, the 
expedient wch. appeared most reasonable ai^ advan- 
tageous for the English company will, that the ad. 
Messrs. De GroseiUers and Radisson return to the sd 
Factory or habitation furnished with the passport of the 
English Company, importing that they shall vritiidiaw 
the French wh. are in garrison there with all the effects 
belonging to them in the space of eighteen months to 
be accounted from the day of their departure by reason 
they cannot goe and come from the plaoe in one year. 
. . . The said gentlemen shall restore to the Engliili 
Company the Factory or Habitation by them settled ia 
the sd. country to be thenceforward enjoyed by the 
TCngligh company without molestation. As to tiie indem- 
nity pretended by the English for effects seized and 
brought to Quebec . . . that may be accomodated in 
bzinging back the said inventory & restoring the 
effects or their value to the English Proprietors.' 

The ^JMhiiig exploits of Pierre Le Moyne 
d*Iber7ille,£r(«i Canada, against the Company's 
posts on the Bay, form the subject ci two very 
interesting chapters ; and another is devoted to 
the last days of Radisson — new facts gathered 
in London disclosing the final scenes in the life 
of the famous pathfinder. Another groop ni 
chapters tells the story of inland ezploratioos 
from the Bay by men of the Hudson's Bay 
Company; Henry Kellsey's journey to the 
Sas^tchewan ; the founding of Henley House ; 
Anthony Hendry's expedition to the country of 
the Blackfeet ; Samuel Heame's journey to the 
mouth of the Coppermine river ; the founding 
of Cumberland House ; and the beginning of Ihe 
long conflict between the Hudson's Bay and 
North West Companies for the control of the 
vast fur country of the West. In subsequent 
chapters are described the stirring adventures 
and notable explorations of some of the men of 
the Canadian company — David Thompson, 
Alexander Mackenzie, Simon Eraser, and r^miel 
Williams Harmon. Through these narratives 
runs always the imderlying theme of bitter and 
ever-increasing hostility between the two com- 
panies, a conflict leading by inevitable degrees 
to such intolerable conditions that only one way 
could be found out of the morass — the union 
of the two companies. Part and parcel of this 
historic conflict, but holding an interest entirely 
its own, is the story of the coming of the col- 
onists — the founding of the Red River Settle- 
ment. Here, as elsewhere, one is struck with 
the prevalence of Scottish names. The oentral 
figure in the drama of Red River was a Scotch- 
man — Lord Selkirk. So also were the leaders 
of both the opposing factions, the *^ H. B. men " 
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and the '« Nor'Westen '*: M'OiUiYrsyB and 
MacKenzies and MoTavishes, M'Dondls and 
Frasers, McLonghlins and Bobertsons. Finally, 
in a series of brilliant sketches, we have the story 
of the united companies — the Nor' Westers 
now absorbed in the older Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany — nuurching triumphantly across the conti- 
nent, and spreading the empire of the fur-trader 
north and south from the Russian dominions in 
Alaaka to the Spanish settlements in California. 
Here we read of the imperious rule of the auto- 
cratic little Grovemor, Sir George Simpson ; of 
the dashing exploits of Boss of Okanogan ; of 
the explorations of Ogden in the Southwest, 
throughout what are now the States of Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, and California ; of the 
transmontane empire of Dr. McLoughlin ; and 
of the final merging of the dominion of the fur- 
trader in the era of settlement, and the dawn of 
popular government. 

LaWBENCE J. BUBPEE. 



A Poet's Study of a Poet.* 

Mr. Alfred Noyes's volume on William 
Morris, just issued in the *^ English Men of 
Letters " series, will prove a disappointment to 
many readers. It is not an easy task, perhaps 
it is impossible, to cover the multifarious activ- 
ities of 80 many»sided a man within a book of 
one hundred and fifty pages, the scope of which 
is definitely limited by ^e plan of this useful 
series ; but it is a pity that the vital facts in the 
career of Morris should have to be so scanty, 
and then be so blurred in presentation as to give 
little satisfaction to the reader. Mr. Noyes is 
doubtless justified in his contention that the 
essential factor in all these activities is the 
poetic spirit, and that the essential man is dis- 
cernible '^ in the poetry which was the fullest 
expression of his real self." At all events the 
author of the book has occupied himself mainly 
with a rather elaborate analysis of Morris's 
compositions. 

Any study of a poet's work by one who is 
himself recognized as a not unworthy brother of 
the, guild cannot fail to be interesting whatever 
the limitations of its treatment, and it would be 
unfair to Mr. Noyes to deny him insight or 
appreciation for his theme. At the same time it 
must be stated frankly that his attitude toward 
his subject ia sometimes puzzling, and one is 
often in doubt regarding th e sympathy and 

* William Mobrib. By Alfred Noyes. "Enirliah Men of 
Letters *' Series. New York : The MacmilUm Go. 



admiration which he affirms. There is no ques- 
tion of the writer's preference for Tennyson — 
and we have no quanel with him over his enthu- 
siasm for the last great Laureate ; but we pro- 
test that this is not the place for the avowal of 
such discipleship. The comparison of Tennyson 
with Morris IB o^rdone; itWsonpage^ 
page, tmtil this particular theme almost supplants 
the real theme of the essay, and reaches a climax 
in the brief concluding chapter wherein the biog- 
rapher of Morris devotes three full pages to the 
gratuitous exaltation of Tennyson as ^* ^e broad- 
est and fullest voice of his own century." This 
the most of us have long since recognized ; just 
now we are more interested in the achievement 
of the author of ^' Jason," '' The Earthly Para- 
dise," and *^ Sigurd the Volsung." Indeed, we 
would rather hear less of Morris's debt to Tenny- 
son and more of his indebtedness to Chaucer — 
of which Mr. Noyes has surprisingly little to say. 
Perhaps we should be less impatient with these 
digressions had not the essayist expressed with 
much vim his own impatience with Mr. Mackail 
for certam suggestions which he deems «' out of 
proportion except in a biography large enough 
to estimate also the exact influence upon him 
[Morris] of Bradshaw's Bailway Ghiide." We 
wonder if Mr. Noyes's sense of proportion and 
of values is represented ih the following bit of 
description. He is speaking of the personal 
appearance of Morris (page 106) : 

<<He was careless about his clothes; but it has been 
said fchat he only looked really peculiar when in conven- 
tional attire. One of the most charming of his sayings 
is that which he made in perfect simplicity to a friend: 
' You see, one can't go about London in a top hat, it 
looks so deyilish odd.' " 

Upon the technique of the poet Mr. Noyes 
has a great deal to say that ia illuminating ; 
although we think that he strains some lines of 
criticism, as when he discusses the ^^ thin " 
verses and the ^^ lower scale of values " in the 
chapter on '^ The Life and Death of Jason." 
The error here, if there is an error, lies in the 
suggestion that the verses quoted are adequately 
representative of the poem throughout. Another 
instance of this dangerous habit of generalizing 
is seen in the concluding sentence of this same 
chapter (page 71): "The cry of Medea, 'Be 
happy!' compresses into two words quite as 
much passion, anguish, and love as are con- 
tanned in whole pages of Browning." 

We should, however, be domg Mr. Noyes a 
grave injustice to conclude this review without 
quoting some less debatable passage from his 
book, and one which will more clearly show the 
really appreciative position toward his subject 
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which we are sure he would maintain. We 

quote from pages 54-55 : 

*<Thi8 weaying-prooess with his thin vene-thieads 
Moirifl carried out with supreme snocess. He threw 
away all ambition to aehieve the kind of direct eif ects 
at which Tennyson and Wordsworth, and perhaps all 
the grreater English poets aimed, and in return he 
gained an indefinable power of suggestion. In spite of 
the vast bulk of his work, it gives the impression of 
great strength in reserve, and it has something of the 
force which we usually associate with reticence. Never 
once do we feel that he is exerting himself or, to put it 
crudely, on his top-note. . . . Never, perhaps, has there 
been so successful an attempt to recapture the childlike 
faith of the pagan world in their immortals as < The 
Life and Death of Jason.' The gods in Morris have 
something of their old opaque symbolical significance, 
which we lose altogether on the spiritual plane of 
Wordsworth or Tennyson. By reducing his whole 
world to the childlike and primitive scale of values of 
which we have spoken, he was able, alone among the 
modems, really to 

' Have sight of Proteus rising from the aea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn.' " 

W. E. SiMONDS. 



Briefs on New Books. 

It is an instmctive paradox that 

^/^vTw*""' ^^^ l*e happiness, is best found 

when not sought, — is most enjoyed 
when least the object of concern. In reo^^tion 
whereof, many a cult has arisen proclaiming the 
bliss of ignorance and the yet more exalted bliss of 
denial. . But a paradox has two sides ; and the other 
side also has ito share of recognition in the popular 
consciousness — the side which holds that health is 
a precious thing, and in these modem days is to be 
maintained by large-minded public provisions and a 
personal wisdom that is prudent but not fretful, 
serious but not fanatical, careful but not worried. 
It is well that ]x>pular books on hygplene suitable for 
the readers that frequent public libraries should be 
abundant, attractive, and authoritative. In such a 
list the recent work by Dr. C. W. Saleeby of Edin- 
burgh deserves a conspicuous place. It bears as its 
title <^ Health, Strength, and Happiness," a worthy 
triumvirate capable of wisely ruling the body and 
the mind. It is, in fact, a fair survey of the essen- 
tials of personal hygpiene, very forcibly written, 
under a consistent perspective. The best thing about 
man is his mind, and a sound body is the mind's 
most indispensable implement. Dr. Saleeby's book 
is full of good advice, and will not add to the 
prevalent hypochondria. Neither will it inculcate 
indifference, or a go-as-you-please attitude. It may, 
however, disappoint many who like their advice in 
pill-like doses with instructions for quick taking. It 
presents both sides of debatable questions, and does 
not make mountains out of mole-hills. Here and 
there it errs on the side of indefiniteness, and else- 
where in strenuous enforcement of personally fav- 



ored doctrines; but that is true of every book 
reflective of a marked individuality. A popular 
book on health should set forth the point of view 
from which health is a natural issue ; it should sur- 
vey the factors upon which health depends ; it should 
state these in terms of human interest; it should 
maintain a fair perspective of the little things and 
the great; and it should remember the sorts and 
oonditions of men and the diversity of human nature 
and human needs. Dr. Saleeby's book meets these 
conditions sufficiently well to warrant its admission 
to the select class of useful mannals of popular 
hygiene. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

CouriMeU on ^"^ Avebory (Sir John Lubbock he 
peace and will always be to many of us) has 

happinegg. added another to his already pub- 

lished volumes on the pleasures of life and the 
beauties of nature ; but his title this time is ** Peace 
and EEappiness'' (Macmillan), and he doses vrith 
some very practical and pertinait remarks on inter- 
national peace and the reduction of our enormoos 
military and naval establishments. The bankruptcy 
and ruin sure to follow the development of present 
tendencies are convincingly presented, as is likewise 
the certainty of violent and destructive European 
revolution, precipitated by the misery of the masses, 
unless the increasing burden of armament is re- 
duced. Jingoism and false patriotism find no friend 
in him. '^We talk of foreign nations," he says, 
<< but in fact there are no res^y foreign countries. 
The interests of nations are so interwoven, we are 
bound together by such strong, if sometimes almost 
invisible, threads, that if one suffers aU suffer; if 
one flonnshes it is good for the rest." XUnstrative 
instances are added in proof. The present foolish 
Anglo-Teutonic tension is touched upon in a eonunon- 
sense way. In a province more peculiarly his own, 
the pleasures of nature-study, the author has this to 
say on the much-discussed question of intelligenee 
in animals : ^ My own experiments and observations 
have led me to the oondusion that they have a little 
dose of reason, though some good naturalists still 
deny it." The *^ peace and happiness " so agreeably 
presented in these chapters are by no means the 
peace and happiness of idleness and doistered medi- 
tation. ^' Our dear duty is to work in the world, to 
remain of the world, and yet to keep oursdves as 
far as possible unspotted by the world — though no 
doubt this is far from easy." Health is necessary, 
and '' most people will keep fairly wdl if they eat 
litde, avoid alcohol and tobacco, ti^e plenty of fresh 
air and exercise, keep the mind at work, and the 
conscience at rest." As in the author's previous 
volumes on kindred subjects, there is here also an 
abundance of quotation, especially from Shakespeare. 
The familiar six lines on ministering to a mind dis- 
eased are in deserved favor with him, so much so 
that he quotes them twioe^ as he does also Soott'f 
well-known quatrain beginning, " Like the dew on 
the mountain." The well-furnished note-book, one 
cannot but imagine, lies ready at Lord Avebuiy*! 
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hand as he writes. The popularity of his work of 
this sort is noteworthy: not far from a quarter- 
million copies of the first part of " The Pleasures 
of Life " are said to have been sold, while the second 
part is in its second hundred thousand, and <*The 
Beauties of Nature " lags not far behind. A curi- 
ous appearance is gpiven to the title-page of his new 
book by the nineteen lines (in fine print and mostly 
in abbreviations and initials) of titles and honors 
appended to the author's name — a flourish not 
exactly in harmony with our conception of his 
character. 

A volume of ^^ ^*^*^ ^*^*^ ^' . ^^' Hilaire 
pieaaant Belloc chooses '^ nothing" as the 
noftaenae, subject of a slender volume of 
essays ^<0n Nothing, and Kindred Subjects" 
(Dutton) — and naturally produces nothing of much 
weight or importance. His essays are litde longer 
than Bacon's, and his whimsicalities of style have 
now and then an antique turn that may, however 
remotely, suggest the great Elizabethaii. More 
modern in its suggestion, however, is the occasional 
yielding to the present strange fascination of the 
paradoxical and the irrational; so that if Lord 
Bacon is brought to mind on one page, Mr. Chester- 
ton is sure to greet us on turning the leaf. The 
very title of the book is an absurdity, of course, and 
the dedicatory pages (addressed to Mr. Maurice 
Baring) which attempt to explain its selection and 
application, fairly riot in pleasant nonsense. The 
writer pretends to delight in what nature is supposed 
to abhor, — a vacuum. It pleases his humor to say : 
" I never see a gallery of pictures now but I know 
how the use of empty spaces makes a scheme, nor 
do I ever go to a play but I see how silence is half 
the merit of acting, and hope some day for absence 
and darkness as well upon the stage." Among the 
topics chosen for treatment as ^'kindred" to noth- 
ing are these i " On Ignorance," *^ On Advertise- 
ment^" ^*' On a House," " On a Dog and a Man also," 
<' On Railways and Things," « On a Child who Died," 
<< On the Departure of a Guest^" and '< On Coming 
to an End." The book is written in a fine spirit 
of carelessness and spontaneity; nevertheless the 
author need not have pushed laxity to such an 
extreme as in the following: ^'. . . As he had 
walked faster than me ... so now I walked faster 
than him." 

ProbiefMof ^^ appreciation of the biologist's 
affe, growth, attitude toward the problems of life 
and decay. jQ3^y. |j^ admirably acquired, though 

at the usual cost of close attention, by a reading of 
Professor Charles Sedgwick Minot's Lowell lectures 
on the problems centering about the persistent ques- 
tions of age, growth, and final dissolution. The 
painstaking minuteness of observation of the minutest 
units of the microscope seems at first sight remote 
from the arts of regulation of life ; but in such terms 
are the secrets of nature to be deciphered. The 
biological provisions for maturing become in another 
aspect the signs of senescence. We grow old because 



we have the power to grow. Growth is differentia- 
tion ; and when this has reached its limit, the adult 
state is present. Yet in addition, the maintenance 
of this adult state is in turn conditioned by the rate 
of change to which the cells are still subject. The 
two elements in the vital unit, the nucleus and the 
protoplasm, in Professor Minot's view, play opposite 
parts : rejuvenation depending upon the increase of 
the nuclei, and senescence upon the increase of the 
protoplasm. The problem once formulated, itself 
divides, like the progressive segmentation which it 
uses for illustration. The differentiation between 
lower and higher structures ; the determination of 
the longer-lived and the shorter-lived species and 
individuals ; the conception of death as a biological 
penalty for richness of differentiation ; the limit of 
power as set by age-changes (the popular discussion 
aroused by Dr. Osier in citation of TroUope's fixed- 
period notion); the curious anomalies of rejuvenation 
and reproduction of parts ; the provision for the con- 
tinuance of life by the sequestration of cells in their 
young stages for transmission to the next generation, 
and so on, — these are the circumstances of which 
we are the creatures, and in these terms must we 
learn to decipher the conditions of our fate so far as 
we are ready to profit by the biologpbt's attitude. Dr. 
Minot combines with the equipment of technique the 
philosophical power of its interpretation, and thus 
offers to the studious a profitable and dear presenta- 
tion of the motives and methods of modern bio- 
logical research. ( Putnam. ) 

At first glance it might appear that 

^;:2Sr^. ^f«r« ^-r ^. FroUungluun, 

of Pnnceton Umversity, m his new 
work entitled "The Monuments of Christian Rome" 
(Macmillan), wis but retracing the ground covered 
by Mr. Walter Lowrie's *< Monuments of the Early 
Church," which came out about eight years ago. 
More deliberate investigation, however, reveals the 
fact that, while the earlier book dealt with a period 
beginning with the end of the first century of the 
C^istian era and ceasing with the development of 
Byzantine Architecture before the end of the sixth 
century. Professor Frothingham treats of the period 
from Constantine in the fourth century to the Renais- 
sance early in the fifteenth. The historical sketch 
contained in the first eight chapters is a history of 
the city, with the changes it underwent in the reigns 
of Constantine and his successors, after the Gothic 
invasion, under the Byzantine influence, as a Carlo- 
vingian city and in the Dark Age from the death of 
Pope Formosus in 896 to the accession of Pope 
Leo IX. in 1049, by the fire of Robert Guiscard, 
under the great medi»val Popes, and during the 
Papal Exile. This survey of the city, derived from 
a careful and exhaustive study of the documentary 
history and from years of exploration in situ, enables 
the author to present, in the second part of his vol- 
umcj some fascinating chapters on Basilicas, Cam- 
panfli. Cloisters, CivU and Military Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting, with accounts of some of 
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the Roman artistB and of art in the Roman Provinoe 
and the Artistic Inflaence of Rome. It is in his 
chapter on Painting that Professor Frothingham 
discusses the persomility of Pietro Cavallini, in the 
light of the recent theories advanced in opposition 
to Yasari's statement that CaTallini was the pupil 
and assistant of Giotto. The more recent view 
makes Cavallini the partner, perhaps the predecessor, 
of Giotto in the reTival of painting which goes 
by Giotto's name. Professor Frothingham gives 
ample reasons for the acceptance of the new view. 
The book is of inestimable value as an areh»ologp[oal 
handbook. Although intended for use in the class 
room, its attractive style and wealth of illustration 
will make it scarcely less acceptable to the general 

reader. 

Foik-taiet and ^' ^^^^hard Grordon Smith is an 
legendtcif Englishman addicted to wandering. 

old Japan. YoT the last nine years he has spent 

most of his time in Japan, ostensibly collecting elJmo- 
logioal lore and objects of natural history for the 
British Museum, incidentally coming in contact with 
the Japanese people, — fishermen, farmers, priests, 
doctors, children, governors, — entering into their 
modes of life and thought, and learning their stories 
and legends. Some of these he has now transcribed 
from notes made in his diaries ; and a Japanese friend, 
Mr. Mo-No-Yuki, has elaborated the sketches accom- 
panying the notes into beautiful color-plates. There 
are some sixty of these, -^ at least one for every 
story, — and their mythical subjects and general 
treatment gpve them much the effect of reproduc- 
tions of old color-prints. They lend to the volume, 
which is entitled '' Ancient Tales and Folk-Lore of 
Japan " (Macmillan), the decorative touch that seems 
to belong by right to everything Jaj^ese, and add 
appreciably to the interest and local coloring of the 
tales. These latter are of miscellaneous subject- 
matter, — stories of trees, flowers, mountains, the sea, 
and historic places. We miss an introductory chapter, 
which should discuss the origin of the tales, their 
relation to western folk-lore, and their place in 
modern Japanese life. In general they may be said 
to have all the characteristic ingredients of the prim- 
itive tale. Ghosts walk, tree-nymphs and mermaids 
marry mortals, beautiful gods steal the love of hapless 
maidens, low-bom suitors outwit tyrannical fathers, 
reincarnations and miracles puzzle simple folk. But 
the Japanese flavor gives novelty to the familiar 

combinations. 

It is cheering to learn that there has 

^JS^?/^' fe«*"'*'y ''*«"" a rerival of interest 

in the art of etching, with its related 
arts of mezzotint '^ scraping," wood engraving, and 
lithog^phy ; an interest which seems to have been 
suspended but a few years ago, when the numerous 
photo-mechanical processes for the cheaper and more 
rapid reproduction of pictures came into being. Mr. 
Frank WeitenkampTs manual entitled <^How to 
Appreciate Prints" (Moffat, Yard & Co.), which 
gives us this assurance, is therefore a more timely 
volume than might at first appear. To its chapters 



on the history and technique of the varioos procenci 
by which prints are produced — etching, line engrav- 
ing, stipple, mezzotint, aquatint, wood engraving, 
litibography, etc, upon which the most recent boob 
are nearly twenty years old, — he adds a chapter 
on the photo-mechMiical processes which caused the 
suspension in the practice of the f comer methods of 
reproduction, and in the popular interest in prints 
and print collecting. TluMe chapters are all sub- 
servient to the real purpose of the book as implied 
in the title ; and the appreciation of prints, with the 
ways in which intelligent appreciation may be cul- 
tivated, is kept constantly in view. No one can 
read this book without taking a more intelligent and 
discriminating interest in the arts which find thesr 
expression in the work of the graver. 

New England From "The Harvard Graduates' 
thought ^ Magazine " are reprinted in book 

and action. form eleven short sketches — obit- 

uary notices, and eulogistic rather than critical — 
of as many diistinguished sons of that university who 
have died within the last fifteen years. ^ Sons of 
the Puritans : A Grroup of Brief Biographies " is the 
collective title, and the volume is published by the 
American Unitarian Association, whose president 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, contributes an Introduction. 
The opening chapter is on the late Senator Hoar, a 
typical Puritan of his generation, combining in a 
lugh degree those two excellent qualities, idealism 
and a sense of responsibility. Mr. Francis C. Lowell 
is the writer, and is followed by Mr. Henry P. Waloott 
in a short account of Dr. Morrill Wyman, Mr. Ezra 
B. Thayer on Judge Horace Gray, President Charles 
W. Eliot on Professor Charles Franklin Dunbar, Dr. 
Charles Carroll Everett on Phillips Brooks, and, 
finally (we omit a few of the titles), by Mr. Geoi^ 
R. Nutter on that young leader in business enterprise, 
charity organization, and the promotion of education, 
the late William Henry Baldwin, Jr. 'Each chapter 
is accompanied by a good portrait of its subject, and 
the volume forms a worthy memorial of the eleven 
men whose names adorn its pages. 

What Mr. Cyril Maude did for one 
f::^iLre. o£themo6tfemo».ofE.«li8hpUy- 

houses, the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. 
Eugene Tompkins has done for one of the cnuUes 
of the drama in America, in his ^'History of the 
Boston Theatre" (Houghton), compiled with the 
assistance of Mr. Quincy Kilby. It is a work which 
will interest historians, connoisseurs of old prints and 
photographs, actors, and playgoers. Mr. Tompkins 
points out that no other theatre in the world has 
ever sheltered so wide a range of celebrities, from 
tragedians and grand opera stars to negro minstrels 
and vaudeville performers, from statesmen and clergy- 
men to athletes and pugilists. It has been the recog- 
nized home of operatic representations of the highest 
order, of brilliant ballet spectacles, and of the most 
realistic melodramatic productions. The author draws 
upon his own recollections of twenty-three years as 
manager of the theatre of which he writes, as well 
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as memories of many talks with his father, who was 
connected with the Boston Theatre hefore him and 
from whom he inherited a taste for theatrical mat- 
ters ; and, more fortunate than most chroniclers, he 
had at hand the bound volumes of its programmes, 
as well as the statement-books showing the receipts 
at all performances. So volominoas was the data at 
hand that one wonders how, in the limited space, 
Mr. Tompkins has prevented hu work from becoming 
a mere catalogue ; yet, in a sense, he has compiled 
a vade meeum of the drama in America for the last 
half century. The book is divided into practically 
fifty chapters, each chapter being devoted to a yearly 
season. As a work of reference it is invaluable 
because, in addition to its allusions to plays and 
players, it has been indexed with particular care — 
the index of portraits and illustrations approximating 
some 1400 entries. It is a comprehensive record of 
living and departed public idols ; and it is easy to 
perceive that the compilation of the book has been a 
labor of love to its author. Many of the illustrations 
are from rare photographs, obtained through patient 
research, and now reproduced for the first time. 



BRIEFER MENTION, 



« Early English Romances in Verse," tianslated into 
modern prose by Miss Edith Rickert, gives us a collec- 
tion of eight famous lovenstories, including << Floiis and 
Blanohefleur/' « Sir Orfeo," « The Earl of Toulouse,'' 
and << The Squire of Low Degree." The book is included 
in the *< Medissval Library," as is also the compaoion 
volume of romances of friendship, which gives us Miss 
Rickert's versions of *< Amis and Amilonn," « The Tale 
of Gamelyn," and four others of like character. Messrs. 
Duffield & Co. are the publishers of these quaint volumes. 

The « Musician's Library " of the Oliver Ditson Co. 
\a now notably enriched by two volumes of music by the 
greatest of Norwegian composers. The " Larger Piano 
Compositions of Edvard Grieg " is edited by Mn. Bertha 
Feiring Tapper, and « Fifty Songs by Edvard Grieg " 
is edited by Mr. Henry T. Finek. The former volume 
includes a group of four « Humoresques," three "Sketches 
of Norwegian Life," the suite « From Holberg's Time," 
the sonata in E minor, the ballade in G minor, and the 
concerto in A minor. Mr. Rack's volume illustrates the 
entire range of Grieg's lyrical composition, the dates of 
the songs running from 1863 to 1900. The introductory 
matter in both these volumes is judicious and interesting. 

The late Amos G. Warner's excellent treatise on 
<< American Charities " (Crowell) is without question the 
classic work on the subject, althoi^h some phases of the 
field of charity have been treated more recently by other 
writers. This book has great vitality, and its usefulness 
has been prolonged by the admirable editorial service of 
Professor Coolidge, who has brought the statistics and 
other materials up to date in a most careful manner. 
The biography by Professor G. E. Howard is a welcome 
feature of tins new edition. Hie contents of the original 
volume are too familiar to require a survey at this time. 
The bibliography is a valuable aid in the further study 
of the problem. The book can be recommended to stu^- 
dents as one of highest value and importance. 



NOTSS. 

Mr. W. P. Thomson, for several years with Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., has jouied forces with the 
Francis D. Tandy Company of New York, which firm 
will hereafter be known as the Tandy-Thomas Company. 

From the Cambridge University Press (Putnam) we 
have Volume VI of Beaumont and Fletcher, as edited 
by Mr. A. R. Waller; and an edition of « The Posies " of 
George Gascoigne, edited by Professor John W. Cunliffe. 

<<New Hampshire as a Royal Province," by Dr. 
WUliam Henry Fry, is a bulky monograph of over five 
hundred pages, published by Columbia University in the 
series of << Studies in History, Economics, and Public* 
Law." 

As their leading novel of the Spring season, the 
Houghton Mi£^ Company will publish early this month 
*< The Story of Thyrza," by Miiss Alice Brown, whose 
recent novel, ** Rose MacLeod," has had such marked 
success. 

<<The Rhetoric of Oratory," by Professor Edwin 
DuBois Shurter, is a systematic treatise upon the form 
of composition, with an appendix of specimen college 
orations which students will find useful for practical 
guidance. The work is published by the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye will issue in the near future 
through the Baker & Taylor Co. an important publication 
entitled << The Reorganization of our Colleges." Mr. 
Birdseye will be remembered as the author of a recent 
book entitled ** Lidividual Training in our Colleges." 

The sudden death of Will Lillibridge at his home at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota^ was recently announced. 
Mr. Lillibridge is best known for his story " Ben Blair," 
which was published by Messrs. A C. McClnrg & Co. 
four years ago, and had a wide success. 

Volume IV. of the «Storia do Mogor," by the 
Venetian Nicoolas Manucci, as translated for the 
« Lidian Text Series " by Mr. William Irvine, is now 
imported by Messrs. Duttcm. This volume completes 
the work, which is a history of Mogul India during the 
last half of the seventeenth century. 

Herr C. Hulsen's handbook of " The Roman Forum," 
translated by Mr. Jesse Benedict Carter, is now pub- 
lished in a second edition by Messrs. G. E. Stechert & Co. 
It is an indispensable book for the tourist in Rome, and 
of almost equal value for reference, since it embodies 
the latest results of excavation and interpretation. 

The J. B. Lippineott Co. publish a revised edition^ 
with an introduction by Mr. Cyrus Elder, of Spunheim's 
<< Phrenology," first given to the American publie 
seventy-five years ago. Pseudo-science has an evident 
advantage over science in the fact that its eiq^ositions 
do not easily become out-dated by the advaaee of 
knowledge. 

The widow of the late William Henry Drunmioad, 
the poet of the Canadian kabitaiU^ has selected from his 
literary remains enough poems and sketches to make 
a sizable volume, called <<The Great Fight," now 
published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Scnds. Mrs. 
Drummond writes a memoir, and Dr. JS. Weir Mitchell 
provides a tributary poem. 

The first volume of a work to be called '' English 
literature in the Victorian Era: A Biegpnqihieal and 
Critical History," by Dr. Robertson NiooU, wiU be pub- 
lishedin the aatama. The booh wUl run to six volumes, 
and it is hoped that they will be issued at the rate of 
one a week until its completion. We understand that 
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Dr. l^ooU has been engaged upon this task for many 
years. His main purpose has been to estimate the value 
and influence of the writers and thinkers who have done 
most to shape the direction of English thought during 
the period treated. 

llie edition of Jane Austen's noyels published by 
Messrs. Duffield & Co. in the « St. Martin's Illustrated 
Library of Standard Authors " is now completed by the 
addition of « Emma," "Mansfield Park," « Northanger 
Abbey," and << Persuasion,*' — six volumes, making ten 
altogether. Many charming illustrations in color make 
this a very desirable edition. 

The first of a projected series of encydopfedias for 
the young, prepared by Professor Edwin J. Houston, 
^will be published this year by the American Baptist 
Publication Society. The series will treat of the various 
substances and phenomena connected with such branches 
of natural science as Physical Geography, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Mineralogy, Electricity, G^logy, and Chemistry. 

Early this month Mes^. Duffield & Co. will make 
the experiment of issuing a new book in paper covers, 
after the French manner. The volume, a collection of 
picturesque stories of Paris, by Helen Mackay (Mrs. 
Archibald K. Mackay), will copy precisely the French 
scheme of bookmaking in type and make-up, and the 
binding will be of paper in place of the customary 
boards and cloth. 

William Mathews, author and educator, died on Feb- 
ruary 14 at his home in Boston, Mass., in his ninety-first 
year. Among his best-known books are << Getting On in 
the World," "The Great Conversers," "Words, their 
Use and Abuse," " Hours with Men and Books," " Mon- 
day Chats," " Oratory and Orators," « literary Style," 
" Men, Places, and Things," " Wit and Humor," and 
" NugsB Litterariie." 

"The Tempest" and "The Merchant of Venice," 
both edited by Dr. F. J. Fumivall, are recent additions 
to the "Old -Spelling Shakespeare," published by 
Messrs. Duffield & Co. From the same source we 
have "An Evening with Shakespeare," by Mr. T. 
Maskell Hardy, being a book of directions for a Shake- 
speare entertainment of readings, tableaux, and songs 
set to old-time music. 

Another book on Shakespeare which may be expected 
during the year is Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton's essay, 
"Shakespeare's Adequacy to the Coming Century." 
Mr. Watts-Dunton seems to have quite a number of 
works approaching completion, among them "Rem- 
iniscences of D. G. Rossetti and William Morris at 
Kelmsoott," a critical account of the romantic move- 
ment, to be entitled "The Renascence of Wonder," 
and a new novel. 

Among the foremost advocates of universal peace is 
the author of " Ground Arms 1 " the Baroness von Suttner, 
who, at the age of sixty-five, has just written an account 
of her life, which has been published by the well-known 
"Deutsche V erlaganstalt " of Stuttgart and Leiprig. 
Messrs. Ginn & Company have secured the rights to 
publish the " Memorien von Bertha von Suttner " in all 
English-speaking countries, and will shortly bring out 
an English edition. 

Mr. John Foster's "A Shakespeare Word-Book," 
published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., is not a 
concordance, but a dictionary, with textual examples 
of Shakespeare's archaic forms and words of varied 
usage. Even with this limitation, the work extends to 
upwards of seven hundred double-eolumned pages. It is 



particularly valuable for reference in the case of words 
which are in common use to-day, but which had in the 
sixteenth oentury a signification materially different 
from that which we now give them. Such words are 
the real pitfalls of Shakespeare, rather than those 
which we at once see to be old and strange. 

"Recollections of Seventy Tears," by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord, is announced for pnblieatioii this 
month. As editor of the Springfield " RepaUiean,'' 
the Boston "Commonwealth," and the " Jonziial of 
Social Science," as the last of the founders of the 
famous Concord School of Philosophy, and as the elose 
friend of such men as Emerson, Thorean, Alcott, and 
John Brown, Mr. Sanborn occupies a unique positiao. 
The work is divided into two volumes, one devoted to 
his political and the other to his literary life. 

A treatise on " Ethics," the work of Professors John 
Dewey and James H. Tufts, has been added to the 
" American Science Series " of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
Its fundamental aim is " to awaken a vital conviction of 
the genuine reality of moral problems and the value of 
reflective thought in dealing with them." Approadusg 
their subject by the historical pathway, the authors pro- 
ceed to analyze the leading conceptions of ethical theory, 
and then to apply them to a variety of political and eeono- 
mic problems at present largely under discussion. 

The Bibliophile Society, organized in Boston nine 
years ago for the purpose, among other ends, of pub- 
lishing artistic books and noteworthy mannsoripts, will 
soon issue Hioreau's "Walden" as Thorean wrote 
it, unabridged and unchanged. The "Walden" now 
known to the reading public lacks, according to Mr. 
Henry H. Harper, the Socieiy's president, some twelve 
thousand words that were cut out by Thorean's publish- 
ers from the author's manuscript, which, after devious 
wanderings, has fortunately come into the Socnety's 
possession. 

Two new books by Mr. Arthur Symons are a welcome 
feature of Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co.'s Spring annonnoe- 
ment list. The first of these, " The Romantic Movement 
in English Poetry," is an even more ambitious piece of 
work than its tiUe suggests, for instead of an essay or a 
narrative, Mr. Symons gives separate and distinct appre- 
ciations of the personality and poetry of no less than 
eighty-six romantic writers bom in the last eighty years 
of the eighteenth century. The other volume is a new 
edition, practically re-written, of the well-known " Plays, 
Acting, and Music." 

Russell Sturgis, well-known as an architect, art critie, 
and writer on architectural subjects, died at his home in 
New York City, on February 11. Mr. Sturgis was bora 
in 1836. Of chief interest among his publiidbed writings 
are the following: ^ European Architecture," ** How to 
Judge Architecture," << The Appreciation of Sculpture," 
" The Appreciation of Pictures," and << The Interdepend- 
ence of tiie Arts of Design." At the time of his death 
one volume of his principal work, a ** History of Archi- 
tecture," had been issued, another was in the proofs, and 
the third in manuscript. 

The copyright office of the Library of Congress 
reports for the last calendar year 118,386 entries, of 
which 30,954 were books, 23,022 periodicals (separate 
numbers), and the remainder musical and dramatie 
compositions, maps, engravings, ohromoe, photographsi 
prints of various kinds, and objects of ait. The largest 
number of entries in one day was 3,532, and the smaUest 
177. The total copyright fees amounted to 1^2,045.23, 
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while the salaries paid were 876,475.77, and the dis- 
bursements for stationery and supplies, 91,142.30. 
Figures giv&Q for the last eleven years' show the office 
to be handsomely self-supporting. 

The American Unitarian Association is engaged in the 
publication of a " Centenary Edition " of the writings 
of Theodore Parker. Three of the volumes are now at 
hand: ** Sermons of Religion," edited by Mr. Samuel A. 
Eliot; ** The Transient and Permanent in Christianity," 
edited by Mr. George WiUis Cooke; and « Historic 
Americans," a group of six lectures devoted to Franklin, 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, John Quinoy 
Adams, and Daniel Webster. Grood reading these 
books are, and we are glad that their burning message 
is thus presented to a new generation. 

The Spring announcement list of the Macmillan Co., 
just issued, is an imposing and interesting list of books 
containing no less than 100 titles. Of this number, 
34 are classified as Educational, and 7 as Scientific or 
Medical, the remainder of the list being distributed as 
follows: Fiction, 7 titles; Greneral Literature, Poetry, 
and Drama, 6; Art, Archseology, and Music, 5; Books 
of Travel and Description, 3; £&story, 6; Biography, 7; 
Politics, Economics, and Sociology, 9; ReUgion and 
Philosophy, 16. A list covering so wide a range of 
topics would in itself constitute the nucleus of a good 
general library. 

The committee to which was assigned the decision 
upon the merits of the papers contesting for prizes 
offered by Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, 
for 1908, has unanimously agreed upon the following 
award: The first prize, of 1^1000, to Professor Oscar 
D. Skelton for a paper entitied <*The Case against 
Socialism "; the second prize, of 8500, to Mrs. Emily 
Fogg Meade for a paper entiUed <<Ilie Agricultural 
Resources of the United States." Among the contribu- 
tions restricted to college undergraduates, the first 
prize of 1^00 was won by Mr. A. E. Pinanski, Harvard 
1908, for a paper entitled «The Street Railway of 
Metropolitan Boston," and the second prize of $150 by 
William Shea, Cornell 1909, for «The Case against 
Socialism." It is expected that two, and possibly more, 
of these essays will be published this year by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 



Topics in Ijeadixg Periodicaxs. 

M arch, 19 09, 

Africa. Into, with Roosevelt. E. B. dark. Review of Beviewt, 
Africa in Transformation. C. C. Adams. Review of Reviews, 
Africa that Roosevelt Will See. C. B. Tajlor. Everybodv*$. 
Africa : Where Roosevelt will Go. T. R. MaoMechan. McClure. 
Africa's Native Problem. Olive Sohrdner. Review of Reviews . 
Alcohol, Evidence against. M. A. Rosanoff. JfeClure, 
American Ck>noert of Powers, An. T. S. Woolsey. Seribner, 
American Fleet and Australia. G. H. Reld. North American, 
Anti-Japanese Legislation. 8. MacClintock. World To-day, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Romance of. L. Orr. Muntev, 
Art and American Society. MabeUe G. Corey. Cottnopolitan, 
Art in Every-day Ufe. R. C. Coze. World*i Work. 
Anatria-Hnngaiy Situation. S. TonJorofT. World To-day, 
Baedeker, The New — VII., Trenton Falls, N. Y. Bookman, 
Bank Issnes vs. Government. J. L. Laivhlin. Bcribner, 
Barnard, G^eorgeG., Soalptnreof. F. W. Cobam. World To-day, 
Barry, Biajor-General Thos. H. B. Wildman. World To-day, 
Battleship, Lannching a. B. G. Skerrett. World To-day, 
Book-Trade, The Dlaorranized. H. Munsterberff. Atlantic, 
Bubonic Rata in Seattle. L. P. Zimmerman. World To-day, 
Bnlldinss. Fonndationa of Hiffh. F.W. Skinner. Century, 
Bums, Poet of Democracy. Hamilton W.Mable. No, American. 
Oaine, Hall, Antobiography of —VII. AppleUm, 
Cavoor and Bismarck. Wm.R. Thayer. AtlanUc, 
Chelsea, Old, and Its Famous People. W.J. Price. Muneey. 



Child, ProfMsor. A Day with. Frands Gummere. AUcmUe, 
Christianity and Temperance. C. F. Aked. AppUion. 
OhuiYih, The, and the Republic. Cardinal Gibbons. No,Amer, 
Cleveland's Second Campaign. G. F. Parker. McClure, 
Coal as a Commercial Factor. C. Phelpa MelropolUan, 
Consular Agents, Training. E. J. Brundage. World To-day. 
Coquelln, The Personal. Stuart Henry. Bookman, 
Cotton Trade. Our. Daniel J. Sully. Coemopolitan, 
Country Life, PoesibUltles of. World? • Work, 
Craftsmen, MedisBval. B. A. Batchelder. CrafUman. 
Cuba, Home Rule in. C. N. de Durland. World To-day. 
Democracy, The New American. Wm. Allen White. American, 
Democratic Party's Future. W.J. Bryan. Muneey. 
Desert. Reclaiming the — III. Forbes Lindsay. Crafttman, 
Dramatic Technique, Evolution of. A. Henderson. No, Amer. 
Dyeing Imitation Silk. C. B. Ptollew. CrafUman, 
Educational Revolution, An. H. E. Qorst. North Amtriean, 
Embassies, Gtovemment Ownership of. Horace Porter. Century, 
English Sport from an American Viewpoint. Bcribner, 
Faria, Abb6, The Real. Frauds MUtoun. Bookman, 
Ferdinand, Gear of Bulgaria. Theodore Schwarc Muneey, 
Fishing off Callfomia. C. F. Holder. World To-day, 
Fleet. A Night with Our. Richard Barry. Coemopolitan, 
Fruit-Handling; New Methods. F. J. Dyer. Beview of Beviewe. 
Fur Country, In the. Agnes C. Lant. WorUPe Work, 
Fur Traders as Empire-Builders — I. CM. Harvey. A tlanUc, 
German Art, Modem. M. I. MacDonald. Crafttman, 
(Germany in Transition. North American, 
Hartzell, Bishop, in Africa. F. C. Inglehart. Review of Reviews, 
Hayes In the White House. M. S. Gterry. Century, 
Health, Valne of. F. M. BJorkmaa. World's Work, 
Herrick's Home in Devon. Edna B. Holman. Bcribner. 
Immigrants, Opportunities for. T. BarUett. World's Work, 
Inmiortals, The Forty. Brander Matthews. Munsey, 
Indian Tribes in the Desert. E.S.Curtis. Bcribner, 
Infectious Diseases, Preventing. C. Torrey. Harper. 
Innocence, The Heavy Cost of. World's Work, 
Insurance, State Safeguards of. World's Work, 
Ireland, The New — X. Sydney Brooks. North A merican, 
Knox, Philander C. W. S. Bridgman. Munsey, 
Lafayette Statue, Bartlett's. aN.Flagg. Bcribner, 
Lelpsic: Home of Faust. R. H. Schauffler. Century, 
Life Insurance, Romance of — X. W. J. Graham. World To-day, 
Lincoln, Abraham. Henry Watterson. Cosmopolitan. 
Lincoln, Bfy Reminiscences of. A. J. Conant. McClure, 
Lion Country, Back to the. J. H. Patterson. World's Work, 
Lowell, Professor A. Lawrence. Frederic A. Ogg. Munsey, 
Lowell, Professor A. Lawrence. F. Rice. World To-day, 
McKinley and Cuba. Henry B. Pritchett. North American, 
McKlnley at Antletam. John W. RuaselL Munsey, 
Man-hunting in Kentucky. B. W. Child. Everybody's, 
Marriages. International. James L. Ford. Appleton, 
MiUtariam, The Delusion of. C. E. Jefferson. Atlantic, 
Mining, Eccentric. D. Pearson. World To-day, 
Motor-boat, Uses of the. E. B. Moss. Metropolitan, 
Motor Car, The, and Its Owner. B. R. Estep. Rev, of Reviews, 
Mulr, John, Three Days with. F. Strother. World's Work, 
Music, Nationalism In. Reginald De Koven. North American. 
Music, The American Idea in. David Bispham. CrafUman, 
Negro Problem. Heart of the. Qulncy Ewlng. Atlantic, 
New York City's Big Debt. Henry Bru6re. Century, 
Ocean Travel, Safe. T.S. Dayton. Munsey, 
Ocean Travel, Safety of. B. A. Stevens. Review of Reviews, 
Old Age. M. C. Carrlngton. Appleton, 
Orchestras. Great American. C. E. Russell. CosmopoliUin, 
Orinoco Delta. In the. C. W. and M. B. Beebe. Barper, 
Pekln: The Forbidden dty. I. T. Headland. Metropolitan, 
Pennies, Counting the. Ida M. Tarbell. American, 
Physical Life, Our. Wm. H. Thomson. Everybody's, 
Physical Science of To^ay. John Trowbridge. Atlantic, 
Ponies, The Khvhix. Charles L. BulL Metropolitan. 
Presidents. Changing. John T. McCutoheon. Appleton, 
Presidents, Our, Out-of-Doors. Calvin D. Wilson. Century, 
Press, The, and Professors. G. Stanley Hall. Appleton. 
Profit and Usury. Alexander G. Bell. World?s Work. 
Prohibition and Public Morals. Henry Colman. No, American. 
Prosperity-Sharing. Wm. H. Tolman. Century, 
Railroads and Education. James O. Fagan. Atta-ntte. 
Religio-Medlcal Movements, The. S.McComb. NcAmerieon, 
Remington, Frederic, Art of . G. Edgerton. Craftsman. 
Renaissance Pageant, A., in Chicago. World's Work. 
Rockefeller, John D., Reminiscences of — VI. World?s Work. 
Roosevelt as President. M. G. Seckendorff. Munsey, 
Roosevelt. Epoch of. CWelliver. Review of Reviews. 
Roosevelt, President. Bookman. 

Roosevelt Regime. The. F. W. Bhepardson. World To-day, 
Roosevelt's Achievements as President. World's Work, 
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Schools, Public, Plain Facts about. 8. P.Orth. AUantic. 

Scientific Oofngrem, The Pint Pan-American. World To-day. 

Shakespeare's " Henry Vni." J. Ghnrton Collins. Harpw, 

'*Societj." Bollin I^nide Hartt. AOantic. 

Staffe. Our National. James L. Foid. MeClure. 

Stage, The Qrip of the. Clara Morris. Muntey, 

Steel, Making. William G. Beymer. Harper. 

Street Ballwajs, Corruption in. F. W. Whitridge. Century, 

Swifts of Chicago, The. Bmerson Hough. CoemopolUan, 

Taft, Turning Points in Career of . W. H.Taft. Century, 

Taft, William H. George Fitch. American, 

Taft. William H. James P. Brown. Sverybody*$, 

Taft. Wm. H., as Administrator. J. A. LeBoy. Century, 

Taft. William H.. Personality of. Century, 

Tariff ReTision. Needed. T. H. Osrisr. North American, 

Telephone. The. and Grime. H. Dickson. Appleton. 

Theatres for Children. Laura Smith. World's Work, 

Tramps. Colonizing. G. Myers. Review of JReviewe, 

Trolley Behabilitation. Robert Sloes. AppleUm. 

Union. The New, of States. W. J. McGee. Meview of Review. 

Victoria. Queen, Impressions of. SaUieCSterenson. Century. 

Wall Street " Killings." John Parr. Everybody*; 

Welles, Gideon. The Diary of — II. A tlarUie, 

Woman's Position— III. Duchess of Marlborough. No,Amer. 

Women, Work for— V. Wm. Hard. Everybody*», 

Wood Carving, Value of. K. TOn Rydingsvard. Crafteman. 

WrangeU, Ascending Mount. Robert Ditnn. Harper. 



liisT OF Nbw Books. 

[The following list^ containing 76 titles^ includeM books 
received bg The Dial nnce its Uut issue.'] 



The Ancestry of Abraham IJnoolii. By J. Henry Lea 

and J. R. Hutchinson. IIlus. in photogravure, 4to. pp. 218. 

Houghton MifSin Co. HO. net. 
The liife of a Fouil Hnnter. By Charles H. Sternberg; 

with Introduction by Henry Fairfield Osbom. nius.. 12mo. 

pp. 286. "American Nature Series." Henry Holt A Co. 

tl.80 net. 
Ky Inner Life: Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and 

Autobiography. By John Beattie Crozier. New edition : in 

2 vols.. 8vo. Longmans. Green. A Co. 12.50 net. 

The Apprentioeehip of Washington, and Other Sketches 
of Significant Colonial Personages. By George Hodges. 
D.D.. D.C.L. tSmo, pp. 282. Moffat, Yard A Co. $1.25 net 

The Lawrenoee of the Punjab. By Frederick P. Gibbon. 
With portraits in photogravure, etc., 12mo, pp. 860. E. P. 
Dutton&Co. tlJSOnet. 



The AMMuudnation of Abraham Lincoln, and Its Expiation. 

By David Miller Dewitt. 12mo, pp. 802. MacmiUan Co. 

12.26 net. 
Napoleon and Amerioa : An Outline of the Relations of the 

United States to the Career and Downfall of Napoleon 

Bonaparte. By Edward L. Andrews. With frontispiece. 

8vo. pp. 88. Mitdiell Kennerley. $Z. net. 
The B^T***^" Fonun: Its History and Its Monuments. By 

Ch.Hulsen; trans, by Jesse Benedict Carter. Second edition, 

revised and enlarged ; illus., 12mo, pp. 271. G. E. Stechert 

&Co. $1.76 net. 
A History of the United States and Its People from Their 

Earliest Records to the Present Time. By Blroy McKendree 

Avery. VoL V., illus. in color, 8vo. pp. 481. Cleveland: 

Burrows Brothers Co. 
Btoria Do Kogor ; or. Mogul India. 1668-1706. By Niccolas 

Manucd: trans, by William Irvine. VoL IV.. illus.. 8vo, 

pp.006. ** Indian Text Series." E. P. Dutton A Co. 18.75 net 

aSNEBAXi lilTEBATXTBB. 

Peace and Happineea. By Lord Avebuiy. 12mo, pp. 886. 
MacmillanCo. $lJSOnet. 

Johannes Brahms: The Herzogenberg Correspondence. 
Edited by Max Kalbeck; trans, by Hannah Bryant. With 
portrait, 8vo. pp. 426. B. P. Dutton & Co. 18. net. 

Beadings on the Paradiso of Dante. Chiefly Based on the 
Commentary of Benevenuto Da Imola. By William Warren 
Vernon; with Introduction by the Bishop of Bipon. Second 
edition ; in 2 vols. 12mo. Macmlllan Co. $4. net. 



Little People. By Richard Whiteing. With portrait 

pp.206. Cassell&Co. 11.60 net. 
New Kediseval Library. New vols.: Early Bnglish So> 

mancee of Love, Early English Romances of Friendship; 

done into modem English, with Introduction and notes. \a 

Edith Rickert. Bach illus. in photcgravure, lOmo. Doflteid 

A Co. Per vol., 12. net. 
An Indian Study of Love and Death. By the Sister NHedits 

of Ramakrishna-Vive-Rananda. lOmo, pp. 76. Longmans. 

Green A Co. 76 cts. net. 

msw BDinoNS op stahdabd lixx&atvbb. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. Edited by R. BrimteF Johnsos : 
illus. incdorby A.WaUisMiUs. New vols. oompletlBg the 
set: Emma, in 2 vols. : Mansfield Park, in 2 vols.; Persus- 
sion. Northanger Abbey. Bach 12mo. Duflleld & Co. Vtt 
vol., 11.26 net. 

Works of Beaumont and Fletehar. Vol. VL, The Qneea dL 
Corinth, Bonduca. The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Lovts 
Pilgrimmage. The Double Marriage. BditedbyA.B.Wa]la. 
M.A. 12mo. pp.420. " Cambridge English Classics.*' G.P. 
Putnam's Sons. 11.60 net. 

The Bepablio of Plato. Trans., with Introdnction. by A. D. 
Lindsay. M.A. 12mo, pp.870. E. P. Dutton ft Go. $l.S6iiek 

The Complete Works of George Oaseoigne. VoL I.. Tte 
Posies. Edited by John W. Cnnliffe, M.A.. D.Lit. itaa 
pp. 60i. " Cambridge English Classics." 6. P. Pntnam^ 
Sons. 11.60 net. 

The 01d«8pelling Shakespeare. New vols.: The MeitdisBt 
of Venice. The Tempest; edited by F. J. Fomivall. Ph.D. 
with Introduction and notes by F. W. Clarke, M^. Eisck 
12mo. Duffleld A Co. Per vol., H. net. 

D&AKA AND VBBflB. 

Salvage. By Owen Seaman. 16mo, pp. 148. Heniy Holt A Co. 
|L28net. 

Ode on the Centenary of Abraham Llnoaln. By Para 
Mackaye. 12mo. pp. 61. Macmlllan Co. 76 cts. net. 

Bisyphns: An Operatic Fable. ByR. CTrevelyan. 8vo. pp.7S. 
Longmans. Careen, A Co. H JSO net. 

Ohamplain : A Drama in Three Acts, with Introdnctioa enti- 
tled Twenty Years and After. By J. M. Harper. With frontis- 
piece. 12mo, pp. 296. John Lane Co. $1.60. 

The Blue and the (}ray, and Other Verses. By Prandi 
M. Finch : with Introduction by Andrew D. White. With 
portrait, 12mo. pp. 14i. Heniy Holt A Co. fl.80 net. 

Abraham liinooln: A Poem. By Lyman Whitney Alles. 
Centennial (fourth) edition : 12mo, pp. 14S. G. P. Pntnain'B 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

A Kotley Jest : Shakespearean Diversons. IStaio. pp. 64. 
Sherman, French & Co. H . net. 

A Wine of Wisardry, and Other Poems. By Geovge Stiriiiir- 
12mo. pp. 187. San Francisco: A.M. Robertson. $1 J5 net 

FICTION. 

Aramintri*^. By J. C. Snaith. 12mo. pp. 428. Moftot. Yard A 

* Co. tl.60. 

The Three Brothers. By Eden Phillpotta. 12mo, pp. flit. 

MacmillanCo. tlJBO. 
Ohristopher Hlbbanlt, Roadmaker. By Marguerite Bryant. 

12mo, pp.882. Duffleld & Co. $LJBO. 
A Frinoe of Dreamers. By Flora Annie Steel. 12nio, pp.3tfL 

Doubleday, Page A Co. 11.26 net. 
The Web of the Qoldon Spider. ByFredetickOrinBaitkCL 

Illus. in color, ete., 12mo, pp. 864. Small, Maynaid A Co. 

11.60. 
Baohel Xiorlan. By Mrs. Hemry Dndeney. 12nio, pp. MS. 

Duffleld & Co. $LM. 
The Pilgrims' Karoh. By H. H. Bashford. 12taao. pp. 8Ml 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.60. 
Aline of the Orand Woods : A Story of Louisiana. By Nevi: 

O. Henshaw. 12mo, pp. 491. Outing Publishing Go. HJd. 
The Bomb. By Frank Harris. 12mo. pp. 828. MltdHl 

Kennerley. $1.60. 
BlU Traetell: A Story of Theatrical life. By George E. 

Brennan ; iUus. in color, etc.. by James Montgomecy Flaa- 

12mo. pp. 282. A. C. McClurg A Co. tLJSO. 
The Climbing Ckrarvatels. By Edward W.Townsend. lOflt^ 

in color, 12mo. pp. 290. Frederick A. Stokes Co. llJiO. 
Whither Thon Gtoest : A Romance of the Clyde. By J.J. 

Bell. 12mo.pp.864. Fleming H. Revell Co^ fUOnet. 
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The Lost Oabin Klne. By Frederick Nlven. 12mo. pp. 812. 

John Lane Ck>. HJiO. 
Old Jim Omm of Bonth Hollow. By Edward I. Rioe. With 

frontispieoe. ISmo. pp. 2S8. Doubleday, Pace & Go. $L. net. 
TheTrallen. By Bnth little Maeon. 12mo. pp.a66. Fteminc 

H. BerellCk). $1.20 net. 
In the Talley of the Shadows. By ThomaB Lee Woolwine. 

nine, in oolor. 12mo. pp. 116. Doubleday, Pace A Co. H. 
TTnmaflked at Last. By Headon Hill. With frontispieoe, 

12mo, pp. 814. R. F. Fenno & Go. H. net. 



Tunis, Kalronan and OarthaffO. Deecaribed and painted by 
Qraham Petrie, B.I. 8vo, pp. 241. Doubleday, Page A Go. 
$4*80 net. 

From Buwenaori to the Ckmro : A Naturali«t*B Journey 
Acroee Africa. By A. F. R. WoUaston. niua., 8to, pp. 818. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 15. net. 

The South African Nations : Their Prosrees and Present 
Condition. Edited by the South African Native Races Com- 
mittee. Svo, pp. 248. E. P. Dutton & Co. 12. net. 

BBLIOION. 

The Bellfflon of the Oommon Kan. By Sir Henry Wrlzon. 
12mo. pp. 188. Macmillan Co. H. net. 

Apt and Keet : Counsels to Candidates for Holy Orders, at 
the Church Divinity School of the Pacific By WHUam F. ' 
Nichols, D.D. 12mo, pp. 161. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
Inc. $1. net. 

The Book of Filial Duty. Trans, from the Chinese of the 
Hsiao Chinff by Ivan Chdn, together with the Twenty-four 
Examples from the Chinese. 18mo,pp.ao. ** Wisdom of the • 
EastSeries.** E. P. Dutton & Co. 40cts.net. 

PUBLIO AFFAIB8. 

Oolleoti vism : A Study of Some of the Leading Social Qnestions r 
of the Day. By Paul Leroy Beaulien; trans, and abridged ; 
by Sir Arthur Clay. 8vo.pp.848. E. P. Dutton & Co. 88.net. 

Outline of Praotical Sooiolory witlt Special Reference to ; 
American Conditions. By Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. Seventh ; 
edition, revised ; 12mo, pp. 481. ** Amfyican Citixen Series." 
Longmans, Green, A Co. |2. net. 

The Passine' of the Tartft By Raymond L.Bridgnisn. 12mo, 
pp. 274. Sherman, French & Go. tl.20 net. 

Towards Sodal Beform. By Canon and Mrs. S. A. Bamett. 
12mo, pp. 858. Macmillan Co. H JX) net. 

> 

( 

BOOKS OF BXFBBXNOX. 

A Shakespeare Word^Book : Being a Glossary of Archaic . 
Forms and Varied Usages of Words Employed by Shake- 
speare. By John Foster, M.A. 8vo, pp. 786. B. P. Dutton 
& Co. 88. net. 

Oataloffne of Books in the Children's Department of the 
Oameirie Library of Fittshnrgh. 8vo. pp. 001. Pitts- '. 
burgh: Carnegie Library. 76ct8.net. 

BOOKS FOB THB YOTTNa. 

TheXagio Oasament : An Anthology of Fairy Poetry. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Alfred Noyes. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 884. E. P. Dutton & Co. |2. net. 

The Karvellons Adventures of Flnooohlo. By Carlo Loren- > 
xini ; edited by Mary B. Burt from the translation of Augustus I 
G. Caprani. lUus. in color, 12mo, pp. 241. "Every Child • 
Should BInow Series." Doubleday, Page A Co. 90 cts. net. 

An Bvenlnff with Shakespeare : An Entertainment of Read- . 
ings. Tableaux, and Songs Set to the Old Tunes. Arranged '• 
by T. Maskell Hardy. HIus., 12mo, pp. 119. '* Lamb Shake- 
speare for the Young.*' DufBeld A Go. 80 cts. net. 

Janet snd Her Dear Fhebe. By Clarissa Dixon. Umo, pp. 218. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. H. 

The Childrsn's Daily Service : A Tear Book of Text, Verse, 
and Prayer. By Blandina Stanton Baboock. 18mo, pp. 866. 
New York : Thomas Whittaker, Inc. 60 cts. net. 

BDUOATIOH. 

Bconomics : Briefer Course. By Henry Rogers Seager. 12mo. 

pp.476. Heniy Holt & Co. 
Enlarged Fraotloe-Bodk in English GomposiUon. By Alfred 

M. Hitehooek. 12nio, pp. 874^ Henry Holt & Go. H. net. 



Ohatterton* By Alfred De Vi^ny; edited by B. Lauvridre. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 184. ** Oxford Higher French 
Series." Oxfbrd University Press. 

Hig'h School Oonrse in Latin Oomposltlon. By Charles 
McCoy Baker and Alexander James Inglis. 12mo, pp. 464. 
Macmillan Go. tl. net. 

A Secondary Arithmetic, Commercial and Industrial, for 
High, Industrial, Commercial, Normal Schools and Aca- 
demies. By John C. Stone snd James F. MUlis. 12mo, 
pp. 221. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 76 cts. net. 

MISOEIiliAJnBOUa 

A Hew History of Painting in Italy. By J. A. Crowe and 
G, B. Cavalcaselle; edited by Sdwsrd Hutton. Vol. I., 
Early Christian Art: Giotto and His Followers. HIus. in 
photogravure, etc, 8vo, pp. 466. E. P. Dutton A Co. |5. net. 

Oolnmhia UnlTersity liSotnres on Science, Pbiloeophy, and 
Art, 1907-1906. 8vo. Columbia University Press. |5.net. 

(General Lectores on Blectrical Bngineering. By Charles 
Proteus Steinmets, A.M., Ph.D. : edited by Joseph LeRoy 
Hayden. With portrait, 8vo, pp.284. Schenectady, N.T.: 
Robson A Adee. $2. net. 

Athletic Games in the Bdnoation of Women. By Gertrude 
Dudley and Frances A. Keillor. 12mo,pp.2e8. Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.26 net. % 

Self HeU> for Nervous Women. By John R. Mitchell, M .D . 
12mo, pp. 208. J. B. LippincottTCo. H. net. 

Unooln's Birthday : A Comprehensive View of Lincoln as 
Given in the Most Noteworthy Essays, Orations, and Poems, 
in Fiction, and in Lincoln's Own Writings. Edited by 
Robert Haven SchaufBer. 12mo, pp. 886. Moilat. Yard A 
Co. H. net. 



THE 

Mosher 
Books 

The only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine hand-made 
paper books at 
popular prices 
in tAmerica. 



THE 

MOSHER BOOKS 

CATALOGUE 



My New Catalogue covering 
every title I have published, 
1891-1908 inclusive, is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
on request. It is without ques- 
tion a bibelot in itself and as 
choice a production as I can 
hope to offer. 

Thomas B. Mosher 

PORTLAND, MAINE 



P A PC and nnnanal BOOKS on Bonth Amerloa, 
XSJ\s%Xs Tezaa, Keadoo, Weat Indlea, eto. 

LATIN-AMBRICA BOOK COMPANT, 
Cataloffue on application. 206 Front St., Nbw York Cmr. 



FINE BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 

Described in our Monthly Oataloffue— Karoh laane — 
FBBB on application. JOSEPH MoDONOUGH CO., 

96 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y. (BBtablished 1870.) 

V. X. HOIiliT 

Anthon* and Pnbliaheni' B epre a on tatlve 

Girculare sent upon request. 166 FifOi Avenue, Nnw Yosk. 



FOR ANY BOOK ON BARTH write to H. H. TIMBY. 

BookBoBtar. OetalognM free, let Het. Bank Bldg., Oeaneeatt O. 



MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPEWRITTEN 



EXPBBT SBBVICB 

MODEBATB FBB8 
L. B. Bireiti, 086 Newport, Ohioego 
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Some Book Bargains 



MIOBOOOBM OV LONDON : or, London in Xlniiitax*. 
B7 Henry Aokmnmna. With lOi baantifol (oU-imwb illmtra- 
tlont in oolonrs, the Arohiteotore by A. O. Pncin, and the 
lf«nnen and Caetoms by Thomas Rowlandaon and William 
Henry Pine. In three volnmee* anarto. London : Methnen 
&O0. Bednoed from las. to $18.60. 
The Original Edition of this book is now rare and oostly,and 
is one of the finest and most popular of old colored books, and 
an invaluable description of London a oentnry ago. 



NATIONAL SPOBTS OF OBBAT 

By Henry Aiken. With 60 foll-paco iUiutratiotts, beaatifally 
ooloored after Nature, 18 z 18 Inches. Bach illustration is 
accompanied by fall and descriptive letterpress in Bnirlish 
and French. A handsome volome, larce folio, bnckram back, 
(doth sides. A choice facsimile of the very rare and costly 
orlsinal edition of 1821. London: Methnen & Oo. Bednced 
from 187. to $16.00. 



800 L<kL O ABIOATUBN IN 

OBNTUB7. By ** Georse Fasten " (Miss B. M. Symonds). 
Anther of ** Little Memoirs of the 18th Oentory. Ac. A 
Oomprehansive Snrvey of the life and Pastimes of the Knglish 
People dnrinff the Bishteenth Oentnzy. as portrayed in the 
Oaricatores by Hogarth, Bowlandson, Gillray, and others. 
Superbly iUostrated by a colored frontispiece and over 900 
plates, beantifally reproduced from the original line en- 
gravings, etchings, monotints, stipple; Ac., with letterpress 
explaining all the points of the drawings. Large quarto, 
boaids, canvas back, gilt top. London: Methnen A Oo. 
Beduoed from HSjGO to $7.60. 



The Pourtta Polio off Shakatpeara, PalthffuUy 

Reproduced In Collotype Pacslmfle from the 

Edition of 1685, in a limited iaeue. 

KB. WILLIAX BHAXBSPBABB'B OOKBDIBS, EI8- 
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SPEECH AND CONCORD. 



The American Association for International 

Conciliation is an organization that is doing 

much quiet and effective work for the promotion 

of good feeling among the nations of the earth. 

Organized about two years ago, with propatria 

per orhis concordiam for a motto, and directed 

by a council of some fifty men who stand high 

in the esteem of their fellow-countrymen, it 

makes the following declaration of its objects : 

"To record, preserve, and diBseininate the history 
of organized efforts for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship between 
nations, to print and cireolate docmnents, and otherwise 
to aid indiyidual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds to obtain accurate infor- 
mation and just views upon the subjects, and to pro- 
mote in all practicable ways mutual understanding and 
good feeling between the American people and those of 
other nations." 

This is a worthy programme, and it takes the 
practical form of a series of pamphlets, now 
numbering fifteen, which are widely circulated, 
and cannot fail to be helpful in directing public 
opinion along the ways of sanity and restraint. 
'Aiese publications are modest in appearance, 
but weighty in matter. Among their authors 
are Mr. Elihu Koot, Mr. David Jayne Hill, 
Baron d'Estoumelles de G>nstant, ProiessoT 
George Trumbull Ladd, and Professor Barrett 
Wendell. They deal with such subjects as the 
Hague Conferences, the principles of interna- 
tionBl law, and the relations of this country 
with Canada, Spanish America, Europe, and 
the Far East. The latest of the issues is a 
paper by Mr. J. H. DeForest on ^^ American 
Ignorance of Oriental Languages," which is 
our present text. 

Tout comprendre^ c^est tout par donnevy runs 
the old saying, and the experience of the cen- 
turies bears witness to its truth. The historian 
knows how many international disputes, to say 
nothing of actual armed conflicts, have been 
based upon misunderstandings rather than upon 
irreconcilable antagonisms. Our own great civil 
conflict was the result of the failure of the two 
sections to understand each other, and might 
have been averted by a little more of the oil of 
sweet reasonableness which Lincoln sought to 
pour upon the troubled waters. We now see 
clearly enough that its ends might have been 
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gained at a fraction of the sacrifice which the 
actual conflict entailed, and the victorious North 
is now coming to realize that the conquered 
South acted in the .sincerity of its conviction, 
and was informed by its own exalted ideals of 
conduct. We no longer think it a desecration 
to speak of Lee and Lincoln in the same breath, 
and we are proud to point to both as examples 
of the excellence which we hope is still potential 
in American character. 

That war was fratricidal in the narrower 
sense, as were also our earlier wars with the 
mother country. If strife can so easily arise 
between peoples who speak the same tongue, 
how much greater is the danger when the bar- 
rier of language stands between two nations 
brought into rivalry by a common ambition, or 
set at odds by some passionate grievance. And 
when, as in the case of our relations with the 
peoples of the orient, that barrier is so high as 
to be unsurmountable by more than a few, how 
vitally important it becomes that the few, at 
least, should scale it, and bring report of what 
lies on the further side. Tins is the plea urged 
by Mr. DeForest, who recalls to us the words 
of the Premier of the Shogunate, '^ Nothing is 
worse than a barrier to the communication of 
thought," when confronted with the necessity of 
making some kind of a treaty with Commodore 
Perry. In these days of reckless scare-mon- 
gering, when yellow newspapers and hot-headed 
politicians seem capable of any sort of inter- 
national indecency, the Japanese statesman's 
words are driven home to us with special force. 

If to understand all is to forgive all, it is also 
true that in many cases perfect comprehension 
will make it clear that ^ere is nothing to for- 
give, for the simple reason that there is no 
offence to be dealt with. Our writer gives us an 
instructive illustration of such a case. About a 
year ago, an American newspaper correspondent 
in Hawaii attended a gathering of Japanese 
upon one of their national holidays, and listened 
to the reading of an Imperial Rescript. He 
knew just enough of the language to get one 
sentence : ** In case of emergency give yourself 
courageously to the State." At once he sniffed 
treasons and stratagems, and cabled to his office 
that the Japanese in Hawaii had just received 
orders from the Emperor to be ready for any 
emergency, which of course meant that they 
were ordered to get ready for an attack on the 
United States I As a matter of fact, the reading 
of this rescript was a bit of routine common to 
all such gatherings, was nothing more than a 
homily upon political ethics, and had precisely 



the significance that a reading of Washington's 
Farewell would have for an American andienee. 
Yet such sparks as this are sometimes fanned 
into flame by ignorant patriotic zealots, and be- 
come a serious menace to comity among nations. 

The new phase of American relations with 
the Far East, which began with our subjugation 
of the Filipinos a decade ago, and has since beat 
accentuated by our participation in the Boxer 
rebellion and our friction with Japan on the sub- 
ject of Pacific coast immigration, brings witii it 
a responsibility which we must recognize if oar 
oriental policies are not to be marked by blun- 
dering and a play at cross-purposes. It becomes 
imperative that we should so familiarigse our- 
selves with oriental modes of thought as to 
reduce to a vanishing: point the dangler of misun- 
derstanding that ^fgs fromZ^igno»u>oe. 
In other words, since thought and speech are 
one, we must learn the languages of the oriental 
peoples with whom we are sure to be brought 
into closer and closer contact. This does not 
mean that we should set our schoolchildren to 
studying Japanese and Chinese, but it does 
mean that we should have students of those 
languages in sufficient numbers to keep us in 
intelligent touch with our transpacific neighbors. 
Our government should always have at its 
service a body of skilled interpreters, and onr 
universities should take measures to produce 
oriental scholars in numbers sufficient to supply 
the needs of the press and to shape public opin- 
ion in the mould of accuracy. What we have 
thus far done iu this direction is pitifully little, 
and our linguistic helplessness is in striking 
contrast with the efficiency which the £nglish 
have had the good sense to acquire for the pur- 
pose of dealing with their oriental difficulties. 
The number of English diplomatists and civil 
servants who know the languages of the peoples 
with whom they have to deal sets us an example 
which we wordd be wise to follow, and the 
English wealth of private oriental scholarship 
marks out a plain course for our institutions d. 
the higher learning. 

Our oriental relations are but one aspect of a 
problem that is world-wide. Mr. Asquith said 
at the London Peace Congress of last summer : 
^^ The main thing is that nations should get to 
know and understand one another." England 
and the United States now know one another so 
well that a future war between them is almost 
unthinkable ; our common speech and our com- 
mon inheritance of historical glory put that dis- 
aster fairly beyond the compassing of the most 
sinister aUiance of politicians and joumalistB, 
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But wars between peoples that do not know each 
other's languages are still melancholy possibil- 
ities. Our own unfortunate war with Spain 
might easily have been averted by a little more 
of mutual sympathy and understanding. The 
platform, the press, and the pulpit, all preju- 
diced because uninformed, brought it upon us, 
and upon the noble people whose arms we 
might overcome, but whose honor we could not 
sta^. The Franco-Prussian war was a cause 
of keen distress to all the clear spirits of both 
nations concerned, but the comity of intelligence 
between Grermans and Frenchmen was not dose 
enough, forty years ago, to spare them the clash. 
In our own time, it is safe to say, a far more 
serious grievance would be required to occasion 
such a conflict. And every year that is added to 
the tale of this twentieth century is making more 
remote the possibility of war between civilized 
peoples. Hague conferences, and international 
scientific organizations, and foreign travel, and 
ententes cordialea^ and the development of 
humanistic studies, and the invasion of litera- 
ture by the cosmopolitan spirit, and many other 
agencies of mutual good-will, are steadily at 
work, interpenetrating the very warp and woof 
of the world*s civilization, making the antics of 
the alarmist, and the rhetoric of the advocate 
of huge armaments, all the time more and more 
ridiculous. Peace, arbitration, disarmament, 
world-federation, and other terms of like im- 
port, are increasingly upon the lips of men; 
they are ceasing to be merely academic phrases, 
and are coming into use as the watchwords of 
practical men, enlisted for the holy war of the 
future, the war upon warfare itself. And that 
war will find its most efficient private recruits 
in the men who learn other languages than their 
own, and thus come to realize that men of alien 
speech are, after all, their fellow-sharers in a 
common humanity. 



POETRY, TIME, AND EDWARD 
FIT ZGERA LD. 

I. 
In an idle moment, a^philosopher might do worse 
than examine the poets in their attitude toward 
Time. I say, '* in an idle moment," for if the task 
were taken np in working hours, it would be bound 
to result in something forbiddingly German, anno- 
tated in that heavy-handed manner whieh strikes 
terror to hui^ble intelligences. Amiel is mildly 
metaphysical on the subject. " Twenty-five years ! 
It seems to me a dream as far as I am concerned. 
How strange a thing to have lived, and to feel 
myself so far from a past which is yet so present 



to me ! One does not know whether one is sleeping 
or waking. Time is but the space between our 
memories; as soon as we cease to perceive this 
space, time has disappeared. . . . Life is the dream 
of a shadow." Thus Amid, in his '' Journal." We 
have all of us felt the tyranny of time, at least, — 
that thing, or thought, which is intangible (we know 
it to be intangible), and which all the same persists 
in getting between us and our highest satisfactions. 
The poets have ever made a little specialty of time- 
pieces. We know them — or some of them — well 
enough to do without quotation, or even so much as 
reading the bills by tide. There is one line among 
them which all of us once memorized: it is about 
letting the dead past bury its dead. 

That text might well be the starting-point either 
of the loftiest sermon or of the most shameless 
appeal to our proclivities for pleasure. Besides, in 
letting the dead past bury its dead, one may have 
the present in mind, or the future, or both. Ordi- 
narily, however, both are too much. Musette, 
in Murger's ''Vie de Bohdme," remarks: '< To- 
morrow's a fatuity of the calendar ; a daily pretext 
that men have invented to get out of doing their 
business to-day. To-morrow may be an earthquake. 
To-day, God bless her, is terra firma." Musette 
wins our gratitude by using no Greek roots to elu- 
cidate her little philosophy of life. What \s more, 
she never had the chance to read Hazlitt's essay 
'< Of the Past and the Future " before having her 
say. ^^ I conceive," wrote Hazlitt, '< that the past is 
as real and substantial a part of our being, that it is 
as much a bona fide, undeniable consideration in the 
estimate of human life, as the future can possibly 
be. . . . Nay, the one is even more imaginary, a 
more fantastic creature of the brain than the oUier, 
and the interest we take in it more shadowy and 
gratuitous ; for the future, on which we lay so much 
stress, may never come to pass at all." 

And now it is high time to see whether these 
paragraphs have any connection with the title set at 
the head of our column, and what reference they may 
possibly bear to the name of Edward FitzGerald, 
whose centenary occurs this year and month. 

II. 

First of all, FitzGrerald was one of those to whom 

the past — his own past and that of the race — 

always appealed as the chief poetic inspiration. 

This is one of the marks of the dreamer; a man 

of stronger will is either more purely Epicurean 

(crowning the present moment), or looks more 

boldly to the future. If the verses had only been 

better, we could readily imagine FitzGrerald, in one 

of his delightful letters — which were never too 

^< literary " to carry something of the human, friendly 

quality that endeared them to Carlyle — citing 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon's ^^ Intimations of Previous 

Existence " : 

'* Remembranoe makes the poet: 'tis the past 
Lmgering -within him, with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of common men.** 
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Certainly there is evidence enough of FitzGrerald's 
feeling in these matters. What wonder that he 
came upon Omar with a sense of ownership, as it 
were! The world was old to the one as to the 
other, — ^' sentient,'' as Aldrich has written, << with 
the dust of dead generations." It is a conceit grown 
familiar, the potter fig^e to which one of Fit3> 
Grerald's Quatrains gives ultimate English form : 

'' For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumpinn^ his wet Clay : 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It mnrmnr'd, * Gently, Brother, gently, pray ! ' *' 

The East it is that has most deeply felt the great 
age of our race, and those mysterious bonds of time 
and birth and re-birth that tie us down to destiny. 
One may read the lesson in such a tale of Laf cadio 
Hearn's as ^' The Mountain of Skulls," which is far 
more than a ^' fantasy-piece." But, apart from the 
conviction that the world is very old, there is the 
sensibility of the poet to the past which is immedi- 
ately his own, the past of his present existence. 
This, too, is the stuff of poetry. That FitzGerald 
was not blind to it is nowise strange ; it is remark- 
able only that he should have felt it all so young. 
Valetudinary verse came to his pen-point when more 
normally he should have been phrasing with exulta- 
tion the joy of living. 

** One Moment in Annihilation's Waste, 
One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste — 

The Stars are setting and the CaraTan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing — Oh, make haste ! *' 

So sang old Omar, — or so FitzGerald, himself in 

middle life (it is to-day just fifty years since the 

first edition of the Quatrains), made Omar sing. 

But what of the youth who regrets the death of the 

year in its very spring-time? It was almost as 

school-boy that FitzGrerald wrote his ^'Old Beau," 

with a ring to it that is Thackerayan, — Thackeray 

was of his circle, too. Perhaps it is hardly worth 

quoting ; certainly a line or two is enough, — as the 

line wherein FitzGrerald's Beau looks ^e young 

ladies over and ungallantly sighs, 

" Yon *re nothing to your mothers I " 

or those that sum the whole piece up : 

^* Out on the greybeard Time, Tom, 

He makes the best turned leg grow thinner ; 
He spares nor sex nor dime, Tom, 
Nor us — the old relentless sinner I " 

With this rather unfamiliar ballad of the *<01d 
Beau," dug out of the '^ Keepsake of 1834 " by an 
industrious two-volume biographer, one would like 
to trill the ringing stanzas of tlie '< Old Song " with 
which the young FitzGerald << hoaxed " the '^ Athe- 
nseum." It is a beautiful lyric, — " exquisite poe- 
try" which Lamb envied its author as he envied 
Montgomery his ^'Last Man," because he felt he 
*' could have done something like them." We 
wonder less at the '^Meadows in Spring" (that is 
the alternate title) for its wistful beauty, than for its 
being written by the boy of twenty-two who so lightly 
conveyed in the stanzas his sentiment of half-tearful, 
half-smiling retrospection. Fancy^a young Menan- 



der, an Anacreon blanobecf And &ncy Fitz6erald*s 
composing the '^ Meadows in Spring " so many yean 
before he read and Englished Calderon's lines, — 

" Well, each his way and humour ; some to lie 
Like Nature's sickly children in her lap, 
While all the stronger brethren are at play,** — 

before he knew old J^mi, or felt Omar's epelL — 
passing it on to us ! 

in. 

'* In all the actions that a Man performs, some 
part of his Life passeth," wrote Owen Felltham. 
'''Nay, though we do nothing. Time keeps its con- 
stant pace, and flies as fast in idleness, as in employ- 
ment Whether we play, or labour, or sleep, or 
dance, or study, the Sunke posteth, aki> the 
SAin> BT7NNE8." FitzGerald paraphrased Felltham 
in the humorous verses that he named '< Chronomos ": 
buried deep in his Suffolk, the Laird of Little- 
Grange (for so he liked to sign himself) could not 
escape the Scythe-bearer, — and turned the matter, 
therefore, to a pleasantry. Read his correspondence, 
and you will be surprised, not at any sameness in it 
but at the steadiness of the interests and sympathies 
and occupations which it reflects. * Part of all this 
may be explained by the want of ambition in the 
man's composition. One can imagine him reading 
with approval Flaubert's youthful confession. ^ Do 
I long to be successful ? " the future novelist asked 
himself, as student of the law. *' Have I ambition, 
like a boot-black, who aspires to be a shoe-maker; 
like a driver, who would be a stud-g^room ; like 
footmen, that aim at being masters ; your fellow with 
a future, who would become deputy or minister, 
wear a ribbon or be a town-councillor ? All that 
seems to me very dismal, and as unattractive as a 
four-penny dinner or a humanitarian lecture. But 
it is, after all, everybody's mania: therefore, were 
it only to be singular, not necessarily from taste or 
breeding, or even inclination, it is good to remain in 
the crowd, and to leave ambition to the scam, who 
are forever pushing themselves, and swarm in every 
street . As for us, let us remain at home, watching 
the public pass from the height of our balcony, — 
and if we are bored at times, well, we can spit on 
their heads, and continue our conversation, and 
watch the sunset in the west" Only, FitzGerald 
would have left out one part of Flaubert's pro- 
gramme, we hope. There is nothing so rude in the 
letter he once wrote to Charles Eliot Norton, ref ei^ 
ring to the translations which he made from time to 
time, <* partly as an amusement in a lonely Hfe," 
and which were published, he said, ^^to make an 
end of the matter." 

Fanny Kemble said of FitzGrerald that he was 
distinguished by the possession of rare inteUeetnal 
and artistic gifts ; she left it unsaid that he never 
brought these £^fts to their highest pitch. Poet, 
musician, painter, and scholar, she called him ; add- 
ing, '^ If he had not shunned notoriety as studiously 
as most people seek it, he would have achieved a 
foremost place among the eminent men of his day.'* 
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SociaUy, the poet never had all that was his due. 
This was perhaps well, since he would never have 
tolerated the petting of a ^^ FitzGerald Society "; to 
say nothing of taking pleasure in such a trumpery 
business, as Browning seemed to. Putting it haldly, 
FitzGerald was, hesides, socially impossible. That 
was the impression of his unhappy wife (who in- 
sisted on making him as unhappy as she was, 
while that was in her power), and it would be our 
impression too, if we were not sentimental over 
persons who are dead, and honored dead to boot. 
Poetically, FitzGerald was slighted in his owp times ; 
that is, his '< Rubdiydt " was slow to win its meed 
of admiration. Popular approval came so late that 
there was no time for the poet to do more than 
lengthen the body of the *^ Rubdiydt '' and to change 
the shape of the sleeves. But all that is handsomely 
atoned for now. He has been duly overestimated, 
and has had his Variorum and Definitive Edition, 
albeit there is little enough worth treasuring in 
those seven fine volumes but the '^ Rubdiydt " itself 
and the '^Meadows in Spring" (vide any anthol- 
ogy), and the description of the rowing-match and 
Christ Church meadows in '< Euphranor." His 
earlier neglect has been atoned, as has been said ; 
we are gone, in fine, to quite the opposite extreme. 
When were there school-girls lacking to recite, 

" I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose, as wht>re some bnried CiBSar bled, — 

tears in their voices and holes in their handker^ 
chiefs? There are Omar Khayydm ! Clubs, also, 
which plant roses from Omar's grave on the grave 
in an English churchyard! FitzGerald was the 
first to deplore the exaggeration in it all, — the 
exaggeration of his merits '^ as Translator," he was 
careful to state, ''not as Poet, of course." And 
he did not fail to observe that America was the 
chief sinner: even to the pirating of his translation. 

IV. 

But this IB not a literary estimate of Edward 
FitzGerald — not in any formal sense, that is. Were 
it that, it would be one's duty once more to praise 
his rendering of Omar's ''desperate beauty," not- 
withstanding the silly overpraise of the poet by ten 
thousand amateurs. The very manner in which he 
fought shy of publicity in his lifetime accentuates 
the circumstance that since his death he has been 
adulated, not merely as the man in a million who 
executed " the work of a poet inspired by a poet," 
but even more, perhaps, as something of a hermit 
and very much of a bear, and altogether as one of 
the really picturesque figures in our prosaic literary 
history. The "Omar" has been so often gushed 
over that there is to-day little gratefulness in the 
gushing. Instead of writing about it, however, there 
always remains the poem itself to be re-reJEid ; even 
though we know it by heart almost as well as we 
know the numerous parodies. One may do worse, 
too, than read what Professor Norton wrote in the 
" North American Review " just forty years ago. 



It was the first adequate recognition that the anony- 
mous translator had won from the critics; and it 
stands the tests for sound criticism to-day as well as 
in the happy hour when Norton wrote it out Then 
there is an excellent review by Mr. Gosse. Most 
of the rest is superfluous ; the " Rubdiydt " speaks 
for itself. And there 's an end to the matter — and 
to the translator too, as translator alone. 

Happily FitzGerald is, for us, not translator 
alone, nor merely the sentimental gentleman who 
went shares with "Posh" (the bibulous boat-man 
whom we prefer to call " Pish"), nor the lazy and 
erratic personage who spoke to a man one day and 
cut him dead the next. It is our good fortune that 
he was also a great letter-writer — one of the crispest 
and most pleasure-£^ving in all his century. His 
effects seem less studied (a great consideration in 
lettei^writing) than Stevenson's; the personality is 
gentler than Carlyle's ; the body of letters is larger 
and their range wider than Lamb's, which he so 
loved. His letters are, then, worth everyone's reading. 
They make a fine bed-book, or an excellent birthday 
gift. They are warranted to contain a minimum of 
Tennyson anecdotes. Also, how fully have they the 
smell of the soil, and the scent of the garden where 
their writer pottered ; and how rich they are with 
allusions — literary, personal, such as only a poet and 
a wide ( but dainty) reader knows how to use I Every- 
where, too, is the reflection of that piquant person- 
ality which never lost itself in the correspondent's. 
It is on the letters that we would dwell ; the bloom 
is on them yet They form the man's most perfect 
monument, preserving, as they do, the record of his 
rare old friendships. It was in his friendships that 
he was least the dilletante. " They are more like 
loves, I think," was his own phrase for the enduring 
bonds with Thackeray and Tennyson and Cowell and 
the rest 

And the letters bring us back to the subject They 
were conditioned by that life FitzGrendd led of the 
lighter literary labors. The poet was little over 
thirty when he wrote to Bernard Barton, from 
London, that he would like to live all the days of 
his life in a small house just outside a pleasant 
English town : making himself useful in a humble 
way, reading his books, and playing a rubber of whist 
at night. " Time will tell us," he said ; and quoted : 

*' Come what oome may, 
Time and the Hour mns through the roughest day." 

"I also am an Arcadian," he wrote to Frederic 
Tennyson, not many years later. "Have been to 
Exeter — the coast of Devonshire — the Bristol 
Channel — and to visit a Parson in Dorsetshire. He 
wore cap and gown when I did at Cambridge — 
together did we roam the fields about Grandchester, 
discuss all things, thought ourselves fine fellows, and 
that one day we should make a noise in the world. 
He is now a poor Rector in one of the most outof- 
the-way villages in England — has five children — 
fats and kills his pig — smokes his pipe — loves his 
home and cares not ever to be seen or heard out of 
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it. I was much amused with his company ; he mneh 
pleased to see me : we had not met face to face for 
fifteen years — and now both of us such very sedate 
miambitious people ! " ^' A little Bedfordshire — a 
little Northamptonshire — a little more folding of 
the hands — the same fields — the same, thoughts 
occurring at the same turns of road — this is all I 
have to teU of; nothing at all added — but the 
summer gone." Not with impunity, as Mr. Benson 
has dared to say in his discriminating memoir of 
FitzGrerald, does a man shirk the primal inheritance 
of labor. We cannot think FitzGerald's to have 
been a veiy happy life. And yet, as one reads the 
letters, and as one reviews the life, with its pleasures 
found in the making of translations (which he sent 
to his friends, and not to the reviews), and in the 
reading of <' large still books," one sees what Lowell 
meant when he wrote : '^ We are so hustled about 
by fortune, that I found solace as I read, in think- 
ing that here was a man who insisted on having life 
to himself, and largely had it accordingly." And 
we could well dose our chapter with the verses that 
Lowell wrote in his Epistle to Curtis, some lines 
of which he might have written for this friend that 
lived and died in Su£folk, near the sea : 

*' I love too well the pleasures of retreat 
Safe from the crowd and cloistered from the street, 
The fire that whispers its domestic joy, 
Flickering on walls that knew me still a boy . . . 
Calm days that loiter with snow-silent tread, 
Nor break my oommnne with the nndying dead ; 
Truants of Time, to-morrow like to-day, 
That come nnbid, and olaimleas glide away 
By shelves that son them in the indulgent past, 
Where Spanish castles, even, were built to last , , . '" 

May those castles have proved an enduring refuge 
for the poet ! FitzGrerald, with another than Lowell, 
could have cried out, <^Life is the dream of a 
shadow. What is it which has always come be- 
tween real life and me?" Like ihepensSe writers, 
he was more anxious about truths than Truth; 
more anxious, too, about satisfactions than true sat- 
isfaction. ^^ A prisoner in Doubting^Castle," is his 
own characterization of himself. The curse of the 
nineteenth century lay upon him — upon him, who 
thought himself out of the current of his times. 
Daudet's poet in the story of '< Jack " had the fore- 
head of an << impotent Buddha"; one thinks of him 
even as one admires the fine brows of FitzGerald. 
There is the same reminiscence when one looks at 
the pictures of Flaubert '< Oh, what a lot of money 
I would give to be either more stupid or less intel- 
lectual ! " cried the boy Flaubert in a letter to his 
comrade Chevalier. '< Atheist or mystic ! but at any 
rate something complete and whole, an identity; 
in a word, something.** We are waiting to be told 
what it was that doomed these men, these Flauberts 
and FitzGeralds, to an incompleteness that seems 
almost failure. Does the expression, " atrophy of 
the will," help to explain the riddle ? 

Warren Barton Blake. 



CAS UA L COM MENT. 

The FUKonoK of thb bookstobb ib pro- 
nounced by Professor Mflnsterberg to be not leas 
important than that of the public library. In an 
article on ''The Disorganization of the Book-Trade," 
published in the current '' Atlantic," he points out 
some interesting though not encouraging facts, and 
suggests a way to revive the declining traffic in 
books. Whereas in any German city of one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants the visitor is sore to find 
from twelve to twenty well-appointed bookstores, 
and at least one such store in any but the very 
smallest of German towns, in America even large 
cities are often content to make the book-trade a 
mere side-line in the department store or an incon- 
spicuous branch of the stationery shop's business. 
European bookstores are increasing, ours are dyii^ 
out ; and there \s a corresponding difference between 
the publishing statistics of a country like Grermany 
and the United States. The former nation, with 
its sixty million inhabitants, issued last year 28,703 
new books (indudine, we assume, new editions, 
which in Ginn«y iS, « a rule much m«« th«. 
mere reprints), while the latter, with eighty million 
inhabitants, put forth only 8112 new works. This 
humiliating difference is traceable to various causes, 
— our devotion to our newspapers and magazines, 
our neglect of the art of leisure, our addiction to the 
motor-car and the bridge-whist table, our lack of a 
proper copyright law, and our wasteful and expen- 
sive methods, in the publishing house no less than 
in the kitchen. The rehabilitation of the bookstore 
in all our cities and villages would, thinks the 
writer, woHl a revival in the book-trade, and so in 
the publishing industry; and, since conditions are 
so forbidding to small capitalists, he suggests that 
the great publishing houses themselves establish retail 
stores in as many places as possible. One comment, 
at least, is to be made on idl this. Professor Mfln- 
sterberg hardly notes — he certainly does not dweD 
upon — the difference of conditions obtaining in the 
two countries named by reason of the greater devel- 
opment of the public library, with all its varied but 
related activities, in this country. The free library 
with its branches serves some of the ends of the 
bookstore, and it also contributes no little toward 

the support of the publisher. 

• • • 

A SURE ROAD TO THB MAIVH0X7SE is entered, 
opines Mr. Charles F. Lummis of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, by the unwary mortal who essays to 
. compile authoritative and useful comparative statis- 
tics from the annual reports published by American 
libraries. A mighty maze without a p^n many of 
these reports certainly are ; and more or less defective 
they all seem to the person hunting in haste for some 
particular item of information. Mr. Lummis recom- 
mends that the A. li. A. '^ provide a form to be 
filled out by every librarian in the country" when 
he proceeds to (hraw up his annual statement of 
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things achieved and trimnphB won. Under present 
conditions, as oar California friend well puts it, 
<<joa don't know whether the ^ total registration' 
means the live borrowers, or whether it indudes (as 
it does in the case of a good many public libraries, 
and did here until this administration) all the people 
since dead, wounded or missing, who have ever in 
the last ha^-century or so signed the more or leas 
inconyenient registration cards of the library in 
question. Yon do not know whether the gain for 
the year ' in registration ' is net gain, or is a con- 
tinuation of the obituary list — namely, a mere list 
of the new registration." You do not know, he 
continues, what '^ circulation ** means — whether the 
issue of a book for home use, or, besides that, the 
casual opening of a volume in the library ^' by any 
patron incidentally thus detected ^ in flagrant de- 
light.' " And so on, in varied vocabulary and 
picturesque phrase. A uniform rule and method in 
the statistical section of library reports is indeed to 
be desired ; but elsewhere the librarian may well 
be allowed some of that freedom of fancy which 
Mr. Lommis continues to enjoy-to the refeeehment 
of his readers. A prominent library tried for a 
while the dictionary plan for its annual report, and 
the scheme was not a bad one ; but for some reason 
it has now been abandoned. Only give our librarians 
time, however, and they will evolve the perfect 
library report • • . 

Thb liying reality of the dead past is some- 
times made very vivid by a current event of small 
importance in itself to the great preoccupied world. 
The recent death in his ninetieth year of the En- 
glish portrait-painter, Lowes Dickinson, probably 
attracted little attention beyond his circle of acquaint- 
ance. Yet to us it is a forcible reminder that such 
a person as Charlotte Bronte once actually lived 
and toiled and suffered, and then went tiie way of 
all flesh. Mr. Dickinson married in 1857 the daugh- 
ter of Richard Smith Williams, who was reader to 
Smith, £lder & Co., the publishers, and who had 
the discernment to recognize the genius of ^' Currer 
Bell." Some of Miss Bronte's letters to Mr. Will- 
iams are given in Mrs. Graskell's biography of her, 
and the discovery of a link connecting Currer Bell's 
correspondent with the now living and writing Mr. 
6. Lowes Dickinson (son of the artist), is a pleasant 
thing to readers of Mrs. Gaskell, the late death of 
whose daughter Julia (a favorite of Miss Bronte's 
and fondly mentioned in her letters) is anotiier 
melancholy but vivid reminder of Haworth days and 
Haworth people. Charlotte Bronte herself would 
not have to be of patriarchal age to be alive now 
— a good seven years short of a century, — and 
yet, in a vague way, we are wont to associate her 
chronologically with Miss Austen, Miss £dgeworth, 
Fanny Bnmey, and other writers of the late eight- 
eenth or very early nineteenth century. The over- 
lapping of Madame D'Arblay's life with Charlotte 
Bronte's, and of hers with Dickinson's, cannot but 
bring Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, and all that 



famous company, nearer to us than before. In this 
connection it is curious to think how veiy few old 
women, joined hand to hand, it would need to con- 
nect us with Shakespeare. 

• • • 

The secret enthusiasms of Edward Frrz- 
Gbrald simmered silentiy, as was proper, in his 
own breast. He held his emotions, his longings, his 
aspirations, well in hand, and had ever the air of 
expecting nothing of fortune, in order never to be 
disappointed by her. He was not one to give host- 
ages to that fickle dame. Whether or not he feared 
his fate too much, he certainly conveys the impres- 
sion of never daring to *' put it to the touch, to gain 
or lose it all." So much the more interesting, 
therefore, are those stray indications of unsmothered 
enthusiasm discernible in the yellow pages of a littie 
old commonplace book in which he made miscella- 
neous entries, mostly of quoted matter, between 
1831 and 1840. Dr. Robertson Nicoll and Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise, in their ^ Literary Anecdotes of 
the Nineteenth Century," have printed a few sample 
extracts from this '^long, thin book, with marbled 
cover, worn leather back, and time-stained pages," 
whose fortunate possessor ought some day to publish 
the whole. The original owner, who was destined 
to an aU but solitary life, is found quoting the 
'^ golden law " from Montrose's '^ Song to his Lady ": 

** Tme love begun shall never end ; 
Loye one and loye no more." 

Li full accord with his own sentiments are the lines 
he quotes from Herrick, banning : 

** Sweet oonntry life, to rach unknown, 
Whose lives are olhen*, not their own." 

The distinctive, the characteristic, the unhackneyed, 
he is quick to seize upon; the conventional, the 
pompous, and the artificial, he dismisses with scorn. 
This littie note-book might well, without fear of 
unwelcome revelations, be given to '^old Fitz's" 
wide circle of admirers as a centennial memorial. 

• • • 

The late Carroll D. Wright was a worker in 
several fields, and he distinguished himself in each 
of them. Some will remember him chiefly as an 
economist, others as a statistician, others again as 
a social reformer, still others as a religious leader, a 
few as an old soldier of the Civil War, where he 
rose to be colonel of a New Hampshire volunteer 
regiment, while to his later acquaintance he will 
be eminent as an educator — as the head, for seven 
years, of Clark College, and the advocate of a three- 
years college course that shall, by eliminating inter- 
collegiate athletics, accomplish all that has hitherto 
been done in four years of undergraduate study. 
As an autiior, too, mainly in the fields of political 
economy, practical sociology, and industrial evolu- 
tion and statistics, he deserves to be remembered. 
Among his best-known works are: *<The Factory 
System of the United States," '<The Relation of 
Political Economy to the Labor Question," ''The 
Industrial Evolution of the United States," << Outiines 
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of Praetiaa Sodology,'' and ""Battles of Imhrn/' 
Cot off in hu sixtj-ninth year, he was hoping, 
when first he beeame consdons of decline, to live 
long enough to aeeomi^ish two cherished objeets, — 
the eompletion of the ""EeoniMnie History of the 
United States" that he was editing for the Carnegie 
Institotion, and Uie celebration of Uie tenth birthdaj 
of Clark College. Had he entered npon edneational 
work earlier, he conld not have faoled to aehiere 
noteworthy results, despite his lack of special train- 
ing for that woA, Of soand judgment of hopefol 
temperament, loyal to every obligation, and endowed 
with a hesUliy moral sense as his New England 
birthright, he left a vacancy that cannot easily be 
filled. 

P&E8IDBNT Angbix's RESIGNATION as head of 
the University of Michigan, coming so soon after 
President Eliot's similar action at Cambridge, and 
almost simnltaneoosly with Carroll D. Wright's 
termination of his work at Clark College, and also 
at the time when Dartmoath is looking for a suc- 
cessor to President Tucker, makes one acutely sen- 
sible of the transitoriness of things academical. The 
old order does indeed change pretty rapidly; the 
individual president withers, though the college 
itself is more and more. President Angell's thirty- 
eight years' term of office, following upon other 
successful activities both in education and in diplo- 
macy, cannot in brief space receive fitting apprecia- 
tion ; but, in the words of one entitled to pass an 
opinion, his ^ position on the day of his retirement 
will be one which men of far more spectacular glory 
could envy. His fame — of whatever degree it 
proves — is perfectly secure. The affectionate re- 
gard of two or three generations of citizens is his, 
past the possibility of decay. Dissenting voices are 
infrequent and weak. . . . The teaching staff, which 
is of all best situated for passing judgment, throws 
light on some unpleasant flaws. But the worst of 
these are shallow-based. As for the general inten- 
tion and effect of his work, and especially for the 
man himself, it is doubtful if Michigan has another 
whom his worst enemies can load so little with 
reproach." • . . 

A DEFENCE OF THE SIGNED REVIEW is made by 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter in a recent issue of ^' The 
Sphere." ^'I have seen the full iniquity of the 
anonymous review," he says, ''especially when it is 
written by the man who is persuaded that he is a 
great specialist on the subject In all cases of 
special knowledge the anonymous review is without 
justification. . . . While something may be said 
for the anonymous critic so far as fiction and other 
large areas of book-reviewing are concerned, the 
thing becomes an infamy where any special knowl- 
edge is required. ... It [the signed review] would 
have the further advantage that it would make dear 
to the public that a half-dozen reviews are all written 
by the same pen. At present the innocent reader 
is apt to assume that. these journals reflect six indi- 
vidual views, whereas they are often the opinion 



of one man." Times have changed since Sidne? 
Smith and Jeffrey founded the '^Edinburgh Revieir," 
and in lliese days of free thought and a free prea 
the critic's excuses for fighting under cover hsre 
long since disappeared. As for the advantages of 
a signature, we should be indined to go even farther 
than Mr. Shorter. Is there any sort of reviewing 
where ^special knowledge," not neeessaiilj of 
subject-matter, but of form, stfle, literary effect and 
finish, is not required ? And granting that, whu 
tort of literary eritidsm really loses anything by a 
declaration of its authority ? The merely deicrip- 
tive book-notice, too often confused in popnkr 
discussi<m with the critical review, may reasoxisUy 
be left without signature ; it is valuable becaoM h 
is impersonal. But in matters of taste and opinioD 
if a man's word is worth anything, why shoold be 
not father it ? • • « 

The pernicious *' kanufactubing ci.ause " us 
CUB GOPYBIGHT LAWS IS to receive an added element 
of pemiciousness, if the efforts of certain forces now 
at work prove successfiiL The bookbinders' unions, 
it seems, desire the clause amended so that to secore 
copyright not only must a book be printed from 
plates manufactured in this country, as is now the 
requirement, but it must also be bound in this ooiin- 
try. Such a proposal will doubtless be defeitedbv 
its own absurdity. Indeed, if justice and comiDoo 
sense have their way, it is likdiy that the ^' msno- 
faeturing danse " will be wiped out altogetiier in the 
next revision of our copyright laws. In sudi a 
revision there is ample room for strengthening and 
extending the only Intimate function of copyright 
leg^islation, i. e., the protection of authors. Our 
<' infant " book-manufacturing industries are stOl 
sufficiently ^' protected " by a tariff tax (levied on the 
American bookbuyer) of twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem. To subsidize them still further, under 
cover of our copyright laws, is an incongruity thit 
should no longer be endured, — and especially u 
this concession defeats in many cases the dveet 
purposes of copyright by making it impossible for 
all but the most affluent of British exA foreign 
authors to protect their work in this country. 

• • • 

The cost of cibculating a library book. 
computed by dividing the total of annual salaries 
by the number of volumes issued, has been the topie 
of some recent ^ting and discussion. ''The Li- 
brary World," in its late outburst on the subject of 
American library extravagance, assured us that 
whereas in England the cost of circulation is three 
farthings for each book, in this land of princely 
salaries and lavish expenditure it is fivepence. Some 
interesting comparisons under this hcMul are to be 
found in the current report of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. It appears that in Boston it costs 
almost seventeen cents to lend a book, in Chicago 
nine cents and one mill, in New York twen^-three 
cents and four mills, in Brooklyn eleven cents and 
four mills, in Providence fourteen cents ; bat id 
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thrifty Los Angeles only seven cents and five mills. 
Who will wonder that oar Britbh censor was 
shoid^ed (and the least hit touched with envy) at 
heholding the way we spend our puhlic library 
funds? If private circulating libraries can lend 
books at two cents a day each (the average loan 
being perhaps for six or eight days) and make 
money at it, why should it cost a pubUc library more 
than two cents a day per volume, as it seems to in 
some instances, to keep its books in circulation ? 

• • • 

The public library as a bureau of inform- 
ation renders important service, whetlier or not 
strictly legitimate, to the community. The free 
library of Cardiff is said to stand in the very fore- 
front of progress in one* respect : it has established 
a telephone inquiry department, and, if one may 
credit the reports coming from the head librarian, 
the new departure has proved a great success. The 
inquiries received cover a wide range of subjects, — 
conscriptien, co()peration, steam-boilers, hedge-hogs, 
ladies' fans, old-age pensions, tailoring, and many 
other more or less abstruse matters. Where the 
question requires time for answering properly, the 
questioner is rung up again, but many inquiries are 
immediately answerable. Card-holders are enabled 
to ascertain whether any desired book is available, 
and to order its reservation if it is at present out. 
As sample questions the following are given: 
^^ Number of Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
Wales ? " '^ What patents have been taken out for 
buffer springs ? " '^ Who wrote ^ Make new friends, 
but keep the old ? ' " These were all answered. The 
number of trivial and senseless questions that come 
in over the wire is gratifyingly small. 

• • • 

Of BfAKiNO MANY BOOKS, wc are told on high 
authority, there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh. The past year in the book 
world has been one of energetic production and of 
comparatively languid demand for the product. '^ In 
my opinion," declares Mr. Gerald Duckworth, the 
London publisher, ^* there are too many authors, too 
many books published, and too many publishers." 
*' The market was flooded with medumical fiction," 
avers another publisher, ^'and the public detected 
the grinding of the machine." Overproduction is, 
happily, a fault that tends to correct itself ; super- 
fluous producers are crowded out, and only the fittest 
survive — in the world of books as in tlmt of shoes 
or pianos or any other necessities or luxuries. One 
rather encouraging sign of the season, in London at 
least, was the demand for a few books of worth and 
eminence — like Lord Morley's '^Gladstone" in 
its less expensive edition and Queen Victoria's '^ Let- 
ters " — works which are thought to have been at 
any rate partly responsible for the lessened denuind 
in other fields of literature. There might be a 
worse catastrophe than a falling-off in the desire for 
mechanical fiction and other machine-made books. 



Chaucer and the '< New Thought " may at 
the first blush be deemed very widely separated — 
sundered, in fact, by some five centuries of time. 
Nevertheless, as it is a wholesome corrective of 
pride, whether spiritual or intellectual, to be re- 
minded every now and then of the antiquity and 
staleness of our fancied up-to-dateness, it may be of 
benefit to turn to the 982d line of '' The Romaunt 
of the Rose," where we find that the fifth of the 
'' fy ve arowes of other gyse " held by the '^ bachelere 
ydeped Swet&>Loking " was named ^'the News- 
Thought." It is to be regretted that the poet 
failed to enlarge on the nature and peculiarities of 
this ^* newe-thought," but perhaps his very silence is 
a proof of its being too well-known to his contem- 
poraries to need description. The immediate eon- 
text, however, if any care to look up the passi^^e, 
will be found to be rather significant and instructive. 



COMMUNICA TION. 



THE ENCOURAGEMENT OP LITERATURE 

IN LIBRARIES. 
(To the Editor of Thb Diai«.) 

I am sure that many working librarians have, like 
myself, read with hearty approval the suggestion lately 
made in your journal, that beneficence toward libraries 
might advantageously be directed toward the inside as 
well as the outside of the institution; that the gift of 
buildings might well be supplemented by occasional 
gifts of books that are worthy and desirable, but would 
otherwise not be likely to be added to the collection. 
We already have many dignified library buildings 
« which are a credit to our fair city," as the President 
of the Board of Directors remarks on dedication day. 
But fuel and light and salaries cost a deal of money; 
so do repairs and « incidentals." The pitifully meagre 
residuum we may spend on books. First of all, we 
must buy plenty of copies of the popular novels of the 
day. They are often unobjeotional and desirable, and 
the taxpayer is justified in his clamor for them. But, 
alasl too often we have no money left with which to 
purchase the Pennells' ^ Whistler " or Lowell's ** Grov- 
emment of England"; while that choice edition of 
« Purohas his Pijgrimes " is simply out of the question, 
even though a copy may be had at a great bargain. 

The object of that splendid endowment, the << General 
Education Fond," is « to promote, systematize and make 
effective the various forms of educational beneficence." 
On investigation the honorable gentlemen charged with 
the disbursement of this fund might discover that many 
a monumental public Ubrary is an institution rather 
ineffective in the higher realms of culture. This is by 
no means the fault of librarians. Our expensive library 
machinery is in good working order. Librarians are 
best pleased when it is working with the best of mate- 
rials. Most of us now refuse to deal with stuff that is 
positively shoddy. The popular demand is for goods 
of a passable quality, even if dyed in rather crude 
colors. Shall we not have an opportunity to handle 
occasionally the more gracious silks and satins — the 
finer and rarer products of literature ? 

Asa Don Dickinson. 

Leavenworth^ KaruaSy March S^ 1909. 
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Thb Mountains of thb Moon.* 



Commeroial greed and political schemes no 
longer plaj an important part in exploration. 
The sand wastes of the Saheua, the rock wastes 
of Tibet, the ice wastes aroimd the Poles, the 
jungles of Africa, and the YBst expanses of 
unexplored South America, offer very little 
inducement to the mercenary spirit. But the lure 
of the unknown, the appeal of terra incognita^ 
the call of the wild, and the search for the curi- 
ous, are as ever the strong determining factors 
that draw the venturesome to endure the perils 
and the hardships of the almost inconceivable 
places on the earth. If the modem explorer 
may draw a few new and definite geographical 
lines, if he may ' determine the elevation of an 
isolated mountain, and if happily he may dis- 
cover some new though worthless feature on the 
globe, he is content. His mite of information 
goes toward filling in some bare spots of geo- 
graphical knowledge, though it brings no re- 
wards to the commercially minded or adds nb 
breadth to a king's doma^. 

Such an explorer is Prince Luigi Amedeo of 
Savoy, better known to fame and newspaper 
advertisement as H. B. H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. As an explorer, his record includes 
the ascent of Mount St. Elias, the farthest north 
in Arctic exploration, and finally the actual 
diBOOvery of the myKterious legendary moan- 
tains of Ptolemy — the Mountains of the Moon, 
in Equatorial Africa, upon the borders of Congo 
and Uganda. The account of this last expedi- 
tion is now given in the volume entitled " Buwen- 
zori," the new name of the old mythical range 
of mountains. 

This mountain system holds a peculiar posi- 
tion in geographical history. ' Ptolemy, follow- 
ing the persistent native traditions, located the 
towering snowy range somewhere in the depths 
of central Africa. G^erations of succeeding 
geographers have contented themselves with 
either accepting his shadowy statement or deny- 
ing it. Stanley, in 1876, was the first white 
man to be near these mountams, but owing 
to the fog and mist which almost perpetually 
hang over them, he did not see the imposing 
sight. In 1888 Stanley saw the mountains, 
but made no exploration of them. One year 

^BuwBNBOiu. An Aooonnt of the Ezpedltion of H. B. H. 
Prinoe Laid Amedeo of Savoy. Dnke of the Abmzzi. By Flllppo 
de Pllippi. F. B.0. 8. ; with Preface by H. B. H. the Dnke of the 
Abmzzi. lUnstrated in color, etc. New York : E. P. Dntton A Co. 



later, Lieutenant Stairs, of Stanley's expedition, 
attempted to ascend one of the great peaks, but 
attained an altitude of only eleven thousand feet. 
In 1905 some members of the British Museum 
expedition reached a height of sixteen thousand 
feet. It remained for the Duke of the Abruzad, 
with a carefully prepared expedition, to ascend 
the highest peaks, to map the configurations, to 
locate the watersheds which feed the Nile, to 
determine the extent and the position of the 
glaciers, to note the fauna and Uie flora, and to 
dispel the mystery which had so long perplexed 
the makers of African geography. 

A summary of the Duke's expedition might 
lead the reader of this review to expect to find 
the book replete with interesting, even thrilling, 
details. This expectation will, however, be dis- 
appointed. Being engrossed with other affairs, 
His Koyal Highness was prevented from vnriting 
the book, and turning over his journals to his 
friend Cavaliere Fillipo de Filippi, he commis- 
sioned him to recount the affairs of the expedi- 
tion. Hence the narrative comes to us at seccmd 
hand. Very unfortunately, too, Cavaliere de 
Filippi was not a member of the party, though 
he had on a former expedition been the Dnke*8 
companion. Had the explorer told his own 
story, the book would no doubt have been more 
lively in style and more vital in content. But 
these unavoidable defects in the narrative by no 
means disparage the intrinsic merit of the expedi- 
tion, which went forth, not for a story, but to 
discover and catalogue scientific data. And as 
a record of important scientific discovery, no 
possible fault can be found with the book. 

Setting out from Naples, on the sixteenth of 
April, 1906, the expedition began the African 
-psirt of its journey at Mombasa in British East 
Africa, thence extended to Port Florence on 
Lake Victoria, and finally arrived at Entebbe, 
the capital of Uganda. Fifteen days more of 
traveling through equatorial swamps and jungles 
brought the party to the beginning of its work, 
withm sight of the icy peaks of Buwenzori, 
looming high above the tn>pic jungle and shed- 
ding their glacial waters into the Nile. By 
September the object of the expedition had been 
accomplished. The different peaks and glaciers 
had been explored ; the summits of two peaks, 
each nearly seventeen thousand feet high, had 
been surmounted by the Duke, who planted an 
Italian flag on one of the peaks and an English 
flag on the other, and named them respectively 
Margherita and Alexandra, ^^in order that, 
under the auspices of these two royal ladies, the 
I memories of the two nations may be handed down 
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to posterity — of Italy, whose name was the first 
to resound on these snows in a shout of victory, 
and of England, which in its marvellous colonial 
expansion carries civilization to the slopes of these 
remote mountains." 

No reader of this book can possibly be dis- 
appointed with the many beautifid half-tone and 
photogravure plates made from photc^praphs 
taken by Cavaliere Vittorio Sella. We have 
never seen more remarkable panoramic pictures 
of mountain scenery than are here reproduced. 

H. E. COBLENTZ. 



Chaucer and ma Times.* 

In giving us a book on so inviting a theme 
as **' Chaucer and his England," Mr. Coulton 
has attempted a most useful task, viz.: to fur- 
nish some account of Chaucer the man, with a 
very full description of the world in which he 
lived and some parts of which are reflected in 
his poems. For two reasons a good book on 
this subject is desirable. First, the measure of 
success attained by any literature or literary 
work in interpreting life or a section of it can- 
not be determined until the critic knows some- 
thing of the life presumably mirrored in the 
literature. Such a knowledge of the age of 
Edward the Third is not easily accessible. With 
many phases of the history of the period, the 
historians — Trevelyan, Oman, and others — 
have been busy ; yet we know of no book of 
similar compass from which one can leam so 
much of the private life of fourteenth-century 
England as one can from Mr. Coulton's. It is 
well arranged ; it is not overloaded with general 
statements; the author writes as a rule with 
steady concentration, and is evidently much in- 
terested in his subject. His work, therefore, 
has not been done perfunctorily ; his book is 
fresh and stimukting. 

Secondly, even for those who read Chaucer 
not with a critical eye but merely for the sake 
of knowledge or inspiration, a body of work 
like his can be much better understood if studied 
in connection with an informal running com- 
mentary such as is afforded by this book. Mr. 
Coulton has worked, of course, in a very different 
field from that of Dr. Root's " Poetry of Chau- 
cer " or of Professor Tatlock's *' Development 
and Chronology of Chaucer's Works." He has 
nothing to say of literary sources, theories of 
authorship, or dates ; indeed, he is not exces- 

*Chaucbb and his England. By O. O. Coulton. Illus- 
trated. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



sively critical about the facts of Chaucer's life, 
although he rejects Mr. Walter Bye's view that 
Chaucer was a Norfolk man. At some points 
he draws freely upon his imagination — for ex- 
ample in describing Chaucer's childhood ; yet 
the result perhaps is plausible enough. Assum- 
ing that Chaucer was a perfectly normal boy, 
we may suppose that he did play games of ball, 
bring his cock to fight in school on Shrove 
Tuesday, and indulge in football, ^^ leaping, 
dancing, shooting, wrestling, and caating the 
stone "; that he loitered along the busy Thames, 
studying the sailors, and went in due time to a 
grammar school, taking his turn under the rod 
of the pedagogue. In tiie utter absence of facts, 
this theory will answer well enough ; but we 
must bear in mind that it is only an a priori 
theory. 

In connection with Chaucer's married life, 
Mr. Coulton has some sensible if unromantic 
things to say about conjugal love in the four- 
teenth century. "However apocryphal," he 
remarks, " may be the alleged solemn verdict of 
a Court of Love that husband and wife had no 
right to be in love with each other [why regard 
it as either apocryphal or solemn ?] , the sentence 
was at least recognized as ben trovato; and 
nobody who has closely studied medisBval society, 
either in romance or in chronicle, would suppose 
that Chaucer blushed to feel a hopeless passion 
for another, or to write openly of it while he had 
a wife of his own." By implication, then, Mr. 
Coulton assumes that the unrequited love which 
had tortured Chaucer for eight years prior to 
1866 C' Blaunche the Duchesse " 80 ff.) was an 
actual and not merely a conventional emotion. 
While this is possible, such an assumption, as 
Mr. Sypherd luts shown, is by no means a safe 
one. Nor is the " evidence " of unhappiness in 
his married life conclusive ; it would not be even 
if his literary allusions to wedded life were 
uniformly (instead of '^predominantly") dis- 
respectful, for he was under no obligation to 
write autobiography, and even if he did allude 
to actual unhappiness in his own life it may have 
been humorously exaggerated. Finally, are we 
virarranted in taking the above lines as an allu- 
sion to a love experience, whether real or feigned ? 
The poet himself puts it very vaguely ; he can- 
not tell why he cannot sleep, etc. It is hard to 
see why a real and actual experience should be 
described in such vague terms. Did the poet 
mean that the passage should be understood? 

Concerning the loss of Chaucer's position aa 
Clerk of the Works, in June, 1891, ^ter a two- 
year tenure of office, Mr. Coulton thinks " it is 
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di£Bcult to resist the conviction tliat Cliaucer 
was by this time recognized as an unbusiness- 
like person," since at this time ^^ we can find 
nothing in the political situation to account for 
the dismissal." This is not impossible; yet 
other alternatives suggest themselves. Until 
further evidence is forthcoming, Lounsbury's 
remarks (^^ Studies in Chaucer " i. 85 ff .) must 
suffice. 

We mention these points, not as of great 
importance in themselves, but as illustrating the 
direction in which the book is weak. When the 
author ventures far from the beaten path of 
biography into the attractive by-ways of con- 
jecture, he is not to be taken too seriously. The 
chief value of the book lies in the fresh and 
lifelike pictures it affords of society in town and 
country. The streets of London, its environs, 
its laws, the decay of the old chivalry and the 
rise of an aristocracy of industry and wealth, 
child-marriages, the science of courtiy love, the 
Great War and the decline of knighthood, the 
condition of the poor, the cost of books, the 
amusements of the time, the uncertainties of 
justice, the corruption of the clergy, — these 
are among the topics vividly treated. The pic- 
tures Mr. Coulton draws for us form capital 
backgrounds for the actions of Chaucer's poems. 
Moreover, they bring home to us how small a 
section of the life of his day is presented even 
in the whole body of Chaucer's works. His 
fuBdaoiental pur^e in writing wa. to enter- 
tain ; and however much he might sympathize 
with the poor and oppressed, their burden finds 
no record and elicits no outburst of sorrow or 
indignation in his pages. For this we must go 
to Langland (or the Langland group, if some 
of our latest writers carry their point) and to 
Gower. Yet Chaucer's limitations, consciously 
or unconsciously imposed, must not be men- 
tioned by way of reproach. Art is never super- 
fluous and ministers to humanity in one way as 
charity does in another. If Chaucer chose to 
restrict himself in his subject-matter, perhaps 
his work is in one sense all the more valuable 
for this reason : his portrayal of a small section 
of life is all the more complete and perfect. 
Mr. Coulton's concluding remarks may well be 
repeated here : 

" As it 18, he stands the most Shakespearian figure in 
English literature, after Shakespeare himself. Age can- 
not wither him, nor custom stale his infinite variety. We 
venerate him for his years, and he daily startles us with 
the eternal freshness of his youth. All springtide is here, 
with its green leaves and singing-birds; aptly we read 
him stretched at length in the summer shade, yet almost 
more delightfully in winter, with our feet on the fender; 



for he smacks of all familiar comforts — old friends, old 
books, old wine, and even, by a proleptic miracle, old 
cigars. < Here,' said Dryden, ' is God's plenty' ; and Lowell 
inscribed the first leaf of his Chaucer with that promise 
which the poet himself set upon the enchanted gate of 
his « Parliaiment of Fowls ' — 

" * Through me men go into the blissfnl place 
Of the heart's heal and deadly wonndis* oine ; 
Through me men go unto the well of Gbaee, 
Where gpreen and lusty May doth ever endure ;. 
This is the way to aU good aventnre ; 
Be glad, thou Reader, and thy sorrow offoast, 
AU open am I, pass in, and speed thee fast.' " 

Clark S. Northup. 



Thb Campaign of Santiago db Cuba.* 

Colonel Herbert H. Sargent, of the United 
States Armj, has told the story of the brief 
campaign which speedily ended the war of 1898, 
accompanying his account, chapter by chapter, 
with tiie comments of a military critic. On the 
practical side of military affairs, the author has 
seen twenty-five years of service, being now a 
captain of cavalry in our regular establish- 
ment, while in 1898 he was colonel of the Fifth 
Volunteer Infantry, and during 1899-1901 was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Twenty-ninth Voiim- 
teer Infantry which served in the Philippine 
Islands. On the theoretical side, he is a West 
Point graduate who has always kept up special 
studies in military history, and is tiie author of 
two volumes that have been favorably receiyed 
both by military critics and readers in general, 
^^ Napoleon Bonaparte's First Campaign *' and 
^' The Campaign of Marengo." 

The American public derived from the 
journalist-critics of 1898, and still retains, cer- 
tain general impressions aa to the management 
of our army during the brief war with Spain, 
and in particular as to the organization id the 
Santiago expedition and the direction of that 
little army in the field. These impressions were 
recorded in hasty but more permanent form in 
a number of books turned out for popular con- 
sumption immediately after the little war that 
for a time made us feel so big. More recendy 
they have been repeated, as if they were estab- 
lished upon a sober historical basis, in Professor 
Latan^'s volume on the decade 1897-1907 
(" America as a World Power ") in the " Amer- 
ican Nation " series. Now that ten years and 
more have passed, anyone who desires an unbi- 
ased verdict on the matter may be advised to 
consult Captain Sargent's work. Not that he 

* The Caxpaion of Santiaoo db Ouba. By Herbert H. 8a^ 
gent. In three volnmee. Chioeco: A. C. McGliunr A 00. 
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has constituted himself a defender of the War 
Department as administered in 1898, or of 
General Shafter in Cuba. His is no '^ official " 
account of the war at all. But he apparently 
believes that in the main the War Depeurtment * 
and the Army staff corps met the situation 
about as well as could have been expected under 
all the circumstances, and that on tiie whole the 
land attack on Santiago was pretty well con- 
ducted, considering the conditions that had to be 
met. Doubtless many who have given these 
matters some study will feel that the note of 
criticism is not sufficientiy heard in Captain 
SargenfB volumes; that h/has been soJ.h.t 
too complaisant both with the lack of preparation 
and with the actual conduct of the skirmishes 
outside of Santiago that have been called 
*'*' batties." Conceding this to be the case, it 
remains true that he has come much nearer to 
expressing tiie sober verdict of history upon 
these events than have the writers whose aim 
was partisan or sensation-seeking, or who have 
viewed them with entire lack or disregard of 
perspective. 

The engagements outside of Santiago have 
been called ^* skirmishes " above ; they would 
have assumed the status of mere ^* outpost af- 
fairs " in any real battle, — quite as this little 
Santiago campaign would, m a great war, 
speedily have sunk to the level of mere incident. 
The dedEects due to lack of preparation, the mis- 
takes made, the complaints of soldiers as to 
treatment and sickness during and after the 
campaign, are to be considered in this light; 
and Captain Sargent has tiie perspective of a 
student of military history. Just from the 
standpoint of historical perspective, however, 
one may offer a leading criticism, viz., that, con- 
sidering the rektive unimportance (except in 
results) of the events treated, this history of 
them bulks unduly large. Not that the author 
goes too much into minutisB. The naval opera- 
tions, which really decided the war, occupy a 
good deal of space, even apart from their diiect 
connection with the Santiago campaign. A con- 
siderable part of the first volume is devoted to 
the strat^cal problems as they appeared at the 
outset of the war ; and the '^ Comments," which 
deal primarily with questions of strategy and 
tactics, sometimes are longer than the text of 
the chapters to which they are appended. This 
involves a good deal of duplication, sometimes 
in connection with matter that seems either ele- 
mentary or very obvious. 

Yet the author's comments, like the narration 



itself, are written in a dear and pleasing style, 
and the work is an enjoyable one to read. The 
twelve sketeh-maps scattered throughout are 
very useful, and there is an index which, as 
regards the proper names involved, is good. 
Volume III. also has a string of appendices, 
most of them documents regarding the Spanish 
troops in Cuba, obtained in the main from 
Spanish official sources. They are especially 
interesting as revealing the small number of 
Spaniards engaged in the combats at Caney 
and San Juan. Captain Sargent went to some 
trouble in this respect ; one wonders the more 
that he does not seem to have consulted Spanish 
and other foreign unofficial sources on the war, 
of which a good number were published in 1898 
and the succeeding few years. He does not 
append a bibliography, which is certainly de- 
sirable in such a work ; but from his f ootootes 
and appendices it is apparent that he has trusted 
almost entirely to American sources — official 
reports and other writings. In several places 
he has drawn from the Spanish officers, G6mez 
NiifKez and Miiller y Tejeiro, translations from 
whose treatises were published in a government 
bulletin at Washington ; and in Appendix F he 
speaks of them as ^' the only accessible Spanish 
authorities on the subject/' To be sure, most 
of the Spanish writings on the war in 1898 and 
1899 were put out for partisan purposes, or were 
otherwise of a very sensational character. Yet 
even the most ephemeral of these pamphlets has 
some value as showing what was the state of 
affairs among the Spaniards ; and no final his- 
tory can be written from one side alone. More- 
over, there are in Spanish and French several 
treatises on the war, which have some value. 
Had he looked into the literature from that side. 
Captain Sargent would not have placed so much 
stress on the mere numerical force of the Spanish 
army in Cuba as it appeared on paper. Lack 
of equipment and care, esj^ially medical care, 
corruption in regard to pay and supplies, like- 
wise tiie climate, had all played a part in making 
it, effectively, a force very inferior to the veteran 
army he supposes to have been under Blanco's 
orders. Nevertheless, the criticisms passed upon 
the failure to concentrate more men at Santif^, 
and to meet the situation with more energy and 
greater initiative, would hardly be modified in 
their essentials. Indeed, such criticisms would 
in some respects be strengthened by reference 
to the Spanish sources, showing the conduct of 
affairs in Cuba as it appeared from the inside. 

James A. LeBot. 
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Tkb Nbwbst Faust.* 



When it was announced that Mr. Stephen 
Phillips was at work on the Faust theme, read- 
ers of Goethe wondered what the result would 
be, — whether an original drama based on the 
old legend, or Goethe's ^^ Faust " adapted to the 
English stage. The book turns out to be neither. 
The joint authors (for Mr. Phillips has collabo- 
rated with Mr. J. Comyns Carr) state on the 
title-page that their work is ^*'treelj adapted 
from Goethe's dramatic poem." The extreme 
freedom of the adaptation strikes the reader at 
first glance. After turning a few pages he re- 
calls Faust's sarcastic directions to Wagner for 
gaining the ear of the public : *' Sitzt ihr nur 
immer ! Leimt zusammen, Braut ein Kagout von 
andrer Schmaus." The ragout which has been 
brewed in the present instance is made of bits 
taken here and there from both parts of the 
German original, stirred up with other bits pro- 
vided by the adapters. 

The intention was obviously so to improve 
upon Goethe's poem by rearrangement, omis- 
sions, and additions that the resulting ^^ adapta- 
tion " would make an effective stage play for 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. No one can blame Mr. 
Tree for wishing to emulate Henry Irving by 
adding a Mephisto to his achievements. As a 
stage manager he has as many ^' machines " and 
^' prospects " as Goethe's Director, and what 
better use could he put them to than to make 
them serve him as actor in the rble of the Devil? 
Reports from London confirm that neither poet 
nor actor were mistaken in their estimate of a 
new Faust as a theatrical success. 

A glance at the contents will show the method 
employed. The prologue is retained, but the 
scene is changed from the original heaven to 
'^a range of mountains between Heaven and 
Earth." Mephistopheles, as the Satan of 
Scripture, makes his wager, not with the Lord, 
but with an angel ^' sent down from bliss." The 
divine messenger assures Mephistopheles of the 
futility of his attempts against Faust, who 
'* through the woman-soul at last shall win," a 
prophecy clothed in the famous closing words 
of Part Second. At the end of the prologue 
the machines and prospects have a chance : 
Mephistopheles, amid thunder and darkness, 
^^with wings outspread swoops suddenly like 
lightning downwards to the esui^h." 

At the beginning of Act I. Goethe is allowed 

* Faust. Freely Adapted from Goethe's Dramatic Poem. 
By Stephen Phillips and J. Comyns Carr. New York : The 
Macmillan Co. 



to have his way with some condensing and re- 
arrangement, until after the Easter music, 
when Faust, recalled from his suicidal attempt, 
remembers that seeking the light he has not yet 
called upon darkness. He raises the sign ot 
the hexagon, speaks his formula ; a flame leaps 
in the hollow of the chimney, followed by a 
vapor from which emerges the form of his future 
friend and tempter. The Easter walk and the 
poodle are thus entirely dispensed with except 
Hew lines which for their poetry's sake ,L 
woven in here and there out of their original ccm- 
nection. The compact is soon made, the student 
is disposed of in a few lines, and, acoompamed 
by a roll of thunder, the pair are whisked away 
to emerge in ^^ a world of cloud and vapour.'^ 
When the clouds have disappeared, we do not 
find the two travellers in Auerbach's KeUer or 
the Witehes' Kitehen, but on a ledge of rotk 
looking into a deep torn fissure in the earth, in 
whose depths is the Witohes' Cavern. In a 
neighboring hollow of the rock 

" 'Tifl said that onoe ere Eden's lawns liad flowered 
The Mother of the Mother of the world 
Lay hidden." 

Now it serves as background for ^* a vidon of a 
figure nearly nude and draped by the growth of 
leaves about her form, in which she seems partly 
incorporate." Faust drinks the witehes* cup, 
thunder crashes, there is a blinding flash ol 
lightning, after which the rejuvenated Faust 
stands forth clad in rich garments. ^^ Mephis- 
topheles with a red glow upon his face, and the 
witch surrounded by her Attendant Apes,*' 
join in a wild dance, when the curtain falls. 

This analysis of the first act will serve to 
show the method of the adapters. Goethe has 
been retained where he conforms with the end 
in view ; where not, new matter has been sub- 
stituted. The purpose of the new ^* Faust " is 
manifestly an attempt so to simplify and unify 
the ^' Faust " of Goethe that it will not make 
too great a demand upon the intelligence and 
culture of the theatre-going public of to-day. 
To carry out this purpose, it was necessary to 
sacrifice the more subtle ideas of the poet's 
philosophy ; for what does the modem theatre^ 
goer care about the ethical content which the 
great world-poet put into the foolish old legend ? 
It is the realism of the love story and the dia- 
blerie which appeal to him. The Weltschmeiz 
of Faust finds no echo within his breast. Hence 
the soliloquies and other passages in which Faust 
gives expression to his trouble have been either 
omitted or greatly condensed. As a result die 
rble of the hero has been so much reduced that 
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it serves for but little more than the occasion 
for Margaret^s love and Mephisto's magic. 

The spectacular side of die adaptation can- 
not fail to satisfy the most insatiable appetite 
for *' thrills." As the adapters had it in their 
power to improve the unity of the action, one 
would natundly expect a minimizing of the 
Walpurgis-naoht. But no ; here was too good 
an «q,portamty for carpentry and colored lights. 
The very stage directions make the reader 
shudder. There is thunder and lightning and 
a raging wind. On separate peaks witches are 
posted as sentinels, the crags and mountain tops 
are filled with shadowy forms whose voices echo 
across the gulf. Mephistopheles asks his compan- 
ion, " Would'st know my power ? " whereupon 
^^ the rocks have sundered and fallen. Uprooted 
trees have crashed into the abyss, and the moun- 
tain across the gulf has been so shattered as to 
leave a vast cavern in its side." Mephisto im- 
mediately finds use for the new-made cavern as a 

<< Fitting stage whereon we 11 summon for thy amorous 
glance 
From out their scattered tombs those Queens of Love 
Whom Time hath still left peerless." 

Some young witches now draw Faust with 
ohains of flowers to a convenient spot for be- 
holding the pageant of beauty produced for his 
benefit, — Helen of Troy, Oeopatra preceded 
by Egyptian dancing girls, and finally Messa- 
lina, *^ passion's ungrudging slave." Is Goethe's 
'^ etude in the uncanny and the gross " improved 
by this interpolation ? 

However much the lover of Goethe may 
resent these tamperings, he must admit that the 
work of Mr. PhilUps and Mr. Carr has its 
merits. The two collaborators have succeeded 
admirably with the blank verse which they have 
substituted for the original metres. Many of 
the added lines, also, have undeniable beauty, 
and a portion of the love tragedy has been ren- 
dered into prose which grips through its simple 
pathos. But is a poet of Mr. Phillips's attson- 
ments justified in laying violent hands upon one 
of the world's masterpieces in order to provide 
an ambitious actor-manager with a suitable 
vehicle for his talents? A sentence from a 
German critic concerning a recent adaptation 
of ^^ Faust " for the stage is apropos : '^ Culture 
also has its commandments, and one of these is 
respect. He who does not see it and will not 
see it helps to make art the helpless plaything 
of artistic caprice, which is its destruction." All 
admirers of Goethe must regret that the cen- 
tenary of his greatest work has been marked by 
no more significant result than this English 
version. Ellen C. Hinsdale. 



Records of an Ins pibing IjIfb.* 

The ancients, far from asserting the essential 
equality of men, were ever prone to exalt and 
even deify possessors of the strong arm or the 
cunning brain. Whether or not modem man 
is inherently more variable than his ancestors 
of a few thousand years ago, may be a matter 
for dispute ; but for practical purposes he is so, 
social inheritance having placed in his hands 
the means of accentuating his peculiarities to an 
extraordinary d^;ree. On the other hand, the 
spread of democracy and education, the mixing 
of peoples and the diffusion of literature, have 
had and are having an equalizing tendency 
the value of which, for good or evil, cannot yet 
be estimated. So far as human diversity has 
hitherto depended upon inequality or even dif- 
ference of opportunity or experience, it may be 
expected to decrease in the future ; so &r as 
it has depended upon inborn traits, it may be 
expected to increase with the enlargement of 
the field of endeavor and the mass of material 
ready to the hand of the worker. Of these two 
tendencies, the first cannot be regarded as an 
unmixed blessing, for some of the finest fruits of 
the human mind are closely connected with the 
concentrated effects of a limited environment ; 
while the second may prove to be decreased by 
the mixing of peoples and consequent diffusion 
of special traits, or spoiled by the combination of 
incongruous elements. The recognition of the 
fact that mankind is half-unconsciously enterinfi: 
upon a gigantic experiment of imoertaik outoome 
does not come from the pessimists, but from 
those ultra-optimists who are quixotic enough 
to believe that he may be led to appreciate tibe 
situation, and, with tiie aid of science, find a 
way to a successful solution. 

To those who have any measure of this faith 
or hope, the life of Lord Kelvin cannot be other- 
wise than inspiring. When ability and oppor- 
tunity combine as they did in this instance, the 
benefits to humanity may be enormous. If the 
complexity of our social relations is involving us 
in ever-increasing difiiculties, we find here some 
reason to hope that Davids will be found to lay 
them low. The greatest danger is, no doubt, 
that we may not have the sense tp accept their 
services. 

In the case of Lord Kelvin — or William 
Thomson, as he then was — recognition came 
early. The excellent little book before us, writ- 
ten by Kelvin's successor in the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at Glasgow, cites numerous instances 

*LoKD Kblvin. By Andrew Graj. **Exiffli8h Men of Sdi- 
enoe" Series. With portraits. New York: E. P. Dutton A Go. 
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of the wonder and expectation aroused by his 
early performances. When he took his degree, 
one examiner remarked to the other (both being 
distinguished men), *^ You and I are just about 
fit to mend his pens.'' At the a^ of twenty- 
five he ^ appobtod professor inX Universe 
of Glasgow ; we find in the book a portrait of 
him taken at this time, showing a face quite in 
keeping with the most romantic ideals of genius. 
At that time it was customary to teach the prin- 
ciples of dynamics and electricity, so far as they 
were then understood, by means of lectures; 
but the idea of experimental work had scarcely 
dawned upon the minds of the authorities. The 
apparatus was scanty and ancient, and the avail- 
able quarters wholly inadequate. It was not 
without some alarm, evidently, that the com- 
mittee of the faculty listened to the demands 
of the young professor ; but he tried to be as 
reasonable as he could, while they, even in their 
official statement, could not forbear allusion to 
their ^^anticipations of his future celebrity." 

The ardor with which Thomson carried on 
his work was as remarkable as his genius in 
planning it. Everyone about the place was 
called upon to help, even visiting scientists from 
other institutions. As an example of his methods 
under stress of circumstances we are given the 
following. It was a question of making and 
testing certain newly invented batteries : 

** A supply of sheet lead, minium, and woollen oloth 
was at onoe obtained, and the whole laboratory corps of 
students and staff were set to work to manufacture sec- 
ondary batteries. A small Siemens-Halske dynamo 
was telegraphed for to charge the cells, and the Tentil- 
ating steam-engine of the University was requisitioned 
to drive the dynamo during the night. Thus the Uni- 
versity stokers and engineer were put on double shifts; 
the cells were charged during the night and the charging 
current and battery-potential measured at intervals. 
Then the cells were run down during the day, and their 
output measured in the same way. Just as this began, 
Thomson was laid up with an ulment which confined 
him to bed for a couple of weeks or so; but this led to 
no cessation of the laboratory activity. On the con- 
trary, the laboratory corps was divided into two squads, 
one for the night, the other for the day, and the work 
of charging and discharging, and of measurement of 
expenditure and return of energy went on without inter- 
mission. The results obtained during the day were 
taken to Thomson's bedside in the evening, and early in 
the morning he was ready to review those which had 
been obtained during the night and to suggest further 
questions to be answered witibout delay." 

Another example is given in connection with 

his lecture course. 

"The closing lecture of the ordinary course was 
usually on light, and the subject which was generally the 
last to be taken up — for as the days lengthened in 
spring, it was possible sometimes to obtain sunli^t for 



the experiments — was often relegated to the last day or 
two of the session. So after an hour's lecture Thomaoa 
would say, * As this is the last day of the session, I will 
go on for a little longer, after those who have to leave 
have gone to their classes.' Then he would resanie 
after ten o'clock, and go on to eleven, when aaother 
opportunity would be given for students to leave, and 
the lecture would be again resumed. Messengers would 
be sent from his house, when he was wanted for boa- 
ness of different sorts, to find out what had become of 
him, and the answer brought would be, hour after hour, 
< He is still lecturing.' At last he would conclude sboot 
one o'clock, and gently thank the small and devoted 
band who had remained to the end, for their kind and 
prolonged attention." 

This is no place for a summary of Lord 

Kelvin's achievements, nor is it worth while to 

describe more minutely the contents of Professor 

Grray 's book ; but it may be recommended as an 

excellent condensed account of the life and labon 

of one of the most remarkable men of this or 

any other time. T. D. A. Cockbbell. 



Brdcfs on Kbw Books. 

Musical biography is a difficult task. 
^:.!X^iu.. To write technicidly aboat murie k 

to render oneself nnmtelligible to all 
but musicians ; to attempt descriptive writing about 
musicians is to run the risk of rhapsodizing ; to tiy 
what may be called the emotional analysis of mosie 
is often to challenge ridicule. In writing the Life 
of Edward MacDowell, Mr. Lawrence Grilman eon- 
f esses that, in his survey of one whose art is still of 
to-day, he has been keenly conscious of the fact that 
posterity has an inconvenient habit of reversing the 
judgments delivered upon creative artists by their 
contemporaries. It is needless to say that the erit- 
ical estimates which he has offered have been sat 
down with deliberation. Edward Alexander Mao- 
Dowell ( he discarded the middle name toward the 
end of his life), was born in New York, December 
18, 1861. His artistic tendencies were inherited 
from his father, a man of genuine sssthetie instinels. 
While but fifteen years of age be studied at the 
Paris Conservatory, under Marmontel in piano and 
under Savard in tiieory and composition, and later 
with Heymann at Frankfort In 1896 his reoord 
as a musician and composer was such that he wai 
offered the professorship of music at Columbia 
University, the committee who had the appointment 
in charge announcing the consensus of their opinioB 
to be that he was '^ the greatest musical geniua that 
America has produced." MaoDowell's ideals were 
lofty, and he dreamed of a relationship between 
university instruction and a liberal public eultnre 
which was not to be realized in his time. Uoag 
the observation more as a definition than an enco- 
mium, the author points out that throughout the 
entire body of MaoDowell's work he presents the 
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noteworthy spectacle of a radical without extrava- 
gance, a musician at once in accord with and de- 
tached from the dominant artistic movement of his 
day. A» a corollary, Mr. Gilman says : <^ He had 
not the Promethean imagination, the magniloquent 
passion, that are Strauss's ; his art is far less elabo- 
rate and subtle than that of such typical modems 
as Debussy and d'Indy. But it has an order of 
beauty that is not theirs, an order of eloquence that 
is not theirs, a kind of poetry whose secrets they do 
not know ; and there speaks through it and out of it 
an individuality that is persuasive, lovable, unique.'' 
MacDowell died January 23, 1908, and his remains 
are buried at his old home, Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire. The biography is published by John Lane Co. 

A dissertation for the Doctor's degree 
is not always eminently satisfactory 
when judged from the point of view 
of the general reader, but Doctor Mary Grertrude 
Cushing*s thesis on Pierre Le Tourneur, published by 
the Columbia University Ptess (Macmillan), is one 
of the most readable contributions to literary history 
that have appeared recently. Pierre Le Tourneur 
was one of the most useful of eighteenth-century 
French writers, although he is preti^ well forgotten 
now, in France as elsewhere. His versions of Young, 
Hervey, Ossian, and Shakespeare were the best fruit 
of a movement that stirred literary France to a con- 
sciousness of her great lack. French literature was 
dead, and it required an infusion of foreign blood 
to bring it to life. It is interesting to study the 
methods of a translator of two hundred years ago 
through the spectacles of this brilliant young 
*^ Doctoress," — his readiness to add, subtract, alter, 
his painstaking readjustment of parts, his calm con- 
fidence in the value of his work though Yoltaires 
vilified and LaHarpes hooted, his patient devotion 
of a life to a rather thankless task, — for there is 
truth as well as cleverness in Miss Cushing's adapta- 
tion, '^The way of the translator is hard." Le 
Toumeur's knowledge of English was far from 
perfect, as is shown by his transformation of the 
scientist Sparrman's statement (in view of his 
employment as tutor to a family who lived among 
the Hollanders at the Cape), ^' I had made shift to 
pick up a little Oerman on my journey from 
Grottenburg," into ^^ Je m'^tais attach^ avec beaucoup 
de peine un petit Allemand.'* However, his judg- 
ment was better than his scholarship. He knew 
what Frenchmen would read, and if his Shakespeare 
is not ours he is at least a dilution that gave his 
countrymen a taste for something more vital and 
vigorous than their native writers had been furnish- 
ing them. :_ 

Mr. Arthur D. Howden Smith has 

if^X, «i^«^ ^ *° interesting account of 

his Macedonian experiences, under 
the tide '< Fighting the Turk in the Balkans " (Put- 
nam). Discussion of the merits of the Near Eastern 
Question is secondary and incidental; Mr. Smith 
has undertaken litUe more than to tell how he vis- 



ited Sofia last year, how he succeeded in finding 
the Revolutionary Committee which had the direc- 
tion of the insurrection in Macedonia, and in getting 
himself attached to one of the ehetas — littie bands 
which make sallies far into the enemy's country, 
and do duty as organizers, messengers, spies, fighters, 
as occasion demands. Mr. Smith was privileged to 
help perform all the functions mentioned, to spend 
some time in the company of Madame Tzveta Bo jova, 
the Bulgarian Joan of Arc, and to get a pretty clear 
idea of the Balkan difficulty, or at least of the Bul- 
garian side of it The littie Bulgarian state, with 
a population of 4,000,000, has an army of 400,000 
men — the best fighters in southeastern Europe — 
and has succeeded in every one of her large enter- 
prises thus far : has annexed Eastern Roumelia, has 
forced Servia and Greece to keep their hands off, 
has seized the Orient Railway, and has made herself 
entirely independent of Turkey. In the meantime, 
Macedonia, of about the same population as Bul- 
garia, and for the most part of the same blood, has 
wasted her energies in trying to throw off the Otto- 
man yoke, and is in a pitiful state of misery and 
unrest Mr. Smith found the Bulgars and Mace- 
donians a childlike, generous, and delightfully 
friendly and sympathetic people (where the Turks, 
Greeks, and Serbs are not concerned), enthusiastic 
admirers of America, and inclined to copy her in 
some directions where she is perhaps not tiie best of 
models — in the matter of political activities, for 
example. The story is elaborately illustrated with 
photographs, and supplemented with two excellent 
maps, one showing the whole Balkan region, and 
the other giving such a detailed view of eastern 
Macedonia as can be found in no ordinary atlas. 

There is more of hardy adventure 
and hair-breadth escape from thrill- 
ing danger in ^' The Life of a Fossil 
Hunter " (Holt), by Mr. Charles H. Sternberg, than 
in many an account of live-animal hunting in tropi- 
cal jungle or amid northern snows ; and the book 
also has a scientific, a paleontologieal, interest not 
possessed by the ordinary hunting narrative. Mr. 
Sternberg's is a name held in merited honor among 
paleontologists. Professor Osborn of the American 
Museum of Natural History calls him 'Hhe oldest 
living representative of this distinctively American 
profession" of fossil-hunting — although, it should 
be added, he is not yet much beyond the half- 
century mark, and ought, with his enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his calling, to make science still further his 
debtor than she is already. As it is the handi- 
capped that often win in the race of life, so we find 
Mr. Sternberg crippled by an unlucky fall in child- 
hood, and otherwise hampered by obstacles that 
would have dampened a less glowing ardor at the 
outset It is the overcoming of these obstacles and 
the triumphing in spite of them that g^ves so human 
and absorbing an interest to his very real and event- 
ful narrative. The details of excavations in the 
chalk fields of Kansas, in the Bad Lands of the 
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Upper Cretaceous region with Prof esaor Cope, in 
the Oregon Desert, in the Red Beds of Texas, and 
elsewhere throughout the great West, are of interest 
to the speeialist and far from uninteresting to the 
general reader.. By his imaginative power and his 
re-creative faculty the author makes the dead past 
of five million years ago live again, being further- 
more aided in this by the excellent <' restorations " 
that mingle with the abundant photographic repro- 
ductions of fossil specimens. Many visitors to 
museums have seen lus name attached to specimens 
and collections that owe their discovery and preser- 
vation to his industry. The honor of it all he rightly 
insists on enjoying, even at some sacrifice of pecu- 
niary returns in many instances. In closing his 
book the author devoutly gives thanks that he has 
'^ raised up a race of fossil hunters " in sturdy sons 
who will carry on his work after he is dead. 
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The special merit of " Henrik Ibsen : 
The Man and his Flays " (Mitchell 
Kennerley), by Mr. Montrose J. 
Moses, is the thoroughness with which it reflects 
the recent literature of the subject Mr. Moses has 
availed himself of pretty nearly everything acces- 
sible, and has drawn upon the vast mass of material 
with intelligent judgment, skilfully constructing for 
us a portrait of Ibsen, as the man is revealed in the 
work of his previous biographers, in his own corre- 
spondence, and in his writings. The book is much 
fuller and better than the sketchy production of 
Mr. Gosse, and it has, of course, an advantage over 
JsBger's standard biography in covering Ibsen's 
whole life, and in possessing the many facts that 
have come to light since his death. Ibsen is studied 
throughout the work as a product of his environ- 
ment, and the plays are shown to be logically related 
to '^ the conditions, both social and temperamental, 
which preceded their composition." Mr. Moses has 
also a just sense of the relative values of Ibsen's 
works, and knows perfectly well that ^< Brand" 
and '^ Peer Gynt " will be reckoned great literature 
when '^ Ghosts " and ^< A Doll Home " are only 
curiosities of the history of culture. A very large 
amount of bibliographical material is given, and 
hardly an3rthing of importance, in the way of criti- 
cism or of translation, seems to have been missed. 
But the author has not discovered the very remark- 
able translations of Ibsen's poems by Mr. Percy 
Shedd. In connection with each of the plays, we 
have not only a bibliog^phical note, but also the 
chief facts about its first performance in several 
countries. Altogether, Mr. Moses has made a useful 
book, adequate in scholarship and sound in judgment 

The belated ^^ ^ nearly fifteen years since David 
biography of a Swing died in what should be the 
great preacher . prime of a man's life, the age of 
sixty-four ; and only to-day do we have his full and 
formal biog^phy. '< David Swing : Poet-Preacher " 
(Unity Publishing Co.), from the pen of the Rev. 
Joseph Fort Newton, by its excellence as a character 



portrait goes far toward atoning for its lutencss of 
appearance. The eloquent and lovaUe and thor- 
oughly human teacher of the multitudes that used on 
Sundays to throng Central Music Hall in Chicago 
is most engagingly presented in the fair pages tA 
this attractive octavo. The comparatively homUe 
origin of the man, his simple, almost Spartan-like 
upbringing, his determination to g^t an education in 
spite of insufficient means, his inward call to the 
ministry, a call obeyed with much diffidence and 
self-doubting, his growth in greatness of aoul, and 
his final bursting of the bonds of creed and the 
trammels of dogma, — all this, and more, is well 
recounted by Mr. Newton. As a charaeteiwtic 
utterance of Professor Swing's, and as defining his 
attitude in a certain great crisis of his life, let us 
quote these words from one of his sermons : ^ It 
has easily come to pass that the most us^ess and 
forlorn men on earth have been the professional 
heresy-hunters. Living for a certain assemblage of 
words, as a miser lives for lus labeled bags of gold, 
they have always left their souls to go dressed in 
rags and to die of famine in sight of the land of 
mUk and honey." To readers of The Diai^ at 
least to its older readers. Swing as a writer is no 
stranger; some of his best essays, notably that on 
Dante, first appeared in its columns. The life and 
work of a man who, as his biographer observes, may 
fairly be classed with Beecher and Phillips Brooks, 
cannot be lacking in human and spiritual interest 
Mr. Newton has well filled a gap in our biographical 
literature. 



We are told by Sister Nivedita (M 
^l^uL Margaret E. Noble), the compiler 

and narrator of ^'Cradle-Tales of 
Hinduism " (Longmans), that we are here offered a 
collection of genuine Indian nursery tales, and that 
in bringing them together she has ^'preferred the 
story received by word of mouth to that found in 
the books." The stories are the old, old tales of 
Hinduism — those of the Mahabharata, the Bhagavat 
Pnrana, and the Ramayana. Some come from less 
lofty sources, and are really popular village tales. 
All exhibit the wildest Indian fancy and reflect the 
Hindu psychology. A cycle of ten Krishna stories 
perhaps represents the narrator at her best Through 
all the stories there runs a strain of sadness and a 
certainty of impending doom. Figure after figure 
comes upon the scene to play an automatic part only 
to suffer a destined fate. Sbter Nivedita is partic- 
ularly impressible to this fatalistic note, and over^ 
emphasizes it in her work — by selection, indeed, 
rather than by magnification. The collection is 
good and the stories are well narrated, though Sisto' 
Nivedita continues ever on the same minor strain, 
never rising to heights of passion or sinking to 
depths of despair. Notwithstanding her sympi^y, 
her contact with the Indian life, and her native 
helpers, she never loses herselt in the story ; she is 
always outside of it, conscious of the part of narrator. 
always looking at her tale as a ourio to be studied or 
a parable with a meaning. 
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Btudmu dav at ^' ^^^ ^: ^ Cnlbretli, an almn- 
the Univeraiiy nua of the Uniyenity of Y irginia, has 
of Virginia, written an interesting account of his 
life as a student at the UniTersity, with sympathetie 
personal sketches of the members of Uie faculty 
dnring the period of his attendance — 1872-7. 
The Tolume is published, with a number of illustra- 
tions, by the Neale Publishing Co., Washington, 
D. C. It is a good sign when a graduate of an 
inatitution of learning preserves so long his affection 
and loyalty toward his alma mater. It is evident 
that the author of this book fully imbibed the spirit 
of the university, which has been tersely character- 
ized by one of its most distinguished alumni, the 
late Bishop Dudley, as '^thoroughness and honor." 
In these days of depreciation of an old-fashioned 
collegiate education and the exaltation of material 
pursuits, it is refreshing to turn back to these rec- 
ords of over a quarter of a century ago. The early 
chapters give an account of the founding of the 
university by Thomas Jefferson, whose ^ lengthened 
shadow '* is still seen in its organization, although 
aliqtuxfUum mtttattis ah illo. A series of such vol- 
umes would give opportunity for a comparative 
history of educationid institutions, and would be a 
valuable contribution to the history of education in 
Uus country. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



The Macmillan Co. publish ** A Commentary on the 
Holy Bible by Various Writers," under the editorship 
of the Rev. J. R. Dammelow. This is a single-volume 
work of more than a thousand pages, with an extensive 
list of contributors from both sides of the water. It 
gives us a series of about thirty essays of a general 
character, which precede the commentary proper. A 
few maps are famished, but no other illustrations. This 
work is published at a vezy moderate price, and should 
prove widely useful to clergymen, teachers, and the 
laity. 

** Utopian Papers," edited by MIbs Dorothea Hollins, 
comes to us from Messrs. Masters & Co., London. It 
is a collection of nine popular essays having for their 
common purpose the discovery of ** the resources of con- 
temporary science and Uterature, art and religion, avail- 
able for tiie regeneration of our cities and their inhab- 
itants." Among the titles are "Sir Thomas More 
Bedirivus," <* Chelsea, Past and Present," '^Comte's 
View of the Fature of Society," « Goethe," and " Indian 
Thought." The papers are really lectures given before 
" the Utopians," a small group of ardent souls assembled 
in Chelsea. 

Something over a year ago, a coarse of twenty-one 
public lectures was given by members of the faculty of 
Columbia University, each lecture being the effort of a 
specialist to present in non-technical lang^ge the pres- 
ent status and the outlook of his own department of 
knowledge. These lectures were published separately 
in pamphlet form, and were thus given a considerable 
circulation. A limited number of sets of these lectures 
have now been bound together, making an imposing 
volume which should find its place in many libraries. 



Their subjects cover the chief fields of science, history, 
and philosophy, and the treatment is made attractive 
without too great a concession to the tastes of a popular 
audience. Among the more notable lectures are the 
** Mathematics " of Professor Keyser. the << Biology " 
of Professor Wilson, the « History " of Professor Rob- 
inson, the ''Jurisprudence" of Professor Smith, the 
** Philosophy " of President Butler, and the ** Sociology " 
of Professor Giddings. 

A recent addition to the Messrs. Scribners' ** Draw- 
ings of the Great Masters" series illustrates the draughts- 
manship of Antoine Watteau. A critical foreword by 
M. Octave Uzanne points out the masterly quality of 
the drawings, besides characterizing the finished work 
of this nuitchless painter of coquetry, frivolity, enchant- 
ment, — belonging half to eighteenth century France and 
half to fairyland. There are fifty full-page drawings, 
chosen from the collection in the Louvre and the Brit- 
ish museum, reproduced in tint. 

A unique supplementary reader is offered by the 
American Book Company, under the title ** Chinese Fa- 
bles and Folk Stories." Miss Mary Hayes Davis un- 
earthed and translated the stories, with some assistance 
from the Rev. Chow Leung; thereby upsetting the ac- 
cepted theory that the Chinese had no fables. An intro- 
duction by the professor of the Chinese language at 
Chicago University attests to Miss Davis's right to the 
honor of having discovered the Chinese &ble to the 
Western world. 

Under the skilled editorship of Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, the Oxford University Press has begun publi- 
cation of a '< Select English Classics " series, intended 
primarily, we suppose, for school use. The first titles 
to be issued, some twenty-five in number, range over 
the whole field of English literature, each book consist- 
ing of thirty-two or forty-eight pages of selections from 
a single writer, with a brief introdaotion in which Mr. 
Qailler-Coach manages to say the necessary things in an 
interesting way, without intrading the obrious. Liters 
ature in tabloid form was never made more attractive 
than in this series. 

Charles Wells was bom in London in the last year 
of the eighteenth century. He died in 1879, at Mar- 
seilles. At the age of twenty-four he wrote, and pub- 
lished pseudonymously, a poem entitled " Joseph and 
his Brethren: A Scriptural Drama." This is not a 
taking title, and it is not surprising that the public paid 
slight attention to a book thus named. Many years 
later, it was rediscovered by three men whose opinions 
counted: namely, by Roesetti, Mr. Theodore Watts, and 
Mr. Swinburne. They insisted that it was a great poem, 
and Mr. Swinburne wrote of it in terms of glowing 
praise in «The Fortnightly Reriew" of 1875. The 
next year, the aged author had the satisfaction of see- 
ing lus work in a new edition, with Mr. Swinburne's 
essay. Somehow this edition found pnrohasers enough 
to exhaust it, and of late years the book has been hiud 
to procure. The poem now comes to its own (whatever 
that may prove to be) by reprodaction as a volame of 
the ^ World's Classics " of Mr. Henry Frowde. By 
way of prefatory matter, we are g^iyen Mr. Swinburne's 
essay, and some forty pages of mixed gossip and criti- 
cism, entitled '^Rossetti and Charles Wells: A Remin- 
iscence of Kelmscott Manor," by Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
All of these features, to say nothing of the poem itself, 
certainly make a sufficiently generous shilling's worth 
of the book. 
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A new noyel by <* Frank Danby," author of " The 
Heurt of a Child " and ''Pigs in Closer/' wiU be pub- 
lished next month by the Maomillan Co. 

The ** Republic of Plato," in a new translation by Mr. 
A. D. Lindsay, is published in an attractiyely-printed 
edition by Messrs. £. P. Dutton & Co. 

We are glad to note that the late Francis Thomp- 
son's eloquent essay on Shelley, originally published in 
« The Dublin Review/' will be given permanent form in 
a volume soon to be issued by the Messrs. Scribner. 

A new volume of essays by Mr. James Huneker, to 
be called ** Egoists," and to include studies of such men 
as Hnysman, Anatole France, Max Stimer, etc., is one 
of the most interesting of the Messrs. Scribners' an- 
nouncements. 

''A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe" 
is known to all travellers. The edition for 1909, pub- 
lished by the Houghton MifRin Co., is the thirty-eighth 
annual reincarnation of this useful book, edited of late 
years by Dr. W. J. Rolf e. 

An " Introduction to Poetry " for the use of schoools 
is announced by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The au- 
thor is Professor Raymond M. Alden of Stanford Uni- 
versity, whose "Specimens of English Verse" has been 
long and favorably known in our colleges. 

The lectures which Professor J. P. Mahaffy deliv- 
ered late in 1908 and early in 1909 at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston have been brought together into a vol- 
ume entitled "What Have the Greeks Done for Civili- 
zation?" and will be published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons shortly. 

Dr. William Ellery Leonard has done a notable ser- 
vice to classical literature by publishing " The Fragments 
of Empedocles " in acceptable English verse, accompa- 
nied by the original text. He provides an introduction, 
a bibliography, and some twenty-five pages of notes. 
This work comes from the Open Court Publishing Co. 

Besides the long-delayed volimie on Creofroy Tory, 
the Houghton Miffiin Company plan to issue this Spring 
in their *< Riverside Special Editions " a reprint of Wal- 
ton's ** Compleat Angler," embodying some unique fea- 
tures, and a collection of contemporary records of the 
great Boston fire of 1872, to be edited by Mr. Harold 
Murdock. 

Mr. DeMorgan writes his publisher, Mr. Holt, that 
he is still busily at work on the manuscript of his new 
novel which has been announced as " Blind Jim," al- 
though he himself does not care for this title, and will 
probably change to " It Never Can Happen Again." Mr. 
DeMorgan says it will be longer than ** Joseph Vance " 
or " Somehow Good." 

"A Library Encyclopedia," to be issued by subscrip- 
tion, will, if the phtn meets with enough encouragement, 
be edited by Mr. Alexander Philip of the Gravesend 
(England) Public Library. The various articles will 
be written by " only the foremost authorities," it is an- 
nounced; and if the prospectus proves to be sufficiently 
inviting to the library world, the work will make its 
appearance at the end of this year. 

John Boyd Thacher, formerly a member of the ^lew 
York State Senate, and Mayor of Albany, died in that 
city February 25, at the age of sixty-one. He was bom 
in Babton and was a graduate of Williams College. 
He was a collector of autographs, rare books, and his- 



torical manuscripts. His published works indnde ** The 
Continent of America: Its Discovery and Its Baptism," 
« Charlecote; or, The Trial of William Shake^eare," 
" Little Speeches," «The Cabotian DiscoT^ry/' ''Chrii- 
topher Columbus: His life, His Work, His Remains," 
and ** Outlines of the French Revolution Told in Auto- 
graphs." 

Dr. William Bradley Otb's critical study of ** Amer- 
ican Verse, 1625-1807," to be issued at once bj Messrs. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., is based upon a careful investigation 
of the origrinal editions in all ih» older American libra- 
ries, and much of its material has never before been 
mentioned in any history or bibliography of Xmerican 
verse. The book will contain an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy and a careful index. 

A volume entitled ** Characters and Events of Roman 
History," by Professor Guglielmo Ferrero, is annonnred 
by the Messrs. Putnam. The book consists of a series 
of studies of the great men and women of ancient Rome, 
and of critical moments and events in Roman history. 
These studies were originally delivered as lectures at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, at Columbia Univeraify 
in New York, and at the University of Chicago. 

James A. Le Roy, secretary to William H. Taft in 
the Philippines, and later American consul at Dozango^ 
Mexico, died February 28, in the military hospital at 
Fort Bayard, New Mexico. Mr. Le Roy contributed 
numerous articles to the periodical press on matters re- 
lating to the Philippines. He was an occasional con- 
tributor to The Dial, the present issue containing one 
of the last products of his pen. 

A rare old periodical, ^ The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger," which reflected the literary life of the South 
from 1834 to 1864, has recently been added, in a com- 
plete set, to the library of the University of Texas, 
through ike generosity of Mr. H. P. Hilliard of St. Louis. 
Few libraries and still fewer book-dealers can now point 
to a full set of this interesting old magazine on their 
shelves, and the institution at Austin is justified in tak- 
ing pride in this acquisition. 

Popular editions of Marlowe and Ben Jonaon, uni- 
form with ** The Shakespeare Apocrypha " which Mr. 
C. F. Tucker Brooke recently edited, axe announoed by 
the Oxford University Press. The ** Marlowe " is being 
edited by Mr. Tucker Brooke and Professor Walter 
Raleigh, and the « Jonson" (which will, of course, fill 
more than one volume) by Mr. Percy Simpson. As 
already known, a library edition of Ben Jonson's Works, 
edited by Professor C. H. Herford and Mr. Percy Simp- 
son, has been in preparation at Oxford for some time. 

A recent English note announcing that Mr. John Mur- 
ray was to undertake a << Life of the Honorable Mrs. 
Norton," by Miss Alice Perkins, is American news by 
way of London, for Miss Peridns is a New Yoricer, and 
after she had offered this manuscript to Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. they arranged to publish it jointly with Mr. 
Murray. Mrs. Norton, the author of *< Kathleen Mav- 
oumeen," was a granddaughter of Sheridan, and with her 
sbters. Lady Dufferin and the Duchess of Somerset, 
made up the " three graces " of Georgian society. 

The Committee in charge of the Lincoln Centenaiy 
Celebration in Chicago heive arranged with Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. to bring out inunediately in book 
form the more important addresses delivered during 
the Centenary Week. The material will be prepared 
under the supervision of Mr. N. W. MaeChesney* 
Chairman of the Lincoln Centenary Committee, aiid 
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the Yolnme will be illustiated with portraits of the 
difltingniBhed speakers, photographs of the Lincoln 
Monuments in Chicago, and reproductions of the bnmze 
plaques placed in the Chicago schools in commemora- 
tion of tiie Centenary. The book can hardly iujl to 
prove both interesting and valuable. 

The Rev. Dr. Theodore Ledyaid Cuyler, well-known 
as a Presbyterian clergyman and as a writer, died on 
February 26 at his Brooklyn home, in his eighty-eighth 
year. He was a graduate of Princeton College and of 
the Princeton Theolog^ical Seminary, and from 1860 to 
1890 was pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in the city where he died. He was prominent 
in public life, and, in 1856, helped to organize the 
Republican party. He was an indefatigable contrib- 
ntor to the periodical press, and the author of a long 
list of books. 

The London ** Spectator " was one of the earliest mag- 
azines to carry general advertising, and the recent pur- 
ehase of a complete file by Harvard University has 
enabled Mr. Lawrence Lewis to make an interesting 
study of this advertising, in a book to be published by 
Houghton MifRin Company this Spring. The volume 
is called '<The Advertisements of the Spectator: Being 
a study of the Literature, History and Manners of Queen 
Anne's England as they are reflected therein, as well 
as an illustration of the Origins of the Art of Adver- 
tising, with an Appendix of representative Advertise^ 
ments now for the first time reprinted." 



Announcembnts of Spring Books. 



The Dial's annual list of books annowioed for Spring 
publication, herewith presented, forms an interesting epitome 
of American publishing setivitieB for the present Spring and 
coming Summer. All the books here listed are presumably 
new books — new editions not being indnded nnlefls having 
new form or matter. The omission from the present list of 
any prominent publishers in the regolar trade is due solely to 
the fisct that sneh pnblisben failed to respond to our requests 
for data regarding their Spring books. 

BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Joan of Arc, by Anatole France, trans, bf 
Winifred Stephens, 2 vols., lllns., |8. net. — The Mak- 
ing of Carlyie, by R. S. Craig, illus., $4. net. — Maria 
Edgeworth and her Circle in the Dsts of Bonaparte 
and Bourbon, by Constance Hill, iflns., |6. net — 
Ladies Fair and Frail, sketches of the demi-monde 
during the eighteenth century, by Horace Bleackleyt 
with portraits reproduced from contemporary sources, 
$5. net. — ^The Love Affairs of Napoleon, by Joseph 
Turquan, trans, from the Blench by James L. May, 
illus., $6. net. — ^Thomas Hood, his life and times, by 
Walter Jerrold, iUns., $5. net. — ^A Sister of Prince 
Rupert, Elizabeth Princess Palatine Abbess of Here- 
ford, by Elisabeth Godfrey, illus., |4. net. — Ctear 
Franck, a study, trans, from the French of Vincent 
d'Indy, with introduction by Rosa Newmarch, $2.50 
net. — The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Ciro AM, 
trans, from the Italian, $1.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Life of Edgar Allan Poe, including his correspondence 
with men of letters, by George B. Woodberry, 2 vols., 
illus., |5. net. — Autobiography of Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler, with a supplementary Memoir l^ his 
wife, illus. — Life, Letters, and Journals of George 
Ticknor; new illustrated edition, with introduction 
by Ferris Greenslet, 2 vols. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Old Friends, by William Winter, lllua, $3. net. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 

Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, by Wilbur L. Cross, 
illus. — English Men of Letters, American series, new 
vol. : Walt Whitman, by George R. Carpenter, 75 cts. 
net. — Robert T. Hayne and his Times, by Theodore D. 
Jervey, illus. (Macmlllan Co.) 

My Story, by Hall Calne, illus., $2. net. — The Princesse 
de Lamballe, by B. C. Hardy, $3.50 net. (D. Apple- 
ton A Co.) 



Great Actors of the Eighteenth Century, by Karl Mant- 
zius, illus., $8.50 nel — French Men of Letters series, 
new vol. : Charles Augnstin Sainte-Beuve, by George 
McLean Harper, with portrait, $1.50 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Robespierre and the French Revolution, by Charles F. 
Warwick, illus. from rare engravings, $2.60 net.— 
American Crisis Series, new vols. : Stonewall Jackson, 
by Henry Alexander White; John Brown, by W. B. 
Burghardt DuBols ; each with frontispiece portrait, 
$1.25 net. - (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and the History of Christian 
Science, hy Georglne Milmlne, |2. net. — Little Master- 
pieces of Autobiography, edited by George lies, 6 vola, 
with photogravure frontispiece, $4.50 net. (Donble- 
day, Fagi&ft Co.) 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by Sir Otto Tre- 
velyan, enlarged and complete edition, including Ma- 
daulav*s Marginal Notes, in 2 vols., $5. ; in one vol., 
$2. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson, Bishop of St An- 
drews, by Arthur James Mason, 2 vols., with portrait. 
— Historical Letters and Memoirs of Scottish (Catho- 
lics, 1625-1793, by W. Forbes Leith, 2 vola, illus. — 
The Curious Case of Lady Purbeck, a scandal of the 
XVIIth century, by the author of **The Life of Sir 
Kcuelm Dlgby.^* (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Fair Women at Fontalnebleau, by Frank Hamel, with 
portraits, $8.60 net. — Fresh Fields and Green Pas- 
tures, by Mrs. Panton, |3.50 net — Nietzsche, his life 
and work, by M. A. Mtigge, with etched portrait, $8. 
net. (BrentaDo*s.) 

Queen Anne and her Court, by P. F. William Ryan, 2 
vols., illus., $6. net (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Some Eminent Victorians, by J. Comyns Carr, illus., t8.50 
net — The Sisters of Napoleon, by w. R. H. Trowbridge, 
illus., $3.75 net. (Charles Scrlbner's Sons.) 

George Borrow, by R. A. J. Walling, with frontispiece, 
11.75 net (Cassell ft Co.) 

Life of Lincoln, by Henry C. Whitney, edited by Marion 
Mills Miller, 2 vols., with portraits, |2.50 net 
(Baker ft Taylor Co.) 

Grover Cleveland, the Man, by Jesse Lynch Williams, 
illus., 50 cts. net. (Dodd, Mead ft Co.) 

HISTORY. 

History of the City of New York, by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, 2 vols. — Statistical and Chronological 
History of the United States Navy, by Robert W. 
Neeser, 2 vols. — Stories from American History, new 
vol. — The Story of the Great Lakes, by Edward Chan- 
nlng and Marion F. Lansing, illus., $1.50. — History 
of the State of Washington, by Bdmond S. Meany. — 
Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, by W. 
Warde Fowler, with maps and plans. — ^The Roman 
Assemblies, by George w. Botsford. — History of the 
New Testament Times In Palestine, by Shailer Math- 
ews, new revised edition. (Macmlllan Co.) 

Orialnal Narratives of Early American History, new voL : 
Narratives of New Netherland, edited by J. F. Jame- 
son, with maps and fac-simile reproductions, $8. net — 
A History of Egypt, by James Henry Breasted, new 
edition revised and enlarged, illus. and with new and 
improved mftpe, |5. net. — Siena, the story of a medl»- 
vaf commune, by Ferdinand ScheviU, illus., |2.50 net 
— History of Centemporary Civilization, by Charles 
Selgnobos, trans, by A. H. Wilde, $1.25 net. — France 
since Waterloo, by W. Grlngton Berry, illus., $1.50 
net (Charles Scrlbner's Sons.) 

New Light on Ancient Egypt, by G. Maspero, $4. net 
(D. Appleton ft Co.) 

The Story of New Netherland, by William Elliot Griffls, 
illus., $1.25 net. — Our Naval War with France, by 
Gardner W. Allen, illus., $1.50 net (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

The Romance of American Expansion, by H. Addin^on 
Bruce, illus., $1.50 net — The Apprenticeship of Wash- 
ington, by George Hodges, $1.25 net (Moffat, Yard 
ft Co.) 

Progressive Pennsylvania, by James M. Swank, $5. net — 
The Third French Republic, by EYederick Lawton, 
illus., $3.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, by Houston 
S. Chamberlain, trans, from the German by John 
Lees, with introduction by Lord Redesdale, 2 vols., 
$8. net (John Lane Co.) 

The Huguenots, Catherine de Medici and Philip the Sec- 
ond, 1559-76, by James Westfall Thompson. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Romances of the French Revolution, by G. Lenotre, 2 
vols., illus., $6. net. (Brentano's.) 

The Statesmanship of Andrew Jackson, as shown In his 
writings and speeches, collected and edited by Francis 
Newton Thorpe, $2.50. (Tandy-Thomas Co.) 

The Death of Lincoln, by Clara E. Laughlin, illus., $1.50 
net. (Doubleday, Page ft Co.) 
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Political History of England, by yariooa authors, onder 
editorship of William Hunt and Reginald Lane Poole, 
12 vole.. Vol. IX., 1702 to 1760, l)y I. S. Leadam, 
with index and maps, S2.00 net. — Ireland under the 
Stuarts and during the Interregnum, by Richard Bag- 
well, Vols. I. and II., 1603-1660, with maps. (Long- 
mans, Oreen, & Co.) 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Lore Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 
edited by Alexander Carlyle, 2 vols., with portraits, 
$8. net — The Last Journals of Horace Walpole, being 
his memoirs of the reign of George III. from 1771 to 
1783. edited, with introduction, by A. Francis Steuart, 
2 vols., with portraits reproduced from contemporary 
pictures, $7. net — The Journal of John Mayne during 
a Tour on the Continent unon its Re-openlng after the 
Fall of Napoleon, 1814, edited by John Mayne Colles, 
iUus., $4. net — William Shakespeare, player, play- 
maker, and poet, a reply to George Greenwood, by 
H. C. Beaching, $1. net — The Shakespeare Problem, 
Canon Beeching answered, a rejoinder to Canon 
Beeching and others, by George Greenwood, $1. net 
(John Lane Co.) 
Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon, Baron Veru- 
1am of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, together with 
some others, now for the first time deciphered by 
William Stone Booth, illus. with facsimiles and acros- 
tic figures, $6. net — ^The People at Play, by Rollin 
Lynde Hartt, illus. and decorated by the author. — 
Mj Cranford, a phase of the quiet life, by Arthur 
Gflman, $1.25 net. — Shakespeare and his Critics, by 
Charles F. Johnson, $1.50 net — The Advertisements 
of "The Spectator,*' by Lawrence Lewis, with intro- 
duction by (}eorge L. Klttredge. (Houghton MiflHn 
Co.) 
Piccadilly to Pall Mall, by Ralph Nevill and Charles B. 
Jernlngham, illus. in photogravure, $3.60 net — Playa, 
Acting, and Music, by Arthur Srmons, new revised 
edition, $2. net — ^The Romantic Movement in Bn^ish 
Poetry, by Arthur Symons. — Wisdom of the Bast 
series, new vol.: The Confessions of Al Ghassali, 
trans, from the Persian into Bngllsh for the first 
time by Claud Field, 40 cts. net. — Bngllsh Library, 
new vol. : Stories of Libraries and Book Collecting, bv 
Bmest A. Savage, 75 cts. net. (B. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Shelley, by Francis Thompson, f 1. net — Bgolsts, a book 
of supermen, by James Huneker, $1.50 net (Charles 
Scrlbner's Sons.) 
Peace and Happiness, by Lord Avebury, $1.50 net. — The 
Playhouse and the Play, by Percy MacKaye. — ^The 
Oldest English Epic, by Francis B. Gummere. — The 
Ancient Greek Historians, by J. B. Bury. (Bfacmll- 
lan Co.) 
The Springs of Helicon, a study in the progress of Bn- 
gllsh poetry from Chaucer to Milton, by J. W. 
Mackail. — Prophecy and Poetry, studies in Isaiah 
and Browning, bv Arthur Rogers, $1.25 net. (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) 
Poat-Augustan Poets, by H. E. Butler. — Earlier Latin 
Poets, including the Augustans, by Nowell Smith. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
Studies in Several Literatures, by Harry Thurston Peck, 
$1.20 net. — (^ilture by Self-uelp, in 'a literary, aca- 
demic, or an oratorical career, by Robert Waters, 
$1.20 net. (Dodd, Mead A Co.) 
French Literature, by A. K. Konta, $2. net. — Gterman 
Literature, by Thomas (^Ivin, $1.75 net — Essajrs, bv 
G. Stanley HalL $1.60 net — Our Village, by Joseph 
C. Lincoln, $1.50 net (D. Appleton & Co.) 
American Verse, 1626-1807, by William Bradley Otis, 
$1.75 net — Nature's Help to Happiness, by John War- 
ren Achorn, 50 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard St Co.) 
The Paradise or Garden of the Holy Fathers, being his- 
tories of the anchorites, recluses, coenobites, monks, 
and ascetic fathers of the deserts of Bgypt between 
A. D. CCL. and A. D. CCCC, compiled by Athanasius, 
Archbishop of Alexandria; Palladlus, Bishop of Hel- 
enopolis ; Saint Jerome and others ; trans, out of the 
Syriac, with notes and introduction, by Ernest A. 
WalUs Budge. 2 vols., with frontispiece reproductions 
from the Syriac MS., $4. net — New Medieval Library, 
new vols. : Early Bngllsh Romances of Love, edited 
in modern English, with introduction and notes, by 
Edith Rlckert ; Early English Romances of Friendship, 
edited in modern English, with introduction and notes, 
by Edith Rlckert ; each illus. by photogravures after 
illuminations in contemporary MSS., per vol., $2. 
net (Duflield & Co.) 
Three Plays of Shakespeare, by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, 75 cts. net. (Harper ft Brothers.) 
Little People, by Richard Whlteing, $1.50 net. (Cassell 

ft Co.) 
Bfaklng the Most of Ourselves, talks for young people, 
by Calvin Dill Wilson, second series, $1. — True Man- 
hood, by James, (Ordinal Gibbons, 50 cts. net. (A. C. 
McCiurg ft Co.) 



The Perfect Wagnertte, a commentary on the Ring of 
the Niblungs, by G. Bernard Shaw, new edition, witk 
new introduction, $1.26. — ^The Wisdom Series, wv 
vols.: The Wisdom of Walt Whitman, edited by 
Laurens Maynard, $1. net (Brentano's.) 

Why We Love Lincoln, by James Creelman, $1.25 net 
(Outing Publishing Co.) 

The Poetry of Jesus, bv Bdwin Markham^ $1.20 net 
(Doubleday, Page ft Cfo.) 

The Works of James Buchanan, collected and edited \a 
John Bassett Moore, 12 vols.. Vol. VI., $6. net (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Artemis to Acttton, and other verse, by Edith WhirUn. 
$1. net— Semiramis, and other plavs, by Olive Tilford 
Dargan, $1. net — Artemlsion. IdyllB and aonss, by 
Maurice Hewlett $1* net (Charles Scrtbner's Sons.) 

The Blue Bird, a fiUir play in five acta, by Msvto 
Maeterlinck, trans, by Alexander Teizeira de Mattoi, 

fl.20 net. — ^Towards the Light, by Princess Miiy 
laradja, 60 cts. net (Dodd, Mead ft Co.) 

When Lincoln Died, and other poems, by Bdward W. 
Thomson, $1.25 net— The Great Divide, by WlUUua 
Vaughn Moody. $1. net — ^The Faith Healer, by Will- 
iam Vaughn Moody, $1. net (Houghton Mifflin Co.i 

Lincoln, a centenary ode, by Percy BfacKaye, 75 cte.- 
Tha Melting Pot by Israel ZangwUU $1. net (Vac- 
miUan Co.) 

New Poems, by Richard Le Gallienne, $1.60. — Songs from 
the Garden of Kama, by Laurence Hope, iilos., |1 
net. — ^The Book of Living Poets, by Walter Jerrold. 

52.50 net — Champlain, a drama In three acts, by 
. M. Harper, $1.75 net — Carmlna, by Thonuu A. I 
Daly, $1. net (John Lane Co.) ' 

Poems, by William Winter, author's edition, with frontis- 
piece, $3. net; limited large paper edition, $15. net 
(Moflkit, Yard ft Co.) 

The Blue and the Gray, by F. M. Finch, with introdQ^ 
tion by Andrew W. White. $1.30 net. — Salvage, by 
Owen Seaman, $1.26 net (Henry Holt ft Co.) 

The Admirable Bashvllle, a play founded on the author's 
novel, "Cashel Byron's Profession," with a note on 
Priseflghting, by G. Bernard Shaw, 60 cts. net 
(Brentano's.) 

The World's Triumph, by Louis James Block, $1.26 net- 
Day Dreams of Greece, by Charles Wharton Stort 
75 cts. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Stor-Glow and Song, by Charles Buxton Going, H^O 
net— Rubaiyat of Bridge, by Carolyn Wells, lllue. ia 
color, $1. (Harper ft Brothers.) 

The Magic Casement, a book of fairy poems, •ejecte?„"5 
arranged, with Introduction and notes, by Alfred 
Noyes, Ulus., $2. net (B. P. Dutton ft Co.) 

Our Benny, by Mary B. Waller, $1. net (Little, Brown, 
& Co.) 

Love. Faith and Bndeavor, by Harvey (Larson Grumbine. 
$1. net. — St Peter, by Richard Arnold Greene, |l> 
net.— A Motley Jest, by Oscar Fay Adams, $1. net 
(Sherman. French ft Co.) 

FICTION. 

The Story of Thyrsa, by Alice Brown, with fronti8{dcee 
in color, $1.85 net— Dragon's Blood, by Henir MMag 
Rldeout illus. in color, ^1.20 net— Gambolling wttb 
Galatea, a pleasant pastoral of Beau^ and her Besstt, 
by Curtis Dunham, Illus. in color, $1.16 net — On »e 
Road to Arden, by Margaret Morse, illus., $1. net-- 
A Lincoln Conscript by Homer Greene, lllos., fLM- 
— ^Through Welsh Doorways, by Jeannette Marn. 
Illus. in tint, $1.10 net (Houghton MlflUn Co.) 

The Chippendales, by Robert Grant $1.60.— The WWte 
Mice, by Richard Harding Davis, iUns. $l:60--»'- 
Justice Raffles, by E. W. Homung, $1.60.— The K^ 
of Arcadia, by Francis Lynde, illus., $l-50.— In tb« 
Wake of tne Green Banner, by Eugene Paul Uetm, 
illus., $1.50. — ^The Lodger Overhead, and others, ly 
Charles Belmont Davis. Ulus., $1.50.— The Bntieri 
Story, by Arthur Train, illus., $1.25.— 'Thla, My Son, 
by Ren6 Bazin, $1.25. (Charles Scribo^s Sons.) 

The White Sister, by F. Marion Crawford, $1.60.— A new 
novel, by Gertrude Atherton, $1.50.— Jimbo, by Algtf; 
non Blackwood, $1.25 net — ^The Three Brothers, by 
Eden PhlUpotts, $1.50.— The Straw, by Rina Bamtajj 
$1.50. — Poppea of the Post Office, by the author « 
"The Garden of a Communter's Wife," $1.60. («««• 
mlllan Co.) ^ 

Aramlnta, by J. C. Snaith. $1.50.— The Black Crow, by 
Olive M. Brlggs, with frontispiece In color by !▼»• 
owskl, $1.50.— The Black Flier, by Edith Macmft 
with frontispiece in color. $1.5().— The Ring and 1W 
Man, by (?yrus Townsend Brady, Ulus., $1.50.— Tje 
Plotting of Frances Ware, by James Locks, witB 
frontispiece in color, $1.50. — ^The Diary of a Show 
Girl, by Grace Luce Irwin, Ulus., $1. — ^Father AJci; 
ham, by Ida Tarbell. 50 cts. net. (Moffat ^ard ft Co» 
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The Bronie Bell, by Louis Joseph Vance, lUas. In color, 
11.60. — The Glass House, by Florence Morse Klngsley, 
illus» $1.60. — The Hands of Compulsion, by Amelia 
E. Barr, with frontispiece, |1.60. — Klngsmead, by 
Bettina yon Hutten, with frontispiece In color, $1.50. 
— The Pulse of Life, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, $1.50. — 
The Royal End, by Henry Harland, $1.60. — The Girl 
and the Bill, by Bannister Merwln, lUus. In color, 
f 1.60 — The Whirl, by Foxcroft Davis, illus. in color, 
$1.60. — The Music Master, by Charles Klein, lUus. in 
color, $1.60. — ^The Alternative, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcne<m, illus. in color, $1.26. — Out in the Open, a 
study in temperament, by Lucas Malet, Illus.. $1.26. — 
The Hand on the Latch, by Mary Cholmondeley, illus., 
$1.26. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Simeon Tetlow's Shadow, by Jennette Lee, with frontls- 

Kiece, $1.60. — The Wiles of Sexton Maglnnls, by 
[aurlce Francis Egan, illus., S1.50. — Mr. Opp, by 
Alice H^an Rice, illus., $1. — Old Lady Number 81. 
by Louise Forsslund, $1. — Merely Players, stories of 
stage folk, by Virginia Tracy, $1.60. (Century Co.) 

With the Night Mail, by Budyard Kipling, illus. In color, 
$1. net — ^Roads of Destiny, by O. Henry, $1.60. — The 
Good One, by Miriam Michelson, illus. in color, $1.60. 
— Daphne in Fltsrov Street, by B. Neabit, with front- 
ispiece in color. $1.60. — ^The Kingdom of Earth, by 
Anthony Partridge, illus., $1.60. — ^The Master, by Irv- 
ing Bacheller, $1.60. — ^The Climber, by E. F. Benson, 
with frontispiece in tint, $1.40 net — ^The Cords of 
Vanity, by James Branch Cabell, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.60. — The Patience of John Morland, by Biary 
Dillon, illus. in color, $1.60. — Salvator, by Perceval 
Gibbon, $1.60. — Much Ado about Peter, by Jean Web- 
ster, illus., $1.60. — The Wild Geese, by Stanley J. 
Weyman, illus., $1.60. — Set in Silver, by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson, $1.60. — ^The Landlubbers, by Ger- 
trude King, illus. in color, $1.60. — Exekiel by Lucy 
Pratt, UIuSm $1. — Old Jim Case of South HoUow. by 
Edward I. Rice, with frontispiece, $1. net — A Prince 
of Dreamers, by Flora Annie Steel, $1.26 net — In 
the Valley of the Shadows, by Thomas Lee Woolwlne, 
illus. in color, $1. — Irresolute Catherine, by Violet 
Jacob, $1. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Children of the Summer, by William Dean Howells, 
illus., $1.50. — The Hand-made Gentleman, by Irving 
Bacheller, with frontispiece, $1.60. — ^Wallace Rhodes, 
by Norah Davis, $1.50. — ^The Inner Shrine, anony- 
mous, Illus., $1.60. — Mad Barbara, by Warwick Deep- 
ing, with frontispiece in color, $1.60. — Jason, by 
Justus Miles Forman. Illus.. $1.60. — The Actress, by 
Louise Closser Hale, Illus., $1.60. — Katrine, by Elinor 
Macartney Lane, with frontispiece, $1.50. — ^The Gor- 
geous Borgia, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, with front- 
ispiece in color, $1.60. — The Lady of the White Veil, 
by Rose 0*Neil, $1.60. — Peter, Peter, a romance out 
of town, by Maude Radford warren, illus., $1.50. — 
The Planter, by Herman Whltaker, $1.60. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Fame's Pathway, by H. C. Chatfleld-Taylor, illus.. $1.60. 
— Elisabeth Visits America, by Elinor (ilyn, $1.60. — 
Rachel Lorlan, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, $1.60. — 
Idolatry, by Alice Perrln, $1.60. — Christopher Hib- 
hault, Boadmaker, by Margaret Bryant, $1.60. — 
Syrinx, by Lawrence North, with frontispiece, $1.60. — 
The Cuckoo's Nest, by Martha Gilbert Dickinson 
Bianchi, $1.60. — Houses of Glass, by Helen Mackay, 
$1.60. (Duffleld ft Co.) 

The Pilgrim's March, by H. H. Bashford. $1.60. — Home- 
spun, by Lottie B. Parker, $1.60. — ^Tne Lady of the 
Imiamos, by Adele M. Shaw and Carmellta Beckwith, 
$1.60. — Less than Kin, by Alice Duer Miller, $1.26. — 
The Runaway Place, by William P. Eaton and E. M. 
Underhill, $1.26. (Henry Holt ft COw) 

The Llttie Gods, a masque of the Far East by Rowland 
Thomas, illus., $1.60. — Red Horse Hill, by Sidney 
McCall, $1.60. — ^The Strain of White, by Ada Wood- 
ruff Anderson, illus., $1.60. — In a Mysterious Way, 
by Anne Warner, illus., S1.60. — But Still a Man, by 
Margaret L. Knapp, $1.60. — ^A Royal Ward, by Percy 
Brebner, $1.60. — The Bridge Builders, by Anna Chapin 
Ray, $1.60. — The Whips of Time, by Arabella Kenealy, 
illus., $1.60. — The Miracles of Antichrist, by Selma 
Lagerl6f, trans, from the Swedish by Pauline Bancroft 
Flach, new edition, $1.60. — Invisible Links, by Selma 
Lagerlof, trans, by Pauline Bancroft Flach, new edi- 
tion, $1.60. (Little, Brown, ft Co.) 

Bill Truetell, a story of theatrical life, by Georee H. 
Brennan, illus. in color, etc., $1.60. — ^The Delafleld 
Affair, by Florence Finch Kelly, illus. in color, $1.60. 
— ^MlMlon Tales in the Days of the Dons, by Mrs. 
A. S. C. Forbes, illus. In tint, $1.60. (A. C. McCIurg 
ft Co.) 

Elusive Isabel, by Jacques E*utrelle, $1.60. — The Bill 
Toppers, by Andre Castalgne, $1.60. — Infatuation, by 
Lloyd Osboume, illus., $1.60. — The Man in Lower 
Ten, by Mary Roberts Rlnehart, illus., $1.60. — Loaded 
Dice, by Ellery H. Clark, Illus., $1.26. (Bobbs-Mer- 



Special Messenger, by Robert W. Chambers. — The Man 
without a Shadow, by Oliver Cabot, $1.60.-— Master- 
builders, by J. E. Dunning, $1.60.— The Lady without 
Jewels, by Arthur (Goodrich, $1.60. — ^The Raven, by 
(George C. Haielton, $1.60. — Brothers All, by Maarten 
Maartens, $1.60. — ^The Toll of the Sea, by Roy Nor- 
ton, $1.60. — ^The Morals of (Jermaine, by u. C. Row- 
land, $1.60.— A Year Out of Life, by Mary E. Waller, 
$1.60.— A King In Khaki, by H. K. Webster, $1.50. 
(D. Appleton ft Co.) 

Mary Gray, by Katharine Tynan, illus. in color, $1.60. — 
The Amethyst Cross, by Fergus Hume, with frontis- 

gece in color, $1.60. — The Hate of Man, by Headon 
Ul, with frontispiece in color, ft 1.60.^A Life's Ar- 
rears, by Florence Warden, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50. — Ships of Desire, by Kate Horn, with frontis- 

£lece, $1.60. — ^The Interrupted Kiss, by Richard 
[arsh, with frontispiece in color, $1.50. — Hoodman 
Grey. Christian, by David Raeburn, with frontispiece, 
ftl.oO. — The Lure of Eve, by Edith Mary Moore, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.60. — A Daughter of the Storm, 
by Frank H. Shaw, with frontispiece in color, $1.60. — 
The Secret Paper, by Walter Wood, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.60. — ^The Wreathed Dagger, by Margaret 
Young, with frontispiece In color, $1.60. (Cassell ft 
Co.) 

The Woman In Question, by John Reed Scott, illus. In 
color, $1.50. — ^The Winning Chance, by Elisabeth J. 
Budgetto, with frontispiece In color, $1.60. — ^Love's 
Privilege, by Stella M. Dtlring, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.60. — Lanier of the Cavalry, by Charles King, 
illus., $1.26. (J. B. Llpplncott Co.) 

Aline of the Grand Woods, by Nevll G. Henshaw, $1.50. 
— ^Nora Conough, by W. B. Henderson, $1.26. — Bv the 
Shores of Arcady, by Isabel Graham Baton, $1.26. 
(Outing PubUshlng Co.) 

The Lost Cabin Mine, by Frederick Nlven, $1.60.— The 
Third Circle, by Frank Norrls, with frontispiece, 
$1.60. — ^A Daughter of France, by Constance Eliza- 
beth liaud, $1.50. — Galahad Jones, by Arthur H. 
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Adams, $l.bo. — Joan of the Hills, by T. B. Clegg, 
$1.60.— Chip, by F. E. Mills Young, {1.60.— The 
Measure of our Youth, by Alice Herbert, $1.60. — ^The 
Holy Mountain, anonymous, $1.60 — The Odd Man, bv 
Arnold Holcombe, $1.60. — Diana Dethroned, by W. M. 
Letts, $1.60. — The Congress Fan, by Charles Lowe, 
$1.60. — The Disappearance of the Dean, by W. Bar- 
rawell Smith, $1.60. — Sixpennv Pieces, by A. Nell 
Lyons, $1.50. — Maurin of the Maures, by Jean Aleard, 
trans, by Alfred Allinson, $1.60. — Maurin the Illus- 
trious, by Jean Aleard, trans, by Alfred Allinson, 
$1.60. — Someone Pays, by Noel Barwell, $1.60. (John 
Lane Go.) 

Thrice Armed, by Harold Bindloss, $1.60. — ^The Glory of 
the Conquered, by Susan Glaspell, $1.60. — ^Partners 
Three, by Victor Mapes, $1.26. (Frederick A Stokes 
Co.) 

The Watchers of the Plains, a tale of the western prai- 
ries, by Rldgwell CuUum, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.60. (George W. Jacobs ft Co.) 

Miss Minerva and William Green Hill, by Frances Boyd 
Calhoun, illus, $1. — A Woman for Mayor, by Helen 
M. Winslow, illus., $1.60. (Reilly ft Britton Co.) 

The Chrysalis, by Harold Morton Kramer, illus., $1.60. 
(Lothrop, Lee ft Shepard Co.) 

The Full Glory of Dlantha, a novel of New York life, 
by Mrs. Pmlip VerriU Mighels, $1.50. (Forbes ft Co.) 

The Perfume of the Lady in Black, by Gaston Leroux, 
illus., $1.50. — The Magnate, by Robert Bison, ft 1.60. — 
The Blindness of Virtue, by CTosmo Hamilton. $1.60. — 
The Beetle, a mystery, by Richard Marsh, $1.60. 
(Brentano's.) 

The Young Nemesis, by Frank T. Bullen, Illus. in color, 
$1.60. (E. P. Dutton ft Co.) 

The Hand of C^d, by Cora Bennett Stephenson, with 
frontispiece, $lT60. (Ball Publishing Co.) 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

With Rifle in Five Continents, by Paul Nledieck, Ulus., 
$6. net. — Mexico, by C. Reginald Enoch, illus., $3. 
net — The Real Japan, studies in contemporary Japan- 
ese manners, morals, administrations, and politics, 
by Sir Henry Norman, new edition, illus., $1.60 net. — 
Emgland and the English, from an American point of 
view, by Price Collier, $1.60 net. — France of the 
French, by B. H. Barker, illus., $1.60 net. (Charles 
Scrlbner's Sons.) 

Portugal In 1008, bv Ernest Oldmeadow, illus., $8.60 
net. — A British OtAcer In the Balkans, by Major 
Percy Henderson, illus., $3.60 net. — Behind the veil 
In Persia, by M. E. Hume-Grlfflth, with narratives of 
experiences In both countrles^^by A. Hume-Grlfflth, 
Illus., $8.60 net. — Among the wild Tribes of Afghan 
Frontiers, by T. L. Pennell, with introduction by 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, illus., $3.60 net (J. B. 
Llpplncott Co.) 
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^ X n?2Pa **? u*? J5*;l?*°» ^t Wilfred T. Grenf ell, lllu8.-- 
1909 Satchel Guide to Europe, by W. J. Bolfe. with 
maps and plans, $1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Letters from China, with particular reference to the Em- 
press Dowager and the women of China, by Sarah 
Pike Conger, lllus., $2.75 net.— A Summer In Tour- 
alne, by Frederick Lees, lllus. In color, etc., S2.75 
net.— The Andean Land, by Chase S. Osborn, 2 vols., 
lllus., |5. net.— The Empire of the East, Japan as it 
was, Is, and will be, by H. B. Montgomery, lllus. in 
color, etc., $2.50 net. (A, C. McClurg ft Co!) 

Tunis and Kalrouan, Carthage, etc., by Graham R. L 
Petrle, lllus. In color by the author, $4.80 net. — Vest 
Pocket Guide to Paris, iUus. with maps and plans. 
50 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page ft Co.) 

Seekers in Sicily, by Elizabeth Blsland, $2.60 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

One Irish Summer, by William Bleroy Curtis, lllus., $2. 
net (Ehiffleld ft Co.) 

Through Binland, by A. MacCallum Scott, $1.25 net 
(E. P. Dutton ft Co.) 

A Naturalist in Tasmania, by Geoffrey Smith, lllus. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Peru, its story, people, and religion, by Geraldine Guin- 
ness, lllus., $2.50 net— By the Great Wall, selected 
correspondence of Isabella Biggs Williams, 1866-1897. 
with introduction by Arthur H. Smith, $1.50 net- 
Spain of To-day from Within, with autobiography of 
the author, by Manuel Andujar, lllus., $1.25.— Day- 
break in Korea, by Mrs. W. M. Baird, illus., 50 cts. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Bvery-Day Japan, by Arthur Lloyd, with Introduction by 
Count Tadasu Hayashl, illus. in color, etc., $4. net.-— 
Quaint Subjects of the King, by John Foster Fraser, 
lllus.. $1.75. (Cassell ft Co.) ' 

The Man-Eaters of Tsavo, by J. H. Patterson, new and 
cheaper edition, illus., $1.75 net. (Macmlllan Co.) 

ART. -ARCHITECTURE. - MUSIC. 

Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance, by Wilhelm 
Bode, illus., $4. net.— Great Masters of Dutch and 
Flemish Painting, by Wilhelm Bode, iUus^ $2. net- 
Art in Great Britain and IreUnd, by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong, lllus. in color, etc., $1.50 net — English Houses 
and Gardens in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, by Mervin MacCartney, illus., $6. net — ^The 
Art of the Plasterer, by George P. Bankart, lllus., 
$10. net — The Domestic Architecture of Great Brit- 
tain during the Tudor Period, Part II., illus., per set 
of 3 parts, $48. — History of Painting in Italy, by 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, new edition re- 
vised and enlarged In 6 vols., Vol. III., lllus., $6. net 
—A Study of the History of Music, by Edward Dick- 
inson, new enlarged edition, with bibliographical sup- 
plement, $2.50 net— Drawings of Great Masters, new 
vols. : Alfred Stevens, by Hugh Stannus ; Watteau. by 
Octave Uzanne; each Ulus., $2.50 net (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

The Acropolis of Athens, by Martin L. D'Ooge, illus., 
fit* 'let.-Greek Architecture, by Allan Marquand, 
lllus.— Grove's Dictionary of Music, revised and en- 
larged under the editorship of J. Fuller Maltland, 
Vol. v., completing the edition, $5. net (Macmlllan 
Co.) 

Medieval Architecture, by Arthur Kingsley Porter. 2 
vols., illus., $15. net (Baker ft Taylor Co.) 

Builders of Spain, by Clara C. Perkins, 2 vols., Ulus.. $5. 
net.— French Cathedrals and Chateaux, by Clara C. 
Perkins, new edition, 2 vols., illus., $5. net. (Henry 
Holt ft Co.) ' 

The Spanish Series, edited by Albert F. Calvert, new 
vols.: Madrid, Boyal Palaces of Spain, El Greco: 
each illus., $1.50 net. — Studio Year-Book of Decora- 
M^®^AS» ^®"®» ^^^^^- *^ color, etc., paper, $2.50 net: 
cloth $8. net — Grieg and his Music, by H. T. Finck. 
new edition, illus., $2.50 net (John Lane Co.) 

Grammar of Lettering, a handbook of alphabets, by 
Andrew W. Lyons, lllus. in color, $2.50 net (J. b". 
Llpplncott Co.) 

History of Architectural Development 3 vols.. Vol. II.. 
Medieval, by F. M. Simpson, illus. (Longmans. 
Green, ft Co.) 

A Handbook of Modem French Painting, by D. Cady 
Baton, lllus., $2. net (Dodd, Mead ft Co.) 

Collector's Handbooks, new vol.: Wedgwood, by N. Hud- 
son Moore, lllus., $1. net. — Masterpieces in Color, 
new vols. : Whistler, Rubens, Constable, Memllng : 
Ulus. in color, each 65 cts. net; leather, $1.50 net 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Cassell's House Decoration, edited by Paul N. Hasluck, 
illus. in color, etc., $8. net. — Cassell's Boyal Academy. 
Pictures and Sculpture, 1909, $1.75 net (Cassellft 
Co.) 

Classics In Art series, new vol. : The Work of Rembrandt, 
with biographical introduction by Adolf Rosenberg, 
illus., $8.50 net. (Brentano's.) 



What Is a Picture? 60 cts. net (A. C. McClurg ft Ca) 
Practical Church Music, a discussion of purpo§e. meth- 
ods, and plans, by Edmund S. Lorenx, $1.50 net 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 

American Nature Series, new vols. : Fish Stories, bv 
Charles F. Holder and David Starr Jordan, $1.75 
net ; The Life of a Fossil Hunter, by C. H. Stembert 
$1.60 net; Birds of the World, by F. H. Knowltoa 
and Robert Rldgway, $7. net ; each illus. in color, etc 
(Henry Holt ft Co.) 

The Biography of a Silver-Foz, by Bmest Thompson 
Seton, illus. by the author, $1.50. (Century Co.) 

Wild Life on the Rockies, by Enos A. Mills, iUus,, $1.73 
net — In American Fields and Forests, by Henry D. 
Thoreau, John Burroughs, John Muir, Bradford Tor- 
rey, Dallas Lore Sharp, and Olive Thorae MiUer. 
lllus. In photogravure, $1.50 net. — Birds of the Boi- 
ton Public Garden, a study in migration, by Horace 
Wlnslow Wright with Introduction by Bradford Tor 
rey, lllus.— Stlckeen, by John Muir, 60 cts. net 
(Houghton Miiflln Co.) 

Wild Flowers and Fruits, by George L. Walton, illas. Is 
color, etc., SI. 50 net — ^The Home Garden, by Ebeo 
E. Rexford, lllus., $1.25 net — Our Insect Friends aad 
Enemies, by John B. Smith, illus., $1.50 net (J. & 
Llpplncott Co.) 

The American Flower Garden, by Neltje Blanchao. lim- 
ited edition, lllus. in color, etc., $10. net— The Dog 
Book, by James Watson, new one-volume editioD. 
illus., $5. net. — A Key to the Nature Library, l^y 
Julia B. Rogers, lllus., $1.50 net. (Doubleday, Ptge 
ft Co.) 

The Summer Garden of Pleasure, by Mrs. Stephen Bat- 
son, lllus. In color, $3.50. (A. C. McClurg ft Co.) 

Ant Communes and How they are Governed, a study 1b 
natural civics, by Henry C. McCook, illua., $2. net. 
(Harper ft Brothers.) 

The Nature Book, a book for those who know the Joyi 
of the open air, with introduction on "The Lore of 
Nature," by Walter Crane, Vol. II., completing tbc 
work, lllus. in color, $5. net. — Life Histories of 
Familiar Plants, popular accounts of their develop- 
ment habits, and general phenomena, by John J. 
Ward, lllus., $1.75 net — Cassell's A B C of Garden- 
ing, an Illustrated encyclopedia of practical horti- 
culture, by Walter P. Wright, illus., $1.25 net.- 
Gardening in the North, by 8. Amott and R. P- 
Brotherston, $1. net — Sweet Peas and how to grov 
them, by H. H. Thomas, illus., 50 cts. net— Little 
Gardens and how to make them, by H. H. Thomis* 
lllus., 40 cts. net. (Cassell ft Co.) 

The Transformation of the Animal World, by Cbarks 
Desperet, $1.75 net. (D. Appleton ft Co.) 

The Earth's Bounty, by Mrs. Kate V. Saint Maur. (IIa^ 
millan Co.) 

A Guide to the Country Home, by Edward K. ParktatMo, 
$1. net (Outing Publishing Co.) 

Who's Who among the Wild Flowers, by W. I. Beecroft. 
arranged by Frances Duncan, illus., $1. net (MoffiL 
Yard ft Co.) 

SCIENCE AND TECHNCLOGY. 

What Is Physical Life? by William Hanna ThomaoB. 
$1.50 net (Dodd, Mead ft Co.) 

Fifty Years of Darwinism, eleven centennial addroKi 
In honor of Charles Darwin, $2.50 net. (Henry Holt 
ft Co.) 

Rural Science Series, new vols. : The Physiology of Plut 
Production, by B. M. Duggar ; Forage Crops for the 
South, by S. M. Tracy ; Fruit Insects, by M. B. Slitf- 
erland; Principles of Soil Management by T. L> 
Lyon and E. O. Fippln. — Concealing Coloration Id tbc 
Animal Kingdom, by Albert H. and Gerald H. Tbayer. 
lllus. (Macmlllan Co.) 

The Making of Species, by Douglas Dewar and Fiuk 
Finn, $2.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Chemistry in Dally Life, by Dr. Lassar-Gohn, trana bf 
M. M. Pattlson Muir, fourth edition, $1.75 net- 
Elementary Agricultural Chemistry, by Herbert liigi<< 
illus., $1.60 net. (J. B. Llpplncott Co.) 

The Human Species, its specific characteristics consid- 
ered from the standpoint of comparative anatooy. 
physiology, and pathology, by Ludwig Hopt tnas. 
from the German, illus., $3. net — The Genertl Ou- 
acters of the Proteins, by S. B. Schryver, 80 eti. 
net. — An Introduction to the Science of Radlo-actlTitr. 
by Charles W. Rafferty, illus. — Spinning Topi »^ 
(gyroscopic Motion, by Harold Crabtree, iUus. (Loaj- 
mans, Green, ft Co.) 

The Handyman's Enquire Within, edited by Panl N. 

• Hasluck, Ulus., $3. net. — Cassell's Cydopiedla of H^ 
chanlcs, edited by Paul N. Hasluck, vol. V.. cos- 
pletlng the work, lllus., $2.50 net (Cassell ft Co-^ 
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Present-Day Primers, first vols.: The Conquest of the 
Air, the advent of aerial navigation, hy A. Lawrence 
Rotch; Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony, 
by A. E. Kennelly, new enlarged edition; each illns., 
fl. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. - SOCIOLOGY. 

The Government of European Cities, by William Bennett 
Munro. — The People's Law, by Charles Sumner Lob- 
Inglcr. — Socialism in History and Practice, by Morris 
HlUquit. — Socialism, by John Spargo, new revised 
edition. — The Citizen's Library, edited by Blchard T. 
Ely, new vols. : Credit and Banking, by David Klnley ; 
The Government of Great American Cities, by Delos 
F. Wilcox; Wage-Earning Women, by Annie Marlon 
MacLean, with Introduction by Grace H. Dodge; per 
vol., $1.26 net. (MacmiUan Co.) 

The World United, the Panama Canal, its history, its 
making, its future, by John George Leigh, lUus., $4. 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

America and the Far Eastern Question, an examination 
of modem phases of the Far Eastern question, by 
Thomas F. Millard, iUus., $4. net. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.) 

Evolution of Modem Germany, by William Harbut Daw- 
son, $4. net — Social Organisation, a study of the 
larger mind, by Charles Uorton Cooley. $iTG0 net — 
The Churches and the Wage Earners, a study of the 
cause and cure of their separation, by C. Betrand 
Thompson, $1. net. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Chapters on Municipal Administration and Accounting, 
by Frederick A. Cleveland. — Railroad Promotion and 
Capitalisation in the United States, by Frederick A. 
Cleveland. — The Essentials of Self-GK>verament in 
England and Wales, a comprehensive survey, by Ellis 
T. Powell. — Joseph Cowen^s Speeches on the Near 
Eastern Question, foreign and imperial affairs, and on 
the British Empire, 1876-1897, revised by his daugh- 
ter. — Unemployment, a problem of Industry, by wTh. 
Beveridge, |2.40 net. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

American Public Problems series, new vol. : The Chinese 
in the United States, by M. B. Coolldge, |1.60 net — 
Freight Tariffs and Traffic, by Logan G. McPherson, 
$2. net (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Remaking the Mississippi, by John L. Mathews, illus., 
$1.76 net. — Human Nature in Politics, by Graham 
Wallas, fl.50 net. — State Insurance, by Frank W. 
Lewis, 11.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Cameralists, by Albion W. Small. — Social Duties 
from the Christian Point of View, a text book for the 
study of social problems, by Charles Richmond Hen- 
derson. (University of (Jhicago Press.) 

The Gk>spel of Anarchy, by Hutchtns Hapgood, $1.50. 
(Duffleld ft Co.) 

On the Tracks of Life, the immorality of morality, trans, 
from the Italian of Leo G. Sera by J. M. Kennedy, 
with introduction by Oscar Levy, |2.60 net. (John 
Lane Co.) 

The Menace of Socialism, by W. Lawler Wilson, $1.50 
net (George W. Jacobs ft Co.) 

The Woman's Invasion, by William Hard, collaborated 
by Rheta Chllde Dorr, supplementary facts by Dr. 
Weyl, lUus., $1.60 net. (Century Co.) 

The Panama C^anal and its Makers, by Vaughan Comlsh, 
D. Sc., illus., $1.50 net (Little, Brown, ft Co.) 

The Southern South, by A. B. Hart, $1.50 net. (D. 
Appleton ft Co.) 

The A B C of Taxation, by C. B. Fillebrown, illus., $1.20 
net. (Doubleday, Page ft Co.) 

The South African Natives, their progress and present 
condition, edited by the South African Native Races 
Committee, $2. net (E. P. Dutton ft Co.) 

The Passing of the Tariff, by Raymond L. Bridgman, 
$1.20 net (Sherman, French ft Co.) 

The Fabian Essays in Socialism, by G. Bernard Shaw, 
Sir Sidney Olivier, Annie Besant, and others, new edi- 
tion, with new preface by G. Bernard Shaw, 50 cts. 
net (Ball Pubflshhig Co.) 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Laws of Friendship, human and divine, by Henry 
Churchill King. — Faith and Works of Christian 81- 
ence, by the author of "Confesslo Medici.** — The Ap- 
proach to the Social Question, by Francis Greenwood 
Peabody. — Studies in Religion and Theology, by A. M. 
Fairbaim. — ^A Valid Christianitr for To^y, by Rt 
Rev. Charles D. Williams. — Modem Thought and the 
Crisis in Belief, by Robert M. Wenley. — The One- 
Volume Commentary on the Holy Bible, by various 
writers, edited by John R. Dummelow. — The Preacher, 
his person, message, and method, by Arthur S. Hoyt, 
$1.50 net. — A Second Year of Sunday School Lessons, 



by Florence Palmer King. — ^The Bible for Home and 
School, edited by Shaller Mathews, 4 new volumes. — 
United Study of Mission series, new vols. — The Gospel 
in Latin Lands, by Mrs. Francis B. Clark. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) 

Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings, with 
codperation and assistance of J. A Selble, J. C. Lambert, 
and Shailer Mathews, complete one-volume edition, 
with maps and illustrations, $5. net — International 
Theological Library, new vol. : The Christian Doc- 
trine of God, by W. N. Clarke, $2.50 net. — Epochs in 
the Life of Paul, by A. T. Robertson, $1.25 net. — 
Modernism, bv Paul Sabatler, $1.25 net — ^The His- 
torical Bible, by Charles Foster Kent, in 6 vols.. Vol. 
III., The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, 
from the division of the kingdom to the Babylonian 
exile, $1. net — The Gospel and the Church, by Alfred 
Loisy. new edition, with introduction by Newman 
Smytn, $1. net. — Passing Protestantism and Coming 
Catholicisin. by Newman Smyth, third edition, SI. 
net — The Faith of a Modern Protestant, by Wilhelm 
Bousset, 75 cts. net. — A Working Theology, by Alex- 
ander MacColI, 76 cts. net. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

Studies in Christianity, by Borden Parker Bowne, $1.50 
net. — Silver Cup, by Charles Cuthbert Hall, $1.25 
net — Is Immortality Desirable? by G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, 75 cts. net (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Emmanuel Movement, its principles, methods, and 
results, by Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb, 
$1.50 net — School Sermons, by Henry Augustus Coit, 
edited by C. W. Colt, $1.50 net (Moffat, Yard ft Co.) 

The Spirit of Christ in Common Life, sermons by the 
late Charles Bigg, with introduction by the Bishop 
of Oxford, $2 net — Pastor Ovium, the day-book of a 
country parson, by John Huntley Skrine. — A History 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, by Darwell 
Stone, 2 vols. — Studies in the Resurrection of Christ 
an argument, by Charles H. Robinson.^-The Dawn of 
the Catholic Revival In England, 1781-1808, by Ber- 
nard Ward, 2 vols., illus. — ^The Being and Attributes 
of God, by Francis J. Hail, $1.50 net. — Immortality, 
by H. E. Holmes, $1.40 net. — The Gospel and Human 
Needs, the Hulsean lectures for 1908-9, with addi- 
tions, by John Nevill Figgis, $1.26 net — Bcclesla 
Discens, the church's lesson from the age, by James 
H. F. Peile, $1.60 net. — The Divine Friendship, by 
Jesse Brett, $1. net. — The Precious Blood of Christ, 
by B. W. Randolph, 75 cts. net. (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.) 

Fragments that Remain, thoughts on the life of the 
Christian, bv A. T. Mahan, D. C. L., $1.50 net (Lit- 
tle, Brown ft Co.) 

Christ and the Eastern Soul, the witness of the Oriental 
consciousness to Jesus Christ, by Charles Oithbert 
Hall. — ^The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, by 
Duncan B. Macdonald. — The Teaching of Jesus about 
the Future, according to the Synoptic Gospels, by 
Henry Burton Sharman. — The Development of the 
Idea of Atonement, by Ernest D. Burton, J. M. P. 
Smith, and Gerald B. Smith. — Studies in Galilee, by 
Ernest W. G. Masterman. — The Function of Religion 
in Man's Stmggle for Existence, by George Burman 
Foster. (University of Chicago Press.) 

The Biblical Illustrator. Isaiah, Vol. II., by Joseph S. 
Excell, illus., $2. — Christian Science in the hlgtit of 
Holy Scripture, by I. M. Haldeman, $1.50 net. — The 
Analyzed Bible, by G. Campbell Morgan, new vols. : 
The Gospel of St. John, The Book of Job : each $1. 
net — The Exploration of E2gypt and the Old Testa- 
ment, a summary of results obtained bv exploration 
in Egypt up to the present time, with a fuller account 
of those bearing on the Old Testament, bv J. Garrow 
Duncan, illus., $1.50 net. — The Life of Jesus Christ, 
by James Stalker, new revised edition, 60 cts. — ^West- 
minster New Testament, new vol. : The GkMipel of St. 
Mark, by S. W. Green ; 75 cts. net. — Popular Lec- 
tures of Sam Jones, edited bv Walt Holcomo, $1. net. 
— Life in the Word, by Philip Mauro, 50 cts. — Moun- 
tains and Valleys in the Ministry of Jesus, by G. 
Campbell Morgan, 25 cts. net. — The Life Beyond, an 
allegorsr. by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, new edition, 35 cts. 
net (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Teaching of Jesus, by Count Leo Tolstoi, 75 cts. 
net — Personal Religion in Egypt before Christianity, 
by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 75 cts. net (Harper ft 
Brothers.) 

Helps toward Nobler Living, or. Unto the Hills, by Floyd 
w. Tomkins, 50 cts. net — The Sunday School Teach- 
er's Manual, designed as an aid to teachers in pre- 
girlng Sunday-school lessons, edited by William M. 
roton, $1. net.— Character, some talks to voung men, 
by James Clayton Mitchell, 75 cts. net. (George W. 
Jacobs ft Co.) 

Vedanta in Practice, by Swami Paramananda, $1. net 
(Baker ft Taylor Co.) 
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Faith, the world and the thing, by Handley C. O. Moale, 
with photosraynre portrait, |l.26 net (CaneU & 
Go.) 

The After-Life, by Hennr Frank, |1.50 net— Religion 
and Life, a Tolame of addreeseB by members of the 
fftcolty of the Meadyllle Theoiojfcal School, Sl.lO 
net— Providence and Calamity, by Charles W. Heis- 
ley, $1.20 net. (Sherman, French St Co.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

A Plnrallstic Universe, lectures on the Hibbert Founda- 
tion delivered at Oxford, 1908, by William James, 
fl.50 net ( Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Psychotherapy, by Hugo MOnsterberg, $2. net— Molfat, 
yard & Co.) 

The Problem of Human Life as viewed 1^ the great 
thinkers from Plato to thepresent time, by Rudolph 
Bncken, trans, by W. S. Hough and W. R. Boyce- 
Oibeon, $8. net (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

What is Pragmatism? by James Bissett Pratt (Macmll- 
lan Co.) 

The Moral System of Dante's Inferno, by W. H. V. Reade. 
•—Kant's Theory of Knowledge, by H. A. Prlchard. 
(Oxford University Press.) 



HYQICNC.-MCDICINC. -SURGERY. 

Self-Help for Nervous Women, familiar talks on economy 
in nervous expenditure, by John K. Biitchell, $1. net 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Philos<^y of Long Life, by Jean Finot, trans, by 
Harry Roberts, $2.50 net (John Lane Co.) 

Text-Book of Nursing, by liargaret Donahue, $1.76 net 
(D. Appleton A Co,) 

Tuberculosis, a preventable and curable disease, by S. 
Adolphus Knopf, lllus., $2. net — Some End-Results 
in Surgery. I>y James G. Mumford, 25 cts. net (Mof- 
fat, Yard k Co.) 

The Doctor Savs, a book of advice for the household, 
with hints for the preservation of health and preven- 
tion of disease, |1. net (Qeorge W. Jacobs ft Co.) 

A Natural Method of Physical Training, by Edwin Check- 
ley, new edition, lllus., $1.26 net. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.) 

The Baby, his care and training, by Marianna Wheeler, 
revised edition, $1. net (Harper & Brothers.) 

Nervousness, a review of the moral treatment of disor- 
dered nerves, by Alfred T. Schofleld, 50 cts. net 
(Molfat, Yard & Ck>.) 

Making the Best of Things series, by Alice K. Fallows, 
comprising: The Point of View, A Talk on Relaxa- 
tion, Mental Hygiene for Everyday Living; per vol., 
36 cts. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) • i-" 



New EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Montaigne's Essavs, the Florio translation, limited library 
edition, 8 vols., introduction by Thomas Seccombe, 
with portraits, per set, $10. net. (B. P. Dutton & 
Co.) 

Works of Thomas Hardy, pocket edition, first vol. : Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles. $1.25.— History of the United 
Netherlands, ftom the death of WUllam the Silent 
to 1600, new edition, 2 vols., $8. net. (Harper &* 
Brothers.) 

Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 2 vols., with photo- 
gravure portrait $5. net — Poems of Oscar Wilde, 
complete edition, edited, with a biographical introduc- 
tion, by Temple Scott $1.50 net — The Wayside Se- 
ries, new vols. : Soldier Tales, by Rudyard Kipling ; 
The Happy Prince, and other fairy tales, by Oscar 
Wilde : Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam, trans, in verse 
by Edward Sits Ckrald; (Quatrains of Omar Khay- 
yam, trans, into prose by Justin Huntly McCarthy; 
per vol., $1. (Brentano's.) 

Victor Hugo's Works, handy library edition, 8 new vols., 
with photogravure frontispieces, per set $8. net; 
leather, $20. net (Little, Brown, & Co.) 

Poetical Works of John Dryden, edited by Oeorge R. 
Noves. Cambridge edition, with photogravure portrait 
and vignette, $8. (Houghton MuBln Co.) 

The Saints* Everlasting Rest or, a treatise on the blessed 
state of the Saints In their enjoyment of Ood in 
Glory, by Richard Baxter, edited by William Young, 
with photogravure frontispiece, . $2.60 net (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Prose and Poetical Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
edited by Thomas Hutchinson, 2 vols. ; also Oxford 
India paper one-volume edition. (Oxford University 

Press.) 



Trimalchio's Dinner, trans, from the Latin of FetroDlis 
Arbiter, with Introduction and bibliographical index 
by Harry Thurston Peck, $1.50. (Dodd, Sfead it Co.) 

Hunts with Jorrocks, by Robert Surtees, editloii de luxe, 
lllus. in color, etc., $5. net (Doubleday, Pace Ik Co.) 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Sunnyfleld. by Louise Morgan Sill, lllus., $1.25. — Story- 
Told Science, first vol. : Little Busybodles, by Jean- 
nette Marks and Julia Moody, lllus., 75 cts. — Adven- 
tures in Field and Forest, by Roger Starbuck. Ftank 
H. Spearman, Charles H. Day, and others, lllua.« 60 
cts. — On Track and Diamond, by (George Harvey, 
Van Tassel Sutphen, James M. Hallowell, and others. 
lllus., 60 cts. — Harper's Machinery Book for Boys, 
edited by Joseph H. Adams, lllus., $1.75. — Heroes of 
American History, new vol. : Sir Walter Ralel^ bj 
Frederick A Ober, lllus., $1. net. (Harper it Broth- 
ers.) 

Every Child Should Know Books, new vols. : Klplinc 
Poems and Stories Every Child Should Know, edited 
by Mary E. Burt : The Marvelous Adventures of Plnoe- 
chio, from the Italian of "Carlo Collodi'* by A. G. 
Caprani, edited by Mary E. Burt; Wild Flowers 
Every Child Should Know, by Frederic William 
Stack; each lllus. — ^The Bishop and the Boogerman, 
by Joel Chandler Harris, lllus., $1. net (Doubleday, 
Page A Co.) 

A Child's Guide to American History, by H. W. Blsoo, 
lllus., fl.25 net. — A Child's Guide to Beading; b7 
John Macy, lllus., $1.25 net (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Road to Os, by L. Frank Baum, lllus. In color, $1.25. 
— ^The House a Jap Built lllus. in color, 76 ctn. — 
Little Johnny and the Talty Possums, lllus. In color, 
by J. R. Bray, 35 cts. net (RelUy ft Brltton Co.) 

A Pair of Madcaps, by J. T. Trowbridge, lllus., $1.50. — 
Dave Porter and his Classmates, by Edward Strmte- 
meyer, lllus., $1.25. — For the Liberty of Texas, by 
Edward Stratemeyer, lllus., $1.25. — with Taylor on 
the Rio Grande, by Edward Stratemeyer, illus^ $1.25. 
— Under Scott in Mexico, by Edward Stratemeyff, 
illus., $1.25. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

Bob's Cave Boys, by Charles P. Burton, lllus., $1.60. — 
Witter Whitehead's Own Story, by Henry G. Hunt- 
ing, $1.25. (Henry Holt ft Co.) 

When Mother Lets Us Garden, by Frances Duncan, lllus., 
76 cts. net (Moffat T^btq ft Co.) 

The Way, a devotional book for boys, by Qeorge Whar- 
ton pepper, leather, $1. net (Longmans, Green, ft 
Co.) 

Happy School Days, a book for girls, by Margaret E. 
Bangster, $1.25. (Forbes ft Co.) 

The Garden of Girls, by Marian A Hilton, lllus., $L50. 
(Tandy-Thomas Co.) 

The Boys' Book of Locomotives, by J. R. Howden, third 
edition, lllus., $2. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

EDUCATION. -BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

History of Education before the Middle Ages, by Frank 
P. Graves. — ^The American High School, _by John 

rchc' 




Charles A. Beard. — Plane and Solid Coordinate <3eoai- 
etry, by H. B. Fine and H. D. Thompson. — ^Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, by D. A. Rothrock. — Outlines 
of Psychology, by E. B. Tltchener. — ^Applled MeduuB- 
ics for Engineers, by Edward L. Hancock, $2. net — 
College Chemistry, by Louis Kahlenben. — ^The Ele- 
ments of Light and Sound, by W. 8. nanklln and 
Bar^ MacNutt — The Rhetoric of Oratory, by Edwin 
du Bois Shurter. — ^The Government of European Cit- 
ies, by W. B. Munro. — A Text-book on Physical 
Chemistry, by Harry C. Jones. — Alternating Currents 
and Alternating Current Machinery, bv Dugald C 
and John P. Jackson.-— Selections from American Lit- 
erature, 1007-1800, by William B. Calms. — Macmlllan 
Latin Classics, new vols. : Llvy, Book XXI, and Se- 
lections, edited by James C. Egbert; Tacitus' Agri- 
cola, edited by Duane R. Stuart: T8[cltus* Histories, 
I and III, edited by Frank G. Moore : Plautns* Trt- 
nummus, edited by G. R. Falrclough. — Redtatlona for 
School Assemblies with Suggested Programs, oom- 

Elled by Anna T. Lee O'Neill. — A Manual of Music, 
y Frank A. Rix. — Dictation Day by Day, by Kate 
van Wagenen. — Words Spoken and Written, by Henry 
P. Emerson, 3 books. Book I. — Cnsar, the Gallic War, 
edited by A. L. Hodges. — Elements of Agriculture, b7 
G. F. Warren. — Latin Prose Composition, by Charics 
M. Baker and Alexander J. Inglis. — ^The Universal 
Speller, by William E. Chancellor. — Macmillan's 
Pocket Classics, new vols. : Stevenson's Kidnapped. 
edited by John T. Brown; Irvlng's Knlckerboocer*! 
New York, edited by B. A. Greenlaw; Irvlng's Tales 
of a Traveller, edited by Jennie F. Chase; EUiw- 
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tiiorne*ji Mosses from an Old Manse, edited lay Charles 
B. Burbank; Buskin's Crown of Wild Oliyes and 
Qneen of the Air, edited by W. F. Melton ; Cooper's 
The Spy, edited by Samuel Thnrber, Jr. ; Dana's Two 
Y^s before the Mast, edited by H. B. Keyes: per 
VOL, 26 cU. (Macmilian Co.) -^ /«. v^*^ 

American History, by James A. James and Albert H. 



English Speech, its history and nse, by George Philip 
Krapp.— A Practical Arithmetic, by Mr. and Mrs. F. 
L. Stevens and Tait BuUer, 65 cts. net.— The School 
Garden Book, by Clarence M. Weed and Philip Emer- 
son. — Hymnal for Male Voices, bv Charles H. Morse 



President Tacker of Dartmouth College.— AgricnltuK 
for Common Schools, by M. L. Fisher and F. A. Cot- 
ton. — Physiology and Hygiene for Young People, by 
Andrew and Bobert Sadie, illus. — A Natural Speller, 
by Augustus H. Kelley and Herbert L. Morse, 25 cts. 
net—The Scribner English Classics, new vols. : 
Shakespeare's Julius Cassar, edited by Frederick H. 
Sykes; Browning's Shorter Poems, edited by John 
W. CunUffe ; Scott's The Lady of the Lake, edited by 
Balph H. Bowles ; each 25 cts. net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner 'a Bona.) 

The Iteorganlwitton of Our CoUeges, by Clarence F. 
Birdseye, 11.75 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Bkluoation in the Far East, by Charles F. Thwing.— So- 
cial Development and Education, by M. V. O'Shea. — 
Heroes of European History, by Eva March Tappan. 
—A History of American Literature, by William B. 
Simonds. — English for Foreigners, by Sara O'Brien, 
with introduction by Thomas M. Balllet. — Melodies of 
English Verse, by Lewis Kennedy Morse. — ^A Primer 
of Nursery Bhymes, by LeoU Swem, 30 cts. net— 
Riverside Educational Monoaraphs, edited by Henry 
Suszallo, first vols. : Educanon, an essay, and other 
selections, by Ralph Waldo Emerson ; the Meaning of 
Infancy and the part played by infancy in the edu- 
cation of man, by John Fiske; Education for Effi- 
ciency and the new definition of the cultivated 
man, ^ Charles W. Eliot* Ethical Principles Under- 
lying Education, by John Dewey ; Self-Cultivation in 
English, by C^rge Herbert Palmer: Ethical and 
Moral Instruction in the Schools, by George Herbert 
Palmer, per vol., 35 cts. net— Riverside Literature 
series, new vols.: (Goldsmith's The Good-Natured 




Witham under the supervision of William A. Neilson, 

?aper, 30 cts. net ; Shakespeare's King Lear, from the 
ambrtdge edition, with introduction and notes by A. 
H. Thomdike, paper, 15 cts. net; Thoreau's Katahdln 
and Chesuncook, from "The Maine Woods," with 
introduction by Clifton Johnson, paper, 15 cts. net 
(Houghton, Mmlln Co.) 

English Scholarship System, in its relation with the sec- 
ondary schools for boys and firirls, by M. E. Sadler 
and H. Bompas Smith. — Text-Book of Experimental 
Psychology, by Charles S. Myers, $2.40.— Writing 
and Speaking, a text-book of rhetoric and composition, 
bv Charles Sears Baldwin. — Constructive Exercise In 
English, by Maude M. Frank. — Elementary Chemis- 
try, by W. H. Godfrey. (Longmans, Green, A Co.) 

English Poems, the Eliaabethan and Caroline periods, 
edited by Walter C. Bronson. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

Sketches of Rulers of India, by G. D. Oswell. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Modem Educators and their Ideals, by Thomas Misawa. 
$1.50 net (D. Appleton & Co.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ships and Sailors of Old Salem, by Ralph D. Paine. 
lUns., $3.50 net — ^The Conquest of the Missouri, the 
story of Grant Marsh, Steamboat Captain, by Joseph 
M. Hanson, $2. net. — Sea Fishing from Cape Cod to 
the Carolinas, by Louis Rhead, $1.50 net — ^American 

y^'^K^ £"K?% ^y^^ ^- Sando, illus., $1.50 net 
(Outhig Publishing Co.) 

Punch and Abraham Lincoln, a collection of cartoons 

Subllshed during the American Civil War, with Intro- 
uction by William S. Walsh. Illus., $1. net. — Our 
American Holidays, edited by Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler, new vols. : Lincoln's Birthday, and Memorial 
Day; each fl. net — The Bridge Fiend, a cheerful 
book for bridge-whisters, by Arthus Lorlng Brace, 
with frontispiece, $1. net. (Moffat, Yard ft Co.) 
Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged to facilitate expression of ideas, 
by Peter liark Roget enlarged and improved, partly 
from author's notes, with index, by John Lewis Roget 
$1.60 net. — Visitors to the New World before and 
after Columbus, by Marion Mulhall. (Longmans. 
Green, ft Co.) 



British Historical Portraits, chosen by Emery Walker, 
Vol. I., from Richard II. to Henry Wriothesley, each 
portrait accompanied by a brief sketch written by 
C. R. L. Fletcher, with general introduction by C. F. 
Bell. — Welsh Medieval Law, a thirteenth century MS. 
In the British Museum; text of the laws of Howell 
the Good, reproduced with tranalation, introduction, 
appendix, glossary, index, and map, by A. W. Wade- 
Evans. ((>xford university Press.) 

Art of Speech and Deportment selected readings, by 
Anna Morgan, 2 vols., each $1.50 net. — Jane Hamil- 
ton's Recipes, delicacies from the Old Dominion, by 
Charlotte M. Polndexter, $1.— The Railway Mafi 
Service, its origin and development by Clark B. 
Carr, illus., 50 cts. net — My Chums in Caricature, 
a burlesque gallery, by Herschel Williams, 50 cts. net 
(A. C. McClurg ft Co.) 

Manners and Customs in All Lands, by Charles Morris, 
$1. net. — Reader's Reference Library, new vol. : Ben- 
ham's Book of Quotations, $3.50 net (J. B. Llppin- 
cott Co.) 

Women of All Nations, a record of their characteristics, 
habits, manners, customs, and influence, by many 
writers, 2 vols., illus. in color etc, $12 net — C^as- 
sell's Household CookeiT. by Liasie Heritage, with 
introduction by J. L. w. Thudichnm, illus., $1.50. 
(Cassell ft Co.) 

Human Speech, by N. C. Macnamara, $1.75 net. — Build- 
ing the Woman, by Caroline Latimer, $2. net — ^Mod- 
em Accounting, by H. R. Hatfield, $1.T5 net — Story 
of Oil, by W. S. Tower, 75 cts. net (D. Appleton 
ft Co.) 

Haremlik, some pages from the life of Turkish women, 
by Demetra vaKa. — Choosing a Vocation, by Frank 
Parsons. (Houghton Mifllln Co.) 

When Railroads were New, by C. F. (barter, $2.50 net. — 
Athletic Games In the Education of Women, by Ger- 
trude Dudley and Frances A. Kellor, $1.25 net 
(Henry Holt ft Co.) 

The American Newspaper, by James E. Rogers. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago press.) 

Toys of Other Davs, by Mrs. F. Nevell Jackson, illus., 
$7.50 net^ (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Beyond the Borderline of Life, by Gustavus Myers, 81. 
net — How I Know that the Dead Return, by Will- 
iam T. Stead, 75 cts. net — Camping and Camp Crook- 
ing, by Frank A Bates, illus., 50 cts. net — Vest 
Pocket Limericks, designed as a make-joy and UU- 
care, 50 cts. net (Ball Publiahing Co.) 

A Dickens Dictionary, characters and scenes of the nov- 
els and miscellaneous works, alphabetically arranged 
by Alex. J. Philip. — Passing EhigUsh of the Victorian 
Era, a dictionary of heterodox English slang and 
phrase, by J. Redding Ware. $2.50 net — Pocket Die- 
tionary series, new vol. : Francals et AUemand lea 
deux Parties, a French-(3erman and Gtorman-B*rendi 
wordbook, by H. Schwann, 50 cts. — ^Miniature Refer- 
ence Library, new vol. : Dictionary of Philosophical 
Terms, by Arthur Butler, 50 cts. (B. P. Dutton ft 
Co.) 

Cooking for Two, a handbook for young housekeepers, 
by Janet Mackensie Hall, illus., $1.50 net. — ^The Small 
Tacht its handling and management in racing and 
sailing, by Edwin A. Boardman, illus., $2. net (Lit- 
tie. Brown, ft Co.) 

Letters of a Japanese Schoolbov, by Wallace Irwin, illus., 
$1.50. (Doubleday, Page ft Co.) 

The Great Wet Way, by Alan Dale, illus., $1.50 net 
(Dodd, Mead ft Co.) 

Trolley Folly, by Henry Wallace Phillips, illus. in color, 
$1.25. CBobbs-MerriU Co.) 

The Menu Book, designed and illus. by Clara Powers 
Wilson, $1.25. — Pippins and Peaches, by Mme. Qui 
Vive, illus. in color, etc., $1. (ReUly ft Britton Co.) 

The One and All Reciter, serious, humorous, and dra- 
matic selections, edited by Marshall Steele, $1. net. — 
The Woman In the Car, a guide for women motor- 
ists, by Dorothy Levitt illus., $1. net (John Lane 
Co.) 

Steps Along the Path, by Katharine H. Newcomb, Si. 40 
net. — The Correspondent's Manual, for stenograpners, 
typewriter operators, and clerks, by William ulckox, 
revised and enlarged edition, 50 cts. net (Lothrop, 
Lee ft Shepard Co.) 

The Art and Science of Advertising, by George French, 
$2 net. (Sherman, French ft Co.) 

The A B C of Skat a simple exposition of the funda- 
mental rules governing the game, by Agnes Henry, 
50 cts. net (Qeorge W. Jacobs ft Co.) 

-Bridge, by Stephen B. Ayres, $1. net. (Brentano's.) 
Practical Golf, by Walter G. Travis, revised edition, 
Illus., $2. net. (Harper ft Brothers.) 
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liisT OF IS'ST^ Books. 

[T%e /Mowing lUi^ wntaining 85 tides, indud€$ books 
received bjf Thb Diaz, since its leut issue,] 

BIOaSAPHT AND BE1CIHI80BN0B8. 

Ctu««ii Anns Mid H«r Oonrt. By P. F. William Ryaa. In 
2 vols., illua. in photogiaynre, etc.. 8to. B. P. Dntton A Oo. 
$6. net. 

Sir OeoTffe XaokanBlA, Kind's Advocate of Boaduuich : His 
Life and Times, 1836 (f)-lfl81. Bj Andrew Lanff. Illns. in 
photofframre, 8to. pp. 847. Loncmans, Green, A Oo. |i.20 net. 

Beoolleotlonfli of Baron de FraniUy, Peer of France 
(1768-1828). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Ohnqiiet; trans, by Frederic L oo s. With portrait. 8vo, 
pp. 888. O. P. Putnam's Sons. 18. net. 

Sir Walter Balelffh. By Frederick A. Ober. nius., 12mo. 
pp.804. "Heroes of American History." Harper A Brothers, 
n. net. 



Hlatoiio Tndtana : Beinc Chapters in the Story of the Hooder 

State from the Bomantio Period of Foreign E^loraUon 

and Dominion to the Present Time. By Julia Henderson 

Leveling. Illus..8vo, pp.688. O. P. Putnam's Sons. I8.net. 
Social Life at Bome in the Ace of Cicero. By W. Waide 

Fowler, M.A. 8vo. pp. 883. Maemillan Co. 11.85 net. 
New Bnffland'a Plantation, with the Sea Journal and Other 

Writings. By Rev. Francis Higgiiison. TiJmited edition; 

8vo, pp. 188. Salem, Mass.: Essex Book and Print Club. 

18.80 net. 
Journals of tine House of Bnrresses of Virginia, 1768-1766. 

1756-1768. Edited by H. B. Monwaine. Limited edition; 

4to, pp. 661. Biohmond, Va. : Virginia State Library. 
Gtarmany in thA Later XlddleAgras, 1900-1600. ByWIUlam 

Stobbs. D.D. ; edited by Arthur Hsssall. M Jl. 8vo, pp. 266. 

Longmans, Oreen & Co. 12.26 net. 
Ths Story of Pisa. By Janet Boss and Nelly Brieksen ; illus. 

by Nelly Brieksen and from photographs* 16mo, pp. 418. 

"Medieval Town Series." Maemillan Oo. $1.60 net. 



Tha Last Lettars of IkUrar Allan Poe to Sarah Helen Whit- 
man. Edited by James A. Harrison. Tiimited edition : with 
portraits in photogravure, large 8vo, pp. 60. O. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 18 JSO net. 

Piooadllly to Pall Kail : Manners, Morals, and Man. By 
Ralph NevUl and Charles Edwaid Jemingham. Illus. in 
photogravure, 8vo, pp. 810. E. P. Dutton A Oo. tSJX) net. 

Ths Oambrldee History of Bnff lish Litaratnrs : Edited by 
A. W. Ward and A. B. Waller. Vol. III., Renascence and 
Reformation. 8vo, pp. 668. O. P. Putnam's Sons. tlJBO net. 

Why We Lore Llnooln. By James Oreelman. nius., 12mo, 
pp. 170. Outing Publishing Co. 11.26 net. 

The Linooin Trilmta Book : Appreciations by Statesmen, 
Men of Letters, and Poets at Home and Abroad, together 
with a Lincoln Centenary Medal by Roin6. Edited by 
Horatio Sheafe Kraus. Illus. in photogravure, etc, 16mo, 
pp. 146. G. P. Putnam's Sons, tl.76 net. 

Ths Xoral Systsm of Danto^i Inf smo. By W.H.V. Beads, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 438. Oxford University Press. tiJBO. 

lUis In Paradise : A Story of the Temptation. By Gemge 
Boe. With fMmtlspleoe and decorations in color. lOmo. 
Henry AltemusOo. $1.26. 



HBW BDITIONS OF 8TANDABD LITB&ATX7BB. 

Potenas Oholsis de Victor Hugo, 1822-1866. Pr^fhce de L. 

Aguettant. With portrait in photogravure, 16mo, pp. 282. 

** Les dassiaacs Francals." O. P. Putnam's Sons. $1. net. 
AntoUography. By John Stuart Mill. New edition ; 12mo. 

pp. 191. Longmans, Green, A Oo. 60 cts. 

FICTION. 

Simeon Tstlow's Shadow. By Jeaanette Lee. With frontis- 
piece In color, 12mo, pp. 816. Century Co. $1.60. 

The Oorgsons Borgia: A Romance. By Justin Huntty 
McCarthy. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp, 824. Harper 
A Brothers. $1.60. 

The Kine of Arcadia. By Francis Lynde. nins., 12aio, pp. 864. 
Charles Sciibner's Sons. tlJSO. 

Bill TlmstsU: A Story of Theatrical Life. By George H. 
Brennan ; illus. in color, etc, by James Montgomeiy Flagg. 
12mo, pp. 282. A. C. McQurg A Co. $1 JO. 



ICad Barbara. By Warwick Deeping. With frontlmleM is 

color, l2mo, pp. 878. Harper A Brothers. 9LJB0. 
"This, Xy Son" (Les Nodleto). By Ben6 Bazin: tnas.hr 

Dr. A. S. Bappopart. 12mo, pp. 807. Charles Baribne^ 

Sons, tl.26. 
Lorlmer of the Northwest. By Harold Bindloes. Wit^ 

frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 884. Frederick A. Stokes Oo. IliO. 
The Belailsid Aflklr. By Florence Finch Kelly. Wm. in 

color, 12mo, pp. 422. A. 0. McGlurg A Oo. $1 JO. 
The Actress. By Louise Closser Hale. lUus.. 12mo, pp.8B. 

Harper A Brottiers. $1J0. 
The Olory of the Oonqnersd. By Susan GlaspelL Uno. 

pp.878. Frederick A. Stokes A Co. $lJi0. 
The Wild Oasae. By Stanley J. Weyman. Illus.,12mo,pp.]BSL 

Donbleday, Page A Co. $1JX). 
The Straw. By Rina Ramsay. 12mo, pp.824. Maemillan Co. tlJB. 
Tonnff Nemesis. By Frenk T. Bullen. Illus. in color. Ubw. 

pp.872. E. P. Dutton A Co. $1.60. 
The Thoroughbred. By Edith Macvane. Illus.,12mo,pp.lG8. 

G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.60. 
A Daughter of Franoe. By Constance Elisabeth Maud. With 

frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 846. John Lane Co. tL60. 
Xlsslon Talsa In ths Days of the Dons. By Mrs. AS. C. 

Forbes, nius. and with decorations in color, 12mo, pp. ML 

A. 0. McClurg A Co. $1JX). 
A Seaemblanoe, and Other Stories. By dare BencdieL 

12mo, pp. 878. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1JS0. 
Jlmbo: A Fantasy. By Algernon Blockwood. 12mo. pp.2& 

Maemillan Co. $1.26 net. 
The Power of a Lie. By Johaa Bojer ; trsns. from the Nor* 

wegian by Jessie Muir; with introduction by Hall Gtine. 

12mo, pp. 246. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.86. 
The Journal of a Negleotsd Wlfto. By Mabd Heitet 

Umer. 12mo, pp.268. B. W. Dodge A Oo. $1.10 net. 
The Baven : The Love Story of Edgar Allan Poe. By Geotge 

Hazelton. 12mo,pp.848. D. Appleton A Co. $lJiO. 
Idolatry. By Alice Perrin. 12mo, pp.886. DuffieldAOo. IliOi 
The Olty of Splendid Niffht. By John W. Harding. nhu-iB 

color, etc., 12mo, pp. 880. G. W. Dillingham Oo. $1 JO. 
The Trailers. By Ruth Little Mason. 12mo, pp.a86. Flemiv 

H. RevellCo. $1.20 net. 
Ths Climbing' Doom. By Lawrence Ditto Young. Utai.. 

12mo,pp.826. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.60. 
Xlsa Klnerva and William Orssn HIIL By FrsncesBofd 

Calhoun, nius., 12mo, pp. 212. ReiUy A Biitton Co. tl. 
Ths Lonesome TralL By B. M. Bower. With f ro nti ipieM. 

12mo, pp.287. G. W. Dillingham Oo. $1.28. 

TBAVBL AND DflSOBIPTIOV. 

Xy African Journey. By Winston Spencer Churchill. U.?. 

nius. and with maps, 12mo, pp. 226. New York : Geoige E 

Doran Co. $1.60 net. 
A British Officer In the Balkans : The Account of a Joarstf 

through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey In Auetrla. Msc7B^ 

land, Bosnia, and Herosgovina. By Major Psccy X. H«b- 

dereon. Illus., 8vo. pp. 808. J. B. LU>plncott Oo. tUn net 
Through Finland. By A. Macoallum Soott. nius., Uao, 

pp. 281. B. P. Dutton A Co. $1.26 net. 
A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist In Europe. Br 

W. J. Rolfe. Edition for 1908; with mape, ISaso, pp. >>• 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $lJSOnet. 

KBLiaiON AND THBOLOOT. 



ThePreaehsr; His PerM>n, Messsge and Method. ABookbr 

the dase^room and Study. By Arthur 8. Hoyt. Uao. 

pp.880. MacmUlanCo. $1.60 net. 
The Gospel and the Ohnroh. ByAlfrsd Loisy; tnas.br 

Christopher Home ; with Introduction by Newman Smyth. 

D.D. New edition ; 12mo, pp. 277. Charles Scribaer'e Sosi. 

$1. net. 
A Oommentary on the Holy Bible. By various wiiten; 

edited by J. B. Dummelow, M.A. With mape. 8vo. pp. VBL 

Maemillan Co. $2JX)net. 
Studies in the Sesurreotion of Christ: An Aignmeat Br 

Charles H. Robinson, M.A. 12mo,pp.l46. LongmaaaOnoi. 

ACo. $1.25 net. 
Sayings of Buddha, the Iti-Vuttaka: A Pall Work of tte 

Buddhist Canon. First translated, with Introdnotioa uA 

Notes, by Justin Hartiey Moore, Ph.D. 8vo.pp.142. "OoIbb- 

bla University Indo-Iranian Series,'* Vol. V. MaomillsaOo- 

$1.60 net. 
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Bdhool B&rmoBM. By Heniy Anffnstos Colt, D.D., LL.D. 

ISmo, pp. 883. Moflkt, Yard A Co. fl JSO net. 
A Workiiiff Theoloffy. By Alexander MaoOoll. 12mo.pp. 90. 

Charlee Scribner't Sons. 75 ots. net. 
'Waekp.Day Pr a y f . By Ohristbui F. Beicner. 18mo,pp. 47. 

JennlnsB A Omham. 86 cte. net. 



What !• Frftgmfttlwn P By JftmesBinett Pratt, Ph.D. 12mo, 

pp.268. MaomillanOo. 11.36 net. 
Introdnotion to the Oenetio Treatment of the Falth- 

OonaoioiisneM In the Indivldnal. By William Wilberf oroe 

CkMtin, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 46. Baltimore, Md.: Williams A 

WilkinsCo. 66cts.net. 

poiiinos. - BooNomoa.— sooioLoaT. 

Soolaliam In Theory and Fraotioe. By Morris HiUqnit. 
12mo, pp. 861. MaomUlan CX>. |1 JSO net. 

Sooiallam In liooal Goremment. By W. O. Towler; with 
Introdnction by H. M. Jessel. Second edition ; 12mo. pp. 886. 
Macmillan Oo. flJSOnet. 

The Soottiah Staple at Veere : A Stady in the Economic 
History of Scotland. By John Daridson, H.A., and Alex- 
ander Oray, M Jk.. nius., 8to, pp. 468. Longmans, Oreen A 
Oo. $4.60 net. 

The Ohnrohea and the Wave Bamem : A Stndy of the 
Cause and Core of Their Separation. By O. Bertrand 
Thompson. 13mo,pp.329. Charles Soribner's Sons. $1. net. 

Wealth from Waste : or. Gkitherinc np the Fracments. By 
George Powell Perry. ISmo. pp. 106. Fleming H. Berell Co. 
60cts.net. 

HVAI«TH AND HTOIBNB. 

New Ideals in Healing. By Ray Stannard Baker. lUns.. 
16mo, pp. 106. Frederick A. Stokes Go. 86 cts. net. 

Parolmony In Nntrition* By Sir James Orlchton-Browne, 
M.D. 13mo, pp. 111. Funk A Wagnalls Co. 76 cts. net. 

Oood Health and How We Won It. with an Account of the 
New Hygiene. By Upton Sinclair and Michael Williams. 
Hlns., ISmo, pp. 803. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 11.30 net. 

Nezvonflneas : A Brief and Popular Review of the Moral Treat- 
ment of Disordered Nerves. By Alfred T. Schofleld, M.D. 
13mo, pp. 80. Moffat, Yard A Co. 60 cts. net. 

BDT70ATION. 

The Beorganiaation of Onr Oollegea. By Clarence F. 

Birdseye. 13mo, pp. 410. Baker A Taylor Co. fl.76 net. 
A History of Bdnoation before the Middle Ages. By Frank 

Pierxepont Oraves, Ph.D. ISmo, pp. 808. Macmillan Co. 

fl.lO net. 
Nature Study by Grades: Teachers' Book for Primary 

Grades. By Horace H. Commings. B.S. ISmo, pp. 180. 

American Book Co. $1. net. 
Brief (Hrman Orammar. By Roscoe James Ham, M. A., and 

Arthur Newman Leonard. Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 341. Ginn& Co. 

00 cts. net. 
Bohlller'sJiingtranTon Orleans. Edited by Warren Wash- 
bum Florer. Ph.D. With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 876. 

American Book Co. 70 cts net. 
The Tonng Citisen's Beader. By Paul S. Reinsch. Ph.D. 

Illns.. ISmo, pp. 368. Benj. H. Sanborn A Co. 60 cts. net. 
Bssentials In OItII Ooremment : A Text-book for Use in 

Schools. By S. E. Forman. Ph.D. ISmo. pp. 364. American 

Book Co. 60 cts. net. 
Aiken's Music Conrse in One Book. By Walter H. Aiken. 

8to. pp. 306. American Book Co. 60 cts. net. 
JOtBinselnndWanderstabvonEmilFrommel. Edited by 

Wilhelm Bernhardt. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 144. D. C. 

Heath A Co. 

KIBOBLIANBOT78. 

The Century of the Child. By Ellen Key. With portrait, 
ISmo. pp. 888. O. P. Putnam's Sons. $IJB0 net. 

Orammar of Lettering : A Handbook of Alphabets for Art 
Students, Architects, Decorators, Sign-writers, and all 
Classes of Craftsmen. By Andrew W. Lyons. HIus. in color, 
8vo, pp. lOB. J. B. Lippinoott Co. 13.60 net. 

The Art and Science of Advertising. By Gtoorge French. 
lUus. in color, etc., ISmo. pp. 381. Sherman. French A Co. 
|8. net. 

Nirvana Days. By Cale Young Rice. ISmo. pp. 167. Double- 
day, Page A Co. 

(Continued on next page J 



THE NEW YORK BUREAU OP REVISION 

Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF BfSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK CITY 

ROni^Q ALL OUT- OP- PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

I^VrvriVO* BO matter OB nhst iobjeot. Writous. WeoMgot 
you say book ersr pabUdMd. Flosss stslo wsnts. Ostelegoo fno. 

BAEJER'8 GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14>16 Briglit St., BBMOiesAn, Ese. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846 



-The 

and 

colli 



should be in every public, collegiate, 

library, to say Bothing of prirate 

of respectable nak/'^The Critic. 

THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. 

CLEVELAND/OHIO 

SEND FOR NEfV CATALOGUES 

OLD AND RARE NATURAL HISTORY, 

AMERICANA, Etc 

FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP. 920 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 

"TOM JONES" ORATIBf Sand addissi and x«ceh« Ftei<|]iig*s 
msstorpieos, oloUi boond, all ohaigM paid. RUdMst and larat of 
noYela; Boott oaOed it " trae to life and inimitable.*' Hard to find in 
bookatoraa and then costly. Send only $1. tor tlie Fatliiinder a year — 
the well-known nation al weekly roTlew — and get book free. 

PATUriUDKR PUBLIBHIRa CO., Wasbivotov, D. C. 

M AGGS BROS. iMdo^W. C England 
Dealers in Rare BookSy PrintSy and Autographs 

YoyBCM and Travels. Early Printed Books. Hliiminated 
M88. First Editions. Bportlnff and Ooloored Plate Books. 
General Literatnie. 

Also Fine Portraits and Fancy Snbjects (chiefly Bichteenth 
Oentaiy). Sarbr BngraTlnffs by the Old Masters. Modem 
Btohinss by Whistler and others. 

Antocraph Letters and MSB. of great Historic and Literary 
Interest. 

Cl<uiifled CcUaloffuei poit free on applie<iUon, 
Cfuetomert* **deiider€Ua" tearehed for and reported 

free of charge. 



A New Volume in The Art of Life Seriet, 
Edwabd Howard Obxoos. Editor. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT 

A Scale of Human Value* toUh DireeHontJor Personal Applieation 
By WILU AM be WITT H YDB, Fftsldent of Bowdoln College. 

At all bookatoree. SOotanet; postpaid, 66 ota. 
B. W. HUEBSGH PUBLISHER NEW YORT CITY 



WILLIAM Hi JENKINS COi Stattoiun/lamiPrtnt^i 
861-863 SIXTH AVE.. Cor. 48th St., NEW YORK 



FRENCH 

ASD omsB 



BOOKS 

Complete oata- 
logs on reqneat. 



ROMANS 



xau> oua 
CHOISIS. 



00 Ota., doth 86 Ota. per vohime. CONTC8 
CHOISIS. M Tltlea. Vupw 25 ota., doth 
40ota.perTdnma. Maatsrpieoes, pore, bgr well- 
known aothora. Read eztenaivd/ by nlaMwi; 
notes in KngHah Uat on appMoatlion. 



HENRY BLACKWELL 

University Place and lOth Street 
NEW YORK 

BOOK BINDING 

PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN VELLUM, LEVANT, MOROCCO, CALF, AND RUSSIA 
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LJBT OF NEW BOOKS" continued 

The Bolttntiflo AspeaU of Luther Bnrbenk's Work. B7 

David Starr Jordan and Vernon L. KeUonr. lUua.. 8to. 

pp.115. San Frandfloo: A. M. Robertson. 11.75 net. 
Steps Alonff the Path. Bj Katberlne H. Newoomb. 12mo, 

pp.387. Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Co. $1.40 net. 
AxlBOiiA BibUography: A Private OoUeotion of Ariionlana. 

B7 J. A. Mnnk. Second edition ; with portrait. 12mo, pp. 96. 

Lot Anseles, Gal.:. J. A. Monk. 



THE 

Mosher 
Books 

Tbe only colUo 
Hon of genu- 
ine band-made 
paper books at 
popular prices 
in ^America. 



THE 

MOSHER BOOKS 

CATALOGUE 



My New Catalogue covering 
every title I have published, 
1891*1908 incluiive, is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
on request. It is without ques- 
tion a Inbeht in itself and as 
choice a production as I can 
hope to offer. 

Thomas B. Mosher 

PORTLAND, MAINE 



Authors Seeking a Publisher 

Should oonunnnieate with 
the Oochrane Publiahlnff Co. 
450 Tribune Building. New 
York atj 

NEW JERSEY 

RI8T0ET, GENEALOGY, STATE BEPOBTS 
TRAVER'S OLD BOOK STORE, Tr#ntow, N.J, 

TVDCUfDITI UC •• I>nuii&tio, litanoy. 4 otnts p«r hundred words. 
lirClfnlllllDt BetorsiUM. M.8.an.PAn]0,156VlfUiAve.,M.T. 

D A DF ROOITQ f Catalogubs Lwubd Bboulablt. 

IVi^IVCi D\J\JK%^ • NaxT ONB BBLAnS TO LiNOOLN. 

Civil Wab, and Slavbbt. Sbnt Fbeb. 

W. F. STOWE, 167 CLINTON AVE., KINGSTON, N. Y. 



MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPEWRITTEN 


SXFEEBT SEBVICB 

MODBBATB FEES 
L. X. SwBcli, 606 Vewport, Ohloii|0 



OUR ASSISTANCE 

IN TBB PUBOBABB of books. BBPBOIALT BABB OB BGABCB ONBS, 

IS ALWAYS AVAILABLB, AND HAS BBLPBD MANY OABBPUL BUYBB8. 

WB SBND OI7B OATALOOUB ON BBQUBST. 

THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP. CEDAR RAFIDS. IOWA 

STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH m Four Parts 

L. 0. BovAMB, Anfhor and Pnbliiher, 1930 Gheatnat St., FhHsdalphk. 
WellrgnMied Mries for Preparatory Bchoola and OoUegea. Ko time 
waited in nipeiiloial or meonanlcal work. French Text: Nnmerona 
axerdaea in oonTemtJon, tnaalatlon, compoaitlon. Part I. (60 eta. ) : 
Primaiy nade; thorough drill in Pronunciation. Part II. (90 eta.): 
IntarmaAite grade; Twantiala of Grammar; 4th edition, ra^iaed, with 
Vooabnhtfy; moat carefully graded. Part III, {%IM): Compodtlon« 
Idloma, Syntax; meetarequirementaforadmiaalontoooUege. Part IV, 
(35c. ) : handbook of Pronunciation for adnmoed nada; <wn<^lM!^ and oom- 
prehenaife. Sent to teaekertfor examination^ wim a view to introditction. 

THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 

SPRINCnELD, MASS^ 
iflsoe catalognea of Standard Pnblioations. Reference Books, 
Bare and OnUof-Print Books, and would be pleased to mail 
same in response to a postal card reqaest. A prominent 
librarian said to ns: "I find your catalogues the most inter- 
esting of any which oome to me, and your prices as a whole 
the most reasonable." 



P A pC and nniunial BOOKS on Sonth 
I\/\I^£i Tenjui, Mezioo. West Indies, mte, 

LATIN-AMBBIGA BOOK OOMPANT. 
Oatalogne on application. aOB Front St.. Nbw Yoi 



CiTT. 



FINE BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 

Deeoribed in onr Monthly Oatalogne— KarOh lasne — 
VBBB on application. JOSEPH MeDONOUQH CO., 

9B State Street. ALBANY, N. Y. (Established 1870.) 

F. M.HOZiLT 
Anthom' and PabUahem' Hepreaantattwe 

Circulars sent upon reauest. 166 Fifth Avenue. N: 



UtfpiTEDC TBYTHBSBRVIOEOF "T. L. T. N." rPlB 

nnii bno j^ you somethino posetivbly as vvw 

AS HELPFUL. ADDRESS P.O. BOX 60. BROOKLYN. N.T. 

IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE THE WORKS OF 

Robert G. Ingersoll 

DRESDEN EDITiON 

we will send, upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, to cover 
ecets, portrait of Ingersoll, autographed in facsimile, printed 
in photogravure by hand on Japanese paper, and intereatiBi^ 
circular matter descriptive of the Dresden Edition. 

DRESDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DepL B 

No. 18 East 17th Stnmt, New York. N. Y. 

MR. YBATS'S BEST-KNOWN BOOK 
RBDUCED PROM $1.25 NET TO 50 CTS. 

THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS 

By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
New York: The John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 
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THE COPYRIOHT ADVANCE. 



Among the measures rushed through the six- 
tieth Congress on the last day of its official 
existence was ^' an Act to amend and consolidate 
the Acts respecting copyright," and on the first 
day of July the code then adopted will go into 
effect as the law of the nation. It has taken 
several years of hard work on the part of the 
American Copyright League and of private 
persons interested in the subject to secure this 
legislation, and the country is to be congrat- 
ulated upon its enactment. It is, of course, a 
compromise measure in many respects, and it 
retains the odious requirement of manufacture 
in the United States. As long as we shall con- 
tinue to submit to the selfish exactions of typ<^- 
raphers and pressmen, and allow this blot to 
disfigure our copyright law, we must remain 
excluded from the Berne Convention and keep 
our heads lowered whenever the general question 
of fair dealing among nations comes up for dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, there are gains in sev- 
eral directions, and we are perhaps brought a 
little nearer the day when we may come to be 
counted among the really civilized nations in our 
treatment of literary property. 

First of all, we may be grateful that our 
copyright law is at last intelligently codified. 
Instead of a bewildering collection of separate 
acts, imperfectly related to one another, and 
based upon few common principles, we now have 
a single comprehensive statute, of sixty-four 
sections and approximately nine thousand words, 
which makes it possible for a layman to find out 
for himself with reasonable certainty what the 
law is. ^^ For this relief, much thanks." We 
may hope in time to secure a better law, now 
that this preliminary step has been taken, and 
it is possible even for the reader who runs to 
survey the law which we now have, and thus get 
a clear idea of what is needed for its improve- 
ment. 

It is very satisfying to know that the term of 
copyright is now extended from forty-two to 
fifty-six years, and that the benefit of this ex- 
tension may be shared by copyrights now in 
force. The practical working of this provision 
may be shown by sajring that it will protect for 
fourteen years longer a large part of the writ- 
ings of Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
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Lowell, and Aldrich ; nearly all of the works of 
Bret Harte, Parkman, ''Mark Twain," Mr. 
Howells, and Mr. James ; and many such pop- 
ular books as ''Little Women," "The Man 
without a Country," "Ben Hur," "Uncle 
Remus," and " Rudder Grange." The books 
just named are a few of the many that would 
Lve gone ont of copyright during the commg 
fourteen years ; the new law will postpone for 
an eq^al Jeriod the date of expiry. "X pirate 
who thought to make "Little Women" and 
" The Man without a Coimtry " his prey next 
year, and " The Story of a Bad Boy " and 
" Innocents Abroad " the year after, will now 
have to curb his unrighteous inclinations until 
1925 or thereabouts. Looked at in another 
light, it is to be observed that the fifty-six year 
term practically insures an American author the 
control of his own writings as long as he lives ; 
this provision falls far short of the Berne recom* 
mendation of lifetime and fifty years thereafter, 
and of the practice of many of tJie more enlight- 
ened natio^, but it marks a substential st^ in 
the right direction. 

The vexed question of musical compositions, 
which has been largely responsible for the delay 
in coming to an agreement upon the whole sub- 
ject of copyright, is now settled by a compro^ 
mise which embodies a new principle, but which 
should prove reasonably satisfactory to the two 
interested parties, the composer and the manu- 
facturer of instruments for the mechanical repro- 
duction of music. To begin with, the composer 
is free, if he wishes, to prevent any form of 
mechanical reproduction. In case, however, he 
licenses such reproduction at all, or himself 
prepares and offers for sale the mechanical 
devices for such reproduction, no one shall have 
a monopoly of the composition in this form, 
since " any other person may make similar use 
of the copyrighted work upon the payment to 
the copyright proprietor of a royalty of two 
cents on each such part manufactured." The 
law applies, of course, only to compositions here- 
after to be copyrighted ; the manufacturer of 
rolls and discs may continue' to make free, as 
heretofore, with all works now in the market. 

Every complicated piece of legislation is likely 
to contain one or more " jokers," and we imagine 
that the new copyright law will be found fairly 
well supplied with diem. The following words 
seem innocent enough, but will probably be 
foimd to mean agood deal more than the casual 
reader sees in them : " Nothing in this Act 
shall be deemed to forbid, prevent, or restrict 
the transfer of any copy of a copyrighted work 



the possession of which has been lawfully 
obtained." The system of fixed and anifonn 
retaU prices for oJpyrightod books, which oar 
publishers and booksellers have been struggling 
to secure, and which prevails generally in 
European countries, will probably be main- 
tained with greatly increased difficulty after 
this provision goes into effect. There may also 
be a "joker 'mT the reqniremeDt of bi^diiig 
within tiie limits of the United States for oopy- 
riffhted books, and we should not be surprised 
^one were discovered somewhere in tbe>ua. 
graphs dealing with prohibition of importations. 

The manu&cturing requirement of the old 
law providing for international copyright has at 
least been freed from one of its most obnoxious 
features. American manufacture is no longer to 
be a condition of copyright upon books printed 
in foreign languages. Since that stupid require- 
ment was made in 1891, an average of about 
one foreign book a year has been given the full 
protection of American copyright, and even the 
selfish greed of the typographical interests could 
find nothing worth urging in its favor. From 
this year on, a Frenchman or a Grerman mav 
copyright his books in this country, onless 8om;> 
Dogberry shaU examine them with a microscope, 
and find a tabooed English word concealed some- 
where in the contents. This suggestion is not 
a fantastic flight of the imagination, for it b the 
incredible truth that books in foreign languages 
are occasionally held for duty in our custom- 
houses because they contain some chanoe En- 
glish quotation, or book-title, or indexed word ! 
It is needless to say that the new right now 
acquired by foreign authors will do not a little 
to promote international good feeling. Of the 
manufacturing requirement in general we must 
of course say that it is inequitable, and Mr. 
O. H. Putnam neatly points out that it has no 
more foundation in logic than in justice. Other 
countries have a protective policy, and give it 
effect in their tariff laws. Ours is the only one 
to "confuse copyright law with requirements 
that are concerned simply with the interests ci 
labor or of capital." 

One more subject calls for a brief analysis. 
For many years a triangular discussion has bera 
carried on between our bookbuyers, bookseUen, 
and publishers, concerning the importation from 
England of books copyrighted in both countries. 
The publisher naturally wants a monopoly of 
the American market. The bookseller is neutraL 
being as willing to supply his customers with one 
edition as with the other. The bookbuyer, being 
a person of individual tastes, thinks he ought to 
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be free to buy (the author^s rights being reoog* 
nized in both cases^ whichever edition he pleases. 
So far, our sympatnies are entirely with the book- 
buyer, since the publisher who fears the com- 
petition of the English edition needs just that 
stimulus to encourage him in making his own 
edition no less attractive. But here comes the 
Copyright Act, telling the buyer that he may 
import a copy (two copies under the old law) for 
use, but forbidding the bookseller to import even 
a single copy for sale. This is rather hard on 
the bookseller, and we feel for him in his pre- 
dicament. But it cannot be considered a very 
serious matter, for the imported copy must pay 
a heavy duty, and ninety-nine purchasers out of 
a hundred will either not go to the trouble and 
expense of getting the English edition, or will 
simply not know how to go about getting it at 
all. Still, we should like to see the bookseller 
free to place his customers' orders for the English 
edition. If this were legalized, we cannot help 
thinking that it would improve the looks of the 
average American edition of an English work, 
besides exercising a wholesome restraint upon 
its published price. 



CAS UA L COM MENT. 

Thb compbllinq PERsoNAiirrY OF Mr. Ches- 
terton persists in thmsting itself on the attention. 
It is his good fortune, or his misfortone, to be a 
public character ; and whether he is sympathetic or 
unsympathetic to ns, he cannot help being an object 
of interest and curiosity. On the whole, there is to 
most observers something irresistibly engaging in his 
generous amplitade of bulk, his outbursts of Homeric 
laughter^ his unparalleled absent-mindedness, and, 
withal, the serene independence with which he pur- 
sues his appointed course. From the pen of one 
who has observed him weU we take a few words of 
graphic description. <' Walking down Fleet street 
some day you may meet a form whose vastness blots 
out the heavens. Great waves of hair surge from 
nnder the soft, wide-brimmed hat. A cl<Mk that 
might be a legacy from Porthos floats about his 
colossal frame. He pauses in the midst of the 
pavement to read the book in his hand, and a cas- 
cade of laughter descending from the head-notes to 
the middle voice gushes out on the listening air. 
He looks up, adjusts his jEnnce-nar, observes that he 
is not in a cab, remembers that he ought to be in 
a cab, turns and hails a cab. The vehicle sinks 
down under the unusual burden, and rolls heavily 
away. It carries Gilbert Keith Chesterton. Mr. 
Chesterton is the most conspicuous figure in the 
landscape of literary London. He is like a visitor 
out of some fairy tale, a legend in the flesh, a sur- 
rival of the childhood of the world. Most of us are 



the creatures of our time, thinking its thoughts, 
wearing its dothes, rejoicing in its chains. . . . He 
is a wayfarer from the ages, stopping at the inn of 
life, warming himself at the fire, and making the 
rafters ring -with his joUy laughter.'' Zest and 
heartiness and the joy of living are qualities too 
admirable not to be cordially welcomed, even though 
their favorite medium of literary expression be the 
now much over-worked paradox. 

• • • 

<< A Book of Vebsbs tjndbrkeath the Bough/' 
but probably without any accompanying Jug of 
Wine or Loaf of Bread, and certoinly not in the 
midst of any Wilderness, may very soon be enjoyed 
by the patrons of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
in the large new roof garden of the new building ; 
and, if it were not for fear of disturbing other 
readers, doubtless some sweet-voiced ^* Thou " would 
be provided to sing beside the luxurious lounger — 
to such refinements of lettered ease have they 
attained in that far-away city of the Pacific Coast. 
Let us quote the librarian's description of this gar- 
den of delight, this atrial paradise crowning '^the 
nutgnificent new Hamburger Building at Eighth 
and Broadway, one of the latest and fbiest modern 
structures in the United States." ^'The roof gar- 
den," says Mr. Lummis — what went immediately 
before is the phraseology of the Board of Directors — 
^' of which this library was the American inventor, 
was thoroughly enjoyed during the two years in the 
LaughHn quarters. In the present location we have 
more than four times the space, viz., some 26,000 
square feet. There is an added advantage of a 
magnificent outlook covering an unbroken horizon 
of mountains, city, and sea. The ' flower pots' of 
this garden are all in place — redwood receptacles 
hkrge enough to g^w a tree a foot in diameter. . . . 
As soon as this out-door reading room can be fitted 
up, it will undoubtedly fulfill and increase the 
former popularity. All kinds of tropical, semi- 
tropical and other trees and plants will be included. 
A large fountain ten feet in diameter is already 
installed. There is also a special section of the 
roof garden fenced ofi^ for the noon-day rest of the 
young women of the staff." Felt roofing, or carpet- 
ing one might call it, has been provided — almost 
as pleasant to the feet and as noiseless as turf. If 
one were not unalterably attached to the ^< effete 
East," what a temptation were here to emig^te to 
Los Angeles ! • • • 

A SIGN OF DECAY IN THE FRENCH NOVEL Seems 

discernible in certain recent developments in literary 
Paris. To encourage writers of fiction and to stim- 
ulate their best endeavors — and, possibly, for a less 
disinterested purpose also — a literary periodical of 
that city has founded a prize of three thousand francs 
to be awarded annually to the young author who 
shall have produced the best novel in the preceding 
two years, the verdict to be rendered by a jury of 
Academicians. The degree of youthfulness neces- 
sary to entitle one to compete is not indicated in the 
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report that has reached us. M. Paul Boarget, who 
has turned of late from fiction to the drama and has 
produced two plays of merit, writes an interesting 
letter on the novelist's art as compared with the 
dramatist's. ^'At the time when I was entering 
upon a literary life," he tells us, '' we all adopted a 
regular cult for the art of the novel, which was only 
equalled by our disdain for the art of the theatre ; 
and we had no difficulty in showing what differences 
there were between the paintings of a Balzac, a 
Flaubert a Gronconrt, and those of their dramatic 
rivals. Our immediate predecessors, Zola, Daudet, 
Ferdinand Fabre, and Gladel, thought as we did, 
and about 1880 all the youthful French exponents 
of literature seemed to be novelists exclusively. 
The wind has turned since then, and there has been 
an extraordinary growth of dramatic works, which 
shows how foolish was our former disdain of the 
dialogue form. And judging from signs, it seems 
to be the other form — the narrative — against 
which the injustice of the newcomers is now lev- 
eled." The literary weathercocks do not yet indicate 

a similar shifting of the wind with us. 

• • • 

The proposed national gbaduatb school, 
to be established at Washington and to enjoy the 
facilities afforded by all the government libraries 
(twenty-six in number), museums, collections, and 
laboratories, fails to commend itself irresistibly to 
our Congressmen, and the whole matter is pigreon- 
holed for indefinite future consideration when times 
are less strenuous and other pending issues less 
burning. Nevertheless two public^pirited men have 
undertaken a thorough preliminary investigation of 
the ways and means that must be considered before 
intelligent action can follow. The Commissioner 
of Education and the President of Yale have made 
inquiries and have submitted a report, which is 
published as a Bulletin of the Bureau of Education ; 
and their findings are not in the highest degree 
encouraging. Only the most advanced investigiUors, 
it appears, are likely to work more profitably in a 
government bureau than in an ordinary graduate 
school. The preliminary theoretical training should 
be completed before the student turns his face 
toward Washington. The government has not at 
present the necessary room or instructors to engage 
in the post-graduate training of young men. Its 
offices and officers are needed for other business. 
This is not a positive barring of the door to per- 
sistent knockers, but it is a cogent dissuasive to all 
but a few ripe students and original investigators who 

know exactly what they want and how to obtain it. 

• • • 

Statistics — Handle with cabe ! Some such 
cautionary label might well be attached to the sta- 
tistician's columns of harmless-looking figures. It 
is well known that anjrthing and everything can be 
proved by the proper manipulation of these serried 
ranks and ordered files of innocent numerals, and 
that, too, without playing any tricks of misquotation 
or other jugglery; but when, whether with malice 



prepense or without malign intention, there occurs a 
misquoting or misprinting of statistics, neither gods 
nor men can foresee what phmet-shaldng eatastro- 
phes may ensue. The Los Angeles Public libraiy 
has marked the completion of its second decade of 
cheerful existence and increasing usefulness by the 
issue of an unusually readable yearly aoeoont of 
itself ; but in treating the subject of mislpading 
registration figures as reported &om other cities, it 
has indulged in some pleasant banter at the expense 
of Maiden, Mass., whose ^^live registralioii " of 
card-holders it gives as 140,568 — more than £oiEr 
times the population of that city as recorded in the 
last national census, and nearly twice the registration 
of its big neighbor, the Bost<m Public Library. It 
is not surprising that the President of the Maiden 
library board replies to this in a letter for which he 
desires as much publicity as possible — to balance 
the publicity already given in various ways to this 
astonishing ratio. It appears that by some inadTeit- 
ence in copying, or by some confusion of card- 
holders with catalogue-cards, the Loe Angeles 
librarian or assistant librarian (or, let us say, the 
office boy) has written the above-named 140,568, 
whereas the proper number, duly giTen in its ri^^ 
place in the Maiden report, is 12,007. Henee these 
smiles. • • • 

The bkdino of a koybl is, to many readers, the 
all-important part of the story. A glance at the last 
page or the last chapter often settles the question, at 
bookstore or library, whether the book shidl be taken 
or coldly rejected. An English novelist writes to 
'< The Author " a letter of indignant protest against 
alleged un&umess on the part of a literary weekly 
in publishing a synopsis of his new book under the 
guise of a " review," but containing only '^ » sin^ 
critical adjective " to lend coloring to its pretense 
of being a review. This betrayal of the plot the 
injured correspondent is inclined to regard as wanton 
disregard of the printed caution, ** All rights re- 
served." It is a nice question, in many cases, to 
determine just how much of a story, or of any book, 
should be outlined, or in some rough way repro- 
duced, in order to whet without satiating the reader's 
appetite, and also in order to illustrate or jostify the 
critical comments passed upon the work. Bat since 
so many readers of novels persist in entering them 
by the back-door — in beginning their perosal with 
" Finis " instead of '' Chapter I." — it is doubtfiil 
whether booksales have been materially injured by 
indiscretions of the sort complained of by the nov- 
elist we have quoted. Yet the author should receive 
all the benefit possible to be derived from the euri- 
osity-stimukting elements in his book. 

• • • 

A NEW WORLD-LANGUAGE swims into our ken, and 
its peculiar merit, or fatal defect, lies in its thorongfa- 
going artificiality. It calls itself an a priori lan- 
guage, builds itself up scientifically from the very 
bottom, and resolutely refuses to ally itself with or 
base itself upon or take any faintest shade of coloring 
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from any existing language or family of languages. 
Its originator we understand to be Mr. E. P. Foster, 
of Cincinnati, who is also editor-in-chief of the 
monthly *' organ " of the new language, '' Ro " being 
the short and sufficient title of the paper as well as 
of the tongue it essays to teach. Except that Ro 
makes use of our own alphabet, it is as hard for us 
to learn as for Russians or Arabs or Cingalese. To 
be entirely and impartially a priori, it should have 
its own arbitrary symbols for letters, just as it has 
its own arbitrary and (without previous study) 
entirely nnintelligibie word-forms and derivative 
endings. The initial letter of each word gives a 
clue to its general meaning, — whether it is a verb 
or a substance or an abstract quality, or what not. 
Inflectional endings are used, and even the vexed 
question of gender has, to some extent, been left to 
trouble the learner. Commendable is the modesty 
of Mr. Foster and his co-workers : they do not declare 
Ro to be the one final and perfect world-language, 
but they do feel convinced tluit ^ the world will soon 
have an international language," although <^what 
it will be no man as yet can tell. But Ro hopes to 
gather an editorial staff of scholars from all over the 
world, whose influence shall be a potent factor in 
deciding the question." , , , 

Ak IC0N0GLA8TIG PHILOSOPHY, characterized by 
a strenuosity tense enough to suit the most violent 
haters of easy-going convention and of ready-made 
ideals, seems to have put forth its claims in conti- 
nental Europe as a rival of pragmatism. A certain 
Franco-Italian poet named Martinetti is said to be 
the founder and expositor of the new creed, which 
is known as " futurism." The only beautiful thing, 
according to futurism, is fighting. Ail masterpieces 
are aggressive. Let us look behind us no longer. 
Time and space are no more ; they died yesterday. 
War is the sole hygiene of the world. We will pull 
down all museums and libraries; we will fight 
moralism, feminism, and all utilitarian cowardice. 
The essential elements of our poetry shall be courage, 
audacity, and rebellion. In this tune the valiant 
Martinetti goes on, picturing a veritable Sicilian 
earthquake of tumbling monuments of the past and 
levelled summits of ancient glory. He appears from 
his words to be about thirty years old and to count 
on ten years of destructive activity before the Oslerian 
age-limit shall consign him, as he expresses it, to the 
waste-paper basket like an old manuscript, when a 
younger man will promptly take his place in the battle 
line. Truly, the bacillus of *^ tough-mindedness " is 
developing an appalling virulence these beautiful 
spring days. , , , 

Habd times akd the reading habit would 
seem to go hand in hand, in pleasant company — 
pleasant intellectually, though often unpleasant for 
the pocket and even for the stomach. The book- 
buying habit can hardly be said to be developed and 
confirmed in seasons of great business depression; 
but enforced leisure does turn many toward the 
public library who would otherwise be standing at a 



loom or behind a counter or at a desk. Mr. Dana' 
of the Newark (N. J.) Public Library, accounts for 
last year's great increase of book-circulation in that 
library and its branches "by (1) the dull times which 
have given to many people more opportunities to 
visit libraries and read, (2) the greater number of 
new books bought by the library in the past two 
years, (3) the extension of the library by branches, 
and <4) persistent and now long-continued advertis- 
ing, for which we are chiefly indebted to the courtesy 
of the local newspapers." Sweet are the uses of 
adversity, and this, the promotion of the reading 
habit and the library habit, is one of them. 

• • • 

" The Jew of Malta " at Williams College 
will be an attractive feature of the coming com- 
mencement season. Its expected presentation will 
add one more to the lengthening list, already printed 
in these columns, of Elizabethan and other early 
English plays acted in recent years by amateur 
companies. Since its production in 1818, in an 
altered version, by the elder Kean at Drury Lane, 
Marlowe's "Jew " has rarely been seen on any stage. 
The fact that the play was written and presented 
only a few years before the appearance of Shake- 
speare's " Merchant of Venice," and that there are 
some rough traits of resemblance between the t^'o 
infamous usurers of the two dramatists, adds a 
special interest to the earlier piece. The present plan 
at Williams is to have the stage-setting modelled 
after that of the old Swan Theatre in London, and 
to have the ushers dressed in Elizabethan costume. 
Mr. Greorge Sargent, of Princeton, 1907, who 
coached the ** Doctor Fanstus " company of last year, 
has been engaged for similar service this year. 

• • • 

The dumb akimals' advocate, the lawyer whose 
practice for the last forty years has been confined to 
cases for the defense of misused horses, dogs, birds, 
and other sufferers from man's inhumanity, will plead 
their cause no more. George T. AngeU, founder 
and president of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, died in Boston, 
March 16, in his eighty-sixth year. Educated for 
the law, and brilliantly successful in his profession, 
he abandoned it for a nobler calling when, in 1868, 
the driving of two horses to death in a race from 
Brighton to Worcester, stirred his indignation and 
prompted him to embrace the cause to which he 
devoted the rest of his life. As founder and editor 
of ^^ Our Dumb Animals," and as instrumental in 
procuring the successful publication of '^BUu^ 
Beauty," which had met with fiat failure until he 
took it in hand and gave it a circulation of half a 
million copies, Mr. Angell has rendered noteworthy 
service to popular literature as well as to the cause 
of kindness to animals. His place in his chosen 
sphere of usefulness, where he found scope for all 
his native inventiveness and shrewdness and resource- 
fulness, can never be filled, no matter who may be 
chosen as his successor. 
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The FttzGerald gentbkaby, the last day of 
March, did not pass without due ohserrance. In 
his own country, unless unexpected hindrances inter- 
vened, his fragrant memory was reyived at a banquet 
in the capital of his native county, the town of 
Ipswich (on the 27th), and again on the actual day 
of his birth at a dinner of the Omar Khayydm Club 
in London. No one of 'the great men of his year, 
so fertile in genius, is it pleasanter to recall than 
the humorously self-depreciating poet-philosopher of 
Woodbridge ; and no one of them all would have so 
incredulously scoffed at and ridiculed the bare sug- 
gestion of these posthumous honors. Indeed, we 
cannot imagine anyone shrinking with more real 
dismay than he from the mere thought of being 
^' damned to everlasting fame." 

• • • 

'' DBFORIdDBD " SPELLINa UP TO DATE is OOmpactly 

presented in an <' Alfabetic List " embracing all the 
simplifications thus far sanctioned by the Board 
whose headquarters are at No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. About 3300 approved spellings are 
given, including ^^1100 separate words, simplified 
in the root, and 2200 if^ieeted forms (preterits, 
participles, and participial adjectives ending in -edy 
or, as simplified, in -d and 4), in which the change 
appears only in the inflection." A sentence com- 
posed to illustrate some of the more radical changes 
wrought by our language-menders might run as 
follows : Welthy soverens ward with malis against 
leagd heroins in dredful tho f util endevor to do them 
to deth. 



COMMUNICA TION. 



1 



^POEBIS OF AMERICAN mSTORY"— A NOTE 
FROM THE COMPILER. 

(To the Editor of Thx Diai^) 

I have read the review of << Poems of American 
History," signed by Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker, which 
appeared in The Dial of March 1, with considerable 
interest and amusement — interest because of its impu- 
tation to me of various motives and predilections wluch 
I was wholly unconscious of possessing, and amusement 
because of the evident animus which underlies it. 

At the time the book was in preparation, Mr. Penny- 
packer saw a notice of it somewhere, and very kindly 
volunteered to assist me in its compilation, sending me 
a number of poems by himself and others, relating to 
Pennsylvania, with the suggestion that they be included. 
Unfortunately, I found myself unable to use any of 
them, although I expressed my obligation to Mr. Penny- 
packer in the introduction to the book. I certainly 
have no prejudice of any kind against Pennsylvania, 
and nearly fifty of the poems in my collection celebrate 
events which took place on Pennsylvania soil; but I 
know of no poetry « inspired by her civilization " suit- 
able for the collection. I can conceive of no reason 
why I should have included Whittier's six-hundred-line 
poem on Pastorius, with whom Mr. Pennypacker seems 
to be somewhat obsessed. 



As to beginning the history of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion which resulted in the Civil War, with Fartorius*! 
protest written in 1688, 1 might, no doubts have found 
a precedent in the example of the illustrioiia Diedridi 
Knickerbocker; but it seemed to me sufficient to go back 
to the organization of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1833. 
I do not state, as Mr. Pennypacker would have the reader 
infer, that abolition agitation began in 1833; in fact, I 
say very distinctly that << by the beginning of the nine> 
teenth century it [slavery] had been abolished in ** maav 
of the states; but I saw no reason why 1 should attempt 
to trace this early growth of the movement 

The inclusion of the *< Hymn of the Moravian Nuns ai 
Bethlehem," in the chapter of the Revolutionazj period 
dealing with *< The War in the South," seema greatly to 
distress Mr. Pennypacker, but I can see nothing wrong 
with it, — though this, of course,' may be due to a ^ loeal 
predilection " of which I am unconscious. As Const 
Pulaski played a brilliant, if brief, part in the campaign, 
it seems to me natural enough to begin the aoooont of 
it with Longfellow's poem on the consecration of his 
banner. 

With Mr. Pennypacker's charges of historical inaeeo- 
racy it is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to deaL Whether 
Keenan really did lead a charge at Chaneellorsville, 
whether Thaddeus Stevens was really the moving spirit 
of a coterie, whether Pickett was really in the van of the 
famous charge at Gettysburg, — all these are questions 
which I must leave to the ansJytical historian. I was not 
writing an orig^inal history of America — I was writii^ 
merely a running comment upon a series of historical 
poems, and I took my history as I found it from the best 
sources at my command. I may, however, remark in 
passing that for the statement concerning Piekett, I have 
the authority of so careful a historian as Mr. James Ford 
Rhodes (History of the United States, YoL IV., p. 289). 
I note also that Mr. Rhodes calls the Union troops 
« Federals," an expression to which Mr. Peimypacker 
seems to object. I am aware, too, that the exact part 
played by Keenan at ChancellorsviUe has been the sub- 
ject of a bitter controversy. My version rests upon 
Greneral Pleasonton's account of the aifur, which, as it 
agrees with the poem, seemed to me to need no further 
explanation, though I might have noted that its aeenraeT 
has been questioned. 

Concerning the poetic merit of some of the verses, I 
can only say that estimates of this sort are largely a 
matter of personal equation. But I venture to believe 
that few intelligent people will agree with Mr. Penny- 
packer's dictum that the cleverness of <*The Biglow 
Papers " has « evaporated," or that <* New England's 
Annoyances " or « Lovewell's Fight " should have been 
left buried. Much of the contemporary verse is n^h- 
gible as poetry, but was included for reasons dearly set 
forth in my introduction. 

That some misprints and minor misstatements shoold 

creep into a work of such magnitude was almost iner- 

itable. These will, of course, be corrected. Mr. Pemij- 

paoker himself points out two. I am glad to note that 

he considers the conception of the volume exoelleat, and 

concedes that the task has been carried out with some 

degree of patience and intelligence, and I can only regret 

that these merits seem to be overshadowed in his ofsnicB 

by the " errors of commission and omission " to whiek 

he takes exception. „ r« o 

^ Burton £. Stevehbox. 

ChilUcathe, Ohio^ March 26, 1909. 
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A Memorial, of liiTBBABir FaiENi>suiPS.* 

Familiar knowledge of the methods, phrase- 
ology, and varied ^* tricks of the trade " of 
modem journalism has been shown by Mr. Hall 
Caine in the autobiographical chapters which he 
has entitled ^^ My Story." This familiarity has 
been expressed in racy comments on American 
newspapers and their interviewers ; it has also 
impressed the general style of many pages of his 
book. In his Introduction, Mr. Caine tells his 
readers that his original intention was to revise 
and enlarge his ^^ BecoUections of Bossetti," pub- 
lished a fewyears ago, but that the plan expanded 
into its present form of restricted autobiography. 
The scope of the book has been necessarily con- 
fined to Mr. Caine's limited, and incomplete, years 
of productivity, and he has devoted the larger 
portion of his space to records of his friendly 
relations with literary artists and craftsmen. 

The chief interest is found in the nucleus of 
the story — the revelations of Bossetti and his 
small but choice coterie of friends as they were 
known by Mr. Caine during the last few years 
of Ro88etti*s life. There is a vehement and anti- 
dimactic reaction for the reader, as he passes 
from the last impressive scenes in the life of the 
poet-painter to tiie condudiag part of the book, 
wherein Mr. Caine recites many details of his own 
experience as journalist and novelist, his mental 
struggles and monetary successes, and his scat- 
tered notes on such literary acquaintances as 
Blackmore,Wilkie Collins and RobertBuchanan. 

When Mr. Caine's reminiscent study of 
Bossetti first appeared, it was more popular 
with the general reading public than with the 
&mily and oldest friends of the poet and 
painter. In the recentiy published "Family 
Letters of Christina Bossetti " there is a direct 
reference to this book, in a letter from Christina 
to her sister-in-law (p. 122): "We have been 
reading Mr. Caine's memoir. Considering the 
circumstances under which his experiences oc- 
curred, I think it may be pronounced neither 
unkind nor unfriendly ; but I hope some day 
to see the same and a wider field traversed by 
some friend of older standing and conseqnentiy 
far warmer affection towards his hero; who, 
whatever he was or was not, was lovable." 
Comparing the earlier version of 1882 with 
the present memorial to his friend, we realize 
that Mr. Caine, in his revision, has improved 

*Hy Stobt. By Hall Caine. Illiutrated. New York: 
D. Appleton A Co. 



the first edition, both in treatment and tone. 
The Bossetti of this later portraiture is indeed 
more human and lovable. The general method, 
however, is too pathological to be entirely 
artistic as biography. The reader's taste is 
occasionally offended by too bald revelation of 
certain details intimes of Bossetti's physical and 
mental sufferings ; there seems to be too much 
loitering over the familiar craving for the fatal 
chloral and its subsequent effects upon the 
mental and moral nature of Bossetti. 

^^ As a ^^ curtain-raiser," before the dramatic 
chapters of Bossetti's life, Mr. Caine gives a 
few glimpses of his own boyhood on the Isle of 
Man. With vividness he recalls the impres- 
sions upon his youthful memory made by the 
human drama enacted in this sequestered and 
patriarchal parish, with its loves, quarrels, super- 
stitions, ethical lapses, and religious fervor. 
Many of these characteristics have been previ- 
ously described by Mr. Caine in his interesting 
historical sketch, ^^The Littie Manx Nation." 
When he left this romantic environment to 
become apprentice to a Liverpool architect, he 
came under two strong influences. The first 
was Buskin and his tubings, and the result 
was certain ^* flamboyant criticisms" by Mr. 
Caine upon modem architectural ideas and 
his advocacy of fraternal relations in society* 
The second and more important influence was 
Bossetti. Mr. Caine felt a deep interest in the 
personality and poetry of this man of genius, 
and defended him valiantiy, in writings and lec- 
tures, against the strictures of Buchanan and 
other critics who reviled Bossetti as a chief 
exponent of " The Fleshly School of Poetry." 

A printed copy of Mr. Caine's platform trib- 
ute to Bossetti, in 1880, was sent to the poet 
by his young admirer. It brought a gracious 
reply which was the first incident in a friend- 
ship that lasted for two or three years, until 
Bossetti's death. The poet-painter seems to 
have reciprocated the interest of his young friend 
and estimated his abilities with kmdness and 
confidence. He urged Mr. Caine to abandon 
his poetical aspirations and to cultivate his 
skill in ^^ fervid and impassioned prose." To 
Bossetti's suggestion that Caine should ^* try his 
hand at a Manx novel," and his interest in the 
Biblical stories that might be used as fictional 
models, may be traced the incentive which gave 
to the public " The Deemster," " The Bonds- 
man," ^^The Manxman" — stories of Manx 
customs and human tragedy which represent the 
author's best work in literature. 

With reiterated conviction, Mr. Caine assures 
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his readers that Bossetti's melancholia and in- 
somnia, and their aftermath of narcotics, may 
be explained as remorse for two allied causes. 
The first of these causes, he believes, was the 
domestic tragedy of his friend's life — the mar- 
riage, from motives of loyalty, to his beautiful 
model, and the realization later that his heart 
was pledged to another. The second cause for 
remorse — emphasized by Mr. Caine, but possi- 
bly open to question by others — was Bossetti's 
consent to exhume and print his little book of 
verses after they had been buried for seven 
years in the cofiin of the wife who had inspired 
them. This exhumation is called ^^ an act of 
desecration — forfeiting the tragic grace and 
wasting the poignant pathos of hiis first consum- 
ing renunciation." Mr. Caine need not assure 
us that this solution of his friend's sadness was 
^^ written with a thrill of the heart and trem- 
bling hand," for we realize his intensity of feel- 
ing; and he is sure that ^^it is the true reading of 
the poet's soul." In spite of his sincerity, how- 
ever, we may not be wholly convinced that he is 
right in allUspremises and conclusions. Because 
of his brief acquaintance with Bossetti, — for it 
was brief, although intimate, — it is not certain 
that he fully understood his hero's nature, even 
in these later years, and he has seemed to over- 
emphasize certain temperamental traits. 

Perhaps the most graphic and dramatic 
chapter in this book is that called ^^ A Night 
at Cheyne Walk." Here is well portrayed 
Bossetti's hospitality, his incisiveness of speecli 
and sensitiveness of feeling, and the spell-bound 
admiration with which Mr. Caine first beheld 
the painting '' Dante's Dream," in his friend's 
studio. In certain portions of his reminiscences, 
Mr. Caine has used a Boswellian method. He 
seldom gives letters or conversations in their 
entirety, but introduces excerpts and para- 
phrases, with occasional epigrams and retold 
stories — such as Bossetti's comments on Pre- 
Baphaelitism ; his advice to young authors, 
^^ Work your metal as much as you like, but 
first take care that it is gold and worth work- 
ing "; or this amusing recollection of Long- 
fellow : ^^ The poet had called upon him during 
his visit to England and had been courteous and 
kind in the last degree, but having fallen into 
the error of thinking that Bossetti the painter 
and Bossetti the poet were different men, he had 
said, on leaving the house : ^ I have been very 
glad to meet you, Mr. Bossetti, and should like 
to have met your brother also. Pray tell him 
how much I admire his beautiful poem, " The 
Blessed Damozel. ' ' " 



According to the biographer's own confes- 
sions and self-reproaches, Mr. Caine bung^ 
deplorably by his tactless remarks and mis- 
taken though well-intentioned efforts to improve 
the condition of Bossetti's health and spirits, 
especially during those lonely and critical weeks 
of companionship when the two men were house- 
mates in the Vale of St. John, as they had 
been for a few previous weeks in Cheyne Walk 
and were later at Birchington. But in spite of its 
blemishes of style, and its incompleteness of 
structure, ^^ My Story " is interesting and illu- 
minating as a series of impressions of Bossetti 
and his friends, Watts-Dunton, Madox Brown, 
Philip Marston, Shields, and others, and as a 
revelation of Mr. Caine*8 own personality and 
convictions. In newspaper interviews and lec- 
tures Mr. Caine has expressed his liking for 
Americans as he has known them during his 
four visits to our country. In one of the last 
chapters of this book he emphasizes anew his 
admiration for our national traits : 

<< I love America and the Americans. I love Aoienca 
because it is big, and because its bigness is constantly 
impressing the imagination and stimulating tlie heart. 
I love its people because they are free with a freedom 
which the rest of the world takes as by stealth, and tfaej 
claim openly as their right. I love them beoanae they 
are the most industrious, earnest, active, and ingenious 
people on the earth; because they are the moat moral, 
religious and above all, the most sober people in the 
world; because, in spite of all shaUow judgments of 
superficial observers, they are the meet childlike in their 
national character, the easiest to move to laugliter, the 
readiest to be touched to tears, the most abs<diitely 
true in their impulses, and the most generous in their 
applause. I love the men of America because their 
bearing towards the women is the finest chivalry I have 
yet seen anywhere, and I love the women because they 
can preserve an unquestioned purity with a frank and 
natural manner, and a fine independence of sex." 

Annie Russell AIarble. 



The New Gebmant.* 



Since Bayard Taylor's " Views Afoot/* it has 
been common for Americans to depend on 
letters of casual travellers and on illustrated 
^^ travelogue " lectures for their impressions of 
Germany: The majority of summer wanderers 
do not go far beyond the Rhine boundary, 
regarding the interior as a dulsome district 
inhabited by a poky people with a difficult lao> 
guage and nothing worth looking at in compar- 
ison with London and Brussels and Paris and 
Switzerland. But since the label ^^Made in 
Germany" has come to have a market value, 

*ThB EVOLUTIOlf OP MODBRN Obbmaity. Bj Wflluoi 
Harbatt Dawson. New York: Charles Borlbner*s Sons- 
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Grermany has acqaired a new interest to us 
Anglo-Saxons. A year ago last fall a large 
deWati<m of EngUsli mechanics visited some 
of Z principal lorti, German manufacturing 
cities, and spent some weeks examining into 
such secrets of trade as were not guarded 
against prying competitors. The growing good 
feeling between the rank and file of the two 
countries made the visit pleasant and probably 
profitable to the visitors. 

It is not in evidence that Mr. Dawson, 
author of the latest sociological report on Grer- 
many, was among the visitors, but he may have 
gathered much of his material from that inspec- 
tion. His book on ^^ The Evolution of Modem 
Germany" is written *^to tell British readers what 
^y ought to know, and must know, if they 
would understand how it is that Germany has 
gone ahead so rapidly during recent years, not, 
however, by way of discouraging but of reassur- 
ing them. For there is r^Uy little mystery 
about Qermany 's industrial progress ; it has been 
achieved by means and mediods which are open 
to all the world if only people will employ them. 
Science, education, application, and an equal 
r^ard for small as for large things, — these in 
the main are the causes of Grermany's success." 

But Mr. Dawson deals, in his twenty-three 
chapters and five hundred pages, quite as 
much with political as with economic questions. 
There is a certain British bnlkiness in his ma- 
terial ; yet for reference if not for continuous 
reading, for instruction if not for entertainment, 
the bulkiness may be condoned. A slight addi- 
tion to the bulk — to wit, in the title — would 
have precluded unwarranted expectations of pic- 
tures of literary and artistic Germany ; for it is 
extraordinary how conscientiously all but indus- 
trial and political phases of life are avoided. 
The general reader will doubtless find among 
the most interesting chapters those on ^^ The Per- 
sonal Equation," '' Capital and Labour," '' The 
Workman," " Cooperation," " The Population 
Question," and ^« The Outlook of Socialism." 

Commercial Germany has gained enormously 
by her dependence upon science, by her exact- 
ness of method, and by her consideration for 
the customer's wishes. ^^ It is a common com- 
plaint that there are English dyers who will not 
bring theory (in other words, science) to bear' 
upon their practice, but persist in the old guess- 
work which was good enough for their fathers." 
In the chemical industries there is a university- 
trained chemist to every forty workpeople, a 
nitio of science to labor probably excelled in no 
other country in the world. "The German 



manufacturer has put away from him the anti- 
quated idea that the consumer exists for his 
benefit, and instead he acts on the principle 
that the buyer has a right to have what he 
wants, if it can be made. It is impossible to 
say how much trade has left England, never, 
perhaps, to return, owing to obstinate refusal 
to recognize this not unreasonable principle." 

And the merchant is equally alive to his 
patron's convenience and his own interests. "He 
does not expect foreigners to be expert in the 
Gbrman language, but addresses them in their 
own tongues — often, no doubt, with peculiar 
variations of his own, — and if letters will not 
answer the purpose the merchant goes himself 
or sends some one who is well able to do his 
business for him." An interesting instance is 
cited of the Commercial Association of the city 
of Stettin, which for thirty years has prepared 
and sent abroad to America and the British 
colonies a certain number of young men with a 
stipend of $375 annually, whose business was 
to make commercial reports to the Association 
and in general to "tout" the commerce of 
Stettin. "The whole theory of trading as 
understood in Germany is that if business is 
worUi having it is woJh seeking." Perhaps 
the United States does not need instruction in 
this principle, and our consular agents are sup-> 
posed to do for us what the young men of 
Stettin are pledged to do for their city. 

Personally, as Mr. Dawson observes, the 
Oerman workman "walks well, works well, 
and looks well," which cannot be said with so 
little reservation of his English fellow. The 
German's superiority in this respect is attributed 
in part to his militiuy training, to the Govern- 
ment's care for him, and to his frugal habits, 
his Genugsamkeity as manifested in the satis- 
faction that he takes in simply sitting in the 
parks and visiting. 

^ There is a certain negativeness about this form of 
enjoyment whieh a man of aetive temperament might 
not readily appreciate, for a German workman can 
patiently sit for hours together upon a bench or a patch 
of sward silently smoking his cigar and gazing into 
space. It would be unftur to say that such a condition 
of mental inertia is necessarily imintelligent; rather, it 
goes with the essential simplicity and naivete of the 
(jerman nature, which is still on the whole frugal in its 
hedonism as in other things, requires no violent relaxa- 
tions, can make a little pleasure go a long way, and can 
deriye satisfaction from trifles. The Giermans have 
coined a word to describe this mood of passive content: 
it is the untranslatable word, Behagen " (p. 154). 

Among the improved conditions of the work- 
men, Mr. Dawson notes the gprowth of partial 
or total abstinence from alcoholic drinks. The 
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growth of Germany in this direction has been 
ahnost as startling as that of the United States, 
though the two countries are still &r apart in 
their attitude toward ^^the drink." Twenty 
years ago it was difficult to obtain drinkuig 
water on railways and at hotels in Germany ; 
to-day it is universally provided, and its use 
does not occasion comment. Germany has her 
Gh)od Temphir Lodges, her ^* Society for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Alcoholic Drinks." 
^* Trade union conferences exchide alcohol from 
their meeting-rooms," and Mr. Dawson finds 
that the Socialists seek to wean the working- 
dasses from alcohol on the theory that Capital 
deliberately uses the drink as a means to de- 
grade them. *^ When large public works are 
constructed, the authorities require the contrac- 
tors to keep alcohol in the background in all 
their canteens and to give prominence to non- 
alcoholic drinks. . . . The conviction has taken 
hold of a large section of the workers that their 
industrial efficiency and their value as members 
of society will be increased by the practice of 
temperance." It may be added that since ihe 
preparation of Mr. Dawson's book another step 
in iias direction has been taken in the prohibition 
of the sale of alcohol to soldiers in transit. 

The chaptei^ devoted to Cooperation is inter- 
esting but too brief. It is remarkable how the 
intensely individualistic Germans have learned, 
partly under state tutelage, to combine for the 
common good. One German in every fifteen 
belongs to a cooperative society of one sort ow 
other. In two sqiiares the reviewer counted 
last year the offices of nineteen unions or com- 
binations of some sort. 

The Popuktion problem is bemg studied 
intelligently in Germany. There is no foolish 
and unreasoning demand for larger families, but 
prudent study to care better for the children that 
are bom. The Motherhood Protection League 
has for its object '^^ to improve the position of 
women as mothers in legal, economic, and social 
matters," and in general to check infant mor- 
tality. Yet it may be said in general that 
(^ England spares its women, where Grermany 
spares its children." Each country has ample 
room for improvement in the other direction. 

A score of other subjects are handled with 
more or less completeness. ^^ The Outlook of 
Socialism" isnot treated withentire clearness, per- 
hapsfor the reason that theoutlook is indeed hazy. 
Mr. Dawson is discreet in avoiding prophecy. 
But his book is a valuable granary of fact for 
every student who would understand political 
and economic Germany. W. H. Carruth. 



America's Fibst Repbbsbntativb Body.* 

In Virginia, in 1619, a House of B nrgCBoc s 
^* broke out" — to use the language of anangiy 
official of the time. This was tihe first repre- 
sentative body on American soil, and for mme 
than a century and a half it was the most import- 
ant assembly in the colonies — as Virginia was, 
before the Revolution, the leading English 
colony. Throughout its existence the House 
of Burgesses demanded and obtained for the 
Virginians all the rights of Englishmen^ and 
some other rights in addition. The histoij of 
the political and constitational development in 
Virginia is to a great eiient the history of the 
development of the representative assembly, its 
disputes with the governor and others, and its 
growing influence over all other politicij instita- 
tions of the colony. 

Hirtory has shown in Luge degne how import, 
ant this body was, but the records whioh afford 
the opportunity for a final estimate have not 
hitherto been generally aooessible. Now, how- 
ever, we are promised the publication of mate- 
rial that will throw light over the long ezistenoe 
of the House of Burgesses. The Library Board 
of the Virginia State Library has anthc»rized 
the State Librarian to pubUidi all that can be 
obtained of the Journals of the House of Bur- 
gesses back to 1619. At present many gaps 
exist, but some of these will be filled before the 
enterprise is completed. The plan was formu- 
lated and four volumes were carefully edited by 
State Librarian John Pendleton Kennedy ; the 
editorship is now continued by his suooeasor 
Dr. H. B. Mcllvaine, who seems likely to keep' 
the work up to the high standard set by Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The publication is in the reverse of chrono- 
logical order. The six volumes already printed 
reach from 1776, when the House of Bargesaes 
passed out of existence, back to 1752. flaeh 
volume contains, in addition to the Journal ci 
the House of Burgesses, an Introduction by the 
editor, the proclamations of the governor, lists 
of the members of the assembly, and a good 
index. The fifth volume contains alao the 
minutes of the Committees of Correspondence. 
The bibliographical notes in the Introductioo 
explain how scarce and scattered the printed 
and manuscript journals are. Some were found 
in America in the collections of the Virginia 
State Library, some in the Library of Congress, 

* Journals of thb Houbb of Bubobssbs of Viboihia— 170- 
1776. Four TOlomes edited by John Pendleton Kennedy; oo* 
volume edited by H. B. MoIlTaine. Riolunond: The Ootonial 
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in the MassaohuBetts Historical Society, in the 
Phihidelphia Library Company, and some were 
in priirate poBsession ; others were found in the 
British Public Record Office and in the British 
Museum. Each volume has as a frontispiece 
a facsimile of some interesting page of an old 
journal. 

One feature of the work deserves, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, severe criti- 
cism : that is, the use of antique type with the 
long /, and similar peculiarities, not only in the 
documentary part of the work but also in the 
editorial notes and introductions. The Jour- 
nals are reprinted for use, and such printing 
makes use more difficult ; it also causes more 
slips in proof-reading. Nor are any of the fre- 
quent abbreviations written out in full. All 
this exact reprinting serves no good purpose, but 
is troublesome to the eye. It is not necessary to 
reproduce historical documents with such stere- 
otyped exactness. The little sheet of suggestions 
in regard to such matters, sent out some years 
ago by a ooomiittee of the American Historical 
Association, should have furnished a guide to 
the editor. The printing and binding are good — 
the best ever done in the South, it is safe to say ; 
and for this, credit is due to the Colonial Press 
of Bichmond. 

The introductory sketches written by the 
editor furnish the historical backgroimd to the 
text of the Journals. Mr. Kennedy, in his 
introductions, amounting in all to nearly 200 
pages, reprints many documents bound together 
by a slight thread of editorial narrative. These 
documents, incomplete as the selection is bound 
to be, serve to throw light on the text, and will 
be of service to students who cannot easily get 
access to the originals. For the most part, these 
documents are taken from Hening's Statutes, 
the Virginia Grazette, the Draper MSS* in the 
Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
the Bancroft Transcripts, and other materials in 
the Library of Congress. Mr. Kennedy's narra- 
tive is sometimes carelessly put together. In the 
fifth and sixth volumes. Dr. McHvaine changes 
slightly the editorial plan. The introductory 
sketch is much shorter, and is confined strictly 
to an account of the House of Burgesses during 
the period covered by the volume ; illustrative 
documents are relegated to an appendix ; lists of 
members are printed once for each House, not 
once for eaoh session ; and duplication of foot- 
note references is reduced to a minimum. 

The journals themselves are reproduced ex- 
actly. The contents of such documents are so 
varied that comment is made difficult. But 



read in the light of history, the dry entries of 
the eventful twenty years before the Bevolution 
become intensely interesting. Now for the first 
time can be satisfactorily traced the history of 
the leading American colony from the beginning 
of the French and Indian War to the outbreak 
of the Bevolution. These volumes are especially 
valuable for the information made available 
relating to the closing years of the last inter- 
colonial war; the growdi of the West, and the 
Indian troubles that resulted ; and the develop- 
ment of the spirit of independence which led to 
the Bevolution. When completed, the series 
will form the most valuable historical work 
undertaken by any Southern State. 

Walter L. Fleming. 



Ths Cambredgb Histobt of English 

lilTEBATUKE.* 



Partly as a result of influences emanating 
from Grermany, the home of the grundrissy and 
France, the home of the encyclopidie^ an era 
of organized effort in modem scholarship seems 
to have set in throughout Great Britain. Such 
a tendency is well worth fostering, if it be 
fostered in the proper way. Not least among 
the benefits conferred by a history of English 
literature whose fourteen volumes are to embrace 
an account of both main and lesser literary move- 
ments, and of secondary writers as well as those 
of first importance, from the beginnings down 
to the present day, and to whose making com- 
petent scholars in their several departments, 
scholars not only in England but the most eminent 
wherever they may be enlisted, are supposed to 
contribute, — not least among the ben^ts con- 
ferred by a work of such an origin and scope must 
be the strengthening of a sense of solidarity 
among professed students of English throughout 
England and the English-speaking world. 

Aside from fchis unquestionable advantage, 
the precise function of ^^ The Cambridge History 
of English Literature " will to some of us remain 
obscure. In relation to its subject, the work 
is not an eneyclopedie or a grundriss in the 
French or Grerman sense, although while plan- 
ning it the editors have had comprehensive 
French and German works in mind ; and it is 
not a history conceived in harmony with any 
model of long standing. It represents an effort 
to furnish a general survey of an entire field of 

*Thb Cambridob History op English Litbratubr. Edited 
bj A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Volome I., from the Begin- 
nings to the Cycles of Romance. Volmne II., The End of the 
Middle Ages. New York: Q. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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aoholarship, to sum up the more or leas tentative 
results of all investigations in the several parts 
of the field, and at the • same time to peiiorm 
the office of a completed work of art, such as any 
true history of literature aims to be. Unfor- 
tunately, for the present at least, and perhaps 
for centuries to come, an attempt to identify the 
offices of the scientist and the artist in dealing 
with the course of English literature as a whole 
and in detail must involve a confused perform- 
ance of either function. It would be possible, 
under the right kind of leadership, for a frater- 
nity of scholars to organize a purely scientific 
and structural work — in this sense artistic — 
which should do for English studies in particular 
what Paul's Ghrundriss has done for Grermanic 
philology in general ; that is, it would be pos- 
sible, as it would be altogether desirable, to 
produce an encydopsedia and methodology 
which should bring together the assured resulte 
of past investigation in the domain of English 
language and literature, and draw sharp lines 
between what is clearly known, what is probable, 
what is less probable, and what is certainly' 
unknown. Such a work would have a definite 
function, as either Paul's or Grober's GrundHas 
haB a definite function ; with aa eye to a final 
synthesis, its immediate purpose nevertheless 
would be analytical, and for the mind first of 
aU; it would be in the nature of a new organon 
for the study ' of the English language and 
literature, taking the place of books like those 
of Elze and Korting, which were well enough 
for their time, but should now give way to a 
large cooperative undertaking. Although it 
would not seek to anticipate the one far-off 
divine event toward which the world of English 
scholarship doubtless moves, although it would 
not be an inclusive history of English literature, 
it would be a decisive step nearer to that wished- 
for consummation. On the other hand, a gifted 
scholar like Ten Brink, a man of varied powers 
and mature training, one who had himself made 
notable additions to our knowledge in diverse 
parts of the subject, and was possessed of the 
tact and perspective of genius, might again com- 
pose a relatively brief account of the main 
currents and personalities in our literature, and 
offer us perhaps the most stimulating book, 
short of some congenial poet, that could be put 
into the hands of a beginner in English schokr- 
ship. 

The truth is, the editors of ^^ The Cambridge 
History " seem to have gone upon the assump- 
tion that the history of English literature can 
be recorded as the histoiy of the French lan- 



guage and literature has been in the monument^ 
work of Petit de Julleville ; or, let us say, as the 
history of Greek literature has been by those 
masters of their art and science, the brothers 
Croiset. But the conditions are very different. 
For a history of French literature, and still 
more for a history of the literature of ancient 
Greece, the preliminary work has been aoocHn- 
plished. One may say that preparations for the 
achievement of Alfred and Maurice Croiset 
began with the critics of Alexandria. For a 
definitive history of English literature the fun- 
damental labors have hardly begun. Tertsmnst 
be edited, concordances and indexes made, final 
biographies written, — all the care that has 
been lavished on the masterpieces of Grreeoe and 
Rome must be lavished on the masterpieces of 
English ; and the chaff must be blown away. 
He that will have a cake out of this wheat must 
tarry the grinding, the bolting, and the leayen- 
iog, and after that the kneading, the making of 
the cake, the heating of the oven, and the bak- 
ing ; even then he must stay the cooling too, or 
he may chance to bum his lips. Of how many 
periods or writers in English literature may it 
be affirmed that the intensive study of them has 
gone beyond the grinding and the bolting? 
Although a larger share of systematic study has 
been accorded to the period of Old En^ish than 
to any other, still, up to the year 1900, when 
Professor Cook brought oat his edition of 
Cynewulf 's ^^ Christ," not a single Old Finglish 
text had received the measure of scholarly 
attention which the veriest fragments of Greek 
have been winning since the Italian renaissance. 
Of how many authors in English must we con- 
fess that in their case not even the grinding has 
begun ? On the other hand, for what material 
in the literature of ancient Greece was not the 
oven fairly hot before the middle of the last 
century ? 

To the present writer, then, the editors of 
^^ The Cambridge History " seem to hare paid 
insufficient heed to the Anstotelian query, which 
the author of any work of science or of art 
ought to propoimd to himself at the outset, 
namely: What is the precise and single main 
effect which we wish, and can hope, to bring 
about by the use of such and such means, which 
are at our disposal, in the mind of such and such 
a person ? Instead, they seem to have said to 
themselves: Whereas there are adequate his- 
tories of certain other literatures, but none of 
English, let us forthwith proceed to organise 
one which in some respects shall be like a 
German grundriss^ but in others like a finished 
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artistic narrative. The result, however valuable 
in parts, can have neither scientific nor artistic 
unity if considered as a whole. 

When the whdle is published, in all likelihood 
we shall find that ^^ The Cambridge History " 
will mainly serve as a work of reference ; that 
the bibliographies and other critical apparatus 
will be of greater value than most of ihe sepa- 
rate chapters ; that in particular the account of 
Middle English literature, of which our knowl- 
edge is in a singularly chaotic state as com- 
pared with our knowle^B^ of any other province 
in the literary history of the Germanic peoples, 
will have to be much revised ; that certain chap- 
ters, like those of Professor Ker on the Metrical 
Romances, 1200-1600 (vol. 1, chap. 18), Mr. 
Bradley's on Changes in the Language to the 
Days of Chaucer (vol. 1, chap. 19), Maitland's 
on the Anglo-French Law Language (vol. 1, 
chap. 20), the chapters by Professor Gregory 
Smith and Mr. Macaulay in the second volume, 
and several which are annoimced for succeeding 
volumes, among them Professor Cook's on the 
Position and Lifluence of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, will stand out as possessed of a more lastin^g 
excellence ; that the unevenness which charac- 
terizes the first two volumes both in style and 
matter will not tend to decrease in later ones ; 
that conscientioxis teachers will be forced to 
warn the guileless student against sundry chap- 
ters which have been written with such skill 
that, while disavowing finality in the discussion 
of open questions, they nevertheless lead one to 
believe i^t the discussion is closed ; that, in 
fine, we shaU all need a guide to this guide-book, 
and a guard to protect us against our guardians 
— sometimes our guardians against one another. 

Lane Cooper. 



Feudalism in Canada.* 



The third volume of the Publications of the 
Champlain Society maintains the high standard 
of excellence established by the pre^dding ones. 
As these successive volumes appear, the regret 
on the part of the book-buying public will 
increase that the Champlain Society does not 
reserve a few of each issue for the public mar- 
ket, so that separate volumes may be purchased 
without the necessity of subscribing to the 
entire series. In the case of publications so 
unique as the present work, it should be quite 

* DOCUMBNTB BBLATIirO TO TBB SKOKIOBIAL TBITOIUI IIT 

Canada. 16fi8-18M. Edited, with an Historical Intiodnction 
and Explanatory Notes, by William Bennett Munro. Toronto : 
The Champlain Society. 



possible to dispose of a few hundred copies to 
students who find the annual dues of the society 
almost prohibitive. 

The conception of the present volume arose 
from the fitness of the editor to produce such 
a work, rather than from the reverse process, 
more usual in societies, of deciding to publish 
a volume and then selecting an editor. The 
result is that this collection of documents is the 
product of a mind well trained for the work, 
and not the customary assemblage of illustrative 
material of slight coherence, bound within the 
covers of a book. 

In the well conceived and well written In- 
troduction, and in the selection of documents, 
Professor Munro has presented to the public a 
unified picture of Canadian Feudalism in all 
its essential aspects, from its inception to its 
abolition in 1854. The editor has already pub- 
lished the results of his researches in this field 
in his monograph on *^ The Seigniorial System 
in Canada," in the Harvard Historical Studies. 
We should not expect, therefore, and do not 
find^ much that is new in the Introduction ; in 
fact, the aim has been to illuminate the printed 
documents rather than to make a study of the 
problems presented by Canadian Feudalism. 
Hence there is sufficient justification for the 
moderate use of footnotes and the avoidance 
of monographic style in the volume. 

Professor Munro may be coimted among the 
adherents of the ^^new school" of American 
historians, if the movement among the leaders 
of our younger historians may be dignified by 
such a name. The scholars of this movement 
are not distinguished from their predecessors so 
much by a difference in method, carefulness of 
procedure, or the discovery of new facts in 
American history, as by their point of view 
and the facts which they select for emphasis. 
In the present case, the comparison between 
Parkman's interpretation of Feudalism and that 
of Professor Munro is inevitable. Although 
Parkman's *^ Old Regime in Canada " appeared 
in 1874, it has held its place among scholars, 
and on our college reference-shelves, as the 
final word, for English readers, on Canadian 
Feudalism, until the present time. So much 
is this the case that it is a common saying among 
Canadian historians that no important work on 
their history has been done since Parkman. 

There can be no question of Parkman's 
industry in collecting the material for his studies ; 
for anyone who has followed him closely realizes 
that very little escaped him, and that the facts 
of the subject were well known to him. Nor 
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can there be a question of his honesty. After 
oollecting his material he has tried to give a 
judicious interpretation ; and it is here that he 
has failed to satisfy modern scientific require- 
ments. At the basis of his interpretation lie 
those New £ngland experiences which had be- 
come so much a part of his consciousness that 
they were never dispelled by his travels. His 
judgment is provincial, not cosmopolitan. To 
him, French Canada spells absolutism, ecdesias- 
ticism, and feudalism ; and out of these have 
developed the institutional history of the north- 
em province. 

Firofessor Munro, on the contrary, sets him- 
self the task of discovering the causes of the 
peculiar institutions of Canada, and what were 
the elements of strength which made them fitted 
to survive in the primeval forest. He does not 
find in the conquest of the French colonies by 
Enghmd a reaJJn for condemning their institu' 
tional system ; but rather is he interested in the 
^^ remarkable defensive vigour of New France," 
the reason of which was this : *^ New France 
derived advantage from the homogeneity of her 
population, her unity of interest and purpose, 
and her policy of diverting all political, social, 
and economic development into those channels 
which were considerai most conducive to mili- 
tary efficiency." This was the more necessary 
on account of the large extent of territory whidi 
she was attempting to control, wherein the con- 
ditions were not ^^ unlike those existent in 
Western Europe during the ninth and tenth '* 
centuries. ^^A comparatively small body of 
French colonists, surrounded on all sides by 
active enemies both white and red, unable at 
any time to rely upon aid from without, and 
dependent for their very existence upon their own 
military efficiency, might well have found in a 
system of feudal organization an institution well 
adapted to colonial conditions." (Introduction, 
pp. XVIII. tfnd XIX.) Starting with this new 
view-point, Professor Munro has been able to 
make a new interpretation of Canadian Feu- 
dalism. 

When the selection of documents to be pub- 
lished has been so carefully made as in this 
volume, the reviewer should be cautious in crit- 
iciring. The mass of materials passed under 
review has been enormous, and the final choice 
of those to be printed was reached only after a 
due consideration of the needs of various classes 
of students. The omission of certain documents 
is therefore easily defended. Still, it is sur- 
prising that the editor has not chosen to include 
some of the decisions in lawsuits handed down 



by the Intendants or the Superior Conndl. In 
these, the existing system is better displayed 
than in charters, edicts, dispatches, or instruc- 
tions, such as have been selected. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in the economic rehitioiis ol the 
seigneurs to their habitants, a phase of the sys^ 
tem that has been somewhat neglected by the 
editor in this volume. The institutions of 
Canada were not always what the Ftoich gov- 
ernment desired, nor what the magistrates of 
New France chose to describe. For the actual 
wordings of Canadian Feudalism, therefore, it 
will be necessary to supplement the study of this 
volume with careful research in documents of a 
different kind, which are easily available m 
printed form/a fact which may justify their 
omission here. 

Professor Munro has not attempted to trans- 
late the French documents, since *^a perfect 
translation would tax the knowledge of a trained 
jurist as well as the literary skill of a historical 
scholar." It seems to the reviewer that this was 
a sufficient reason for making a translation 
rather than an excuse for its omission. The 
special knowledge of the editor would have then 
been available for the interpretation of these 
extremely technical but valuable documents, 
and would have justified the extension of the 
work to two volumes if necessary. 

These criticisms are, after all, due to a differ- 
ence of opinion, and in no way touch the schol- 
arly method of the editor. The volume is an 
excellent example of American scholarship* 
bound and printed in a dignified style ; and the 
Champlain Society is to be congratulated on tiie 
success of its undertaking. Should succeeding 
volumes reach the level of scholarship of the 
first three, the society's publications will form 
one of the most important collections of source 
material issued in America. 

Clabence Walwobth Alvord. 



Bbibfs on ^ew Books. 



Memoir 9 of With the exception of the history of 

a Prefect of legblation, nothing more deariy em- 
Napoieon. pb&sizes the continuity of the life ^ 

France across the confines of suocessive rigimtt 
than the experience of men like the Comte de 
Rambatean, as revealed in his recently pnUished 
Memoirs (Putnam). He served the Emperor 
Napoleon both as chamberlain and as prefect; be 
remained a prefect during the First Res t oration, 
and when Napoleon came back for the Hondred 
Days he still remained a prefect. After a kwf 
interval be again became prefect, this time of Fkris. 
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retuiog to priyate life onoe more with the fall of 
Louis Philippe. In holding office under three 
Hgimes within a year, Rambutean felt he was 
serving France, rather than exhibiting any unnsnal 
facility in changing masters. It was well that in the 
disastrous years of imperial collapse and abortive 
restoration there were men of trained administra- 
tive capacity who could see that the great organs 
of public life performed their ordinary functions 
until the crisis was over and the controversy be- 
tween Napoleon and his enemies determined finally. 
Although Rambuteau was of the ancient nobU- 
itjj and not of the imperial mintage, he remained 
at heart a Bonapartist In 1830 he would have 
contributed to the enthronement of the Duke of 
Reichstadt had there been any chance of success. 
These Memoirs were written, or rather dictated, in 
his old age. At this time his memory, said by his 
grandson to have been remarkable, was not free 
from liability to lapses. So many scenes pass be- 
fore his mind that few of them are described with 
that distinctness of outline and variety of color 
which make the charm of some French Memoirs. 
One is puzzled to know what reliance can be placed 
upon the details of conversations repeated after an 
interval of more than thirty years. It may be that, 
according to the classical example of Thucydides, 
where he could not recall the words or the drift of 
the talk he repeats what the personages ought to 
have said under the circumstances. TUs precaution 
need not apply to the repetition of the witty sayings 
of the men of the old rigime who graced Napoleon's 
court. The best of these is Uie reply of the 
Comte de Narbonne to Napoleon, when, speaking 
of Narbonne's mother, the Emperor said : <^ She has 
got no great liking for me, eh ? " " No, sire," was 
the response, ''so far, she has got no further than 
admiration." In the later pages of the Memoirs 
is a detailed analysis of the improvements which 
Rambuteau introduced in Paris as prefect To stu- 
dents of Parisian history this will be particularly 
interesting. 

Life in a ^® ^^ °^^ ^^^ ^ ^ familiar with 

New England Mrs. Gaskell's masterpiece in order 
cranford. to enjoy « My Cranf ord " (Houghton), 

a little book calling itself, in its sub-title, '' A Phase 
of the Quiet Life," from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Oilman. A town near Boston, literary in its tastes, 
independent in its ways, of glorious Revolutionary 
renown, and the mother of many famous sons, — 
such is My Cranf ord; and the illustrations from 
photographs, together with the scattered historical 
references, make it not very difficult to conjecture 
what rural community the author had in mind, or 
chiefly in mind (for My Cranford seems somewhat 
composite here and there), when he wrote his book. 
Proper names, of course, are carefully changed, and 
a tantalizing vagueness enshrouds the ostensibly dear 
and minute details. But each reader will like to do 
his own guessing; therefore any surmise on the 
reviewer's part would be out of place and unfair. 



An especially alluring chapter to those of bookish 
or antiquarian tastes is entitled '' The Public Library," 
and begins in this pleasant strain : ' '' As I pass along 
early this summer evening I notice that the windows 
of the Public Library are aglow, and I drop in to 
inquire of the fair one who presides over it on week- 
days about the time^tained volumes on the lower 
shelves that tell me of the days when Cranford was 
»-grovring, and about the habits of the fathers and 
mothers of a hundred or two years ago." There is 
no thread of romance whereon the chapters are 
strung, as there is in the English '' Cranford," but 
the descriptions and reflections and reminiscences 
are able to stand on their own merits. 



Italian day More sentiment lingers about the 
preiervedbv name of Italy than of any other 
penandpencu. country. Doubtless that is why so 
many persons write books about Italy, and why so 
many others are ready to read them ; and this is 
doubtless why <^ Home Life in Italy " (Macmillan) 
has been written by '^ Lina Duff Gronion." For some 
months she and her family dwelt in an old f ortezza 
in an isolated valley of the Carrara mountains, while 
her husband (Aubrey Waterfield) made paintings 
cgr drawings of the scenery and the people. They 
came in somewhat closer touch with the Italian peas- 
ants and artisans than strangers commonly do, and 
they entered into the village life with sympathetic 
appreciation. The book is a pleasing record, by 
means of pen and picture, of their individual experi- 
ences. Lovers of Italy will enjoy sharing these, 
but the title ^' Home Life " is somewhat delusive and 
altogether too large for the occasion. There are 
indeed some chapters of generalities relating to such 
subjects as courtship, marriage superstitions, country 
fairs, etc., but most of this is already familiar knowl- 
edge. The chief merit of the book is its somewhat 
piquant way of describing the daily household inci- 
dents, those that involve the doings and sayings of 
children and servants, the marketing, the hours in 
the garden, etc., such minor but interesting things 
as we welcome in the well-written letters of a per- 
sonal friend. Besides thirteen illustrations made 
from Mr. Waterfield's pictures, there are fifteen 
more from photographs taken by the author and her 
friends. 



ScottUh 
dames of 
dittineiUm. 



"A Group of Scottish Women" 
( Duffield) is the title chosen by Mr. 
ELarry Graham for his collection of 
character sketches of representative North British 
leaders of the fair sex. Seven centuries, from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth, have been drawn upon 
for illustrative matter, and a score or more of noted 
women, from Dervorguilla to Miss Clementina 
Stirling Graham, are passed in review, with fifteen 
more or less authentic portraits to increase the 
interest. Various are the types of character repre- 
sented : thus we have Elspeth Buchan, the religious 
fanatic ; Lady Grisell Baillie, the stout-hearted and 
resourceful patriot, ^'a pattern of her sex, and an 
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honour to her country/' as her epitaph puts it ; Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, the politician ; << BhMsk Agnes 
of Dunbar, the Scottish Amazon ; Miss ^ Nicky 
Murray, the leader of fashion ; Miss Anne Barnard, 
the woman of the world ; Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
the bluestocking; and others of sundry sorts of 
eminence. Of remarkable range has been the 
author's reading among old memoirs and chronicles, 
and most diligent his note4aking. His authorities 
of course vary in historical value, but are given for 
no more than they are worth. In referring to the 
death of the Regent Murray, Mr. Graham says that 
" an old historical legend long attributed the murder 
... to Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh " — as if there 
were any reasonable doubt in the matter, whereas 
the time, the place, and the manner of the assassina- 
tion are definitely determined on good evidence, the 
very weapon with which the deed was done is pre- 
served, and the red-handed James Hamilton, noted 
for such bloody enterprises, stands pretty clearly 
convicted of Murray's untimely taking-off. The 
book is the work of a hand experienced in this sort 
of collective biography, and shows care and skill in 
its making, though one error at least (probably a 
misprint) has crept in, by which Patrick, tenth Earl 
of Dunbar, is made to die three centuries after his 
time. There is abundance of anecdote and other 
entertaining as well as historically memorable matter 
in the volume. 

Final viewM "^ volume of Professor Pasquale 
of a great Villari's *' Studies, Historical and 

hutorian. Critical," translated by the venerable 

historian's devoted wife, has been issued by Messrs. 
Scribner's Sons. The first and longest of these 
seven essays, turning on the question, ''Is History 
a Science ? " possesses unusual value, not enly as a 
summary of past and current thought on the relation 
between investigation and literary art^ but as coming 
at the end of a fruitful career from a scholar who has 
known how to combine the methodical diligence of 
the Grermans with certain more gracious qualities of 
sentiment and style which now seem to be the prop- 
erty of the Italians even more than of the French. 
To this greatest of living historians, the amassing 
and ordering of minute detail, and the whole rational 
procedure of scholarship, are nothing if they do not 
contribute to the advancement of an ideal and an 
art of human life. As with the purely rational 
element in historical investigation, so with a mere 
political faith: this ''cannot suffice to consolidate 
the existence of a free and civilized people unless it 
be sustained by a nobler human ideal. Wherefore, 
the chief aim of our literature and science should 
be to revive this ideal in the heart of our nation." 
Of the other six essays — on Gavour, Settembrini, 
DeSanetis, Morelli, Donatello, and Savonarola — 
possibly the most inspiring is that on DeSanetis, 
since it is a subtle and loving analysis of the method 
and achievement of Professor Villari's own teacher, 
in the light of more recent tendencies among students 
and critics of literature and the other fine arts. 



However, it is unfair to single out any one of the 
seven essays, as if all of them were not ehanetflr> 
ized by delicacy of touch, richness of allnsion, 
strength of perspective, and a crowning phUoeophy 
in which the activities of the historian, critic, edu- 
cator, and patriotic statesman are made one. Hie 
illustrations, beginning with a photog^vore of the 
author and including one of DeSanetis, desenre 
special mention. 

Some German ^ix years before his dea4Ji in 1879, 
letter i for Johannes Brahms sent to his pnb- 

mu#<c-tot'er«. lig^^p ^ document which he called 

his last will and testament, wherein he gave direc- 
tions that all letters found in his house were to be 
destroyed. But when his executor took charge of 
his effects, it was decided that the so-called will wis 
too hastily and informally drafted to be l^^aUy valid, 
and that it had probably been written in a moment 
of irritation and was not to be interpreted literally. 
Accordingly there was rescued the budget of letters 
from Heinrich and Elisabet von Herzogenberg, and 
they, with Brahms's letters to these warm friends 
of his, were edited and published. An English 
version of the correspondence, entitled "Johannes 
Brahms : The Herzogenberg Correspondence " 
(Dutton ), is now issued ; the translator, whose work 
seems to be very carefully done, being Miss Hannsh 
Bryant. The musical experiences and compositionSf 
the professional ideals and aspirations, of the three 
writers of these letters are the favorite topics dis- 
cussed by them, with all sorts of variations and with 
the occasional introduction of homelier themes. The 
friendship between the bachelor composer and the 
Herzogenbergs was intimate and beautiful. Brahms 
writes, in a letter to Heinrich on the death of hb 
wife, near the end of the volume : " You knoir how 
unutterably I myself suffer by the loss of your 
beloved wife, ... It would do me so mnch good 
just to sit beside you quietly, press your hand, and 
share your thoughts of the dear marveDouB woman." 
A portrait of Brahms precedes the letters, and 
abundant footnotes dear up all perplexities in the 
text 

The coune of ^^' Lawrence Gihnan belongs to the 
operatic art dass of musical critics and esoayiiti 
Hnce Wagner, capable of dissecting what might be 
called the anatomy of music He points out thai 
since Richard Wagner ceased to be a dynamie fig- 
ure in the life of Uie world, the history of operatic 
art has been, save for a few oonspicaons exesptioos. 
a barren and unprofitable page. In "Aspects of 
Modern Music" (John Lane Co.), Mr. Gifaiiaa 
gives us, with uncommon discrimination and power 
of analysis, chapters on the Wagnerian aftermatk 
a view of Puccini, the art and morals of Straoss's 
"Salome," and his conception of a perfeet 
drama. The author's views and opimons are 
fully formed though sometimes radical in 
He pronounces Debussy's " Pelleas et Melisande 
a masterly piece of psychological and sablimiBsl 
delineation, and believes that there is nothiiig ia 
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oontemponneoos motioal art which in the remotest 
degree resembles it in impulse or character. *< That, 
as an example of the ideal welding of drama and 
mnsio, it will exert a f ormatiye or suggestiTe infln- 
ence, it is not now possible to say; bat that its 
extraordinarj importanoe as a work of art will 
compel an eyer-widening appreciation seems to 
many certain and indisputable. Thinking of this 
score, Debossy might jutfkly say, with Coventry Pat- 
more, ^ I have respected posterity.' " Mr. Gilmaa's 
book is well worth reading, as it contains matter 
that will awaken new thonghts and ttimalate dis- 
cnssioif on musical themes. 



The hanarabu ^^ ^^^ ^^ associate gem 
onceMtrvof inTcstigations with Abraham Lin- 
i^ti^^in. Q^ • jiig genius has always stood as 

typical of the democratic ideal, which makes no 
account of ancestors and moulds the most discourag- 
ing enyironment to its own ends. But with the 
centenary appears an admirer of the great American 
who believes firmly in hereditary genius, resents the 
slurs that have been put upon lincoln's family, par- 
ticularly upon his father and mother, and who has 
pursued his favorite occupation of record-hunting in 
this country and England to the end of showing that 
the Lincolns occupied an honorable position in both 
countries. *^ The Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln ** 
is the title of Mr. J. Henry Lea's book. Li the 
investigations conducted in England he had the 
assistance of Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, who is acknow- 
ledged on the . title-page as joint author. The 
Houghton Mifflbi Co. publish the work in the form 
of a large octavo, with elegance of typography and 
binding, and many interesting illustrations repro- 
duced in photogravure. Mr. Lea's conclusions are 
to the effect that the Lincolns of Hingham, England, 
were <^ ostensible yeomen with a dominant strain of 
gentle blood in their veins," while the Ketts of 
Wymondham were true patriots, though unfortunate 
ones, two of them dying in behalf of the common 
weal. Li America, also, the family can boast many 
worthy and even diBtingmshed members. As for 
Thomas Lincoln, he was a good man, though not a 
great one; a rover perhaps, but not a thriftless 
rolling-stone or a ^ restless squatter." He fought 
a good fight against cruelly heavy odds ; and his 
honesty, truth, humor, and good-nature were a 
valuable heritage to his famous son. An appendix 
contains a number of documents, in the original 
wordings, — wills, deeds, letters, etc Altogether 
Mr. Lea's contribution .is decidedly the most original 
that the centenary has evoked. 



Old French 
prinUand 
tJieir cJiarm, 



Collectors or would-be collectors of 
prints wiU find Mr. Ralph Nevill's 
"French Prints of the Eighteenth 
Century " (Macmillan) an excellent guide to a little- 
known division of an art of which almost nothing 
has been written in English. There are two main 
parts of the book : An account of the lives and work 
of the great line-engravers and makers of color- 



prints, with some general suggestions for amateur 
collectors ; and a catalogue of the most important 
French engravings of the eighteenth century, grouped 
under an idphabetical arrangement of artists' names, 
and accompanied by brief descriptions, and notes on 
the various states. There are two indexes, one to 
artists, the other to paintings and engravings ; and 
fifty full-page plates, illustrating varied and delight- 
ful examples of the ettampe gaiamte^ with its pretty 
portrayal of the dainty, frivolous, eminently deco- 
rative pastimes and follies of the old rkqvmi^ The 
second part of the book is of course for reference ; 
the first is not too detailed or technical to lack 
interest for the general reader. Mr. Nevill laments 
the slight attention paid, outside of France^ to 
French prints which, both as art and as a reflection 
of life, are worthy of serious consideration. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



Mr. Alexander J. Philips is the compiler of « A Dickens 
Dictionary " now pnUished by Messrs. £. P. Dntton & 
Co. It provides, in a stout v(dnme, an alphabetical 
index of both the characters and the scenes that appear 
in the novels and misoellaneons writings of Charles 
Dickens. The letters are not catalogued, nor is the 
<« Child's History of Engknd." The compiler expects 
in course of time to give ns a << Dickens Enoyolopsdia," 
still more comprehensive in its plan than the present 
work. 

It is much easier to find authorities for the study of 
the old masters of painting than for the study of modem 
painters — those who are liring and working to-day, or 
who have but recently left us. ** The Art of Painting in 
the Nineteenth Century " (Ginn) is a convenient hand- 
book prepared by Dr. Edmund von Maoh, recently 
Instmotor of the Fine Arts at Harvard. French, Ger- 
man, British, and American Painting are discussed, each 
in a separate chapter; Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands 
are classed together in one chapter; Russia, Denmark, 
and Soandinaria in another. A book of 170 pages 
covering so large a field implies that little more than 
brief sketches of principal names has been possible. But 
the preface ¥rams us not to expect *' art-criticism, nor 
clever and pithy sayings," so we need not be misled. 
There are thirty-two fidl-page illustrations. 

« Some Notable Altars in the Church of England and 
the American Episcopal Church " are pictured in fine 
quarto-sized plates and briefly described by Rev. John 
Wright, D.D., rector of St. Paul's Church in St Paul, 
in a handsome volume published by the Macmillan Co. 
As the principal object of the work is to famish definite 
information uid practical suggestions for the building 
or enrichment of altars, the descriptions are brief but 
explicit; and wherever possible names of architects and 
the cost of construction are stated. It is only within 
the last century that the American Episcopal Church 
has paid much attention to church enrichment, but some 
beautiful effects have been secured, less pretentious but 
no less artistic than those of the great old-world Cathe- 
drals, and particularly rich in mural paintings. The 
examples illustrated in the present volume exhibit a 
wide variety in style and in expense, especial effort hav- 
ing been made to furnish suggestions for moderate 
priced designs. 
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Notes. 

Mr. BliBS Peny, editor of « The Atiantic Monthly," 
has just been appointed Hyde Lecturer at the University 
of Paris for the academic year 1909-10. Mr. Perry 
will discuss American Institutions, but the exact nature 
of his subject is not yet announced. 

** The New Philosophy of Life Series," a series of 
essays by Bev. J. Herman Randall of Mount Morris 
Baptist Church, New York, is announced by the H. M. 
Caldwell Co. The first volume of the series, entitled 
«The Beal God," will appear this month. 

An admirable little book for boys and girls who are 
beginning to take a serious interest in the world around 
them is Professor Paul S. Reinsch's «The Young 
Citizen's Reader," published by Messrs. B. H. Sanborn 
& Co. It makes a good school reader, and a good book 
for young people to read outside of school. 

Mr. William Young has edited from the (third) edition 
of 1652, ** The Saints' Everlasting Rest," by Richard 
Baarter. Extensive omissions have been made, but the 
V(dume is still a stout one, and gives us the substance 
of this famous religious classic in handsome libraiy 
form. The J. B. lippincott Co. are the publishers. 

The spring publications of Mr. B. W. Huebsch will 
include a volume of short stories, *< Beyond the Sky 
Line," by "Robert Aitken"; «The Marvellous Year,'' 
a memorial volume of the present year of great cen- 
tenaries, to which Mr. Edwin Markham snppUes an 
introduction; and « Product and Climax," by "NLt, S. N. 
Patten, a new volume in << The Art of Life" series. 

Besides a number of novels, Mr. Mitchell Kennerley 
will publish this Spring a two-volume study of ** The 
Empires of the Far East," by Mr. Lancelot Lawton; 
« The Cities of Spain," by Mr. Royall Tyler; » ApoUonius 
of TS^ana," a study of lus life and times, by Dr. F. W. 
Groves Campbell; a brief biography of Rossetti, by Mr. 
Frank Rutter; and ** Effective Magazine Advertising," 
by Mr. Francis Bellamy. 

Through an error, it was recently announced that the 
biography of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, to be brought out 
here by Messrs. Holt, and in England by Mr. John 
Murray, was the work of "Miss Alice Perkins." It 
should have been credited to Miss Jane Perkins, who is 
a sister-in-law of Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
the author of " Dramatists of To-day" and editor of a 
number of English classics. 

A new book by Professor Hugo Mttnsterbe^, of 
Harvard University, is announced by Houghton ^^fflin 
Company. « The Eternal Values," as it ^nll be called, 
first appeared last year in Grcrmany. The success of 
the Grcrman edition now leads the author to publish the 
work in English, not as a mere translation, but with 
certain side issues omitted, and many new parts added 
which link it more closely with practical life. 

The Grafton Press publishes a volume of translations, 
by Mr. Daniel Joseph Donahoe, of " Early Christian 
Hymns," including the most famous examples of these 
compositions from the time of the Fathers down to such 
men of a later period as Abelard, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, and Pope Urban YUI. 
This gives us a Christian anthology of great value, the 
versions being both scholarly and melodious. 

The American Book Co. publish "Aiken's Music 
Course," by Mr. Walter H. Aiken, in a single volume; 
" Nature Study by Grades,*' a teachers' manual by Mr. 
Horace H. Cununings; and "Essentials in Civil Grov- 



emment," a book for elementary schools by Dr. S. £. 
Forman. We can particularly recommend the last- 
named book, written by the author of the " Advanced 
Civics" which a good many teachers have reeoitly 
discovered to be the best text-book of the subject tbat 
has ever been prepared for use in the American hi^ 
school. 

The city of Chelsea (Mass.), fire-swept a year ago 
and bereft of its public library, together with otiuBr 
municipal buildings and hundreds of private dwellxogi, 
is soon to have a new Ubrary building, largely throvgli 
the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, who has given 960,000 
for Uie purpose. Plans have been drawn and aoeeptad 
for an attractive and, in its internal arrangement, admir- 
ably convenient and serviceable structure, on which 
building operations are expected to begin immediately. 

The American publishing rights for General Knro- 
patkin's "Military Memoirs" have been secured hj 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., who will issue the wo^ 
almost immediately. In the Memoirs, General Kuro- 
patldn frankly discusses the policies which led up to the 
Russo-Japanese War, and gives a full account of the 
conflict. The Englidi version of the book is by Captain 
A. B. Lindsay, translator of Nojine's "The Truth 
about Port Artiiur," and it is edited by Major K S. 
Swinton, D.S.O. 

Ibsen's posthumous works, as we learn from the 
London ** Nation," are now in the printers' hands, and 
are announced to appear within the next few monthi. 
The volumes will undoubtedly throw a new and clearer 
light upon many Ibsen problems. They will, we undei^ 
stand, prove the futility of much speculation and criti- 
cism, at which Ibsen himself often smiled as being too 
subtle and far-fetched. The contents include first drafts 
of many of Ibsen's works, and thus show the origiml 
keynote from which he started. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Olirer 
Wendell Holmes occurs on August 29 next, but it wtD 
be celebrated by a memorial meeting in Sanders Thesr 
tre, Cambridge, Mass., on Tuesday evening, April 27. 
President Eliot will preside, and brief addresses will be 
delivered by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson of Concord, 
Col. Thomas W. Higginson, Dr. David W. Cheever, and 
the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. Music will be fnmitbed 
by the Harvard Glee Club and the orchestra of tiie 
Cambridge Latin school. Mr. Charles Townsend Cope- 
land will read two of Dr. Holmes's poems, — *< The Lut 
Leaf " and <«The Chambered Nautilus." The meedng 
will be under the auspices of the Cambridge Historiod 
Society, and among the invited guests will be the gnd- 
uates of the Harvard Medical School between 1847 and 
1882. 

Sturgis & Walton Company is the style of a new 
publishing firm which has just been established in Nev 
York City. The members of the firm are Lymsn B. 
Sturgis, who was vice-president of the MaemiDan Com- 
pany for a number of years, and Lawton L. Wattoo, 
who was secretary of the Macmillan Company and head 
of the manufacturing department for upwards of sizteeo 
years. Sturgis & Walton Company announce for eaxfy 
Spring publication a revised and enlarged edition of t 
work by James J. Williamson, on ** Mosby's Bangen," 
a record of the operations of the Foity-thiid Bafetafioa 
Virginia Cavalry known as <<Mosby's Rangers"; la 
attractive edition of «The Lost Tales of Miletiii,"b7 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Ly tton, which has been out of print 
for many years; a new edition of Charles Waterton'i 
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'< WandezingB in South Amerioa," with a memoir of the 
anthor by Dr. Norman Moore, an introduction and six- 
teen full-page illustrations bj Charles Livingston Bull, 
who made a trip to Gruiana in the Spring of 1908, going 
over ezactiy the same ground coYered bj Waterton; 
also, a reprint, in two volumes, with illustrations and 
map, of the second edition of Benjamin F. Thompson's 
« History of Long Island." Besides these works they 
have in preparation three series, — *< The Swan Dram- 
atists,^ a selected series of the great plays in English 
literature, such as Christopher Marlowe's " Doctor 
Fanstus," John Webster's « Duchess of Malfl," Gold- 
smith's ** She Stoops to Conquer," and others equally 
important, which will contain sufficient critical matter 
to make them of interest to the general reader and also 
suitable for class use ; "The Deepvrater Series," popular 
tales of the sea, including classics like <<Two Tears 
before the Mast" by Richard Henry Dana, Jr., « The 
Bed Rover" by J. Fenimore Cooper, « The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor" by W. Clark Russell, and others; ** Familiar 
Friends Series," a collection of good books for boys 
and girls, to include « Cousin FhiUis" by Mrs. Gaskell, 
"Milly and Oily" by Mrs. Humphry Ward, "The 
Heroes" by Charles Kingsley, "Gypsy Breynton" by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, uid others. 



TOPICS IN liKABiNo Periodicals. 

A pHl, 190 9. 

Alaska^Tukon Fair, The. L. P. Ziznmaniiaii. World To-dwif. 

Alooholism: Its Osuae and Core. 8. MoOomb. Bverybodv*§. 

America. A United. L. 8. Rowe. North Ameriean. 

America's Plant Food, Baring* O. S. Mitchell. JBev. of Mevt. 

American Art. Sincerity Needed in. Creifttman. 

American Baoinr on British Tarf . O. Sevier. Muntey, 

American Shrines. Famons. Harry Thnrston Peck. Mttntey, 

Antonj and Cleox>atra. Onfflielmo Ferrero. Putnam, 

Arcfaitectore and National Character. CrctfUman, 

Armjr Post, a Western, Letters from. O. M. A. Boe. AppUton, 

Authors and Public Aflairs. Brander Matthews. No, American, 

Babies, A Square Deal for the. Bheta O. Dorr. Hampton*; 

Bachelor Qirls, Royal. F. OnnliifeOwen. Muntey. 

Backyard Gardens. M. B. Cranston. CrafUman, 

Bastida, Joaquin Sarolla y. J. W. PatUaon. World To-day, 

Bastlda. Joaquin Barolla y. K. M. Boof . CrafUman, 

Battleships, Dangers to Our. Bobley D. Brans. HampUnVt, 

Beersheba. Beyond. Norman Duncan. Harper, 

Biology. Predarwlnian and Postdarwinian. Popular Science. 

Booth. Edwin, and Lincoln. Century, 

Businen, Imagination tn. L. F. Deland. Atlantic, 

Byron and the Countess GuiooioU. L. Orr. Muneey. 

Caine, Hall, Autobiography of — Vm. A ppleton. 

Cardinals, For Biz American. H. J. Desmond. No, American, 

Carving La Architecture. E. A. Batchelder. Crcifteman. 

Cave Men. In the Day of the. Harvey B. Bashore. UppineoU, 

Chariot Baoes, The American. C. F. Holder. World To-day, 

Chicago. Charles Heniy White. Harj^er, 

Chicago's Italian Pageant. M. Johnson. Putnam, 

Child Labor and the Churches. O. F. Aked. AppleUm. 

Child Labor in Textile Factories. F. L. Sanville. No. American, 

China, Empress Dowager of. I. T. Headland. Cotmopolitan, 

Chun, Prince of China. I. T. Headland. Century, 

Civic Improvement in Boston. Crafteman. 

Cleveland's Opinions of Men. G.F.Parker. MeClure, 

Concrete for Church Architecture. Craftsman. 

Congo Question, The. Felix H. Hunicke. North American. 

Cotton Trade, Building up Our. D. J. Sully. Coemopolitan. 

Critics' Strike, The. James L. Ford. Appleton, 

Cymbeline, Shakespeare's. T. Watts-Dunton. Harper. 

Darwin and Botany. Nathaniel L. Britton. Potnilar Science, 

Darwin and Geology. J. J. Stevenson. Popular Science, 

Darwin and Zo5logy. H. C. Bumpns. Popular Science. 

I^arwin, Charles. Leonard Huxley. Putnam. 

I>arwin, Charles. Individuality of. CF.Oox. Popular Science. 

Darwin, For. T. H. Morgan. Popular Science, 

Darwin. Life and Works of. H. F. Osbom. Popular Science. 

I>sooration, Mediaeval. B. A. Batchelder. CrafUman. 

Dry Farming, The Truth about. C. M. Harger. Rev. of Rev. 



DyestuflS, Modem, in Btaneilling. O. S. Fellew. Crafteman. 
Barle, G^eorge H., Jr. Bichard Jarvis. Hampton**. 
Education, The New, in China. Paul S. Beinsch. Atlantic. 
English Town, An, from an Amerloui Viewpoint. SerUmer. 
Evolution of Man. John Burroughs. AUantic. 
FitcGerald, " Omar." Henry D. Sedgwick. Putnam. 
Fur-Traders as Empire-Builders— II. C. M. Harvey. AUantic. 
Gardens, Water in Small. Crafteman. 
Hadley, Gtovemor, of Missouri. L. C. Dyer. Muneey. 
Hague, the. Diplomatic Life at. Mme. de Bussen. Harper. 
Haxem, Prisoners of the. B. A. Powell. Everybody*: 
Harmon, Gtovemor Jndson, of Ohio. S. Gk>rdon. Muneey > 
Harris, Joel Chandler. J. W. Lee. Century, 
Housemaid, The Mechanical. M. McDowell. Appleton. 
House Bnles, The: A Criticism. O. A. Swanson. Rev. of Revt. 
House Bules. The: A Defense. F. O. Stevens. Rev. of Rev: 
Immortals, The Forty. Jeanne Mairet. Atlantic. 
Inaugurating Taft Hugh Weir. World To-day. 
India. The Future of. Charles F. Thwing. North A merican. 
Indian, Last Stand of the. Emerson Hough. Hampton*M. 
Industrial Civilization. E. BJorkman. World*9 Work. 
Insuranoe Bisks. G.W. Wharton, World'M Work. 
Insurance Supervision. D. P. Kingsley. North American. 
Ivory Trade. The. Mrs. H. B. Childs. McClure. 
Japanese Trade and the Peace of Asia. World** Work. 
JefTerson, Joseph, at Home. E. P. Jefferson. Century. 
Jericho Bedisoovered. B. C Long. World To-day. 
Joan of Arc. Henry J. Markland. Muneey. 
Knox's Qualifloations for the Cabinet. WotUTm Work. 
Lawlessness Charles W. EUot. Putnam. 
Lawns and Gardens, Adorning. C. A. Byers. Crafttman. 
Lifelnsuranoe, Bomanoe of —XI. W. J. Graham. World To-day. 
Lincoln and Wilkes Booth. M. H. P. Moss. Cmtury. 
Linooln's Assassination. Julia A. Shepard. Century. 
Lincoln's Interest in the Theatre. L. Grover. Century. 
Lowell, A. Lawrence. Wm. B. Thayer. Century. 
MaoKay, Mrs. Clarence, on Woman Suffrage. Muneey. 
Margin Game, Workings of the. John Parr. Everybody**. 
Meissen and Dresden. B. H. SohauiBer. Century. 
Messina Earthquake. After the. Bobert Hiohens. Century. 
Messina Earthquake, The. F. A. Perret. Century. 
National Budget, Begulating the. G. B. Cortelyou. No.Amer. 
Natural Besouroee, Wasting Our. B. Cronan. MeClure. 
Natural Selection, First Presentation of Theory oL Pop. Science. 
Natural Sdection, Origin of Theoiy of. Popular Science. 
Naval Gunnery Beoords, Breaking. S. E. White. World** Work. 
Navy, Our, Cost of. Luda A. Mead. World To-day. 
Nero. Guglielmo Ferrero. MeClure. 
Night-Biding. Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. Hampton*e. 
Opera in New York. W. J. Henderson. World*9 Work. 
Opium Crusade in China, The. J. 8. Thomson. World To-day. 
Painting, Mural, and Architecture. W. L. Price. Craftnnan. 
Panama, The Situation at. Forbes Lindsay. Review of Review: 
Parthenon. The, via Europe. F. Hopkinaon Smith. Scribner. 
Photography as an Art. G. Edgerton. Crafteman. 
Piatt, Thomas C, Beminisc^ces of. Coemopolitan. 
Plotting the Upper Air. P.P.Foster. Review of Review: 
Poets, Spring, A Nosegay of. L. Hatch. Atlantic. 
Porto Bico as a Fruit Garden. H. M. Lome. World To-day. 
Baoe Problem. The Ultimate. Kelly Miner. Atiantie, 
Bag-Fair Day in Bome, A. GNudner Teall. World To-day. 
Bailroad Problem, Heart of the. C. E. BusseU. Hampton*: 
Bailroads and Ei&cient Service. J. O. Fagan. AUantic. 
Bailway Bates and the Diminished Dollar. North American. 
Bailways. Valuation of . J. L. Langhlin. Scribner. 
Beliglon and Temperament. George Hodges. Atlantic, 
Bivers that Work. J. L. liathews. Everybody*: 
Bockefeller. John D., Beminiscences of. World** Work. 
Boosevelt, The Passing of . Thomas W. Lawson. Everybody*: 
Bnssian Spy System. A Phase of . H. Bosenthai. Rev.ofRevB. 
SaintGandens, Augustus, Beminiscences of. Century. 
Sardine Fisheries of Passamaquoddy. World To-day. 
Saskatchewan, Down the. Agnes Laut. Scribner. 
Sealing Voyage, A. George Harding. Haiper, 
Sherman, General, Letters of. M. A. DeW. Howe. Scribner. 
Sicily, Deo., 1006. Henry and Tertius van Dyke. Century. 
Sicily, Land of Unrest. Emily J. Putnam. Putnam. 
Slums. iBsthetio Pleasures of the. B. L. Hartt. Atiantie. 
Soil Erosion in the South. W. W. Ashe. Review of Review: 
Specialization, Disadvantages of. S. MorM. CrafUman. 
Spinal Meningitis, Conquering. B. J. Hendrick. McClure. 
Stock Broker's Confessions. A. Everybody**. 
Story. The Western. Ellis O. Jones. LippincoU. 
Surgical Progress, Becent. W. W. Keen. Harper. 
Taft and the Sherman Act. T. Thacher. North American. 
Tariff Laws, Europe's. F. A. Ogg. Review of Review: 
Trusts vs. Competition. M. N. Stiles. World?* Work. 
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Wall Street Machine, The. Pruik Ftiyaiit. Appleton, 
Waste, BUminatiiir- M. O. Seokendorff. Mufuey. 
WeUeB,OideoD. Diwyof— in. Atlantie, 
WinleesTeleKraphsr, Development of. A. D. H. Smith. Puinam, 
WoU-Hantlnff hj AntomobUe. O. M. HMger. World To-day. 
Womaii BaSng9 in the U. S. Id* N. Harper. North American, 
Women.Worldnff, and the Home. Wm. Hard. Everybody't, 
Yellow Peril, The. Moreton Frewen. North American, 
Yosemite, The: San Franoiaoo ▼■. the Nation. WorWt Work, 



liisT OF Kew Books. 

[2^ following lut^ eontaimng 80 titles j indudeM books 
roeeived hy Tbb Diaii tines its last issue.'] 

BIOGBAPHT AHD BmONISGEVOBB. 

Xy Story. BjHallCaine. Dine., ISmo, pp. 402. D. Appleton 

A Co. I2.net. 
The Blstan of If apol«on : BliMk. Paaline,and Oaroline Bona- 
parte, after the Testimony of Their Oontemporariee. Bj 

Joaeph Torqnan ; trana. and edited by W. B. H. Trowbrldce. 

Dins, in photoffravue, eta, 8vOt pp. 820. Oharlee Sorlbner's 

Sons. IS.76 net. 
The rriaooaae da I«mball6 : A Biocraphy. BjB. O. Hardy. 

nins. in photorravore. 8vo, pp. S12. D. Appleton & Oo. 

18.80 net. 
A Life of John Ck>l«t, D J>., Dean of St. Panl's and Founder 

of St. Panl's School, with an Appendix of Some of His Bn- 

rlish Writincs. By J, H. LnpUm, D J>. New edition ; with 

frontispieoe in photoffravnre, laiie 8to. pp. 828. Macmillan 

Oo. 12.76 net. 
Abraham Unooln : An Appreciation by One Who Knew Him. 

By Benjamin Rnsh Oowen. 12mo, pp. 88. Robert Clarke 

Oo. |l.not. 

HIBTOBY- 
Statiatioal and Ohronoloffioal Hiatoory of th# Vnitod 

States Vayy. 1776-1007. By Robert WUden Nesser. In 2 

▼ols.. 4to. Macmillan Co. tl2. net. 
Ifew Uffht on Aweient Bgpyt. By a. Maspero; trans, by 

Elisabeth Lee. Illos. in photoffraynre, eta. lane 8to, pp. 816. 

D. Appleton & Co. $4. net. 
The Bepeel of the Kiaeouri Oompcomiae : Its Origin and 

Authorship. By P. Orman Ray, Ph.D. large 8vo, pp. 816. 

Arthur H. Clark Co. |84t0 net. 

Vtanoe Binoe Waterloo. By W. Qrinton Beny, M A. Dins., 
12mo,pp.882. Charles Sorlbner's Sons. HJiOnet. 



Beethoven's Letteva. Edited, with explanatory notes, by Dr. 

A. C. Kalisoher ; trans., with preface, by J. S. Shedlock. B.A. 

In 2 vols., illns. in photograYure. eta, large 8vo. E. P. 

Dntton A Oo. t7JS0 net. 
The Springs of Helicon: A Stody in the Progress of English 

Poetry from Chaucer to Milton. By J. W. Maiskall 8vo, 

pp. 204. Longmans, Oreen, & Oo. |1J6 net. 
American Verae. 1628-1807: A History. By William Bradley 

Otis, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 806. Moffat, Yard St Co. 11.76 net. 
Bhellnixne Baaeys, Sixth Series: Studies of Religious Dual- 
ism. By Paul Elmer More. 12mo, pp. 866. O. P. Putnam's 

Sons. 11.26 net. 
A History of OennanUterstnre. By CalTin Thomas, LL.D. 

12mo, pp. 480. D. Appleton A Oo. $1.60 net. 
ShakespeereandHiaOritios. By Charles F. Johnson, LittD. 

12mo, pp. 886. Houghton Mifflin Co. HJiOnet. 
Xy Oranford : A Phase of the Qniet Life. By Arthur Oilman. 

Illus.. 12mo, pp. 226. Houghton MilBin Co. $1.26 net. 
The Heroine. By Eaton Stannard Barrett : with Introduction 

by Walter Raleigh. Umo, pp.286. Oxford UniTcrsity Preis. 

80cts.net. 
VSInspa. Trans, from the Icelandic of the Elder Bdda by 

Ananda K. Ooomaraswamy. Umo. pp. 28. London: Fssct 

House Press. 
The Oonfeeslons of Al Ohasaali. Trans, by Claud Field. MA. 

lOmo, pp. 00. " Wisdom of the East Series." E. P. Dutton 

A Co. 40cts.net. 

NBW BDinOBB OF 8TABDABD UTBBATTTBB. 

The Works of Tlotor Hngro. New yols.: History of a Crime, 
2 Tols. : Napoleon the Little, 1 Tol. ; Poems, 2 Tols. : Dramatic 
Works, 8 vols. Each with frontispiece in photograTure, 
12mo. ** Handy library Edition." Little, Brown, & Co. 
Per ToL, $1. net. 

(ConHnued on next paoeJ 
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LIBT OF NSW BOOKS— eotUinued 

The BAlnts* BverUwtinv Bast : A TreatiM of the BletMd 

State of the Bainti in Their Bniojment of God In Oloiy. 

By Richard Baxter; edited by WflUam Tomiff. B.A. With 

portrait In photoffrairiue, 12nio, pp. 477. J. B. Llpplnoott 

Co. ^USO net. 
The Works of Budyard IClpHngt Fooket Edition. New toI. : 

Under the Deodars. ISmo, pp. 8M. Donbleday, Pece A Oo. 

$1 JSO net. 
The Ftnit Folio Shakeepeare. Bdlted by Charlotte Porter 

and Helen A. Qarke. New yols.: All's Well that Ends 

Well : The Merry Wiyes of Windsor ; Measure for Measure. 

Saoh with fitmtlspiece In photoffrawre, 16mo. Thomas Y. 

Crowell A Co. Per yol., 76 cts. net. 
The Flayem' Ibsen. Newly translated from the definitive 

Dano-Norweciaa text ; edited, with Introduction and Notes. 

by Henry L. Menoken. First toIs.: A Doll's House; Little 

IByolf. BladhlCmo. JohnW.IiuoeACo. Per toI., 76 ots.net. 

FIOTZOK. 

The Story of Thyrsa. By Alice Brown. With frontispiece 

in color, 8vo, pp. 827. Hooffhton MlflUn Co. $kM net. 
Fraternity. By John GtaJsworthy. 12mo, pp. 888. G. P. Put- 
nam's Son's. $1416 net. 
The Uttle Qods : A Masque of the Fur Bast By Rowland 

Thomas. Illus., ISmo. pp. 80L Little. Brown, A Co. HJiO. 
The House with Ko Address. ByB.Nesbit. 12mo,pp.8liO. 

Donbleday, Pace A Co. $1UM>. 
The Xan in Lower Ten. By Mary Roberts Binehart. lUus., 

12mo. pp. 87S. Bobba-Menlll Co. HJM). 
Irre s olute Catherine. By Violet Jacob. 12mo, pp. 174. 

Doubleday. Pece A Co. ^. 
The Butler's Btoory. By Arthur Train, nine., 12mo, pp. M8. 

Charles Soribner's Sons. 11.26. 
Xnoh Ado iOiont Feter. By Jean Webster, nius., Umo, 

pp. 800. Donbleday, Page A Co. HUSO. 
The Whips of Time. By Arabella Keneely. Dlus., 12mo, 

pp. 878. Little, Brown, A Co. $1.60. 
Syrinx. By Lawrence North. With frofitispiece in tint, 12mo, 

pp.288. DuffleldACo. 11.60. 
The Cords of Vanity. By James Branch GSbeU. Withfrontie- 

pieoe in color, 12mo, pp. 841. Donbleday, Page A Co. $1.60. 
Uncle Ghreffory. By G^eorse Sandeman. 12mo, pp. 284. O. P. 

Putnam's Sons. $1.60. 
The Watchers of the Flains : A Tale of the Western Prairlee. 

By Bidgwell Cullum. With frontispiece in color, Umo, 

pp.874. Gtoorge W. Jacoba A Co. $1.60. 
JohnSilenoe; Physician Extraordinary. By Algernon Black- 
wood. 12mo, pp. 890. John W. Luce A Co. $1JS0. 
La Oaveme : Roman de Pr^histoiie et Introduction Docn- 

mentaire. ParRayNyst. 8vo, pp.441. London: David Nutt. 
A Crime on Canvas. By Fred M. White. Wi^ frontispiece 

in tint, 12mo. pp. 886. R. F. Fenno A Co. $1 JM). 
Houses of Olass : Stories of Paris. By Helen Mackay. niusn 

12mo, pp. 286. Duffield A Co. $1. net. 



Behind the Veil in Fersia snd Turkish Arabia : An 
Account of an Snglishwoman's Bight Years' Residenoe 
amongst the Women of the Bast. By M. X. Hume^rlfflth ; 
with Narratives of Bzperlences in Both Countries by A. 
Hnme-Oriffith, M.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 886. J. B. Lipplncott 
Co. $8.60 net. 

Travels in the Far Hast. By BUen M. H. Peck. nius.. 8vo, 
pp. 849. Milwaukee, Wis. : Mrs. James S. Peck. $8. net. 

Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier ! A Record 
of Sixteen Years' Close Intercourse with the Natives of the 
Indian liarohes. By T. L. Pennell; with Introduction by 
Field-Marshall Barl Robsrts. lUus., 8vo, pp. 884. J. B. 
Lipplncott Co. $8UM> net. 

The Heart of Central Africa: Mineral Wealth and Mission- 
ary Opportunity. By John M. Springer ; with Introduction 
by Bishop J. C. HartseU. lUus., 12mo, pp. 228. Jennings A 
Qraham. $1. net. 

BBLiaZOH AHD THBOLOOT. 

The Christian Doctrine of Ood. By William Newton Clarke, 
D.D. 8to, pp. 477. ''International Theological Library." 
Charles Soribner's Sons. $2 JM) net. 

Btndlee in Christianity. By Borden Parker^Bowne. 12mo, 
pp.888. Houghton MifOin Co. $lUM>net. 

(Continued on next page J 
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LJ8T OF NEW BOOKS— continued 

The TesU of Idf e ; A Study of the Fint Epistle of St. John ; 
Beinff the Kerr Leetmee for 1900. By Robert Law. B.D. 8vo, 
pp.416. Chules Scrlbner's Sons. 18. net. 

ImiBortallty. By E. B. Hohnes. 12nio. pp. 820. "Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology." Longmani. Qreen. A Co. 
tl.40 net. , ^^^^ 

Vedant* In Fraotloe. By Swftml Paramftnanda. With por- 
trait, 12mo. pp. 140. Baker A Taylor Co. H.net. 

Ohzistlan Bolanoe in the ULgbt of Holy Boriptore. By 
I. M. Haldeman. 8vo, pp. 441. Fleming H. Berell Co. 

(1.60 net. 
Brery-Day Branff oUnn. By Frederick De Land Leete,D.D. 

12mo, pp.111. Jenninffs A Graham. |l.net. 
HaliM toward Koblar Living; or. "Unto the Hills." By 

Floyd W. Tomkins. LL.D. ISmo. pp.219. Geoxse W. Jaoobe 

A Go. 60 ots. net. 



Birds of the World: A Popnlar Aooount. By Frank H. 
Knowlton and Frederio A. Luoas: edited by Robert Ridir- 
way. nins. in oolor. etc.. 4to. pp. 878. '* American Nature 
Series." Henry Holt A Oo. t7.net. 

In American Fields and Toreete. By Henry D. Thoreaa, 
John Barrooffhs. John Mnir. Bradford Torrey. Dallas Lore 
Sharp, and Olive Thome Miller. Dins, in photoffrayore, 
llmo, pp. 878. Ho«whton Mifflin Co. HJIOnet. 

Vlah Btoriee Alleged and Bxperienced. with a Little History 
Natural and Unnataral. By Charles Frederick Holder and 
David Starr Jordan. Dins, in color, etc., llmo. pp. 880. 
** American Natora Series." Henry Holt A Co. $1.76 net. 



Vtoxentine Bonlptom of the Benaleaanoe. By Wllhehn 

Bode. Dins, in photogravure, etc., Uuve 8vo, pp. 140. 

Charles Soribner's Sons. $4. net. 
Oreat Xaeteni of IHitoh and Flemish Fainting. By W. 

Bode; trans, by Bfartaret L. Clarke. Illns., llmo, pp. 858. 

Charles Soribner's Sons. 9l.net. 

BOOKS FOB THE TOVKG. 

The Boh*8 Oave Boys: A Sequel to "The Boys of Bob's 

Hill." By Charles Pierce Burton. Illns., llmo, pp. 802. 

Henry Holt A Co. $1.60. 
Happy School Days. ByMartaretS.Sansster. llmo.pp.l71. 

Forbes A Oo. tiS5. 
y ^TH^iy the Xoet of OnrseiTes: Talks for Tounff People— 

Second Series. By Calvin Dill Wilson, llmo, pp. 197. 

A. a McClnrc A Co. H.neU 
Witter Whitehead's Own Story. By Henry Gardner 

Hunting. Dlus.. llmo, pp. 171. Henry Holt A Co. $1.26. 

XDTTOATIOir. 

Xodem Bdncators and Their Ideals. By Tadasn Misawa. 
Ph.D. llmo. pp.804. D. Appleton A Co. $1.16 net. 

fftwyHait Grammar Sdhools in the Beign of Aneen Blisa- 
beth. ByA.MonroeStowe. Large 8yo, pp. 90O. "Teachers 
College Series No. U." New York Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.60 net. 

Beport of the Commissioner of Bdncation for the Year 
Ended June 80. 1908. Vol. L.8vo. pp. 882. Washington, D. C. : 
Government Printing Office. 

nineteenth Oentnry Bngr lish Frose : Critical Essays. Ed- 
ited, with Introductions and Notes, by Thomas H. Dickinson, 
FhJ)., and Frederick W. Roe, A.M. llmo, pp. 496. Amer- 
icMiBookCo. to.net. 

Standard Songs and Ohomses for High Schools. By M. F. 
MaoOonnell. large 8vo, pp. 166. American Book Co. 76c.net. 

Spanish Anecdotes Arranged for Translation and Conversa- 
tion. By W. F. Giese and C. D. Cool. 16mo. pp. 146. D. C. 
Heath A Co. 60cts. 

German Stoviea. Edited by G^eorge M. Baker, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 128. Henry Holt A Co. 

xisoBLuaaBovs. 

An Introdnotion to Social Fsychology. By WUliam Mc- 
Dongall, M.A. llmo. pp. 866. John W. Luce A Co. $1.60 net. 

Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy. By Wallace Irwin. Illus.. 
llmo, pp. 870. Doubleday. Page A Co. $1 JSO. 

The Federal Oivil Service as a Oareer : A Manual for 
Applicants for Positions and Those in the Civil Service of 
the Nation. By El Bie K. Foltz. llmo, pp. 816. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $lJSOnet. 



The Home Garden : A Bo<A on Vegetable and SmslMnit 
Growing, for the Use of the Amateur Gardener. Bj Eta 
B. Rexford. Dins., Umo, pp. 198. J. B. LippbiooU Od. 
$1.16 net. 

A Dftokens Diotionary : The Characters and Scenes of the 
Novels and Miscellaneous Works AlphabeticaUy Anu«ei 
By Alex. J. PhUip. 8vo, pp.404. B. P. Dutton A Oc H. nit 

The Fort O' Dreamdi. and Other Poen». By Edith Pntt 
Dickins. 16mo, pp.118. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $LMt 

Skat Kade Basy : A Simple Ebcposition of the FundsmcDtal 
Rules Governing the Game. By Agnes Henry. liBio.pp.f5. 
George W. Jacobs A Co. 60cts.net. 
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ROMS BULB AN D PUB LIC EDUCATION. 

From the time when the Greneral Court of the 
Massaehusetts Bay Colony ordered that a com- 
mon feohool should be established in every town of 
fifty householders, at the expense of those house- 
holders, and fixed a penalty for non-oomplianoe 
with tlus law, it has been the recognized duty 
of the State to see that the means of education 
are provided for its youthful citizens, and to 
n^ it impo^ible dr any miaerly Jr .hort- 
sighted local community to withhold the needed 
financial support. No principle is more firmly 
fixed in our practice than this, and none is 
more fundamental to our existence as a Federal 
Union of free democratic commonwealths. The 
advancing years have witnessed an extension of 
this principle undreamed of by the pioneers who 
first gave it a legal phrasing, but the embryo 
of all that we have grown into educationally 
is found in the Massachusetts law above men- 
tioned. Education is the function of the State, 
not of the county or town, because it is a matter 
too essential to the common welfare to be left 
to the caprice of the locality. The small com- 
munity may cut its coat according to its doth 
in such matters of local concern as police and 
fire protection, road-making and street-paving, 
drainage and sanitation, because the neglect of 
these things has consequences which, however 
disastrous, are confined to a limited area ; but a 
&dlure to provide suitable public education has 
effects so £ur-reaching that the State is bound to 
interpose, and to assert its paramount interest 
in the training of its future citizens. 

This principle once granted (and we aU grant 
it in the abstract), questions of the d^^ree 
and kind of education become questions of the 
merest detail. Whatever system of public edu- 
cation the consensus of State opinion determines 
upon must be accepted, and in good faith pro- 
vided for, by the local political units of which 
the State consists. If it range from the lowest 
elementary teaching to the highest university 
training, no section has a right to refuse its 
share of the burden. We used to hear much 
of the foolish argument that the local commu- 
nity, while bound to provide common schools, 
might or might not provide high schools at its 
own pleasure, as if this decision involved some 
fundamental principle, instead of being a minor 
aspect of the general question of State policy. 
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We hear little of that contention of late years, 
because it is too logically evident that manda- 
tory support of common schools and of a State 
uniyersi^ makes provision for the intermediate 
period of education equally mandatory. But we 
still have many examples of local communities 
which, from motives of economy, sheltering 
themselves under the specious demand f orikome 
rule in educational affairs, seek to evade^their 
full educational obligations. The principle of 
home rule is a sound one in all matters that 
concern local interests alone ; in its relation to 
education, its legitimate sphere is strictly admin- 
istrative, and it must not be permitted to hamper 
the declared policy of the commonwealth. 

These conrideiatioiis need particularly to be 
urged at the present time, because in the two 
largest cities of the country there are now in 
progress powerfully supported movements to 
make a most injurious application of the prin- 
ciple of home ride to school affairs. In both 
New York and Chicago, the attempt is being 
made to withdraw from the city schools the 
fundamental safeguards which the State has 
wisely established for the protection of public 
education against the iterance or caprice of 
local politicians. In each case, the attempt is 
concealed in a plan for a new city charter, and 
is likely to escape the attention it should receive 
from die public because of the multiplicity of 
other matters with which it is associated. An 
issue of the first importance is thus in danger 
of being so befogged that serious mischief may 
be done before the public becomes aware that 
mischief is designed. 

The situation in New York City may be 
briefly outlined. About ten years ago, a b^6fi< 
cent piece of legislation, known as the Davis 
law, was enacted at Albany. Its provisions 
assured the teachers of the metropolis, for the 
first time in their history, of adequate compen- 
sation, secure tenure, and suitable allowances 
after retirement. It transformed as by magic 
the whole educational situation, gave stability 
to the teaching profession, improved its morale^ 
and inaugurated a new era of efficiency. The 
unspeakable demoralization of the former sys- 
tem of local control was done away with ; the 
unrest of the past became an old, unhappy, far- 
off thing, and the members of the teaching force, 
no longer compelled to intrigue for retention 
or deserved promotion, no longer uncertain' of 
what the coming year might bring forth for them 
out of the witch's cauldron of Tammany politics, 
were free to devote themselves to the legitimate 
duties of their profession. The wisdom of the 



Davis law has beeii so abimdantiy justified bjiis 
effects that it would seem as if no rational penon 
could desire its abrogation ; yet at the preseit 
time a Charter Commission is doing its best to 
secure repeal, and to restore to the Board A 
Estimate its former power to determine from jev 
to year, as the exigencies of local politicB maj 
dictate, the conditions of the teacher's existeDce 
in the public schools of the city of New York. 

The present situation in Chicago is esseatiallT 
the same, although the State safeguards, whieh 
it is now sought to remove, are of a widely dif- 
ferent nature. In Illinois, these saf^uaids 
take the form, not of guaranteed minimmn nte 
of compensation for individuals, but of a guar- 
anteed minimum of the total appropriation for 
the purposes of the Chicago schools. Under the 
existing law, which B of maay years' standing, 
a fixed percentage of the tax levy must be applied 
to educational purposes. The amount ranJized 
may go up or down with the annual assessment 
of taxable property, but the share is secured bj 
law, and no }^rt of it may be diverted to m 
other use. Without going into the details of a 
very complicated matter, we may say — and it b 
sufficient for our present purpose of making tbe 
situation dear — that the city Board of Edna- 
tion has a right, for current educational expenses 
(exclusive of the erection of school buildings) to 
five dollars for every four dollars that may be 
applied to the other purposes of city government 
from the annual tax levy. In order that ^ 
ratio may be properly understood, we must add 
that the city gets, from licenses and other sonroes 
outside the tax levy, approximately four dollars 
more in which the schools have no share. It 
may enlarge its special revenues indefinitely by 
various forms of indirect taxation, but it cannot 
intrench upon the educational fund. As a matter 
of form, the City Council makes the educational 
appropriation, which may be reduced if it wist 
but since it cannot itself benefit by such aredius 
tion, and since the full amoimt authorized br 
law is inadequate for the needs of the schools, 
this power of reduction is never exercised. 

Two years ago a new city charter was adopted 
by the Illinois Legislature, but overwhehningij 
rejected by a referendum vote. This chaiter 
gave the City Council full control over the appor- 
tionment of funds, and placed the Board of Eda- 
cation completely at its mercy. This promon 
was one of the chief reasons for the defeat of 
the proposed instrument of municipal govenh 
ment, and yet, with amazing fatuity, a charter 
embodying the same vicious principle is now 
again submitted to the Legislature and will veir 
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likely again oome before the voters. However 
great its merits in other respects, such a charter 
must be resolutely opposed by all the friends of 
public edacation. To put the schools at the 
mercy of the City Council, to remove from them 
the existing legislative safeguards respecting 
their share of the tax levy, would be to deal 
them the severest blow conceivable. No col- 
lateral benefits to other departments of the city 
government could outweigh or offset this evil. 
There can be no doubt whatever as to how the 
plan would work. The demands of the city 
government are insatiable, and the pressure 
exerted to enlarge the police force or the fire 
department, to increase the appropriations for 
the cleaning and the paving of streets, ail of 
which tilings, and others, might so easily be 
done at the expense of the schools, would prove 
irresistible. Every year would witness a rdative 
shrinking of the sc^x>l fund, and a consequent 
retardation of educational development. There 
has not been a single year of the last twenty in 
which the Council woidd not have done this very 
thing had it possessed the legal power, in which 
it has not cast longing eyes at the school revenue 
lying so temptingly just beyond its reach. To 
give it, as the proposed cluirter contemplates, 
this long-coveted power would be the extreme 
of imwisdom. 

We think it necessary to sound this note of 
alarm because the matter has been intentionaUy 
obscured by the sponsors of the pending charter 
l^;islation. They say a great deal about the 
importance of a unified sidministrative system 
and the consolidation of our local governments, 
and carefully refrain from explaining how radi- 
cally their plan would affect the public schools. 
When the point is pressed upon tiiem, they talk 
airily of increased revenues in which all depart- 
• ments would share, and affect injured surprise 
at the suggestion that the schools might not be 
generously dealt with. But the bird which our 
city education now has in the hand is worth sev- 
eral of the elusive songsters that maybe imagined 
to lurk in the bush of the proposed charter. 
Whatever happens, the friends of our school 
system must insist upon retaining the present 
provision of a fixed fraction for school purposes, 
or, if this be not granted them, must reject, 
r^retfully but firmly, the entire measure which 
would otherwise prove their undoing. We have 
no fear of the outcome if this vital matter can 
be brought squarely before the public eye, but 
we confess to no little fear lest the case go against 
the schools by default of that alert interest in 
their wel&re which is now so imperatively needed. 



CASUAL COMMENT. 



The disparagement of cubrent literature, 
as compared with the literature of a more fortunate 
earlier time, seems to be as inevitable as teething 
in children or rheumatism in old age. In looking 
back at the early and middle Victorian era, when 
Tennyson and Browning were beginning to be 
known, and many lesser lights spangled the literary 
firmament, we are not wont to consider it an age 
devoid of illumination. And yet, opening ^ Jane 
£yre," which appeared in the autumn of 1847, we 
find in the tlurty-seeond chapter an almost tearfully 
regretful mention of the good <dd times. St John 
Rivers had just brought Jane a copy of ''Marmion " 
— ''one of those genuine productions so often vouch- 
safed to the fortunate public of those days — the 
golden age of modern literature," comments the 
writer, and then continues : ^ Alas ! the readers of 
our era are less favoured. But courage ! I will not 
pause either to accuse or repine. I know poetry is 
not dead, nor genius lost ; nor has Mammon gained 
power over either, to bind or slay : they will both 
assert their existence, their presence, their liberty 
and strength again one day." Curious indeed is it 
to observe how the same old mental -attitudes, — 
despair of the present, backward glances of mourn* 
ful regret at the past, and (though less invariably) 
hope of better things to come, — are assumed by one 
generation after another, with a na%ve unconscious- 
ness that there is nothing novel and nothing excep- 
tional in the situation. But of such old stories ever 
new is human experience composed. 

• • • 

French literary criticism has long been re- 
garded by other nations as a model in its kind. Of 
more than local interest, therefore, is the series of 
four public lectures delivered in Cambridge, in con- 
nection with his longer course to students, by Pro- 
fessor Abel Lefranc, this year's Hyde lecturer at 
Harvard. In his opening address he touched upen 
the three chief features of what he called the new 
or historical method in literary eritieism. First, it 
seeks to reconstruct the circumstances in which a 
work of literature was produced ; second, it studies 
sources and takes note of imitations ; and <' the third 
feature of the historical method is the search for real 
personal elements in the great writers. All works 
have been questioned as to their authors, and very 
few of the works have been mute. Whether it be 
d'Urf^, or Montaigne, or Rabelais, or Villon, or 
Ronsard, or Boileau, or the Abb^ Provost, some por- 
tion of the heart and soul has found a lodgement in 
the work. This questioning of the works for confi- 
dences, for indiscretions, it may be, about their 
authors, is only an expression of a taste and a pas- 
sion for truth. . . . We are tending to isolate lit- 
erature less and less from life and reality; as we 
connect them closer, and as we study literature more 
intelligently from this viewpoint, our literature grows 
in greatness in our eyes." This ^ third feature " 
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might well have been treated as first and foremost. 
If we take from the works of an author that which 
is distinctive and personal, how little of human 
interest and real importance remains ! 

• • • 

A county's growth is the love of LrnSBATUBB 

is remarkably illustrated by the literary Awakening 
that has taken place within the last three years in 
Multnomah County, Oregon. The Portland Library 
Association (or public Ubrary, as it might bettei^ style 
itself) prints in its forty-fifUi annual report some 
figures that reveal a hopeful state of affairs in that 
far^ff comer of our g^eat Northwest The Asso- 
dation, ■upported by city and county alike, sappUes 
reading matter to the farmer and the merchant, to 
the wood-heweir and the banker, without distinction 
of person. The librarian takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that this county work has passed its experimental 
stage, and now *^ it is no longer a question of devising 
ways to advertise the Library or to make its books 
attractive, but rather one of how to satisfy the clamor 
for more books. In 1905, the first year of county 
work, the circulation of books was 3,955, in 1906 
it grew to 13,358, in 1907 to 37,521, and in 
1908, still maintaining its rate of growth, it reached 
68,169." Seven reading-rooms, fourteen deposit 
stations, and 'nine fire companies (the lltst item is a 
little perplexing to a stranger) are scattered through- 
out the county. This rural activity^ controlled by a 
central library, has interested us and others of hXe ; 
and it promises to produce excellent reisults in the 
more thinly populated sections of the country. The 
county library's usefulness in creating a demand for 
books would seem to be not inferior to the service it 
renders in supplying that demand. 

• • • . . 

The litbsatube of the LmoTYPB, the machine 

whose general introduction fifteen years ago was 
momentous to the newspaper-printing industry, has 
increased in vogue within that comparatively short 
period to an astonishing extent In 1894, as we 
learn from a late issue of '< Printers' Ink," there was 
consumed in the newspaper trade of this country an 
amount of paper weighing four hundred thousand 
tons, and only thirteen years later the figures had 
risen to thrice that annual tonnage. The daily news- 
papers increased from 1855 in number sixteen years 
ago to 2374 last year, with a considerable gain also 
in weeklies. The discontinuing of the wetting pro- 
cess preparatory to printing (we no longer dry our 
morning paper over the register) is another of the 
mechanical improvements that marked the adoption 
of the labor-eaving linotype, while methods and 
ideals have undergone no less a transformation in 
the editorial and administrative departments. Is it 
surprising, with all these acres of more or lees irre- 
sistibly attractive printed matter clamoring every 
morning to be bought at prices ranging from a 
quarter to half a cent per square yard, that the Amer- 
ican bookstore is not quite so conspicuous a feature 
of the urban landscape as, for instance, the saloon, 
the cigar shop, and the ice-cream establishment? 



MBNAimSB *ON A HODBBN STAGE OODStitllted U 

event at Cambridge that was unique in the litenl 
sense of that much misused adjective. *'Th£ 
Epitrepontes," the most considerable of the Men- 
ander fragments unearthed in £gypt four years ago 
by M. Gustavo Lefebvre, was suocessfqilj staged 
and acted last month by l^e Classical Club of Har- 
vard. Perhaps one should not say *^ staged,*' how- 
ever, for the play.was presented in a private house 
with a taruly Greek ^simpUeity in the matter of 
f* properties" — with little, in faot» to hinjier the 
imagination from transferring the soene to the prim- 
itive classic theatre of twenty-two oentaries ago. 
The comedy itself is, of course, one of domestic 
intrigue, and seeks to amuse by the sprightliness of 
the dialogue in which the rather hackneyed plot ii 
developed. £noogh of the original remains — 532 
lines — to render the play intelligible and enjoyable; 
and the Ghreek department of the UniTersity wis 
unsparing in its efforts to do the great ecHnedy- 
writer justice. A small chorus executed Uie d^ 
mentary dancing required, to the music composed 
for flutes by the late Professor Alien on the otm- 
sion of a Terence performance some years ago, and 
the ten actors acquitted themselves weU. Flaatos and 
Terence are no strangers to the modem stage ; but 
Menander, their master and model, is now rerived 
for the first time after his slumber of centuries. 

• • • 

The ACTiYiTr of the Atlaitta LisaART, which, 
by the way, is one of the numerous Carnegie libra- 
ries that shed their blessings on the just and on the 
unjust alike throughout our favored land, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a few fturts gleaned from tfis. 
librarian's tenth annual report. For example, the 
circulati9n has increased more rapidly in U&e last 
twelve , months than in any prerious year, being 
32,350 over that of 1907, and amounting to 164,600 
in all. A rent collection, to appease the clamor for 
new fiction, was installed oil the first day of June, 
and 699 volumes had been bought at the elose of the 
year, at a cost of $585.54. These volumes eircn- 
lated 11,273 times, and the rent fee (one oent a day) 
exactly equalled in its total the amount spent in pur- 
chasing the books — a triumph in the fine art ol 
making an institution exactly self-supporting, with 
neither surplus nor deficiency (unless this ronark- 
able and beautiful coincidence is an error of the 
types). The year 1908 was the first year of a nev 
librarian, Miss Julia T. Rankin ; and it is safe (s« 
well as complimentary to her) to infer that no small 
part of the library's increased usefulness is attribut- 
able to the energy and wisdom of the new adminit- 
tration. • • • 

HONOB AMONG PUBLIC LIBBABT PATBOH8 OOght 

to be a mattiBr of course ; they ought to respect one 
another's rights. The old phrase, ^ honor among 
thieves," implies this mutual oonsideralion in a 
much lower social stratum. Unregistered horrow- 
ings and law*forbidden mutilations are aets that 
sorely try the patience (to put it mildly) of a whole 
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oommmiity. In process of time, it may be hoped, 
there will be deyeloped so uniyersal and deeply- 
planted a sense of the entire unfitness of such out- 
rages on the public that no person, with a grain of 
self-respect, will dream of violating the wholesome 
and necessary rules of the hospitably open free 
library, any more than one would now dream of 
poisoning a public well or wantonly vitiating the 
air of heaven. Encouraging in this connection is 
an announcement in the current report of the John 
Crerar Library that whereas in 1907 twenty-one 
books were lost from the open shelves of its reading- 
room, in 1908 only eight such losses were noted. 
Presumably, too, the use of the room was greater 
in the latter year, and perhaps also the number of 
boohs exposed. Let us make the most of all such 
signs of increasing honor and enlightenment 

•V- 

• • • 
A TOUTHFUI«LY ACTIVE VETERAN OF LETTERS, 

whom his many juniors and few contemporaries can- 
not bnt behold with admiration, as weU as respect, 
and whom we have before paid tribute to in these 
columns, sets forth on the European tour, in his 
ninety-second year, apparently with all the zest and 
expectancy of a stripling, and with far more likeli- 
hood of turning his foreign experiences to good 
account, both for himself and for the world at hirge. 
Mr. John Bigelow departed for France last month 
to indulge once more lus old and cultivated fondness 
for ^^ doing Europe " — or at least some small part 
of it. Whether, on his return, he will have some- 
thing new to tell us about Franklin in France, or 
some other contribution to make to biography or 
history, will appear in the sequel. Not even the 
elder Cato, with his octogenarian zeal for new enter- 
prises — including the learning of Greek and the 
(less laudable) instigation of the third Punic war — 
and not even Dr. Martineau, with his greatest liter- 
ary work executed in his nineties, are more worthy 
of admiration and emulation from the youngsters of 
seventy and under. ... 

A RUBBISH-HEAP OF READING MATTER that UO 

one has ever read or ever will read goes on piling 
itself up in Washington at a fearful rate. A com- 
mittee of investigation has found nine thousand five 
hundred: tons of accumulated government publica- 
tions stored away at a cost of thousands of dollars 
yearly for storage. A railway freight train loaded 
with these useless volumes would extend some three 
miles in length. Is there another country in the 
world that prints so many unspoken speeches and 
unimportant reports ? It is significant that the terms 
of the recent pension bill allow the pension printing 
to be done by private contract, this being more 
economical — less lavishly uneconomical, rather — 
than government printing. Curious and deplorable 
is it that while millions perish of hunger in India, 
and other millions undergo intellectual starvation the 
world over, this free and enlightened country spends 
millions of dollars in printing and illustrating and 
binding and storing books that nobody needs. No 



one approves this foolish expenditure — except per- 
haps the recipients of the money spent, and probably 
not even these recipients in their lucid and honest 
moments. • • • 

The agxtmen of an English critic displays 
itself to the reader's wonderment in a recent review 
of President Eliot's '' University Administration." 
The reviewer, whose article appears in one of the 
foremost London literary weekHes, gravely discusses 
the book as if it were from the pen of a hitherto 
unknown writer, a new light in the educational 
world, and one that it has been reserved to the 
reviewer to make known to the public ; and for the 
further instruction of that public the conjecture is 
hazarded that Mr. Elliot is '' presumably an Ameri- 
can." Verily, the Dutch have taken Holland. Had 
it but been possible for Dr. Eliot, to gratify the desire 
of his fellow-countrymen by accepting the English 
ambassadorship, our London reviewer might, by 
some lucky chance, have discovered that his conjec- 
ture was correct. As it is, he is likely to go to his 
grave with no more definite knowledge of one 
Charles W. Eliot than that he is '^ presumably an 
American." , ^ , 

A STRENUOUS librarian (for such there are 
in the library-world ) is lost to us in 'the death of Dr. 
James H. Canfield, for many years prominent in the 
educational and especially tiie college world, and for 
the last ten years at the head of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. For robust vigor and personal 
foiv^ few librarians are to be compared with him. 
Those who have ever seen him on the speakers' plat- 
form or met him in personal intercourse will retain 
this impression of abouncUng vitality. We remember 
the applause of mirth and approval that greeted one 
of his utterances before a university graduating 
class some years ago, whea he assured the young 
hopefuls before him that if they wished to succeed 
in life it must be quite as much by perspiration as 
by aspiration ; and he mopped his steaming brow as 
the sun poured in on him that hot June afternoon. 
It was he, by the way, who proposed, not long ago, 
a plan that might be called the syndicating of our 
public libraries for their mutual benefit and the 
advantage of the public — a scheme that, not wholly 
to our regret, still slumbers in the embryo. 

• • • 

George Herbert, as the' originator of 
Fletcherism, under another name, is doubtless less 
well-known than George Herbert the early seven- 
teenth-century poet According to Prof esspr George 
Herbert Palmer, a recognized authority in matters 
concerning his great namesake, Herbert's '^ Hygi- 
asticon," which in turn is the offspring of Luigi 
Comaro's '^Trattato della Vita Sobria," teaches the 
principles of Fletcherism, three centuries before 
Mr. Horace Fletcher's time. Yet it may very well 
be that Mr. Fletcher had never read or even heard 
of the '^Hygiasticon " when he wrote his little book 
on the art of correct mastication ; and the Harvard 
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professor's perhaps rather unkind disclosure of its 
existence and its nature only illustrates anew an old 
saw too familiar to call for repetition here. But 
whether we Herbertize or Fletoherize our daily 
bread, the hygienic effect will probably be the same. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 



COPYRIGHT AND THE IMPORTATION 

PRIVILEGE. 
(To the Editor of Thb Diai*.) 

In the Bummaiy presented in the April 1 namber of 
The Dial of the changes in the oopjrright law that will 
go into effect under the new statute, the opinion is 
expressed tiiat the privilege of importing, izrespectiTe 
of the permission of the owner of the copyright, copies 
of books which have secured copyright in the United 
States should not be restricted to libmries, associations, 
and individuals, as is the case under the new statute, but 
should be extended also to bookselleis. 

The provision as it now stands concedes practically to 
aU the citizens of the United States, excepting only 
booksellers, the privilege of being placed outside of the 
ordinary and lo^^cal restrictions of copyright hkw. 

If your view of the matter should have prevailed, or 
if, with any future reshaping of the law, such an exten- 
sion might be brought into force, there might well be 
question as to the character or the value of the property 
tiiat came into the hands of the publisher who made 
purchase, &om the producer, of an American copyright. 

The privilege of importing, irrespective of the per- 
mission of the owner of the copyright, foreign editipns 
of books that have secured American copyright, is of 
course entirely inconsistent with the principle and prao- 
tioe of copyright law. In no country other than the 
United States has the attempt ever been made thus to 
restrict and undermine the value of copyright property. 
In the United States, the several copyright statutes that 
had been in force prior to 1891 were consistent in this 
matter of securing for the owner of the copyright, and 
for his assign, the exclusive control of the book or other 
article copyrighted. 

The provision in the existing law (which has been 
copied into the new statute) under which the privilege 
of importing such copyrighted books, irrespective of the 
permission of the owner or of the assign, is accorded 
practically to everybody who is not a bookseller, was 
interpolated into the act of 1891 during the last hours 
of the session. 

The law of 1891 had been the subject of discussion 
for a period of five years. At no time during those 
discussions was any suggestion made that in conceding, 
under reciprocity provisions, copyright to authors who 
were citizens or residents of other states, those authors 
should not be placed in a position to transfer to their 
assign, the American publisher, the full control of a 
copyrighted work. 

Under present conditions, when an American pub- 
lisher divides with an English publisher a publication 
originatiag in Great Britain, or a series of an interaa- 
tional character contributions for which are secured 
from all parts of the world, the English publisher 
obtains, under the British law and under the provisions 
of the Berne Convention, the full control and advan- 
tage of the editions brought into print by himself, for 



Great Britain, for the British Empire, and for Evrope. 
He also secures, under the inconsistent provisioiis of the 
American law, the right to distribute copies of his edi- 
tions throughout the United States, a right of which he 
is naturally availing himself to an increasing extent 
from year to year. 

The American publisher, on the other hand, is eiitirelj 
excluded from Great Britain and from Europe, and 
secures in his own market not the exclusive eoDtrol, 
which is the theory of copyright law, but simply die 
privilege of selling in competition with the Kngtish 
publisher. 

Such an operatian of the law works injnstioe and, ne- 
cessarily, discourages international publishing arrange- 
ments and joint publishing undertakings. It eonatilntei 
what might be called ^ boomerang" protection, — thst 
is to say, it is a specific advantage given by Amerieaa 
law to a foreign competitor. 

The American publisher does not ask for any special 
privileges. He does ask, and he has a right to secure, 
under any civilized system of copyright, the eootrol of 
the property that he purchases and in whieh ha is calM 
upon to make investment. The American reading pub- 
lic has, apart from the matter of doing justiee to ^ 
American publisher, a direct interest in seeuring as 
equitable and consistent copyright law. It is important 
for the literary and higher educational interests of the 
country, and for the requirements of American book- 
buyers, that the business of producing American editioni 
of books originating abroad, shall be encouraged. It is 
also important for the same interests that the basiness 
should be encouraged of bringing into publieatioB inter- 
national series the contributions for which shall be 
secured from all parts of the world. The American 
reader is entitled to the best that there is in the matter 
of science or literature. This can be secured only if 
the production of American editions of intematiooal 
series can be furthered. Under existing conditions, the 
publication of such series and of American editions of 
transatlantic books is, of necessity, discouxaged. 

I nuiy give as an example the ** Cambridge History 
of English Literature." The publishers are called upon 
to make in the production of the American edition of 
this work an investment that will amount to some thirty 
thousand dollars. The work, from its compass and 
character, must depend for its chief demand upon 
libraries, or upon the wealthier of individual buyers, 
those who are likely to have connections and aeeoonts 
on the other side of the Atlantic. A large portion, 
and an increasing portion, however, of the American 
demand for this *set is being supplied, through London 
purchasing agents, with copies of the English issoe. 
This is not because the English issue is more attractively 
printed, for the typography of the American volume 
is more satisfactory. Tind difference in price is bvt 
trifling. The librarians, however, who have standing 
arrangements with purchasing agents in London, find it 
an inconvenience to instruct these agents to exeept from 
their shipments books which are being produced in 
copyrighted American editions, while the pnrehasii^ 
agent is, naturally, interested in making his shipments 
as large as possible. As a result of such standiuig ia- 
strncti(nis, it is frequentiy the case that the American 
librarian purchases the English edition of a work at 
a considerably higher price than he would pay for an 
American edition equally attractive in form, and oftea 
better suited for the needs of the American market 

It is, however, quite in order that in the cases in which 
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a puzchaser, whether a librarian or an individiial buyer, 
prefers the transatUuitic to the Amerioan edition, he 
should be placed in the position to secure such trans- 
atlantio issue. Under the Ameiiean law back of 1891, 
there was no difficulty, and under the present English 
statute, there is no difficulty, in importing, under theper" 
misgion of the oumer of the copyright, copies of the trans- 
atlantio edition. Such an order can be placed either 
directly with the publisher controlling the oopjrright, or 
with any intelligent bookseller, whose importation is 
then made thrcMogfa the publisher. Such an arrange- 
ment would meet your suggestion that a customer who 
may not ha^e a transatlantic account should be placed 
in a position to purchase, through a bookseller, a copy 
of the English issue, securing the same privilege that 
is accorded to the individual who happens to possess 
an account in London. The only requirement made 
under a consistent and equitable copyright law is that 
the importation must be made through the publisher to 
whom has been assigned the American copyright. 

There is no little confusion in the mind of the public 
generally, and of their representatives the legislators, 
in regard to this matter of a consistent and equitable 
copyright, a copyright that shall carry out the expressed 
purpose of copyright law, — the furthering of literary 
production. 

Those who are interested in the work of bringing the 
United States in this matter of copyright into line with 
the other civilized states of the world, are naturally 
anxious that the influence of a journal like The Dial 
should not be given to furthering a confused under- 
standing of the nature of copyright or of the actual woric- 
ing of copyright law with reference to the interests not 
only of authors and of publishers, but of the book*buying 
community. 

As an appendix to this communication I quote an 
opinion that has come to me from Mr. L. £. Scaife, one 
of the leaders of the Suffolk Bar (Boston) in regard to 
the right on the part of the owner of a copyright, or of 
an assign, under the English and American statutes, to 
control the matter of importations of the copyrighted 
article. 

"Since the year 1710. nobodj bat the owner of the Bnfflish 
copjriffht of book has had the right to Import into Enirland 
snch copTriffhted book without the written consent of sach 
owner ; and from 1790 down to the paasace of the United States 
Statute, of 1801. nobody bat the owner of the United States Copy- 
riirht of a book had the right to import into the United States 
tnch oopyriahted book without the consent of the owner. The 
United States law oonoeminsr importation waste clearly adapted 
from the Bnsrlish statute of 1710 that the English decisions have 
of necessity been given great weiffht in the American courts. . . . 
The provisions of the act of March 8rd. 1881, ooght to be inter- 
preted in connection with the entire history of the copyright law 
of the world." 

Geo. Haven Putnam. 

New York, April 6, 1909. 



THE COST OF CIRCULATING A LIBRARY BOOK. 
(To the Editor of Thb Diai^) 

The extent of The Dial's circle of readers would 
seem to justify some comment on your recent remarks, 
even assuming that they were ** writ sarcastic," on the 
cost of circulating a library book. 

Whereas it would undoubtedly be possible to obtain 
the actual cost, I know of no library in which it is done. 
For the most part, critics divide the total expenditures 
by the number of volumes circulated, and quote the 
result as the cost per book. Some, endeavoring to be 



fairer, divide the amount spent on salaries hy the vol* 
umes circulated, and qnote the result thus obtained as 
the cost 

Both methods are plainly inaccurate. The first sys- 
tem charges up as part of tiie cost of circulating a book 
the upkeep of grounds, lecture courses, and reference 
work; also the cost of the books themselves. When 
this last item is included the library that cirenlates tech- 
nioal hooks that average between 9S, and S4. each, 
makes an infinitely worse showing than the library that 
circulates the ^ Duchess " books, which cost between 30 
and 40 cents each. The second method is faulty because 
a library's salary list includes the salaries of persons 
e(^aneeted solely with regular reference work, attendants 
for the bulk ci the books on stacks which are rarely 
circulated, and cataloguers and bibliographers. Again, 
as it costs more to engage cataloguers who can catalogue 
Incunabula than it does to hire those who can handle 
the « Duchess," the higher the class of books accumu- 
lated by the library the worse its comparative showing. 
Or take the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Printed analytical cards for the 1907 volume 
cost 81.16: the clerical labor in accessioning, preparing 
the book for the shelves and filing the cards would not 
be less than 25 to 35 cents, so that the total cost of 
cataloguing snch a book is nearly 01.50. 

Many libraries, too, when books that are called for 
are out, reserve them, and send postal notices when they 
are returned, without charge. Each such case adds one 
cent to the cost of circulation, in addition to necessary 
clerical work. 

A branch library in Philadelphia, of which I had 
charge, circulated over 300,000 volumes at a cost, if 
figured by the first method, of about four and one-half 
cents. That was remarkably low, but the cost of 
adihinistration in a branch library is always proportion- 
ally lower than that in a regular library. This library 
last year circulated over 150,000 volumes, and as its 
total expenses were less than 87,200 the cost per voir 
ume circulated, figured by the first method, was about 
four cents. But last year was its first year of opera- 
tion, and in addition to its reference work not being 
fully developed, repairs to plant, bindery bills and 
replacements were lower than they can ever be in the 
future. As increased reading and research work is 
done in the building the cost of operating the library as 
compared with the number of volumes circulated will 
increase — and we are looking forward to such develop- 
ment. 

One word more. A Children's Room over which I 
had charge at one time had but 2,500 volumes, yet it 
circulated annually over 60,000 volumes, a turnover 
circulation of 24. On no day throughout the year were 
there more than 800 volumes in the library at one timie, 
so that there was little shelving to keep in shape, while 
the room itself was small, with but three tables. The 
cost of administration was so low that it probably was 
a record breaker, but it should not be quoted, because 
neither sufficient books nor adequate facilities were pro- 
vided for the children. 

Does it not seem that the discussion of circulation 
costs, as at present figured, is really not only useless, 
bui likely to do much barm to libraries that are endeav- 
oring to put more useful and therefore more expensive 
books in the hands of their readers? 

O. R. Howard Thomson 

The James V. Brown Library^ 
Williamsparty Pa,, April 7, 1909, 
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CHiNBSE Women akd Chinese Wats.* 



Little by little, through the letters and diaries 
of missionaries and travellers, the western world 
is becoming better acquainted with that vast 
domain of the mysterious, the unexpected^ the 
bewildering, and the anomalous, the Chinese 
Empire. But it will be long ere the mammoth 
puzzle is so completely solved as to lose its charm 
for lovers of the novel, the curious, and the 
baffling. Mrs. Conger, widow of our late Min- 
ister to the Court of Peking, writes her ^^ Letters 
£rom China*' with all the zest, all the fresh 
curiosity, of an intelligent and observant woman 
visiting new and, in some instances, startling 
scenes for the first time. The character of her 
book, and its chums upon our serious attention, 
may be indicated by a few explanatory sentences 
from her " Foreword." 

«<Froin my entrance into China, on througli seven 
yean, I worked with a fixed purpose to gain dearer 
ideas. To avoid all formalities and to simplify the 
recording of events, I have chosen, and here present, 
some of my private letters written to onr daughter, 
sisters, nieces, and nephews. In these letters many heart- 
stories are told. May each letter cany a ray of light 
into the hearts of its readers, and reveal a little of the 
real character of the Chinese as it has been revealed to 
me. Our experiences in China were unique and extreme 
in many ways. Through the smaller and larger avenues 
of the almost ironclad customs of China I was permitted 
to pass and to enter places where I beheld many won- 
derful things. That others may look upon a modified 
panorama of these views and help to correct the wide- 
spread and erroneous ideas about China and her people, 
I present this letter compilation." 

It is but natural that the women of China, 
and especially the most conspicuous woman of 
her time, the late Empress Dowager, should 
have most interested this American sojourner. 
^^ The many conversations awarded me with Her 
Majesty,'' writes Mrs. Conger, ^^ revealed much 
of the concealed force and value of China's 
women. Ignorance of these qualities has brought 
a pronounced misrepresentation of China's 
womanhood." 

Early in 1898 Mr. Conger was called upon to 
transfer his diplomatic services from Brazil to 
the far fkst, and in the summer of that year 
we find his wife writing her first impressions of 
things Asiatic from the American Legation at 
Pekmg. She had ^earned from her Brazilian 
experience that, to learn to understand a foreign 

* Lbttbbs pbok China. With Particular Reference to the 
Bmprefls Dowager and the Women of China. By Sarah Pike 
Conner (Mrs. B. H. Conger). With elshtj illnstrations from 
photoffraphs, and a map. Chicago: A. 0. McClonr A Oo. 



country and to breathe its atmosphere, one must 
not constantly carry one's home with one, and 
hug the pleasing notion of American superiority 
to all odier nations. She descended from her 
imaginaiy height *^with the determination to 
seek with open eyes and a willing heart,*' and 
found herseK amply rewarded. An aatumn out- 
ing that took the form of a visit to the Great 
Wall gives occasion for the following cheeifol 
observations : 

« Snch a happy ridel On our ¥ray we saw many faim- 
dreds of fine qamels; these camels rest diiriii|^ the 6mj 
and travel with their packs at night The prosperitj 
of the country was shown by the fine flocks of sheep, in 
the hundreds of mules laden with wool, hides, tea, fniiti, 
grain, fodder, cotton, aqd other commodities. We met 
pack-cattle from Mongolia with red-faced Mongol 
drivers. We also met a number of nmle litteiB^ a few 
carts drawn by mules, and many men riding on don- 
keys. All were bent on business, and we were forcibly 
impressed with the fact that the Chinese do not seek 
their pleasure in travel. This well-kept road is a direct 
pass over the mountains from Peking to Mongolia and 
Russia." 

An event of considerable importance is chron- 
icled in an early page. Mrs. Conger formed one 
of a party of foreign mmiBters' wives who ,re« 
the first women from the outer world to visit 
the imperial court and to be received by the 
imperial majesties. December 18, ISOS, was 
the epochal date of this sublime function, and 
the account of it, too long to reproduce here, 
is worthy of the occasion. Concerning the 
Empress Dowager herself, the centre of interest 
throughout the gorgeous pageant, we read : 

**She was bright and happy and her face glowed 
with good will. There was no trace of cruelty to be 
seen. In simple expressions she welcomed us, and her 
actions were full of freedom and warmth. Her Majesty 
arose and wished us well. She extended both hands 
toward each lady, then, touching herself, said with much 
enthusiastic earnestness, < One family; all one funily.' " 

Upon the death of this masterful woman a 
few months ago, Mrs. Conger wrote an appre- 
ciation of her character, and from this obituaiy 
eulogy, which is printed as an ^^ Afterword '* 
to her narrative, a few sentences may here be 
quoted. They are of value as coming from 
one who was admitted to *^ an acquaintance that 
grew into friendship." 

«Her Majesty's keen perception knew the nations, 
and she often spoke to me with deep appreciation of 
America's attitude toward China. . . . For forty-eevea 
years this able woman has stood at the head of the 
Chinese Empire, and strong men have given their sup- 
port. In a land where woman has had so little official 
standing. Her Majesty's achievements make her ability 
and strength more pronounced; and China, surely, must 
be jealous for this reign in the sight of other natiofis 
. . . Through this woman's life the world catches & 
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glimpae of the hidden quality of China's womanhood. 
It aaTovB of a quality that might benefit that of the 
Western World." 

In one of her learlier letters Mrs. Conger says 
that ** the honor of woman is her child-bearing, 
and the more boys the greater the honor. The 
better classes of Chinese women never see for- 
eign men and seldom meet men of their own 
people* I am told that they do not labor ; a 
noble life-work is done if iJiey bear even one 
or two children." As to those who do labor, 
the servants of both sexes, she has much to say, 
chiefly commendatory. 

** I never knew snoh wonderful gerrants in my life; 
they are quiet, gentle, kind, and willing. £aeh knows 
his own work and does it. . . . Hie Chinese are quiet 
and aoourate in their methods. They handle large 
columns of figures, make delicate calculations, and no 
amount of confusion or jostling disturbs them; they 
work calmly on and seldom make mistakes. In Ji4>an 
and in the foreign concessions I noticed that the hanks 
employ the Chinese for their most important detail 
work. When in one of the large banks, I asked why the 
Chinese were employed in these responsible positions. 
The reply was: < The three principal reasons are that 
they are honest, self-possessed, and accurate. They 
move so quietly that we are astonished at what they 
accomplish.'" 

The Boxer disturbances, falling within the 
period of Mr. and Mrs. Conger*i3 residence in 
Peking, afforded material for many anxious 
entries in the diary kept by the wife during 
that trying time, when communication with the 
outside world was almost entirely suspended and 
the long days of harrowing suspense dragged 
slowly by. For weeks every entiy in this diary 
must have been made with little expectation that 
it would be followed by another. The wonder 
is that the writer, distracited by so many Other 
claims on her time and attention, and with an 
intermittent hail of bullets and cannon-balls 
dealing death on every side, could have com- 
manded sufficient composure, to carry on her 
journal of horrors. But the besieged, even 
those of the weaker sex, have done this before, 
as at Lucknow, at Ladysmith, and at many 
another place stormed at by shot and sh^ll and 
in momentary expectation of the worst. After 
the concentration of the foreign ministerial per- 
sonages and their servants, dependants, and 
military forces within the fortified enclosure of 
the British Legation, Mrs. Conger recorded, 
when the agony was at its height, the following 

incident : 

** The other day I said to a scholarly Chinese, < Will 
you help to fill these sand bags? ' He replied, 'I am 
no coolie.' Then I in turn said, < I am no coolie either, 
but we must all work here and now. I will hold the bag 
and you come and shovel the sand.' I took a bag and 
a Russian-Greek priest stepped forward and filled it. He 



spoke no English and I no Russian, but we both under- 
stood the language of the situation. Other people rallied 
about us, and we soon stepped aside. Our work was 
finished. This scholarly Chinese was of the American 
Legation's staff helpers. As rank is so respected ini 
Chma, and as the Chinese do not wish to degrade the 
ranks, this man, from his point of view, could not fiU 
sand bags. Mr. Conger talked with him, saying, < Your 
life as well as ours is to be protected here, and you must 
do yqur part or we cannot feed you.' llie man was in 
hiding three days. As our coming troops did not come, 
and he was near to starvation, he came to the front, 
willing to do what he could." ^ 

Still more vividly is the peril depicted in an 

earlier passage, from which a brief extras 

solicits space for insertion. 

<*This morning three quarts of bullets were picked 
up that the enemy had fired into the American Legation, 
lliey are to be melted and made into balls for the big 
gun belongiug to the Italians. All the temple candle- 
sticks. Vases, images, in fact everything that can be 
melted, have been gathered and moulded into ammuni- 
tion. ... A large iron ball just fell bielow oar vrindow, 
but it did no harm. The ball is still warm. Another, 
at least six inches in diameter, went whizzing through 
the walls of the British Minister's dining-room. For- 
tunately it passed near the ceiling, so it did no damage 
aside from knocking off a comer of the frame of Queen 
Victoria's portrait. The Chinese are firing their big 
guns by far too much for our comfort." 

Among the now somewhat numerous pub* 
lished' diaries and letters and reminiscences of 
diplomats' wives — which have a way of being 
much more agreeable and sprightly reading than 
their husbands' official despatches — Mrs. Coti* 
ger's volume is worthy of a high place. In 
range of observation and in fluency of descriptive 
narration she is not uidike Madame Waddington, 
also an American by birth and breeding. The 
photographic illustrations of persons and phuses 
are generous in number and excellent in work- 
manship, and combine well with the handsome 
style of the book and its large, dear type to 
make it a very, attractive volume. 

Perot F. Bigknell. 



The Right Arm or the Confederacy.* 

Dr. White's volume on Stonewall Jackson is 
one of the ^^ American Crisis Biographies," in 
which Bruce's life of Robert E. Lee has already 
appeared ; these being the only two Confederate 
generals included in the series. The present 
volume follows the bad practice of omitting the 
date of publication from the titie-page — a fault 
that is continued in the bibliography, which fails 
to give the date of publication, as well as the name 

* Stonhwall Jackbon. By Henrj Alexander White. A.M.. 
Ph.D. " American Crisis Biographies." Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs A Ck). 
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of the publisher, of books to which reference is 
made. The bibliography is fairly complete, but 
although giving Colonel William Allan's *^ Jack- 
son's Valley Campaign " (1880), it omits his 
" Army of Northern Virginia in 1862 " (1892), 
the best work that has been published on this 
campaign. Colonel Henderson's excellent life of 
Jackson not excepted ; it also omits Hotehkiss 
and Allan's book on Chancellorsville (1867), the 
first complete account of this notable battle that 
was published after the war. Whoever compiled 
the index to Dr. White's book has been guilty 
of the error of confusing the references to two 
of^cers, Greneral Richard B. Gramett, command- 
ing the ^^ Stonewall Brigade" in the battle of 
Kemstown, and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas S. 
Gramett, 48th Virginia regiment, commanding 
the second brigade of Jackson's division at the 
battle of Cedar Mountain. The last two refer- 
ences (pp. 241, 242) are to the latter, whose 
name is omitted in the index. 

Dr. White's book gives us the usual accounts 
of General Jackson's early life, his career at 
West Point, in Mexico, and at the Virginia 
Military Institute to the spring of 1861. In 
this portion of his work the author draws upon 
the Rev. Dr. Dabney 's ** Life and Campaigns of 
Greneral Jackson " and Mrs. Jackson's ^* Life 
and Letters," both excellent authorities, and 
the latter a vivid portraiture of his domestic 
life. He shows us how conscientious and delib- 
erate were Jackson's position and actions in 
the Civil War. With respect to the questions 
agitating the country at the outbreak of the 
war. Dr. White says truly: "His judgment 
and his sympathies were in full accord with the 
views that prevailed among the people of the 
South with reference to political and social 
affairs." Dr. White also makes clear the fact 
that Jackson " was always a friend and bene- 
factor to the colored man," as was shown by his 
teaching in and contributing to the support of 
a colored Sunday-school in Lexington. " He 
believed, however, says his wife, ^ that the BiUe 
taught that slavery was sanctioned by the 
Creator Himself . . . for ends which it was 
not his business to determine.' " He believed, 
too, that " the South ought to resist aggression, 
if necessary by the sword," and that any of the 
States had the right to secede from the Union. 
Therefore, when Virginia chose to exercise that 
right, he was found in thorough accord with 
all her people except some dwelling in West 
Virginia. In a short speech to his student 
cadets, on the occasion of raising the Virginia 
flag at the Military Institute at Lexington, he 



said : ** The time may come when yonr Stete 
will need your services ; and if that time doei 
come, then draw your swords and throw away 
the scabbards." This tersely shows the qnrit 
of the man ; and it is credibly stated that later 
in the war he was in favor of raising the blad^ 
flag. Whatever he did, he believed in doing 
thoroughly. He accepted, with Greneral Sher- 
man, the dictum that ^^War is hell,'* and wm 
ready to act upon it. 

Dr. White has given a succinct and wdl- 
selected account of the chief events in GrenenI 
Jackson's life, and has written a book that will 
serve as a good rSsume of his military career. 
We should have liked a fuller criticism of his 
generalship; but that want has been already 
well supplied in Colonel Henderson's book, to 
which we have referred. His military talents 
were not appreciated until after his Vallej cam- 
paign, which was, indeed, the first occasion cm 
which he had an opportunity to display them. 

While in conunand at Harper's Ferry, in 
1861, Jackson formed the First Brigade dP die 
Army of the Shenandoah, composed of the 2d, 
4th, 5th, 27th, and 38d Virginia r^^ents, and 
the Bockbridge Artillery, which last had been 
organized at Lexington, Virginia, and was com- 
manded by the Bev. Dr. William N. Pendleton, 
rector of the Episcopal Church in Lexington and 
a graduate of West Point. When Genend 
Joseph E. Johnston was placed in command at 
Harper's Ferry, Colonel Jackson was assigned 
to the command of the First Brigade, and was 
soon promoted to the rank of bri^tdier-generaL 
receiving his commission at Winchester, July S, 
1861. The name of ^^ Stonewall " was due toan 
exclamation made by General Bee, when rally- 
ing his own brigade at Manassas (Bull Run) on 
July 21 of that year. The phraseology is given 
differently by different writers, but that given 
by Dr. White wiQ answer as well as any other : 
^^ Look I There is Jackson standing like a stone 
wall ! Rally behind the Virginians I ' * (pp. 87-8). 
There is no question that Jackson's charge 
at the opportune moment gained the day at 
Manassas. He was always in favor of a charge, 
and of ^^ giving them the bayonet." 

On the occasion of this memorable battle, ibe 
Rockbridge Artillery —to which body the writer 
of the present article belonged — ^had been firing 
for about two and a half hours, chiefly at Grriffin's 
and Ricketts's batteries near the Henry house, — 
Jackson's brigade meanwhile lying down in the 
woods in the rear, — when the artillery was 
suddenly ordered off the field, much to ther 
surprise. As soon as they had cleared the 
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ground, the infantry were ordered to rise and 
charge ; and as the other troops did the same, 
and Early's and. Kirby Smith's brigades came 
in on the left, the enemy were soon put to jBight 
and did not stop before reaching CentreyiUe. 
It is the writer's belief that our victorious troops 
should have pressed on to Washington, as 
General Jackson wished, supplies or no supplies, 
and there seems little reason to doubt that we 
could have reached the Federal capital* 

The limits of this article will not permit even 
an outline of Greneral Jackson's full career. It 
will be found well stated in Dr. White's book. 
For the early portion of it, the reader is directed 
especially to Colonel Allan's ^* Jackson's Valley 
Campaign," for it was this campaign that called 
attention to Jackson's military abilities, and it 
affords material for a special study in military 
strategy. His main object was to prevent the 
reinforcement of McQellan near Richmond ; and 
in this he succeeded to his complete satisfac- 
tion. After routing Milroy and Schenck at 
McDowell, Jackson hastened back to the Valley 
and there overthrew Banks. Then, escaping 
*^ by th^ skin of his teeth " between Frdmont 
and Shields, he routed them both on successive 
days, so that one retreated to Strasburg and the 
other to Front Boyal. After a short breathing- 
space, Jackson hurried to Richmond and aided 
General Lee, forcini; McClellan's army back to 
Hamson'8 Landi^on the James Biver-tke 
so-called ^^ change of base." There was a 
^^ change of base," but the prevailing cause of 
it was the defeat of Porter's corps at Gkines's 
Mill, June 27, caused by Jackson's well-timed 
attack on the Confederate left. While Jackson 
failed to accomplish what Lee had wished at 
White Oak Swamp, and the army failed at 
Malvern HiU by i^n of ite ir^gular and 
disjointed attacks on that formidable position, 
the general result was the relief of Richmond 
and the withdrawal of McClellan's army to 
Alexandria. The battle of Cedar Mountain 
and the defeat of Banks's troops on that field 
were but an episode in Pope's campaign. His 
turn came at Manassas, from which his ^^ grand 
army " took refuge in the fortifications around 
Washington. Jackson's corps withstood Pope 
at Manassas until Longstreet arrived and made 
his attack on the right, which lack of daylight 
alone prevented from being a complete success. 
A few weeks later the battle of Sharpsburg 
(Antietam) followed, a battle of one to two and a 
half — 35,000 to 87,000 — and rightly charac 
terized as " the best-fought battle of the war " on 
the Confederate side. After giving McClellan 



an opportunity to attack the next day, which 
he did not take, Greneral Lee retired across the 
Potomac. A little later McClellan was suc- 
ceeded by Bumside, whose bloody attack and 
repulse at Fredericksburg soon followed. Then, 
in May, with Hooker in command of the 
Northern army, Jackson performed his brilliant 
fea)i''of marching around and surprising the 
Union right, effecting again a Confederate vic- 
tory, which was clouded by the loss of his own life 
from wounds received £rom some of his men while, 
venturing on a personal reconnoissanoe beyond 
his lines in the dark. It is hardly too much to 
say that in that dire mishap perished the hopes 
of the Confederacy. How great, how irrepar- 
able, was that loss was shown only a few weeks 
later at the battle of Gretiysburg, which has 
been rightly r^arded as the turning-point of 
the'war^ With Jackson's genius in strategy 
and power in action added to the strength of the 
Confederates, who can say how different might 
have been the issue of tiiat great battle, and 
even of the war ? j^j^j^ m. Garnett. 



TfliB ^STHBTic Value of Asian Art.* 

Disillusionment is not always desirable. The 
delectable domain of the imagination affords a 
wdcome retreat from the wear and tear of the 
work-day world. But it is a land wherein the 
verities are not physical ; and in contemplating 
the sober facts of the universe there is gain, not 
loss, in being able to see them as they really are. 

This is peculiarly true as regards the finer 
achievements of Oriental art. One by one. 
Western misconceptions of the East have given 
way before the tide of advancing knowledge. 
No longer do we speak of that part of the world 
as "gorgeous," "magnificent," or "unchang- 
ing." These phrases belong to a day when 
nearly the whole sum of available information 
was supplied by such books as " The Arabian 
Mights" and "The Travels of Marco Polo," 
and found its echo in poems like Coleridge's 
" Kubla Khan," and in the paintings of Delar 
croix and other artists of the Romantic school. 
Testifying to the existence of the opulent splen- 
dor that inspired these works were the marvel- 
lously beautiful carpets and other fabrics that 
for hundreds of years have found their way to 
Europe through the bazaars of Constantinople, 
the decorated pottery from Persia, the inlaid 

* PAiNTiira IN THB Pab East. An Introdaction to the Histoiy 
of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China and Japan. By 
Laurence Binyon. Illuetrated. New York: Lonffman8.0reen. 
&Oo. 
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arms and armor, and the preoions 'stones 
brought from India by the early traders and 
soldiers who visited that &r-away land. Then 
came the glowing aooounts of visitors to China 
and Japan, and the lovely poroehuns, the rioh 
silks, the charming lacquer, brought from these 
countries. What wonder that these things should 

EVe rise to visions of abounding wealth 'and 
ixury? 

Gradually we have learned that the people of 
the Esst are not rioh but poor ; that the sensu- 
ous magnificence was never widespread, but 
chiefly found in the trappings of a few Moham- 
medan princes. We have learned, too, that the 
influence of Mohammedanism upon the creative 
arts has been blighting through the restrictions 
it has imposed. We have studied the decorative 
arts of India, Persia, China, and Japan, and 
have found them rich in suggestion and full 
of lessons for our artists and i^ lovers; we have 
even, in the color prints of Japan, caught a 
glimpse of the pictorial art of the East at the 
point where it most nearly approaches that of 
the West. What in any geaenl sense we have 
not yet apprehended is that back of all these 
manifestations there is a central tradition of 
Asian painting, based upon a coherent, dearly- 
visioned, and completely thought-out fund!^ 
mental metaphysic ; that in its essence it is un 
art of form rather than of color, an art domi- 
nated by poeticalideas, distinguished by extreme 
simplicity, exquisite refinement, and rigorous 
adhesion to aesthetic principles, and requiring 
for its expression a masterly technique. 

This art forms the theme of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon's «« Painting in the Far East." His 
book is a notable one, comprehensive in its out- 
look, dear in its statements, and irrefragable in 
its philosophy. Realizing that the criteria by 
which the art of the East should be judged are 
not other than those we should apply to the art 
of the West, he has approached his subject 
with an open mind, and has not been led astaty 
by either the strangeness of the conventions 
employed or by differences in the things repre- 
sented. These criteria are set forth widi admir- 
able ckrity in a remarkable opening chapter on 
'' The Art of the East and the West," which as 
an exposition of basic principles could hardly be 
surpassed. To those who are imbued with the 
notion ^^ absorbed from an age of triumphant 
science," as Mr. Binyon puts it, that the test of 
artistic merit is in fidelity to an external objec- 
tive standard, having tiie utmost attainable 
realism as its shibboleth, his telling phrases and 
forceful arguments may be especially com- 



mended. By those who have passed beyond 
the stage of art appreciation where that all too 
common heresy is tenable, his words will be 
read with keen satisfaction. 

With Hsieh Ho, the Chinese artist and critie 
of the sixth century, whose theory of aesthetic 
principles formulated in his ** Six Canons " is 
a classic unanimously accepted by poeterity, 
Mr. Binyon rightiy holds thi^ rhytiim, organic 
structure, and harmony are the paramount 
qualities in all works of art. Only as we grasp 
this concept are the higher beauties revealed to 
us, and tbeir spiritual meanings made visible. 
Only through it are our eyes opened to the foD 
significance of the truth that art consists in tibe 
welding of forms, hues, and tones into syntiietic 
and organic unity, and that its vital essence is 
not imitative but creative. With deep insight 
Mr. Binyon writes : 

« In tluB theory every work of art is tfaouglit of aa sn 
inoamation of the geniiu of rhythm, manifeatiiig the 
living spirit of things with a o1ear«r beaaty aad intenser 
power than the gross impediments of complex matter 
allow to be transmitted to our senses in the visible world 
around us. A pioture is conceived as a sort uf appari- 
tion from a more real world of essential life.**. 

Alone among all the great art movements in 
the world's history, Asian painting has followed 
unswervingly the guidance of this concept. £ven 
the noble art of ancient Oreece fell from its high 
estate into the slough of realism for realism's 
sake. But in the Far East, throughout all the 
chainges in, style caused by the coming into vogue 
of novel phases or manners of representation,^ 
changes as .numerous and varied as simikr 
fashions and styles evolved in the course of cen- 
turies in the several countries of Europe, — the 
central tradition has never been lost sight of or 
departed from, until within very recent yean 
through a baleful influi of West^ ideas. The 
consequeiice is — or rather was, for the pale 
reflection that survives cannot be said to be 
more than half alive — an art absolutely self- 
contained, homogeneous, consistent, and, in its 
higher reaches, of tenuous but nevertheleas 
entrancing purity. As aptiy expressed by Mr. 
Binyon : 

« Who shall say of such an art that it is not mature, 
still less that it is impotent to express ideas ? In iti 
coherence and its concentration, in its resolnte hold oa 
the idea of organic heauty, this tradition, so old in the 
East, manifests the character of an art that has reached 
complete development." 

It is not strange that this art should as jei 
be littie understood or appreciated in Western 
lands, except by a small group of enthusiasts. 
Opportunities for seeing and studying fine works 
are extremely limited. Though a considerable 
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number of paintings bearing the names of, or 
confidently attributed to, illustrious Chinese and 
Japanese artists, have found a market in Europe 
and America, many of them — in &ct a yeiy 
large percentage — are spurious or of doubtful 
authenticity. Besides the forgeries, there are 
ancient copies, some of them extremely deyer, 
and works by lesser men with the signatures 
erased and others substituted. Even the for- 
eign dweller in the East may pass a decade there 
without getting a glimpse of a painting of the 
first rank. The owners of important works 
keep them carefully packed away in fire-proof 
storehouses, and though they are occasionally 
brought forth and exhibited to a chosen few, it 
is rarely indeed that a Western barbarian is 
included among those deemed worthy of the 
honor of seeing them. Why should such trea^ 
sures be shown to those whose judgment in 
matters of art is hopelessly warped through the 
importation of scientific views ? This attitude 
of mind is well illustrated by an incident that 
occurred during the Columbian Exposition. 
One of the Japanese Commissioners brought 
with him when he came to Chicago a highly 
valued painting by one of the old masters. 
Showing it one day to a gentleman who was 
able to appreciate its full worth, he was asked 
why he did not hang it up where others might 
have a chance to enjoy its beauty. Note the 
reply : ^^ I could not bear to see people pass it 
by without pausing to admire." When feeling 
is so intense as that indicated by these words, it 
is easy to understand how deep a wound may be 
infiicted by a fiippant remark, or even by well- 
intentioned but ignorant and inept comment. 
From such suffering the Oriental saves himself 
by not casting his pearls where Circe's herd 
may come. 

For those in Europe and America who have 
cared to look into the merit of Asian painting 
the collections in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and the British Museum, and works pass- 
ing through the hands of dealers, have afforded 
the chief opportunities. Besides these, paintings 
in private collections have furnished further 
sources to the few having access to them. Some 
information has been available from books, for 
the most part publications that are costly or not 
readily obtainable. The first glimpse of the sub- 
ject was given by Dr. William Anderson in an 
essay read before the Asiatic Society of Japan 
and printed in its Transactions in 1879. Next, 
in 1888, came the very inadequate chapter on 
painting in Louis Oonse's elaborate ^^L'Art 
Japonais." Three years later Dr. Anderson's 



monumental *^ Descriptive and Historical Cata- 
logue of Jiapanese and Chinese Paintings in the 
British Museum " was issued, and in tiie same 
year, also, his ** Pictorial Arts of Japan," a 
sumptuous folio containing many elaborate repro- 
ductions of paintings. But the largest supply 
of material for study has been yielded by the 
Japanese magazine called *^ Kokka,'' now in its 
twentieth year, and by the splendid reproduc- 
tions in ^^ Select Belies of Japanese Art,'' pub- 
lished in Tokyo and edited, with text in Japanese 
and English, by Mr. S« Tajima. Various minor 
sources of information might also be enumerated ; 
and in this country the illuminating lectures of 
the late Professor Ernest F. FenoUosa brought 
a precious fund of first-hand knowledge within 
reach of those so situated that they could attend 
them. 

Aside from these lectures there has hitherto 
been no presentation of a broad view over the 
entire field of Asian painting, following its 
development not only in China and Japan, but, 
so far as material exists, in Thibet, Persia, and 
other countries. Such a view is now furnished 
by Mr. Binyon's book. It is, as he says in the 
preface, ^^ an attempt to survey the achievement 
and to interpret the aims of Oriental painting, 
and to appreciate it from the standpoint of a 
European in relation to the rest of the world's 
art." In this he has succeeded well, — remark- 
ably well, considering that his knowledge has 
been gained in the course of his official duties 
as keeper of the Chinese and Japanese paint- 
ings and prints in the British Museum, and that 
he has not been able to visit China and Japan, 
nor even to see the masterpieces of Oriental 
painting in the Boston Museum and in the mag- 
nificent collection formed by Mr. Charles L. 
Freer of Detroit. With wider opportunities it 
is possible that he would feel cfdlei upon to 
modify his conceptions of the work of particular 
artists, but the general historic outline and state- 
ment of guiding principles are all that could be 
desired. While future research may add ma- 
terially to our knowledge, it does not seem prob- 
able Ihat there will be occasion to alter widely 
the main lines as here laid down. 

In one respect, and one only, the book is 
disappointing. A few minor blemishes, such as 
the retention of a form of spelling of Japanese 
naipes which does not correctly transliterate 
them, and which is now abandoned by Japanese 
scholars — more particularly the use of the silent 
y before the vowel e, — may be passed over 
without further mention. But the illustrations, 
though they include some exceptionally splendid 
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and impresBiye works, fall far short, cm the 
whole, of beiiig either adequate or fairly repre- 
sentative. Indeed it is not impossible that 
for some readers they may have the effect of 
oontroverting the audior's cogent words, since 
pictures are likely to be more convincing than 
anything that can be said about them^.more 
especially when their unfamiliar character Qiakes 
it difficult to allow for the inevitable loss in 
reproduction by a mechanical process. At its 
best the collotype yields a lifeless result ; and 
when it is employed to reproduce ancient paint- 
ings of which good photographs cannot be made, 
the feeble travesty that ensues is absolutely 
meaningless. It is fair to state that the choice 
was governed in this instance by the necessity 
of keeping the cost within reasonable limits. 
Mr. Binyon's book is worthy of more fitting 
illustration. Should another edition be called 
for it lA hoped that such illustrations as are given 
will be of authenticated masterpieces, upon a 
scale and by a process that will reveal something 
of their qualities. Those in the present volume 
help the reader but little to realize the truth so 
well expressed in the sentences with which the 
book closes : 

** If we look back over the ^ole course of that great 
Asian tradition of painting which we have been follow- 
ing through the centuries, the art impresses us as a 
whole by its cohesion, solidarity, order, and harmony. 
But these qualities are not truly perceived till we know 
something of the life out of which it flowered. We then 
see that paintings which in themselves seem sli^t, light, 
and wayward are not mere individual caprices, but 
answer to the common thoughts of men, symbolize some 
spiritual desire, have behind them the power of some 
cherished and heart-refreshing ideal, and are supported 
by links of infinite association with poetry, with religion, 
yet also with the lives of humble men and women. We 
shall study this art in vain if we are not moved to think 
more clearly, to feel more profoundly; to realize in the 
unity of all art, the unity of life." 

Frederick W. Gookin. 



The Mai d of France.* 

It would seem that there can be at present no 
great need for either a biography or a defence 
of Jeanne d'Arc. Her story is well known ; 
her achievements are admitted, and her place in 
history is secure ; the Church has placed her 
only a little lower than the saints. There was 
a time when the verdict of history was not so 
favorable ; but, so far as England is concerned, 
that time has long been past. Since the days 
of Dr. Lingard (and Lingard wrote nearly a 

* Thb Maid OP Fbancb. By Andrew Lanff. With portraits. 
New York: Loncmaas, Oreen. A Co. 



centory ago), no Rngiish historian of any repute 

has shown the least hostilily either toward the 

Maid or toward her work. It is agreed on sO 

sides that when the awakened French patriotism 

of the fifteenth century hurled the Britiah inta- 

sion back across the Channel, it saved Kngiand 

from embarrassments and perils that might have 

proved serious difficulties in the future. 

But the Maid of France is more than a great 

figure in history : she is a mysterious problon 

in psychology, and as such has begun to intere^ 

the modem scientist. Out of this new interest 

a bitter quarrel has developed, for the results of 

this scientific study have not been wholly in the 

Maid's favor. 

« She 18 represented as a mar^, a heroiiie, a poale- 
headed halluoinated lasa, a perplexed wanderer in a 
realm of dreams, the onoonseioiis tool of fraadoleiii 
priests, herself onoe doubtfully honest, apt to tell great 
palpable myths to her own glorification, neyer a leader in 
war, but only a kind of fiMueoOe, a *' little saint,'' and t 
begume in breeches." 

And now comes Mr. Andrew Lduig, tiie 
poet-philosopher of Scotland, who is also both 
an historian and a scientist, with a book in 
defence of the remarkable Maid. That such a 
work of apology should come from Scotland 
seems exceedingly appropriate ; for the Soots, 
the author tells us, ^^ did not buy or sell, or try, 
or condemn, or persecute, or bum, or — most 
shameful of all — bear witness against and 
desert .the Maid. The Scots stood for her 
always, with pen as with sword." Mr. I^ang's 
defence, however, is not a barrister*s plea, but a 
thorough, sympathetic study of Jeanne's career, 
the results of which disprove all the assertions 
of the hostile critics. 

Biography is frequently dull reading. The 

author's sense of duty too often leads him to 

include trivial matters with the really important 

ones, and the result is an inartistic product. But 

in the present case no such criticism applies. 

Mr. Lsmg*8 book is a work of great interest : 

every page is alive with the zeal and the energy 

of the brilliant biographer. Critics may noi 

always approve of Mr. Lang's Hterary methods, 

but they rarely accuse him of being dull. It 

might be said with truth that the present study 

does not display the calm judicious temper that 

the historian ought to possess. Indeed, the author 

seems inclined toward Herr Treitschke's belief 

that history should be written in anger. In 

speaking of the trial of the Maid at Rouen, he 

characterizes the leading judges and assessors in 

the following terms.: 

" De la Fontaine, Le Maitre, Midi, and Feoillet wet« 
the examiners who sought their own damnatian oo thii 
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day. Who are we that we should judge them, eiea- 
tures as they were, full of terror, of tnperstitioii, and 
of hatred; withbrowsof brass and brains of lead; scien- 
tific, too, as the men of their time reckoned science.'' 

This is not in the style of the doctor's disserta- 
tion, but it is tax more effective ; and, from a 
writer who is a member of so many literary 
guilds, we cannot expect a dispassionate treat- 
ment throughout, especially when the theme is 
so dramatic as is the life and death of Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

No doubt the parts of Mr. Lang's work that 
will attract the most attention are his discussions 
and analyses of the various problems that make 
up such a large part of the Maid*s history. Some 
of these are satis&ctorily treated ; but a suffi- 
cient number remain unsolved to call forth many 
future studies. In a review it is, of course, 
impossible to follow out the author's arguments ; 
the leading conclusions alone can be stated. 

First and greatest of the problems is that 
of the ** voices '* and the visions. These matters 
are discussed in various sections of the narrative, 
and are also made the subject of an appendix. 
^^ Nobody now asserts thi^ her psychological 
experiences were feigned by her ; nobody denies 
that she had the experiences ; nobody ascribes 
them, like the learned of Paris University, to • 
*• Satan, Belial, and Behemoth.' " Mr. Lang, 
therefore, concludes that so tax as Jeanne was 
concerned the ^^ voices " were real ; but what 
was their nature? In his discussions he examines 
and rejects various explanations recently pro- 
poeed iy aoientific oTd,. Hysteria, un^e- 
velopment, or nervous disorders of various sorts 
have been suggested ; but the evidence points 
to none of these ; Jeanne appears in every other 
respect to have been sane and normal. The 
attempt to classify Jeanne's experiences with 
those of ecstatics also seems to have failed ; she 
is never known to have been subject to trances ; 
when the voices came to her and spoke to her, 
she still remained perfectly conscious of every- 
thing about her ; her understanding of the com- 
mon things of life was not in the least disturbed. 
Mr. Lang apparently subscribes to the opinion 
that the ^* voices " were expressions of uncon- 
scious thinking (whatever that may be). He 
confuses the matter somewhat in one of his dos- 
ing sentences: ^^ I incline to think that in a sense 
not easily defined Jeanne was * inspired,' and I 
am convinced that she was a person of the high- 
est genius, of the noblest character." But 
inspired is a broad and vague term that gives 
little definite information. The theory that the 
^^ voices" were the Maid's own unconscious 



thoughts which finally became so definite and so 
real as to lead her to think that they came from 
the outside is also rather unsatisfactory. How 
did the young illiterate peasant girl in distant 
Lorraine come to have such remarkable uncon- 
scious thoughts? Whence did she obtain her 
information? And what shall we say of her 
foreknowledge of events? For we have evidence 
that in a few instances she possessed prophetic 
knowledge. She predicted in April, 1429, that 
she would be wounded by an arrow, but not 
fatally; she was actually wounded on May 7. 
She also had foreknowledge of her capture ; but 
this for obvious reasons she kept secret. 

M)r. Lang also discusses the question of the 
Maid's military abilities. His reply to the 
critics who deny that Jeanne was more than an 
influence for patriotism is a summary of her 
mi]^tary record. 

** A girl understood) and a girl employed (so profes- 
siooal stodents of strategy and tactics declare), the 
essential ideas of the military art; namely, to concen- 
trate quickly, to strike swiftly, to strike hard, to strike 
at vital points, and, despising yain noisy skirmishes and 
' valiances,' to fight with invincible tenacity of purpose. 
. . . She possessed what, in a Napoleon, a Marlborough, 
a Kellermann at Alba de Tormes (1809), would be 
reckoned the insight of genius. 

At the same time the author admits that the 
greatest service of the Maid lay along inspira- 
tional lines. What France just then needed 
was patriotism, courage, and confidence. 

Historical writers usually tell us that Jeanne 
understood her mission as including two achieve- 
ments only: the relief of Orleans and the 
coronation of the Dauphin at Rheims. The 
inference is that her subsequent campaign was 
cariried on in defiance of the ^^ voices*' and 
against her own wishes. For these statements 
Mr. Lang finds no warrant. The reluctant ones 
were the king and his advisers; Jeanne was 
eager to continue the warfare with a view to 
seizing Paris. The campaign failed, but the 
failure is not to be charged to the Maid's 
account — she displayed the same courage as 
earlier; it was the inevitable result of cowardice 
and divided councils at court. Even after her 
capture she seems to have been anxious to con- 
tinue fighting the English; ^^ could she have 
escaped from prison at any time in 1481, she 
would have taken up arms again." 

The Maid had a presentiment that her career 
would not be long ; she knew that she «^ would 
last but a year or little more." The relief of 
Orleans began in May, 1429 ; Jeanne was cap- 
tured at Compile, May 23, 1580. January 
8, 1481, she was turned over to Cauchon, bishop 
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of Beauvais, for trial; on May 80 she was 
burned. Whether the Maid had a fair trial is 
a question that has been ^^ angrily debated." 
Some historians have argued that, as the hiws 
and oustoms were in the fifteenth century, the 
judges were not unfair. Mr. Lang holds to a 
different view : in eases where the accused were 
believed to have been in the service of tb# evil 
powers, the aim was not to find out the truth 
but to convict ; ^* no person in the situation of 
Jeanne, a feared and hated captive in hostile 
hands, — no man accused of high treason or of 
witchcraft, — had anywhere, for centuries after 
1481, the slightest chance of being &urly tried." 
And the record of the trial as given in the clos- 
ing chapters of Mr. Lang's biography is not 
such as to convict the judges of tihe least desire 
to be fair and just. 

A difficult problem in connection with"the 
trial is that of Jeanne's abjuration. About a 
week before the final tragedy, she was induced 
to submit to the commands of the church and 
to denounce her ^^ saints " as spirits of evU ; at 
least such is the accepted account. We have a 
document of some length in which the Maid 
goes to the full extent of abjuration and sub- 
mission. This document the author, on appar- 
ently good grounds, calls into question. But 
even if this particular document is a forgery or a 
falsification of the record, it seems probable that 
at this time Jeanne's heroism suffered a momen- 
tary eclipse. 

<<The question is regarded as important, for, it is 
argued, if Jeanne pronounced the words of the long 
form of abjuration, she perjured herself, and cannot be 
regarded as a person of 'heroic' and saintly virtue. 
Considering her circumstances, her long sufferings, the 
mental confusion caused by the tumult; the promises 
of escape from the infamous company of base English 
grooms; and the terror of the fire, I cannot regard her, 
— even if she recited and set her mark to the long abju- 
ration, — as less * heroic * than St. Peter was when he 
thrice denied his Lord. It is cruel, it is inhuman, to 
blame the girl for not soaring above the apostolic 
heroism of the fiery Galilean; for being, at one brief 
moment, less noble than herself." 

Mr. Lang has produced a useful and interest- 
ing biography, but it cannot be regarded as final. 
Until the bonlerlands of thought have been more 
thoroughly explored, the career of the Maid will 
remain a mystery. The nature of the evidence 
is also such as to make the matter of interpretar 
tion an extremely difKcult task: it is lai^ly 
made up of the records of two trials, the first 
for the purpose of condemnation (1481), and the 
second (twenty years later) for the purpose of 
rehabilitation. While the author has apparently 
written for the general reader, he has not for- 



gotten the needs of the serious student: the work 
is provided with a fair index, and all the import- 
ant statements are fortified with references to 
the authorities used. The notes are, however, 
placed at the close of the volume instead of at 
the foot of the pages. ' The illustrations consist 
of two pictures of the Maid (miniatnxes from 
the close of the fifteenth centuiy), a portrait of 
Charles VTI., and three maps. 

Laurence M. Labson. 
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" This is a novel, not a treatise," says Mr. Wdb 
midway in '* Tono-Bangay," but we have doabts. 
Neverdieless we persevere, and are rewarded by 
witnessing the play of an active and original mind 
about most of the problems, individual and ooUectiTe, 
with which modem man is confronted. It would he 
vain to expect Mr. Wells to keep his social philos- 
ophy out of a novel, or his technicad scientific knoi^ 
edge, or his peculiarly mean conception of avenge 
humanity. He seems to woric upon the theory that 
the best way to arouse man. to a sense of irhat he 
might become is to make a merciless exposure ol 
what he actually is, studied in a selection of the 
most despicable instances. This negative mediod 
of exalting an idealism may be effective when em- 
' ployed by such indignant spirits as Swift and Ibseo, 
but when it is developed in the vein of comedy nesiiy 
always worked by Mr. Wells, it becomes almost 
futile for any higher purpose than that of entertaiii- 
ment ^'Tono-Bungay " has many lanffueurt^ hat 
despite them is a vastly entertaining noveL It k 
the story of a great fortune erected upon a foonda- 
tion of humbugs for its title is the name of the patent 
medicine which raises its exploiter from poverty to 
affluence. That Napoleonic charlatan reminds m 
not a little of the elder Vance in Mr. De Morgan's 
novel, but with just the difference that distinguish^ 
caricature from character-drawing. The story if 
told by his nephew, who shares in the fortune, and 
just escapes discredit in its collapse. As autol»- 
ography, it is largely concerned with the latter's lore 
affairs. There are three of them, the first the sort 
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Lane Co. 

Thb Point of Honor. A Military Tale. By Joa^ih Ooozad. 
New York: The MoGlare Co. 

Joan of Oabiooh. By Albert Kinross. New Tork: Ite 
MacmiUanCo. 

MiBAGB. By B. Temple Thurston. New York: Dodd, Mead 
&Oo. 

LoBiMBB OP TBB NoBTBWBBT. By EUunold IWiirtloaB. 5ew 
York: The Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Thb Fabhionablb Adventubbs OF Joshua Cbazo. ByDavitf 
Graham Phillips. New York : D. Appleton ft Go. 

04—40 OB FioHT. By Bmerson Hooch. Twdianaiwils; Ike 
Bobbs-Merrm Co. 

Thb Kino of Abcadia. By Francis Lynde. New Ya^: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Thb Spblim By William Dana Oientt. New Yosk; Harper 
A Brothers. 
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of mistake that unthinking youth frequently makes, 
the second distinotly disreputable, and the third an 
affair thi^ ends with the joeket:)ike fall of the Tono- 
Bungay ^nterpriyse. The auUioir tries very hard to 
make this third aff^ a matter of real, passion and 
appeal J4> sympathy, but is imperfectly snecesefuL 
,A.hero pf fiction must have hcjroic qualities some- 
where lat^J^ within him, and such qualities are not 
liere discernible. There is good comedy in the book, 
but nothing that strikes deeper^ unless we look for 
it in tl^e pages that are frankly philosophical, and 
have notlung to do with the action* 
^ .Cuj^iously enough, Mr. William J. Locke's '< Sep- 
tus " IB idso in large measure the story pf a patent 
.medicine* Clem Syphe]^ however, is unlike the 
inventor of Tono-Bungay jn tibat the former believes 
m his Cure, and in its cQvine mission of. healing the 
skins of all mankind. There is something almost 
tragic in his dejection when he is informed by a man 
pf science, in the plainest of language, that it is a 
device of quackery, and at ibe same time discovers 
that it is without efficacy when applied to the 
blbtered heel of its own inventor, Clem is a good 
deal of a man, however, and we are not deeply per- 
turbed- when the heroine — magnificent creature 
though she be — finidly rewards his devotion, and 
accepts the responsibilities pf her sex* As for Sep- 
timus, who also loves her in dumb ecstasy, we feel 
that reality has shaped for him a better life than that 
of his dreams when his- fortunes are at last annexed 
to those of the heroine's less imposing but more 
domestic sister* Septimus is an inventor also, but 
pf machines, not medicines* He is a shy creature, 
whose simple goodness wins our affection, and whose 
unconsciously humorous observations upon all sorts 
.of subjects keep us in a cheerful mood. There is 
not much story in this entertaining book, nor is there 
anything like reality of human characterization, but 
there is satirical wit in abundance and there is the 
most delicious whimsically. The satisfaction w^ich 
we get from this^ as fipm Mr. Locke's other recent 
novels, is intellectual rather than emotional, ai^d is 
ol the keenest sort. Something less successful, on 
the whole, than ^'The Morals of Marcus Ord^yne" 
and '^The Beloved Vagabond," this new book is 
nevertheless a delightful affair, and it would be 
ungrateful to place much stress upon the slight feel- 
ing of disappointment that comes from a comparison 
with its predecessors. 

Mr. Conrad works upon a snmll canvas in ^ The 
Point of Honor," and the product more than justifies 
the self-imposed limitation. His longer books are 
often hard to read because of their diffuseness and 
over-indulgence in analysis, but this one offers no 
such impediment to the reader's sustained satisfac- 
tion. It is a tale of the Napoleonic wars, which, 
however,' form only a background for the single 
personal relation which is the substance of tilie 
narrative. Two minor French officers get into a 
quarrel over a trivial matter, and a duel results. 
During the following years, their paths diverge and 
oome together many times, and each time of renewed 



contact sees a renewal of the quarrel, and another 
dueL ' They advance in grade and become generals, 
then, after the Restoration, they live on as grizzled 
veterans, and still the feud persists* It has become 
a tradition in military cirdes, although no one seenofi 
to know tune fins et crigo of all this animosity. The 
original quarrel, forced by a hot-headed and envious 
soldier upon his generous rival,, is kept alive by the 
unreitfionable attitude of the former, and the latter, 
deq[>ite his abhorrence of the situation, finds a point 
of honor in accepting the challenges that come from 
year to year. In their \ba% duel, however, the chal- 
lenger is at his rival's mercy, and his life is forfeit 
according to the code. He is spared under these 
humiliating conditions, and for the rest of his life 
can do nothing more serious than vent his spleen by 
grumbling. Meanwhile, as a disgraced Bonapartist, 
he is in sore straits, but his rival finds a way of 
supporting him without his suspecting the source of 
supply. The story is crisply told, with much acute 
comment and humorous observation. It is in reality 
a.grave comedy of cross-purposes keyed to a certain 
moderate pitch of dramatic intensity which is hardly 
changed from beginning to end* 

A variant from the usual type of the sensational 
fiction which deals, with Uiings Russian is offered in 
*' Joan.of Qarioch," by Mr. Albert Kinross* Instead 
of the old-fashioned tale of nihilist conspiracies and 
Siberian horrors we have i^& up-to-date story of the 
recent Russian revolution, with the Baltic provinces, 
and especially Riga) for t))e scene of its action* The 
hex9 is an English soldier who returns from South 
Africa to learn that his betrothed has marked a 
pysterious foreigner and disappeared* It seems that 
her father has been involved in a speculative enter- 
prise that has wrecked his fortune and threatened 
his honor, and that the heroine has given herself as 
a sacrifice to the map who has offered to save her 
father's reputation by paying his debts* We call 
her the heroine in default of a better, but she hardly 
appears during the whole coi^e of the narrative, 
wUch is chiefly concerned with the hero's efforts to 
discover her hiding-place. For the name given by 
her husband, the Count de Jamac, is a fictitious one, 
and the address which he has left upon his departure 
from England is a blind. In fact, he is a Russian 
of high standing, and when he learns that the lover 
is in hot pursuit, he resorts to all sorts of villainous 
devices for the deceiving and undoing of his rival 
This is the framework of a very pretty story of wild 
adventure and hairbreadth escape, which naturally 
ends with the death of the villain and the union of 
the faithful lovers. Although the love-interest is 
kept well in the background, there are all sorts of 
romantic compensations for this defect, and the inters 
est of the story does not flag in a single chapter. 

'^Mirage,'' by Mr. E. Temple Thurston, is a ten- 
der a^d patJietic story of belated love and unselfish 
renunciation* The Yicomte du Guesclin has lost 
his fortune, gone into English exile, and is eating 
his heart out in a London lodging-house. An unex- 
pected legacy gives him a simple eoxmxxj piedrbrUrre 
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(also in England), and he finds among his neighbors 
a yonng French girl whose mother had been the love 
of his yonth. In his assooiation with this girl, both 
yonth and love are renewed, and when the prospect 
of restored f ortone opens before him, he seela to 
make his dream a reality, and wins the girl's con- 
sent to become his wife. It is affection rather than 
love that she has to give him, but for a time he is 
persuaded that it is the deeper sentiment, ^'hen 
the castle in Spain crambles, for fortune again eludes 
him, and the girl's heart is instinctiyely given to a 
young Englishman who appears opportunely (or 
inopportunely) upon the scene at the critical mo- 
ment The Vicomte is too fine a gentleman to 
permit her to make the sacrifice which she is yet 
willing to make, and the light goes out of his life. 
It is a delicate and charming tale, with soft lights 
and subtle characterizations. This theme of the St 
Martin's summer of lore has been used many times 
in fiction, but rarely (by English writers) to equally 
artistic effect There is also a vein of happy htftnor 
running through the pages, which notably reUeres 
the burden of their essential pathos. 

The story of ^' Lorimer of the Northwest " is now 
much more than a twice-told tale, for it already 
exists in more than half a dozen replicas. But as 
long as Mr. Bindloss is able to compose equaUy 
interesting variations upon the theme his booki will 
have enough novelty to continue attractive.' * The 
iBtory, in substance, is that of the English settler in 
the Cimadian Northwest, of his struggle to wrest a 
living from the soil, of his bitter reverses and des- 
perate plights, of his eventual triumph over difficult 
conditions, and of his winning of the woman upon 
whom his heart is set It is essentiaUy one of the 
best of all stories, and both hero and heroino'are of 
types that are perennially interesting because they 
are both strong and wholesome. The present variant 
of the story begins in England, but soon the char- 
acters are all transplanted oversea, and the plot 
enters upon its development The hero has to con- 
tend, not only with the soil and the elements, but 
also with various forms of human malice and rascal- 
ity, and nothing but pluck and resourcefulness save 
him from going under. Thus the reader is kept in 
a constant state of tension, which is not disagreeable 
because his previous experience with the author 
assures him Uiat there will be a bonanza harvest in 
the end, or a gold mine, or a fat contract, and that 
the hero's honest determination will have its due 
reward, both material and sentimental. In his 
dealings with nature, as exhibited in that part of 
America which he has made his own, it seems to us 
that Mr. Bindloss is steadily growing in fineness of 
observation and power of description. 

It is impossible to take seriously such a novel as 
<(The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig." 
The straining for sensational effect and the deter^ 
mination of the author to be startling at any cost 
are so obvious that the total result is repeUent, and 
this quite apart from the commonness of the style 
and the unredeemed vulgarity 'of the treatment Is 



it possible that Mr. Phillips thinks his pcHiAt 
hero an admirable person in any aspect of his char- 
acter or in any sense of the word? A boor throngfa 
and through, without any conception of the gradoui 
side of life, he comes from the West into the politieal 
life of the capital, forces his way to high offiee bj 
making himself a holy terror, elbows his w»y into 
polite society and acts like a bull in a ehinMhop, 
and finally captures a patrician wife by the primitiTe 
methods of the cave-dweller. We say ^patridan," 
because Mr. Phillips clearly thinks that he is deacrib- 
ing the woman as of that type. This is the most 
amusing of all his miscalculations, for his heroine ii 
also essentially a vulgarian, and the refinements widi 
which he tricks her out do not long deceive as. Con- 
sidering the story as an extravaganza, it is rather 
good fun to follow the progres s of the f oreefnl Josb, 
as he swings his dub, and bowls over such lay 
figures of politicians and sybarites and dowagers si 
come within its destructive range. In the end, he 
refuses a position in the Cabinet, and drags his wife 
off to Minnesota, which is probably a good place in 
which to leave this precious pair. 

Mr. Emerson Hough, in his <« 54-40 or Fight" 
has become an adept in the '* big bow-wow ** style. 
This historical novel of two generations ago is simply 
reeking with the kind of patriotic sentiment that 
exuded from our old-time spokesmen of naanifest 
destiny, whose monthings were a mixture of Uatant 
assertiveness, provincial prejudice, and lofty soom 
of effete old-world examples. It teOs of the period 
of our history when people of heated imwginatioiw 
thought that England was intriguing with Mexico 
to bar our progress toward the Rio Grande, and was 
about to niake war upon us for the possession of tht 
Oregon country. The scene is laid first in Wash- 
ington, afterwards in the Nortiiwest The figure 
of Calhoun dominates the book, although a more 
youthful hero of the conventional sort is provided 
by his private secretary and trusted agent S|nce 
is added to the romance by the figure of an Anstria& 
baroness, supposed to be in the pay of England, who 
flits from scene to scene, making unexpected i^ypear- 
ances when needed. Respect for Calhoun's demo- 
cratic simplicity and a sentimental attachment to fail 
dashing young secretary finally win her to the 
American cause, and she becomes the chief instru- 
ment in effecting the boundary compromise. This 
success of petticoat diplomacy is unrecorded in his- 
tory, but it makes pretty material for Mr. Hough's 
romantic purposes. The story has another heroine, 
of domestic origin, evidently intended for the hero 
after he has closed the chapter of his philanderingi 
with the foreign adventuress, and we leave him in her 
possession when all misunderstandings are cleared 
away in the last chapter. 

'' The King of Arcadia," by Mr. Francis Lynde, 
is a thrilling modem romance dealing with a Golo> 
rado feud. The quarrel results from the efforts d 
an irrigation company to construct works that will 
flood the lands and make useless the residence of s 
ranchman — the fine old Southern gentleman who ii 
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known as the King of Arcadia. The suooeesiye 
engineers engaged for the work all oome to mys- 
terious or violent ends, and all sorts of saspieions 
accidents delay its progress. It seems as if the 
*' King " were responsible for all these villainiesy 
but we learn in the end that they are ehargeable to 
a too zealous Mexican herdsman in his employ. The 
hero of this tale is the new engineer, who, undaunted 
by the fate of his predecessors, accepts the commii- 
sion, and does his best to make good. The. heroine 
is the ^^ King's " daughter, who tries to be loyal to 
both loYer and father, although for a time she also 
suspects the latter of criminal activities, charitably 
believing them to be the result of a disordered mind. 
After the reader has had his surfeit of explosions 
and land-slides and floods and sudden deaths, he ends 
in a loYo-f east, with explanations and reconciliations, 
while idyllic peace reigns over the whole situation. 
It all makes an entertaining, good-humored, and per- 
fectly superficial story, well supplied with dramatic 
incident, and told, for the most part, in a form of 
dialogue too smart to bear much relation to ordinary 
human speech. 

<' The Spell " of Mr. William Dana Orcutt's novel 
is that cast by the study of the Italian Renaissance 
upon the life of a young American scholar in Flor^ 
enoe. Just happily married, he has brought his 
wife to Italy, in order that he may combine intel- 
lectual delights with those of the honeymoon. Work- 
ing in the Laurentian library under the g^dance of 
a famous Italian scholar whose identity is hardly 
concealed, he soon becomes so absorbed in his re- 
searches that his wife quite properly f eeb herself 
neglected. To make matters worse, the young 
woman whom she has invited to become a guest at 
their villa shares his interests and becomes the daily 
companion of his labors. Neither the .man nor his 
companion realize the wrong they are doing, so 
interested do they become in their joint studies, so 
compelling is the spell of the old humanism which 
they are engaged in making their intellectnal pos- 
session. Husband and wife at last stand upon the 
verge of permanent estrangement, when a fortunate 
aotomobile accident saves the situation by laying 
him up for some weeks, and bringing him to a 
wholesome realization of his unconscious neglect of 
an obvious duty. The spell is thus broken, and 
reality resumes the place of the dream that has 
usurped it The novel is well written, and exhibits 
both artistic feeling and delicate analytical power ; 
its chief fault is that it lacks sufficient substance for 
a novel of it» length. William Morton Payne. 



Professor Brander Matthews is preparing for 
HoaghtoQ Mifflin Co. a book on the Drama, which will 
give in brief compass the fundamental facts needed by 
any student who is studying the drama and dramatic 
literature. This book will be unifonn in size with 
Professor Perry's "Study of Prose Fiction," and will 
deal with the subject of tiie drama in the same manner 
in which Professor Perry deals with fiction. 
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Briefs on New Books. 

. ■ ■ * 

That the problems presented in Mr. 
Clarence F. Birdseye's volume on 
''The Reorganisation of our Col- 
leges" (Baker & Taylor Co.), and the aggressive 
mode of their presentation, will stimulate discussion^ 
seems ,»• consummation both likely and desirable. 
Much of the emphasis of the book is timely, and 
some of it commendable. The urgent need of raisr 
ing the social and moral standards and the genera} 
educational influences of the student's environment j- 
the need of restoring somehow the direct influence 
of the teacher and the placing of the calling in its 
proper professional status ; the checking of the amr 
bitipns of the colleges for numbers, and their showy 
forms of attaining publicity; a more simple and 
effective supervision of the machinery of the college 
*^ plant,'* — in these and similar topics there is com- 
mon ground for the interchange of views and sug- 
gestions. But when so much is conceded, every 
discerning critic of educational processes who has 
the least appreciation of the conditions under which 
the fruits of the tree mature, must protest emphati- 
cally against the temper and trend of this ambitious 
volume. We are told repeatedly and variously that 
the college is a factory — when it is not a depart- 
ment store ; that the methods of the great industries 
and of the trusts are the only ones that can save thd 
situation ; that a separate departmeut of administra^ 
tion is what colleges need to save their souls and those 
of the '' problem-solvers ** and *' citiMU-thinkers ^ 
committed to their charge. There is waste in th6 
plant (doubtless there is), and to discover it each 
student should be sent through the mill with a cost 
and production slip following him and telling in the 
end what he is worth. The analogy to the ends 
and means of a great business house is believed in 
to the logical finish. It is well that someone has 
the courage to carry this view to its extreme. But 
the position is more sad than ridiculous, and may 
become serious. When the volume reaches the hands 
of our foreign critics, some vigorous pronouncements 
may be expected ; and there is some consolation in 
the thought that the spirit of Matthew Arnold is 
beyond the reach of such offence. Not once in the 
course of four hundred pages is there a bit of proof 
that the conditions complained of are really in any 
way connected with the proposed remedy. The 
analogy is never under suspicion, though the vision 
is obstructed by motes and beams of all sorts and 
sizes. Surely it may be urged with greater force 
that the evils in question are due to just so much 
emphasis of admimstration and the business view 
as has already crept into our colleges ; that what we 
need, is to save ourselves from any more of it, and 
to resist to the last the encroachments under way. 
The total aim and spirit and method of the college 
is foreign to that of the business world ; and that is 
just why we cherish it. It is easy for Mr. Birdseye 
and his followers to say that he wants culture and 
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effective teaching and personalitjr. If he reaUy does, 
he moBt sacrifice everything to the spirit out of which 
such things grow; and the spirit that gives snch 
things life is to the spirit that must follow in the 
wake of his reorganized bnsinesa^ominated college 
as May to December. The first requisite in the 
handling of intelleotaal interests is some appreciation 
of the forces that prodnce them and make thdr por- 
aoit worth while. To enter the arena of diseittrion 
without these is to raise the fnndamental issue 
whether the end in view is worth the tremendous 
cost For the reoonstmcted college — or the present 
college in the view of the '< reoonstructionists " — 
is logically not worth maintaining. Let the faotories, 
the railroads, the hanks, and the trusts, educate the 
youth of the land, and do it by business methods ; 
wby bring in ikub college professor ? 

JVdpoieonV Although one might infer from the 

AuaMan title ^'Napoleon and the Archduke 

eampaion,. Charles," which Mr. F. Loraine Petre 
gives to his volume on the campaign of 1809, that 
it includes a large biographical element, the work is 
primarily an historical discussion of the Ratubon 
campaign and of the campaign of Essling-Wagram. 
Mr. Petre has drawn new material from the corre- 
spondence in Saski's Campi^gne de 1809^ and from 
the papers of the Archduke Charles. He believes 
that the English reader has had little opportunity 
to correct txaditional misapprehensions, which had 
their origin in the efforts of that incomparable ad- 
vertiser. Napoleon himself, to propagate, by bulle- 
tins at the time, and later in his conversations at 
8t Helena, an account of his operations which should 
finally be accepted as orthodox. As in his previous 
volumes on the campaigns of 1806 and 1807, the 
anther begins with a full account of the organization 
and value of the two armies. He finds the strategy 
of the Batbbon campaign over-praised, really at 
fault on more than one occasion, and markedly 
below the standard set by the oompaign of 1806. 
He thinks Napoleon was influenced by a mistaken 
idea that Vienna was hb true objective, rather than 
the Archduke's army wherever it might go. He 
finds evidence that, until after the che^ at Essling, 
Napoleon underestimated the fighting qualities of 
the Austrians ; and this accounts for the contrast 
between the haste with which he made the first 
crossing of the Danube and the infinite pains with 
which he prepared for the second. One of the 
most curious features of the struggle was the influ- 
ence of the presence in the army of a large number 
of young recruits who should have been called in 
1810, and of half-trained men of previous classes, 
Upon the manoeuvres on the field of battle. For 
example, the formation of Macdonald's great column 
at Wagram, composed of thirty battalions in front 
with six in colunm behind the right and seven behind 
the left, is attributed to this cause. It was expected 
that such soldiers would be more stanch in heavy 
masses ; but this advantage was gained at terrible cost, 
for the column of 8000 was soon reduced to 1500 



effectives. Amoi^ the author's deseriptioiis of l»i- 
tles, the most successful is the account of Essliiig. 
With the description of the battles of the Batisbon 
campaign, which are treated together, the prindpal 
difficulty is the complex topography of the eoontiy 
over which the operations were carried, a difficulty 
which is not removed by the sketch-maps at the dose 
of the volume. (John Lane Co.) 

The pUatures ^ * "P*"* ®^ delightful eomradesfa^ 
andpaiiucfthe with the undistinguished many, who 
taiungmiiium: ^^ft^ all are the salt of the earth, 
Mr. Richard Whiteing has written a seore or more 
of short essays and sketches on unpretentioiiB themes, 
and has called his book '< Little People " (Cassdl). 
More than once he touches feelingly on that baffiinf 
mystery that has caused such bitterness of despair 
in many a Little Person's breast, the aeeming an- 
fairness of fortune, the inequality in the hiunmn lot 
<< Why do our efficients," is his unanswerable quee- 
tion, ^' demand such monstrous and altogether indi- 
gestible helps of the pride of life ? An opera aii^er 
warbles a few notes into the gramophone — mereij 
to dear his throat — and is instantly dowrered ib 
royalties with a sum equivalent to a subetantial aa- 
nuity." The keynote to many a life-failure, as the 
world estimates failure, is struck in the aeooont ol 
a humble friend who '^ began life thinking he wai 
going to fail in it . . • He had no senee of exiit- 
ence as a struggle ; he dreamed of it as a thing that 
was all, more or less, an exchange of knightly offieei 
— foolish child ! He generally muddled matteta* 
and could not conceive of himself as clever or any- 
thing of the sort He thought it would be deligfafe- 
f nl just to live, doing nice things and geUing your 
share of nice things done in return — exehangii^ 
good offices, in f act^ as the Utopians of the stoij 
exchanged their washing." In admirable story- 
telling vein is a chapter entitled ^ As a March Hare*" 
describing the comical efforts of a weU-meaning mas 
to get himself shut up in a mad-house, in order to 
effect the release .therefrom of a friend onjuatly coa* 
fined. On quite Chestertonic principlea he at bit 
succeeds, not by feigning madness, but by behaviog 
with rigid regard to reason. Teraeneaa of phrase 
and vigor of thought mark this book as they do not 
always succeed in marking the anthcw's noveb. 
Readers of the latter should not fail to read ^ Littk 
People," if they desire a more intimate aoquaintaaof 
with Mr. Whiteing at his best 

Beginning, of ^^^ pubUcation of the Several partsof 
the greatest ctty the late Sir Walter Beaant's magmm 
in the world. ^^^^ ^)^^ « Survey of London,** hn 

been somewhat erratic The first volume, appear- 
ing in 1903, soon after the author's death, was ha 
<< London in the Eighteenth Century.*' It wai 
announced in this volume that the entbe work wsi 
nearly ready for publication at the time of Sir 
Walter's death. Other volumes have appeared at 
intervals, in the following order : '^ London in the 
Time of the Stuarts," << London in the Time of the 
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Tudors," and two yolnmes on '^MedisBval London." 
Noinr appears what might naturally he regarded as 
the inituil volome of the series, ^^ Early London: 
Pre-Historic, Saxon and Norman " (Macmillan) , leav- 
ing^ a volume on Modem London to appear shortly 
and to complete what its hnsy author intended 
should be the great work of his life. In the volume 
noinr before ns, Sir Walter's aoooant of Fre-historic 
London is prefaced hy a chapter on the geology of 
the site, hy Professor T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. This 
is in accordance with Sir Walter's original scheme, 
which was to have certain phases of his exhaustive 
survey prepared hy acknowledged experts in those 
special fields. This seems, however, the only in- 
tance in which he availed himself of such assist- 
ance, and the account of the city*s growth upon the 
unpromising site which is described in this first 
chapter is in Sir Walter's inimitaUe style. Paying 
all due attention to the tradition of the founding of 
Troynovant, or Trenovant, in the year 1108 b. c, 
he goes on to collate all the available testimony 
regarding the earliest settlers and inhabitants of the 
forbidding spot upon which was destined to grow up 
the greatest eity in the world, and gives us all that 
can be known of Pte-historic London, augmenting his 
account with valuable appendices. The subsequent 
books on Roman, Saxon, and Norman London, 
bringing the survey down to the time of Henry II., 
are written in a similar style, alike erudite and pop 
ular, making this volume full of interest to the 
student of topography as well as to the student of 
manners and customs. And this volume will, no 
less than the others, stimulate in whoever may look 
into its pages the same affectionate enthusiasm for 
the London of the remote past which its distin- 
guished author had for the London of every age of 
its history. 

A notcibie Text-books of embryology are much 

eontribtuion too common to make the appearance 
tobioioaV' of n nev line per $6 an event of 

particular scientific or literary significance. To 
attract any especial attention, a book of this kind 
must be markedly superior to others in the same 
general category. This requirement is well fulfiUed 
by Ptof essor Lillie's recent work, '< The Develop- 
ment of the Chick ; an Introduction to Embryology " 
(Holt). It has already taken the foremost place 
among existing accounts of the embryonic develop- 
ment of the chick, that " never failing resource of 
the embryologist." The arrangement of the material 
and the plan of the book are in general much the 
same as in other embryological treatises, and embody 
the conventional ideas regarding the presentation of 
the subject to- students. An introduction, dealing 
briefly with certain of the general biological prin- 
ciples on which any study of embryology depends, 
prepares the way for the detailed consideration of 
the course of the developmental processes in the 
chick. The account begins with the formation of 
^^ ^SSj <uid follows this with the detailed descrip- 
tion of the development of the embryo and its organs 



day by day up to the time of hatching of the chick. 
All of this ground has of course been covered in 
other books. The superiority of the present work 
lies rather in the manner of treatment than in the 
matter discussed. What impresses one most in going 
through the volume is the thoroughness and pains- 
taking care with which the book has been prepared. 
Practically the whole of the work is based on the 
author's own personal observations. The few minor 
inaccwacies of statement which the reviewer has 
noted have without exception been upon points where 
the author relied on some statement in the literature 
of the subject, rather than upon his own observations. 
The illustrations are nearly all original, and, from 
the standpoint of scientific illustrations, very fine. It 
is with real pleasure that one notes the absence of 
the hackneyed old figures that have done duty in so 
many text-books of embryology. Altogether, the work 
is a very notable contribution to the literature of 
elementary biology. 



John Pettie, 
Seoteh painter. 



"No one will ever write my life," 
said John Pettie ; " it has been much 
too uneventful." Nevertheless, fif- 
teen years after his death, he has found a biographer 
in hu nephew, Mr. Martin Hardie, who draws a 
delightful picture of the kindly, generous, tremen- 
dously forceful Scotch artist, and makes up for 
meagreness of biographical incident by fulness of 
descriptive matter about Pettie's paintings. Diligent 
search through the artist's note-books and in exhibi- 
tion and sale catalogues, as well as in correspondence 
or interviews with private owners of his work, has 
resulted in a practically complete catalogue, chron^ 
dogically arranged. Mr. Hardie barely remembers 
his artist unde, but he has had many conversations 
with relatives and friends, as well as access to many 
letters, and from these he has reconstructed Pettie's 
personality with almost the vividness of a first-hand 
portrajral. This is lavishly illustrated by remark- 
ably fine color-plates which go far to substantiate 
Mr. Hardie's claims for his uncle's talent as a 
colorist Characteristic of Mr. Pettie's indomitable 
perseverance was his resolve to conquer the probr 
lems of color, which seemed harder for him thai^ 
draughtsmanship. " If other men become colorists 
by working ten hours a day," he declared, "I'U 
work twenty!" Both as an individual study and 
as a contribution to the history of Scotch art in the 
last century, Mr. Hardie's biography, which is pub- 
lished by llie Maomillan Co., is well worth while. 



DualUm in 
religion and 
philotophy. 



The lengthening series of Mr. Paul 
Elmer More's '< Shelburne Essays " 
(Putnam) is beginning to assume 
proportions that make it not unnatural or unfit to 
compare these searching and scholarly disquisitions 
with the famous '* Causeries " of Sainte-Beuve. For 
if he has made choice of any predecessor in the same 
department of literature as his model, the French 
essayist would seem to be the man. There are in 
each the same methodical and thorough working-up 
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of the subject chosen, the same effective intermin- 
gling of quotation and critical comment and illustra- 
tive allusion, and the same admirable command of 
the right turn of phrase with which to enforce the 
meaning ; and if the later writer displays somewhat 
less than the Frenchman's acuteness and wit, he on 
the other hand draws upon a wider range of reading 
and thought and observation. His sixth volume, sub- 
titled ^' Studies of Religious Dualism,'* takes up a 
half-score of subjects of enduring interest to scholars, 
— the Forest Philosophy of India, the Bhagavad 
Glt&, Saint Augrustine, Pascal, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Bunyan, Rousseau, Socrates, the Apology, and Plato. 
Three of the essays are now first published, and the 
others have been altered and considerably amplified 
in lifting from periodical to book. The writer is on 
congenial ground in these papers, the irreconcilable 
antinomies of existence presenting for him, as for 
all meditative minds, a fascinating though teasing 
and not over-fruitful subject for thought. A shade 
too much of oriental fatalism and pessimism is 
inclined to color the utterances of him who lingers 
unduly in this boundless domain of unanswered and 
unanswerable inquiry. That the high standard of 
the series is here maintained, if not indeed raised 
even higher, goes almost without saying. Readers 
of the earlier volumes cannot afford to neglect this 
latest. 

Some eoUmiai ^^^® ^^^^ ^^ readable, as well as 
charcteterg in scholarly and painstaking, chapten 
Ufeiike cutuudet. ffota our colonial history make up 
'^The Apprenticeship of Washington, and Other 
Sketches of Significant Colonial Personages ** 
(Moffat, Yard & Co. ), by George Hodges, D.D., 
D.C.L. Written by a descendant of boUi the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans, though himself a minister 
of the Church in protest against which his ancestors 
migrated to this country, these sketches have the 
freshness of a rather new point of view, while at the 
same time they show a large-mindedness and fairness 
that must win the approval and sympathy of all 
readers. Besides the tide-chapter, there are accounts 
of ^ The Hanging of Mary Dyer," ^^ The Adventures 
of Captain Myles Standish," ''The Education of John 
Harvard," aiid '' The Forefathers of Jamestown." A 
genial and sometimes quietly humorous style makes 
the book excellent reading. In referring to the 
ancient and hoxiored stories of Washington's boy- 
hood, the author is restrained by no reverence for 
Parson Weems's sacred calling &om demonstrating 
his untruthfulness. '' The talk which goes on between 
the lad [George Washington] and the father," he 
asserts, '' is as far removed from reality as the con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve which are reported 
by John Milton." The writer's tone of fairness in 
treating our religious history may be illustrated by 
a single short sentence from the chapter on Mary 
Dyer : " The f oUowers of the Inward Light have 
always been obnoxious to the established order "; he 
understands but does not share ''the instinctive irrita- 
tion and enmity of the conservative mind against 



the person who claims to talk with Grod." Das 
Hodges has made a valuable, and at the same tzae 
quite unpretentious, contribution to our hiatanal 
literature. 



Notes. 



What will doubtless prove a book of much importautt 
to sociological workers is announced in Dr. Edwaxd T. 
Devine's « Misery and its Causes," to be published bj 
the Macmillan Co. in their ^ American Social Prugioi 
Series." 

Mrs. Theodosia (jarrison, well known througii bs 
contributions to the magazines, has made acolJeetiOB of 
her poetical work, which will be published at osteit hj 
Mr. Mitchell Kennerley under the tide '< The Joy o* Life, 
and Other Poems." 

«The Doll's House" and ^Little Eyolf " are the fint 
two volumes of « A Flayers' Ibsen," a new editioii of tlK 
plays of the Norwegian dramatist, which Mr. Heniy L 
Mencken is engaged in preparing. Each volume has u 
introduction, a supply of notes, and a brief bit^liogrspiiT. 
The translations are newly made for this editioa. 
Messrs. John W. Luce & Co. are the publishera. 

"Nineteenth Century English Prose," edited bj 
Messrs. Thomas H. Dickinson and Frederick W. Roe, 
is a recent publication of the American Book Co. It 
gives the text of ten critical essays, with brief introdue^ 
tions and a few notes. The essayists repreeeiited are 
Hazlitt, Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, Newman, Bage- 
hot. Pater, Stephen, Morley, and Arnold. 

«La Cavezne," by M. Bay Nyst (if that is a reiJ 
name), is an imaginative French tale of primitive man, 
or rather of the man-monkey as he lived, loved, f oog^ 
and died in the luxuriant forests of tertiary Enropeu A 
documentary introduction, which is essentially an essay 
on the ethnology of the tertiary epoch, precedes the 
story proper. Mr. David Nutt is the English agent for 
this publication. 

«The World's Triumph "is the tiUe of a dramatic 
poem in blank verse which the Lippineotts annoonee 
for publication early in the present month. It is the 
work of Mr. Louis James Block, a Chicago educator and 
author, and is described as a symbolic production, tte 
scenes being laid in Modena in the fourteentii eentaij, 
a prose prologue and epilogue connecting the theme 
with modem conditions. 

« The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham Abbey/' 
a work which dates from 1196, is done into moden 
English by Mr. Valerian Paget, and published by the 
John McBride Co. It was first printed on the Continent 
in 1482, and a unique copy of that edition is pieserred 
in the British Museum. Professor Arber has reprinted 
it in our own time, and now we have a modernized Ter^ 
sion of this extremely interesting product of the medie- 
val religious spirit. A similar modernization of Mora's 
<* Utopia " is promised from the same source. 

The Virginia State Library issues Its fifth annual 
report in a pamphlet volume of nearly aix hundred 
pages, comprising, besides matters ordinarily treated in 
such publications, a list of the year's acoesaiona, a 300- 
page report from the State Archivist, and a report, hslf 
as long, from the State Bibliographer. The library is 
doing much excellent work, and apparently is none t«o 
generously supported by the appropriations committee 
of the Virginia legislature. Significant of its varietr 
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and scope of usefiiliiess, and illustrating its departure 
from tke time-honored routine still observed by some of 
its sister state libraries, is its activity in circulating one 
hundred and thirty-two collections of books under the 
name of travelling libraries and schod libraries. 

The bibliography of « State Publications,'' begun ten 
years ago by Mr. R. R. Bowker, has just been com- 
pleted in the publication of Part IV., comprising The 
Southern States. The wealth of information, — his- 
torical, statistical, descriptive, and scientific, hidden, 
because of imperfect bibliographical record, in the pub- 
lications of the several States of the American Union, 
is second only to that in the publications of the Gov- 
emmenty which also until recent years had been poorly 
recorded and inadequately known. The present work, 
covering more than one thousand pages, is issued by 
« The Publishers* Weekly," New York. 

« The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,'' collected and 
edited by Mr. Roger Ingpen, is an important announce- 
ment of Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. The collection 
consists of about 450 letters gathered from every avail- 
able source — some of which have only been printed 
privately in a strictly limited issue; while many have not 
appeared in print before. Indeed, the largest number 
of Shelley letters previously printed in one collection 
amounts only to 127. The letters are printed in chron- 
ological form, are annotated, and fully indexed. The 
illustrations comprise a unique collection of portraits of 
Shelley and his friends, and views of the places where 
he lived, besides facsimiles of his MSS. 



Fbamcib Mabion Crawford. 

Francis Marion Crawford died on the evening of 
April 9 in his villa at Sorrento. His death was un- 
timely, for he had not completed his fifty-fifth year. His 
life was spent largely out of doors, and was filled with 
healthy activities. He should have been good for another 
score of years, and this thought is an added grief to the 
host of his friends. He was an American in ancestry 
and spirit, although the greater part of his life was spent 
abroad. Born in Italy in 1854, he got his education 
snocessively in his native country, the United States, the 
Universities of Cambridge, Karlsruhe, Heidelberg, and 
Rome. This training marked him out for a cosmopolitan, 
and few other American writers have had interests that 
ranged so freely over the whole civilized world. Thrown 
upon his own resources at the age of twenty-four, he 
essayed literary work in India, Italy, and America, and 
in 1882 conceived the happy thought of writing a noveL 
This was « Mr. Isaacs," the first of the long series, and 
its success was immediate and pronounced. His voca- 
tion was now determined, and was pursued with unflag- 
ging industry for the twenty-seven remaining years of 
his life. He wrote more than forty books, two-thirds 
of them novels, and became one of Uie most popular of 
our writers. The fluency of his pen was in a sense his 
misfortune, for no one can write as much as he did and 
at the same time realize his highest possibilities. His 
books are workmanlike and entertaining, but excessively 
diluted with rather commmiplace philoaophizing, and 
the best of them fall short of distinction. He was at 
his best in the delineation of Italian life and character, 
and the highest mark of his achievement was probably 
naohed in the "Saracinesca" trilogy of novels. He 
also made important studies in Italian history, and the 
l>ooks resulting from these studies are almost as read- 
able and entertaining as his books of fiction. 
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SWINBURNE. 






A world without poets — such, it seems, is 
the world in which we are henceforth to live^ 
now that the last singer of the great line has 
left us. The Victorian gloiy was still ours as 
long as a single figure remained of the group 
that made the Victorian age memorable ; its sun 
has now set indeed, and there are no signs of a 
new sunrise to compare with that which flooded 
the heavens with light half a century or more 
ago. On the fifth of April Mr. Swinburne 
rounded out his sevenly-second year ; five days 
later he bad drawn his last breath. The 
<* youngest singer " of the exquisite tribute paid 
in 1864 to Luidor's memory had gradually, as 
his great contemporaries one by one passed away, 
himaftlf come to be *^the oldest singer that 
England bore," and the opening of the Twen- 
tietib century had revealed him standing in soli- 
tary preeminence, the sole poet of the first rank 
left to England, almost to tiie world. Now that 
he is gone, the best of those that remain seem 
ephemera, idle singers of empty days, voices 
ineffectual and unresonant. We must accept 
the situation. The whole inheritance of past 
English poetry is still ours, for counsel and in- 
spiration ; but new occasions, as they bring us 
new obligations and new needs, will fiud no poet 
to transmute their dross into spirit-gold by his 
wonder-working alchemy. 

A later generation will, we make no doubt, 
do Mr. Swinburne more substantial justice than 
has been done him by his contemporaries. 
Higher rank it can hardly give him than that 
alr^tdy accorded by those who have really known 
his work in its entirety, but it is sure to bring 
a more wide-spread recognition than they have 
hitherto enjoyed of those superb qualities of 
profound thought and imaginative expression 
that are characteristic of his genius. By a very 
large part of the public, even of the public that 
geniiinely cares for poelay, he is still thought of 
in the terms of a tradition that was fixed upon 
him in his early years, a tradition so distorted 
from the truth as to be nothing less than gro- 
tesque. Many people still, in sheer simpiicily 
of ignorance, imagine wordiness and sensuality 
to be the essential attributes of his work. This 
estimate, as we have said elsewhere, ^* is a com 
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pofiite of hearsay, of superficial aoquamtance 
with a few of the strays of his work, and of a 
legend based upon the sensational journalism of 
more than a generation ago." The charge of 
yerbosity results from the fact that Swinburne 
**does not fling his learning at the reader in 
undigested lumps, but subordinates the exhibi- 
tion to the strictest law of artistic expression." 
As for the charge of sensualism, we can only 
say that to those who know him, Swinburne is 
^^the poet who almost more than any of his 
fellow-singers exalts spirit above sense, and 
transports his readers into an atmosphere almost 
too rarefied for ordinary mortals to breathe." 

We urge these considerations, as we have 
many times urged them before, because in much 
that has been written about the poet even since 
his death the old stereotyped f ormulsd have been 
applied to him, and the old ignorance of the 
totality of his production has been displayed. 
The perfunctory critic of Swinburne always 
begins by exalting him to the skies as a mel- 
odic wizfl^ and artist in rhythmical effects, and 
then proceeds to deplore his morbid tendencies, 
his vacuity of thought, and his uncritical enthu- 
siasms. But all that was morbid in the ^^ Poems 
and Ballads " of 1866 had been sloughed off, 
like a disease of youth, when the ^< Songs before 
Sunrise " were published in 1871, and Swin- 
burne has revealed himself in many a subsequent 
volume of verse and prose both as a profound 
scholar and as a severe and serious thinker upon 
the gravest problems that confront the human 
intelleot. As for his enthusiasms (and preju- 
dices), while we may admit that they are at 
times expressed with a vehemence that tends 
to weaken their effect, we must in all faimess 
admit also that they are supported by a wealth 
of knowledge and a cogency of reasoning that 
usually justify them in substance if not in form. 
There are few matters of judgment, literary or 
historical, moral or philosophical, in which he 
was not fundamentally right, and in face of that 
isjst there is no cause for serious censure in the 
other &ot that his pronouncements were colored 
by his temperament in a very unusual degree. 
Artificial restraint, and the affectation of a 
severely judicial manner, are qualities that do 
not contribute to the vis viva of criticism ; the 
qualities of exuberance and emotion have also 
tiieir legitimate place, unless we deny to the art 
any element of tiie persuasive function. 

The amount of Swinburne's work is very 
great, and a large part of it has never been 
made easily accessible to the public, — a &ot 
which accounts in considerable measure for the 



uninformed attitude toward it of the geoenl 
reader. The volumes are about twosoox^ in 
number, many of them almost prohibitive is 
price, and some of them long out of print. Evgi 
the new collected edition fills eleven valames, 
and includes none of the prose writings, which 
would fill as many more of equal size. Most 
people who claim acquaintance with Swinburne 
will be found, upon inquiry, to know little of 
him beyond the contents of the 1866 volume 
of ^^ Poems and Ballads" that brooght him 
notoriety rather than fame. The great odes, 
the magnificent series of lyrics dedicated to the 
cause of human freedom, the matchless elegies, 
the touching personal tributes, the tender aoogi 
of childhood, the superb narrative poems, and 
the noble sonnets, are alike unfamiliar to those 
who prate most confidoatiy about his sound and 
furyfhis undisciplined eLtionali-m, and hi. 
fleshly leanings. For a hundred who glibly quote 
** Dolores " and ^^ Laus Veneris," there is hardly 
one who knows ^* Athens" and ^^Thalaasius'' 
and '' The Armada " and ''The Last Orade" 
and '' By the North Sea " and '' Songs before 
Sunrise." Yet these are the works which make 
him one of the'greatest of English poets ; the 
others are youthful indiscretions that we miglit 
easily spare. 

The dramatic poems of Swinburne's ripest 
creative period have suffered similar n^ect 
'' Atalan^ in Calydon " is well known ; the bi 
nobler '' Erechtheus " is ignored. The exuberant 
'' Chastelard " was borne into favor upon the 
wave of the author's popularity when he made 
his startiing appearance in the world of letters ; 
'' Bothwell " and '' Mary Stuart," by reason of 
the very restraint and severity of their art, ha^e 
not found one-tenth as many readers, although 
they are incomparably finer productions. Tbe 
average student of our literature who is asked 
to name the author of '' Marino Faliero' " will 
speak of Byron and learn with surprise that 
we owe to Swinburne a far greater treatment 
of the same theme. As for ''Locrine" and 
'' Rosamund," they are known to veiy few read- 
ers indeed. We do not expect the closet drama 
to become widely popular under the present 
conditions of literary taste, but the greatest 
masterpieces in this kind that our age has pro- 
duced are deserving of more recognition tina 
they have thus far obtained. They represent 
in Swinburne's case, about half of his total 
achievement as a poet, and they may posstUr 
prove to be the more enduring half. 

If Swinburne had given us no penary at all, 
his prose alone would have diBtingnished him 
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as one of the most forceful writers of his time. 
It is prose of the most extraordinary richness 
and flexibility, concerned chiefly with the study 
of literature, but illuminating its judgments 
with a wealth of allusions drawn from the whole 
reahn of the intellectual life. More evidently 
than his poetry, it refutes the laughable notion 
that Swinburne was without scholarship or the 
capacity for serious thought. In style it is &r 
from admirable, being tortuous and involved, 
but those who thread its labyrinthine passages 
will be amply rewarded for their pains. The 
prose writings include special studies of Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Chapman, Blake, and Hugo, 
besides a volume on t&e Elizabethan dramatists, 
three volumes of miscellaneous essays, and sev- 
eral snudler books. They give us criticism of 
the most vital and peneteaLg sort, criticism 
that does not always satisfy the scientific fac- 
ulty, but that always succeeds in kindling the 
soul. A uniform collected edition of these 
prose writings is greatly to be desired. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne was bom of 
aristocratic parentage on April 5, 1837. He was 
educated at Eton ahd Balliol, but left Oxford 
without taking a degree. His first book was 
published in 1860, and the year after he made 
the visit to Italy which won for him Lander's 
friendship, and did much to determine the 
current of his poetical inspiration. The years 
1865-6 were the years in which ^^Atalanta" 
and the '^ Poems and Ballads " took an aston- 
ished world by storm. Practically the whole 
of his manhood life was spent in London, the 
last thirty years of it in the suburb of Putney, 
where he lived in the companionship of his 
closest friend, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and where he died on the tenth of last month. 
The comradeship thus ended is one of the most 
beautiful in literary history, and we trust that 
the surviving member of the household at ^' The 
Pines " may be prevailed upon to let the world 
into some of the secrets of the intimate relation 
that so long existed between the two friends. 



ROUSSEAU THE VAGABOND. 

^' The thing that I most regret among the details 
of my life of which I have lost the memory is that I 
did not keep a journal of my travels," says Rousseau ; 
and this regret every reader of the " Confessions " 
has shared. The greatest of sentimentalists was 
also the prince of vagabonds — the inventor, Sainte- 
Beuve affirms, of le voyage pidestre. The stream of 
the *' Confessions," too often turbid with distressing 
or shamefid things, flows' sometimes clean and fresh 



and sparkling through lovely levels, or lies quiet for 
a moment in deep and shady pools. Such is the de- 
scription of the journey that he made with his friend 
Bftcle from Turin to Annecy. He was eighteen, the 
protSg^ of the Count de Grouvon, who was evidently 
ready to make the fortune of the homeless and pen- 
niless young adventurer. But B^e, the droU, the 
gay, the amusing, was about to walk to Geneva. 
Rousseau remembered how delightful had been the 
journey to Turin. In his thoughts, 

'*The momitaiiis, the meadovs, the voods, the streamB, 
the YiUageB saooeeded one another without end and always 
with new charms. What would it be when, to the joy of 
independence, shonld be added that of trayelling wi^ a 
good-humored comrade of my own age and taste, without 
worry, duty, constraint, or obligation to go on or stop, except 
as we liked ? One must be mad to sacrifice such luck to 
ambitious plans that are slow, difficult, and uncertain of 
execution, and which, supposing them to be one day realized, 
would not in all their splendor be worth a quarter of an 
hour of true pleasure and freedom in youth." 

Only he who has no vagabondage in his soul will 
deny this; and Rousseau never did. In spite of 
the suffering of mind and body that clouded the 
greater part of his life, he never had occasion to 
lament that his youth was dead within him. And 
so the two lads set out, their purses '< lightly fur^ 
nished," but their hearts ^^ saturated with joy, 
thinking only of enjoying this wayfaring bliss," 
cette ambulanU fUiciU. They took with them a 
mechanical toy which was to help them get their 
living on the road, and allow them to prolong their 
travels indefinitely. While this expectation proved 
to be ill-founded, the journey was almost as delightful 
as they had hoped ; and one regrets with Rousseau 
that he kept no detailed record of it. 

One regrets still more that there is no journal of 
his travels, this time on horseback, as secretary and 
interpreter to the <^ Greek archimandrite " who was 
seeking funds to rebuild the Holy Sepulchre. Wan- 
dering one day in the country about Neuch&tel, where 
he was teaching music, he entered an inn at Boudry 
to dine. There he '* saw a man with a great beard, 
a violet coat of Greek fashion, a fur cap, and a suffi- 
ciently noble appearance and bearing," who was 
struggling to make himself understood in Italian. 
The young musician; with an eye for adventure, came 
to the rescue, jomed the prelate at dinner, '< and at 
the end of the meal we were inseparable." ^^ With- 
out precaution, assurance, or knowledge, I gave 
myself up to his guidance — and behold me, the 
next day, on my way to Jerusalem ! " The end of 
this romanesque adventure was worthy of the begin- 
ning. After making, before the senate of Berne, 
the only good speech of his life, in his capacity as 
spokesman for the archimandrite, he was arrested 
at Soleure with his principaL The Greek disappears 
from the story ; but Rousseau, as usual, finds friends, 
who send him with a hundred francs in his pocket 
to seek his fortune at Paris. He writes : 

*' I gare to this journey a fortnight, which I can count 
among the happy days of my life. I was young, I was 
strong, I had enough money and much hope. I was trarel- 
ling on foot, and alone. Ton might be surprised at my 
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ooantiiig thk an advaiitage if yon vere oot already familiar 
with my humor. My sweet fanoies {chimeres) kept me com- 
pany, and neyer did the heat of my imagination produce 
more magnificent ones. . . . This time my ideas were mar- 
tial. ... I fancied that I saw myself already in an officer's 
coat and a fine white plume. My heart swelled at this 
nohle idea. . . . Howeyer, as I came into the pleasant fields 
and saw the groyes and brooks, this touching sighi^ade me 
sigh with regret ; I felt in the midst of my glory that my 
heart was not made for so much tumult; and soon^'^tiiout 
knowing how, I found myself back unong my deair^ sheep- 
folds, renouneuig^oreTer the toils of Mars." 

Few as these journeys were, a complete yaga- 
bond's manual may be compiled from the '* Confes- 
sions " and' iUustrated from the temperament of its 
author. All &e peculiar gifts and graces of the 
wanderer were his. The joys of the road at their 
purest and keenest he knew, and sang them in a 
prose that is all but lyrical. He was incorrigibly 
young, hopeful, imaginative. Wherever he was, he 
tells us, it was never far to the nearest Castle in 
Spain ; though his castles not seldom proved to have 
material foundations. He delighted 'in the open 
country and its life, and in the simplicity and friend- 
liness of humble folk. His temper always remained 
essentially rustic and unsophiisticated, even after 
years of intimacy with the great Beauty of land- 
scape appealed, of course, to a taste that was in the 
strictest sense romantic. 

** I loye to walk at my ease and to stop when I like. The 
wayfaring life, la vie ambulantej is what I demand. To 
make my way on foot, in fine weather, in a beautiful coun- 
try, without haste, and to have an agreeable object as my 
goal, this is the manner of life that is most to my taste. 
Moreover, you know already what I mean by beautiful 
country. Never did fiat country, however beautiful, appear 
so to my eyes. I demand torrents, rocks, pines, black forests, 
mountains, rough roads to climb and descend, fearful preci- 
pices beside me." 

It is the younger Pliny, who says (of a boar>hunt, 
to be sure) that bodily activity stimulates the mind ; 
and Hazlitt is of the same opinion. *' Give me," he 
writes, '< the de^ blue sky over my head, and the 
green turf under my feet, a winding road before 
me, and a three hours' march to dinner — and then 
to thinking ! It is hard if I cannot start some game 
on these lone heaths." Stevenson, the idler, dis- 
sents. His ideal is an " open-air drunkenness " that 
lays thought asleep, ^' that fine intoxication that . . . 
b^ns in a sort of dazzle and sluggishness of the 
brain, and ends in a peace that passes comprehen- 
sion." But Rousseau is of Pliny's mind, and Haz- 
litt's. He writes : 

" Never have I thought so much, existed so much, lived 
so much, been so much myself, as in those [journeys] that I 
have made alone and on foot. Walking, somehow, animates 
and kindles my ideas. I can hardly ^ink, when I remain 
in one place. My body has to be in motion to start my 
mind. The view of the country, the succession of pleasant 
sights, the open air, the good appetite, the good hecdth that 
I gain by walking, the freedom of an inn, the separation 
from everything diat makes me feel my dependence, that 
recalls to me my situation, all this frees my soul, gives me 
a greater boldness of thought, throws me, somehow, into the 
immensity of things, to combine them, choose them, appro- 
priate them at wiU, without embarrassment and without 
fear. Like a master, I dispose of all nature. My heart, 
wandering from object to object, unites, identifies itself with 



those that please it, surrounds itself with obamiing ma^ 
becomes intoxicated with deUdons feelings. If, in order 
to fix them, I amuse myself by mentally deaeribing tlusa. 
what vigor of pencil, what freshness of tint» -what eoeigr d 
expression I give them ! I am told that people have foasi 
all this in my works, even though written in my dediwg 
years. Ah, if they had seen those of my first youth, thoie 
that I made on my journeys — compoeed and never wroto! 
Why not have written them ? you ask. And I reply, Wkt 
should I have written them ? Why deprive myself of 4e 
actual charm of eojoyment in order to tell others vhst I 
had ^o3red ? What mattered to me, readers, a poblie, oi 
the earth, while I was soaring in the heavena ? Beadet. 
did I carry pens and paper with me ? If I had thosgbt of 
all that, nothing would have come to me. I did not fonstt 
that I should luive ideas. They eome when they please, nc 
when I please. They do not come at all, or they come is t 
crowd, overwhelming me with their number and their pove. 
Ten volumes a day would not have sufficed. Where shooli 
I have found time to write them ? When I azriTed, I thosgkt 
only of dinner. When I went away, I thought only of a good 
walk. I felt that a new paradise awaited me at the dwc 
I thought only of going to seek it." 

It is from revelations like this that we lesn 
whence Rousseau drew the breadth and freahiKsi 
of his thinking, where he found ^^ the first fine care- 
less rapture " of his style. Into his books puKd 
the simplicity, the passion, the serenity, the spoor 
taneity of nature. He became one of her Toiees; 
through him she spoke to an urban cultivated ao6dj 
that sorely needed his ministi^iktions. He had modi 
of her frankness, too, her lack of shame, her tolo^ 
ance for the unclean. The "Confessions*' is not 
the work of a fastidious man. It has no touch of 
the Rabelaisian temper, or of Sterne's complacent 
indecency. It speaks of tcteenda, sometimes, to be 
sure, wiUi physi^ disgust, but, on the whole, withi 
humorous acquiescence and a freedom from seventT 
that are Nature's own. 

One touch in the passage last quoted is the laj 
mark and sig^ manual of tibe vagabond, " the sepan^ 
tion from everything that makes me feel my depend- 
ence." «* Oh ! " cries Hazlitt, " it is great to shale 
off the trammels of the world and of public opinion— 
to lose our importunate, tormenting, everlaBting 
personal identity in the elements of nature, and 
become the creature of ihe moment, dear of aB 
ties." Without this, what were youth and hope sod 
imagination and a taste for the picturesque ? If one 
must intrude upon boon Nature his petty carss for 
the morrow, he had better stick to his desk and c<^ 
his music to the end of his days. But if one can 
set forth as Rousseau did, with only his dear chir 
mires for provbion, to enter ''the vast space of the 
world," confident that his merit will fill it ; if, friend- 
less in a strange city, one can regard twenty frsnes 
as an inexhaustible fortune, and dine superiatiTelj 
well for five or six sous; if, absolutely withoot 
resource in Paris, one can abandon oneself tns- 
quiUy to one's indolence and the care of ProTidence, 
and, in order to g^ve Him time to do His w(A, 
proceed to devour without haste one's few remain- 
ing louis, going to the play only tunce a week, — i^ 
one can do these rare things, then one is '^^ 
sealed of the tribe of vagabonds f orevermoie. Then 
is a passage in the '' Confessions " that should be 
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made a test of fitness for all who aspire to initiation. 
Rousseau is at Lyons with litde money and no 
f riendsy when he writes : 

'* I preferred to spend tihe few sons that remained to me 
on bread rather than on shelter, beoanse after all I was less 
in danger of dying for lack of sleep than for lack of food. 
The astonishing £ing is that in this cruel state I was neither 
disturbed nor sad. I had not the least care for the future, 
and I awaited the answer that Madame de Chfttolet was to 
reoeive, lying down under the stars, and sleeping stretched 
out on the earth or on a bench as quietly as on a bed of 
roses. I remember eren haying passed a delicious night 
ontaide the dty, on a road that ran beside the Rhone or the 
S«idne, I do not remember which. Terraced gardens bor- 
dered the road on the opposite side. The day had been very 
warm. The eyening was charming. The dew moistened the 
dried grass. There was no wind. The night was still. The 
ur was fresh without being cold. The sun, at its setting, 
had left in the sky red yapors whose reflection turned the 
water rose-color. The trees of the terrace were Allied with 
nightingales answering one another. I walked along in a 
sort of ecstasy, abandoning my senses and my heart to the 
joy of it all, and breathing only a sigh of regret that I was 
enjoying it alone. Absorbed in my sweet reyerie, I pro- 
longed my walk far into the night without notioiiig that I 
was tired. At last I perceiyed it. I lay down yoluptnously 
on the tablet of a kind of niche or false door sunk in a ter^ 
race wall. Tree-tops formed the canopy of my bed. A 
nightingale was exactly aboye me. I went to sleep as he was 
singing. My sleep was sweet, my waking sweeter. It was 
broad day. As I opened my eyes, I saw the water, the 
yerdure, an admirable landscape. I rose, shook myself. 
Hunger seized me, and I nutde my way gaily toward the 
town, resolyed to spend on a good breakfast twoptdee« d4 
six Uanes that still remained to me. I was in such good 
humor that I went singing along the way." 

The song procured him, as usual, a dinner and a 
friend. Let all presumptiTO Knights of the Road 
read this — and emulate it if they can. 

Thopgh there is doubtless a touch of self-com- 
placency in Rousseau's repeated allusions to his own 
indifference to money, he gave unmistakable proofs 
that the indifference was genuine. It was not that 
he simplified his life in accordance with a theory. 
His life was naturally simple and his wants few. 
To borrow Richard Holt Hutton's fine phrase, he 
had Wordsworth's << spiritual frugality." His pleas- 
ures were for the most part the rudimentary joys of 
men, though, being Rousseau and a sentimentalist, 
he made some demands of life that are not rudi- 
mentary : the perfection of friendship, for example, 
to choose an instance that is quite discreet. Through 
the whole unhappy story of his relations with men 
and women, though it is quite evident that he was a 
difficult friend, it is equally evident that he gave a 
far greater measure of devotion than he ever re- 
ceived ; and late in life we find him, pathetically 
enough, expressing the fear that in making friend- 
ship the idol of his heart, he had spent his life in 
sacrificing to ehimh'es. Yet, after all, the funda- 
mental Rousseau is the Rousseau of the following 
passage^ which describes the beginning of his life 
with Th^r^e : 

^If our pleasures could be descHbed, their simplicity 
would mske you laiu;-h : our walks together out of town, in 
the course of which I magnificently spent eight or ten sous 
at some public house ; our little suppers at the casement of 
my window, seated opposite each other on two little chairs 



placed on a trunk that filled the width of the embrasura. 
In this situation, the window senred as a table, we breathed 
the air, we could see our surroundings, and the passers-by. 
. . . Who will describe, who will feel the charm of these 
8U}»pers, composed only of a quarter-loaf of coarse bread, 
some cherries, a bit of cheese, and a half teder of wine, which 
we both drank ? Friendship, confidence, intimacy, gentle- 
ness of soul, how delicious is your seasoning I Sometimes we 
remained there till midnight, without suspecting the hour.** 

This is the Rousseau who introduced into French 
literature what Sainte-Beuve calls " the sentiment of 
domestic life." And while this sentiment is not 
ordinarily associated in our minds with vagabond 
tastes, in Rousseau's case the two instincts were 
naturally and closely connected. A man who took 
his pleasure so frugally, who got so much from so 
little, provided only that it was seasoned with friend- 
ship and intimacy, who had an inexhaustible interest 
in people of all classes, and an evident faculty of 
winning their interest and confidence in return, such 
a man is at home anywhere, and finds ''the senti- 
ment of domestic life" in even more unexpected 
places than a fourth floor apartment in Paris. He 
found it, for example, in the unfurnished lazaretto 
at Genoa, where he spent two weeks quite alone, 
while the vessel on which he had sailed to Italy was 
in quarantine. He tells us that he made a bed of 
his clothing, used his trunks for chair and table, 
arranged his paper, inkstand, and a dozen books, 
and declared himself absolutely comfortable. In 
spite of the self-consciousness that lurks in the nar- 
rative, it is refreshingly free from any assumption 
of Spartan virtue. Being a man of simple tastes, 
he good-humoredly makes the best of circumstances. 
Why pose as a philosopher ? 

Except so far as a diseased imagination fettered 
his free spirit, he was the prince of vagabonds to the 
end of his days, — ''a chartered libertine." When at 
forty he '' d^rmined to pass in independence and 
poverty the little time that remained to live," he pro- 
ceeded to lay aside forever ever3rthing that seemed 
to him inconsistent with his chosen manner of 
life. As he sold his watch, he exclaimed : '* Thank 
Heaven, I shall never again need to know what time 
it is ! " Of all possible reflections on the occasion, 
this is surely the most characteristic of the vagabond 
temper. Charles H. A. Wager. 



CASUAL COMMENT. 



French impressions of American news- 
papers, of which we have already given a sample 
or two, are not always wholly favorable. M. Emile 
Deschamps, writing in '^ La Revue," stigmatizes our 
daily press as inferior in literary quality, lacking or- 
derly arrangement in make-up, and unduly devoted 
to liie interests of advertisers and advertisement- 
readers. Some of his strictures are undeniably 
wholesome. In France, we are told, writing is an 
art; but in America people write as they talk. 
'< Style is in disgrace ; it is accused of retarding or 
obscuring or wholly masking the thought. Accord- 
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ing to the Americans, we Frenchmen waste precious 
time in word-hunting. Euphony counts for nothing 
with them; it is not appreciated." Again, the 
higgledy-piggledy arrangement of matter in our 
newspapers is censured, as it should be. Who has 
not been driven to the verge of wicked lang^uage by 
the difficulty of finding a news item or other article 
that he has reason to believe is somewhere in the 
paper, or that he has himself already seen and 
wishes to consult again ? The editorials constitute 
about the only matter that one feels reasonably sure 
of being able to find readily. '^ But these trifling 
items," continues the critic after some pretty gener- 
ous slashing, ''are as nothing compared with the 
great trashiness of American journalism. Trash 
you may find in the newspapers of all countries, 
but in this respect the land of Uncle Sam (and of 
the canard) leads all the rest." However, a word of 
comfort and of hope is vouchsafed us at the very end. 
Journalism is in endless evolution, '' and while the 
French press seems at present to feel the influence 
of American exuberance, the American press is here 
and there developing a tendency to conform to the 
standards of European journalism." But the sal- 
vation of the newspaper must be sought in raising 
''the intellectual lever of the public it addresses." 

• • • 

A FREE LiB&ABY FREELY X78BD presents an agree- 
able spectacle to gods and men, especially to that 
portion of the latter who are connected with its 
management. The Free Public Library of East 
Orange, New Jersey, is conducted on principles of 
exceeding liberality, and is used, not abused, by a 
notably large proportion of the denizens of tlukt fair 
city. Some items of significance arrest the eye in 
the library's Sixth Annual Report Mr. James Dufi? 
Brown, the well-known London librarian, recently 
called attention to the large proportion of book- 
borrowers in East Orange. That proportion last 
year (excluding "dead registration" and counting 
only the actual borrowers within the twelve months) 
was nearly one-third of the entire population — a 
fraction far larger than the greater cities can report 
Li freedom of borrowing the East Orangeites are 
unusually favored: with the exception of current 
fiction, works in special demand, and recent period- 
icals, they are allowed to draw at one time as many 
books as they wish and to keep them as long as any 
reasonable person could possibly wish — four weeks, 
with privilege of renewal if not called for by anyone 
else. Even reference books, those fixtures of most 
library reading-rooms, " may be borrowed for over 
night, or over Sunday, as at such times no one is 
deprived of their use." A telephone inquiry depart- 
ment, similar to that at Cardiff which we recently 
described, is in successful operation, and has answered 
questions of an astonishing amplitude of range. Fin- 
ally, and this is the most admirable of all, the readers 
themselves do a large part of the book-selecting and 
book-reviewing required for intelligent purchase of 
new works. " Co-operation is the order of the day," 



observes the librarian. " Why should it not be 
applied in a city's library ? " Happy indeed is tbal 
dty whose citizens number such competent eritiei 
as appear to be found in considerable numbers m 
East Orange. • • • 

The duplication of book-titlbs has given rise 
to some correspondence, agg^eved or expostolatay 
on the one side, and apologetic on the other, in u 
English literary journal. Canon Yanghan penniti 
himself to feel a little injured because Mr. S. C. 
Grayford has written a book and named it "Ufe 
After Death," regardless of the earlier appeaiioee 
of a work thus entitled from the Canon's pen. Mr. 
Grayford avers in self-defense that he was ntterlj 
unaware of this earlier book's existence — vhidi 
perhaps makes his crime all the blacker in Canoo 
Yaughan's eyes. A recent book bears the not strik- 
ingly original tide, " The End of the Middle Age," 
and Mr. T. Fisher Unwin takes occasion to remind 
the public, but in no injured tone of voice, that some 
years ago he published a book by Mme. Dadbua 
caUed " The End of the Middle Ages." It is a 
puzzling question how far the moral copyright (legal 
copyright would seem to be out of the question) ongb 
to extend in protection of exclusive rights to titles. 
A recent "Atlantic " article has acquainted os with 
the far-sighted self-interest of a successful soap- 
manufacturer in preempting, by legal means, some 
hundreds of attractive and desirable names iorao^ 
thus excluding much dangerous rivalry. Titles for 
future novels no popular writer- has yet serionslj 
demanded the privilege of appropriating, to the 
embarrassment of his fellow-novelists ; and only very 
distinctive and original titles could put forth any 
plausible claim for protection. But as books mdr 
tiply and the domain of unused names suffers 
increasing shrinkage, the question here touched 
upon may become something more than a purely 
academic one. • • • 

The ADYEKTISINa OF " FAKE " BOOKS AND BOOK- 

SOHEMBS is usually done through circulars and the 
lower order of periodicals ; but frequently, ve are 
sorry to say, it appears in otherwise reputable magar 
zines. We noted recently in " Current Literatoie" 
a full-page announcement headed, in huge type, 
" Stevenson's Complete Works at a Bargain.'* The 
phrase " complete works " is repeated several times 
in the course of the advertisement, and we are toU 
that ^' now for the first time is presented to the coast' 
less admirers of Stevenson the opportunity of poi- 
sessing his famous works in form worthy of the 
author's genius." Comparison of the printed list of 
contents with the contents of the autliorized eapj- 
right edition of Stevenson issued by the Hessia. 
Scribner shows that this *^ complete edition " oontaini 
in actuality something over half of Stevenson's pul^ 
lished writings. In its fraudulent damis this adTe^ 
tisement is hardly more than typical of the namerov 
announcements of " editions de grande luxe," '*pQ^ 
lishers' remainders," the "exclusive sale" of some 
time-honored plug of the book-jobber, " world's 
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greatest extracts/' and other literary junk, which 
eonfront ns shamelessly in many of oar prominent 
magazines. It is not likely that backet shops, medi- 
cal '^ specialists," lotteries, astrologists, etc., would 
be permitted by these magazines to prey apon their 
subscribers ; yet the book swindler, no matter how 
barefaced his pretensions, seems never to be barred. 
Perhaps the most effective way of bringing about a 
reform woald be for reputable book publishers to 
refuse to advertise in periodicals that lend their pages 
to the exploitation of ^' fake " book schemes. 

• • • 

A BAR TO ORIGINALITY IN AUTHORSHIP is the 

reading of current fiction. Distinction of style can- 
not thus be cultivated, nor will depth of thought be 
developed. Mr. John Trevena, the Dartmoor novel- 
ist, whose stories are graining an international repute, 
appears to lead a secluded life in his Dartmoor 
retreat, shunning not only his fellow-workers in lit- 
erature, but also their literary works. He cannot 
see how it is possible for a writer to be original if 
he reads the books of the day. He is said to be a 
good classical scholar, and to have a good classical 
library — which he reads. The newspapers he does 
not disdain, for in them he thinks the life of a coun- 
try and real human nature are to be found. The 
village people about him, too, he studies with care, 
and no one has depicted the Dartmoor manners and 
customs and inhabitants so faithfully. From his 
publishers' account of him it appears that ''when 
working he often retires to a lonely little cottage on 
the top of a hiU with a fine view of the tors. There 
he lives absolutely alone with his dogs, doing his own 
cooking and housework for hionths together. Often 
he does not speak to anyone for over a week. He 
seems to be a source of some terror to the nearest 
village, as the people, who are still superstitious, 
regard him as a magician." Physical frailty as 
well as natural inclination seems to have imposed 
the simple life on Mr. Trevena, who declares, char- 
acteristically : '' My aim above all is to preach not 
so much kindliness as ordinary justice towards 
animals ; and to remind men and women that they 
are animals too." • • • 

The multipligitt of '' book-fakes " indicates 
the continuance of prosperity in those deleterious 
forms of commercial rather than literary activity. 
These schemes are of infinite variety as to form and 
method, but are animated by the same spirit — the 
spirit of fake and humbug. Their dependence is 
largely upon their boldness. Their credulous victims, 
'' fed on boundless hopes " of stupendous bargain- 
chances special to their case, pay enormous prices for 
cheap or worthless books, and ''spurn the simpler 
fare" offered by the bookstores, where far better 
editions may be had at a fraction of the " bargain " 
prices. The notorious twenty thousand dollar 
swindle perpetrated last year near Chicago heads 
the list of these adventures; but there are others 
hardly less barefaced. The latest that has come to 
our notice is one wherein " a large building lot " in 



" the prettiest Summer resort in Southern California, 
just a short ride from Los Angeles," is offered free 
to subscribers to a work " in thirty-one beautiful vol- 
umes " in which has been gathered " all that is worth 
preserving of the literature, the science and art of 
the world " ! A work so wonderful would be cheap 
at any price — building lot or no building lot. 

• • • 

The wear and tear of public-library books 
almost passes belief. For example, the Buffalo lib- 
rary was obliged last year to withdraw (and, we 
infer, replace with new copies) 21,148 volumes, or 
nearly ten per cent of the total number of books in 
its possession. It must have been the case with 
many of these discarded books that, though too 
shabby for circulation or even for rebinding, they 
were still readable and in a condition to prove accept- 
able gifts to hospitals, asylums, mining camps, 
prisons, forest-dwellers, sailing-ship crews, night- 
watchmen, or other persons of enforced leisure and 
blessed with more appetite for reading than the 
wherewithal to satisfy it. The current report of the 
Minnesota Public Library Commission has a para- 
graph pertinent to this matter. " Each year a num- 
ber of lumber camps throughout the state are g^ven 
a supply of reading matter. Boxes are filled with 
books which have been withdrawn from the travel- 
ling libraries for various reasons, and which are in 
readable but short-lived condition, and with popular, 
illustrated magazines from the clearing house. Only 
books of live interest are sent, and these are varied 
to appeal to different tastes. In the past two years 
36 camps have been supplied, and in this way 478 
books and 1159 magazines were distributed." There 
are doubtless many neglected opportunities for this 
sort of benefaction in both city and country. 

• • • 

Linear mbaburembnt applied to literature 
is something novel and a little amusing. Whether 
a certain distinguished man did or did not recentiy 
assert that a shelf five feet long would hold all 
the books needed to impart a liberal education, or 
whether, if he did say this, it was but in a semi- 
jocose mood, is not of supreme importance. That 
this casual seed of suggestion should have produced 
a crop of world's-best-book-lists from numerous 
quarters is what might have been expected. The 
drawing-up of such a list, ruler in hand, is a rather 
fascinating exercise, and not the less so that prob- 
ably no two persons could be found to agree in their 
choice. Nevertheless the shelf might be filled in 
such wise as to leave no room for criticism. No one 
as yet has hit upon the idea, so here it is : Take a 
many-volumed edition of Shakespeare — if one of 
the requisite proportions cannot be found, let it be 
manufactured — and fill therewith your five-foot 
shelf ; and if you have not then five feet of the 
world's very best literature, what have you, one 
would like to know. And if its faithful perusal does 
not liberalize the mind, the reader must be regarded 
as an all but hopeless case. 
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The final woiu> nr literast joubnalibm is, 
it seems, about to be uttered. A Boston publisher 
who (if we maj believe his letter-head) is already 
engaged in issuing no less than six periodicals, de- 
voted to such, seemingly various yet perhaps not 
wholly unrelated subjects as Inebriety, Bridge 
Whist, Occultism, Abnormal Psychology, and Skat, 
finds still some spare moments upon his hands, and 
these he intends to dedicate to a new << bi-monthly 
magazine of Belles Lettres." ^' For fifteen years," 
he teUs us, " I have watched American magazines — 
particularly literary magazines, and I know what will 
interest and what will not." Happy mortal ! An- 
other paragraph in his announcement outlines this 
gloomy picture of conditions just previous to what 
in after years will probably be termed the Taacidean 
Americana period of literary journalism : ^' There 
is no adequate literary review in the country. ' The 
Dial ' is the nearest approach, and that is a list too 
ponderous. Years ago tiiere was ' The Book Buyer ' 
which was excellent, but that was discontinued; 
then there was 'The Critic' and 'The Bookman,' 
neither so interesting as ' The Book Buyer ' but still 
readable, now they are both general magazines." ^ 
That '' list too ponderous " is indeed a heavy indict- 
ment, — though we confess to some haziness regard- 
ing its exact meaning. 

• • • 

Thbifty utilization of literaby matebial 
is one of Mr. J. M. Barrie's virtues, or vices, as 
a writer. When an American lady twitted him 
recently on his tendency to repeat himself in the 
matter of jokes, the novelist-playwright laughed and 
said his nationality was to blame. '' I am a Scot," 
he explained, ''and we Soots abhor waste." He 
then asked his interlocutor if she had ever heard 
of old Saunders Carlyle, who always drank off his 
whiskey to the last drop the very instant it was 
poured out for him. When asked why he gulped 
it down so g^reedfly, the old man replied that he had 
once had his glass knocked over between the filling 
and the drinking. An even better illustration of 
thriftiness than Mr. Barrie's could be adduced in 
the economical but not exactly close-fisted Yankee 
who always took his seat in church near the door, 
where the contribution box in its rounds would 
reach him last, his motive being to lose as little in- 
terest as possible on his donation. 

• • • 

Buffalo's book-readebs appear to appreciate 
their public library, which even the casual visitor 
will remember as one of the best-equipped and most 
active in the country. Its energetic work among 
young readers, in the children's department and in 
the schools, is worthy of notice. The current annual 
report has three full-page illustrations of some of 
our potentially great men and women (scholars, 
writers, scientists, publicists ) of the future engrossed 
in the absorbing occupation of choosing a book, or 
clustering in an eager group over the open pages of 
a favorite volume. The Saturday morning story 
hour is reported to be so popular that the entertain- 



ment often has to be repeated for the benefit of ik 
overflow. But we are assured that " it is far more 
than a pastime for the hour, and is legitimate libnij 
work, which should be gready extended." T)u 
crowded condition of the children's room snggeito 
the providing of an '' intermediate departoirat^for 
a somewhat older class of readers, and it is hoped 
that the experiment may be tried this year. Note- 
worthy and praiseworthy is the BuflEalo children i 
appetite for non-fiction, which embraces foiiy-fiT« 
per cent of their total book-drawings. Thu reeoid 

puts to shame the average book-reading adult 

• • • 

A LITTLE GONFUSiOir OF NAMES, which annnallT 
recurs at about this season, brings forth with like reg- 
ularity the explanation that the Ingersoll lectareship 
at Harvard on " The Immortality of Man" is not is 
memory of the late Colonel Robert G. IngersolL bet 
was founded by Miss Caroline IngersoU in 1893 in 
obedience to the instructions and in the name of her 
deceased father, Greorge G. IngersoU, a Harwd 
graduate. The choice of lecturer, not limited to any 
one denomination or profession, has already fallen 
on men disting^uished in various walks of science and 
literature. This year it was the good fortune of 
those in attendance to hear Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
present his views on the general theme — the exact title 
of his discourse being, " Is Immortality Desirable ?" 
The May number of the " Atlantic *' publishes this 
welcome contribution of a scholarly and origiittl 

thinker on a subject of almost universal interest 

• • • 

An up-to-thb-minutb news service is enjojed 
by the people of that seijii-oriental, one is tempted to 
say semi-somnolent, historic old city on the D^nbe, 
Budapest. The telephone, not the printing-press, 
is made the medium of an almost houriy transniis- 
sion of news items, — stock-quotations, weaAet- 
forecast, parliamentary doings, dosing prices on the 
exchange, extraordinary events, and so on; wfaDe 
toward evening there follows a music prognmnie 
from ca/S or beer-garden, and later the subBcriber 
can enjoy an opera from the Royal Opera Honse or 
Usten to the dialogue of a play that is being fn- 
sented at one of the theatres. And all this the 
fortunate Budapest citizen, reclining at esse in 
dressing-gown and slippers, can obtain for mM 
what the rest of the world pays for its daily pspff* 
There are some things, it appears, tliat the ento" 
prising West can still learn from the effete East 



COMMU NICA TIONS. 

PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY IN POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tn Diai^) 
Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, in a letter printed in Tai 
Dial of April 1, says that he knows of no poetxj n- 
spired .by the civilization of Pennsylvania suitable fo 
his reoently-publLshed anthology entitled <' Poems d 
American History/' 

Years ago I made a collection of historical poeo^ 
from which, from time to time, either by request or otbe^ 
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wise, I have sent selections to compilers of various anthol- 
ogies. It would have given me pleasure to forward to 
Mr. Stevenson, along with other poems relating to the 
history of New Jersey and Pennsylvania and several ref- 
erences to certain private and printed oolleetians, which 
X sent him, a due to a number of poems by poets of wide 
fiaxne called forth by the civilization of Pennsylvania. 
Whether these poems would have proved suitable for 
his eoUeotion would depend I think upon the compiler's 
willingness to throw open that closed shutter of the mind 
which should have looked out upon the broad field of 
Pennsylvania history. It would be strange indeed if 
the colony and commonwealth which led the way in the 
great changes of the criminal law, in religious tolera* 
tion, in the founding of charities and the human uplift 
in so many directions, which early became the American 
centre of literature, law, medicine, and science, and 
within whose borders are the birthplace of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, Valley Forge 
and the battlefields of Brandywine, Grermantown, and 
Gettysburg, had called forth no poetiy suitable for an 
anthology of historical poems. 

The internal evidence supphed by Mr. Stevenson's 
compilation itself raises a doubt as to whether his plea of 
nnfamiliarity with the poetry relating to Pennsylvania 
is entirely frank. Can it be possible, for instance, that 
he did not know of Wordworth's sonnets upon the 
founding of the Episcopacy in the American branch of 
the Church of England and their tribute to Bishop White 
of Pennsylvania, — ** the Saintiy White," Wordsworth 
calls him? The figure of Bishop White is a large one 
in the religious history of America. The founding of 
the Episcopacy was an important historical event, and 
as a poet Wordsworth seems to meet with Mr. Steven- 
son's partial approval For, though these interesting 
sonnets are missing from his book, the accompanying 
sonnets by the same poet, printed side by side with them 
in the poet's works, but relating to the New England 
section of the country, of which the compiler is a native, 
are present. It is difficult to reach any other conclusion 
than that Mr. Stevenson chose the one set of Words- 
worth's sonnets and rejected the other set, and his plea 
of unfamiliarity, therefore, would seem to fall to the 
ground. 

There is another sonnet by Wordsworth addressed 
^To the Pennsylvanias." It mingles praise of Penn 
and the early times with censure of the financial straits 
in which Pennsylvania found herself for a period iij^the 
first half of. the nineteenth century because of her en- 
thusiasm in making canals and other internal improve- 
ments. The historical significance of the sonnet is too 
important to be ignored. Although Mr. Stevenson dis- 
claims familiarity with it, I think he is entitied to the 
benefit of the doubt. 

When Joseph Priestly, the discoverer of oxygen, in 
the year 1794 sought refuge in Pennsylvania from the 
violence of an intolerant English mob, which had pil- 
laged his house and scattered his scientific apparatus, 
another famous English poet, Coleridge, addreissed him 
a sonnet inspired by Priestly's expatriation. It might 
be thought that this sonnet would have interested a 
native of New England because of Dr. Priestly's promi- 
nence as a Unitarian, if for no other reason. 

The Wyoming Massacre inspired still another English 
poet, Thomas Campbell, to write « Grertrude of Wyo- 
ming," inaccurate as to its ornithology and in some other 
respects, but sufficientiy accurate in the spirit of its 
description of the actual massacre. The American poet 



Fitz Greene Halleck also wrote a poem on Wyoming, 
several of his lines showing that there was a greater 
familiarity with Campbell's poem in New York in the 
nineteenth century than there would appear to be in 
Ohio in the twentieth, for Halleck says: 

** Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 
Bven of Campbell's pen hath pictured." 

Byron in '' Don Juan " gives two stanzas to the Penn- 
sylvania poem, but there is no extract from either the 
EngUsh poem or the American poem in << Poems of 
American History." 

Thomas Moore left as a record of his life in Phila- 
delphia, where tradition says he occupied a cottage on 
^e banks of the Schuylkill, a poem which for its bear- 
ing upon social and literary history was as much entitied 
to a place in Mr. Stevenson's book as was Halleck's 
tribute to Drake or many another included in the an- 
thology. 

Of tiie many historical poems relating to Pennsylvania 
only a very few, and most of these of minor historical 
significance, are to be found in « Poems of American 
History." Buchanan Read's « The Treaty Ehn," cele- 
brating Penn's fiunous treaty with the Indians, ''the 
treaty never sworn to and never broken," is missing. So 
is the same author's spirited description of the cele- 
brated *' Meschianza," the entertainment given in Phil- 
adelphia during the British occupation, for which Major 
Andre acted as a designer. Absent, too, is any extract 
from Grcorge H. Boker's patriotic poem delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Hairard in 1865. Bayard 
Taylor's poem on the battle of Brandywine is missing. 
A half dozen poems on Bennington are g^ven, but there 
is room for only one relating to that spot of holy ground 
of which the orator said " Lips in every language have 
lisped the name of Valley Forge." 

From the fields of his local preference Mr. Stevenson 
has garnered with care and enthusiasm. He appears to 
have rushed through Pennsylvania history in an auto- 
mobile driven beyond the speed limit, seeing littie beyond 
his own roadway. 

Mr. Stevenson's suggestion that Whittier's poem 
« The Pennsylvania Pilgrim " was too long for his pur- 
pose is not warranted by the brevity of the lofty address 
to posterity by Francis Daniel Plutorius written in 1688, 
which consists of twenty-three lines. Whittier's poem 
readily lends itself to the making of such extracts as the 
compiler took from long New England poems. More- 
over, Whittier wrote many short poems inspired by 
Pennsylvania civilization. One of the best of them, one 
of the best short poems the Quaker poet ever wrote, is 
his ** Hymn of the Dunkers," in which, while historical 
fact is reflected in verse with unusual art, the poet made 
unwitting return for the service rendered by one of the 
Brethren to the Continental Congress in translating at 
their request the Declaration of Independence into most 
of the languages of Europe. 

Charles Godfrey Lehud of Philadelphia says that his 
inimitable creation, «< Hans Breitmann," was suggested 
by a trooper of a Pennsylvania cavalry regiment. In the 
Breitmann ballads Leland preserved with humor, phil- 
osophy, learning, and spirit an interesting phase of civil 
war life. The reader not unnaturally asks, why is then 
given the ballad about Dawes and nothing from Breit- 
mann? If we assume that Mr. Stevenson's book has 
some other purpose than that implied by the title, even 
if his compilation were primarily intended for use in 
schools such purpose makes even more noticeable the 
omission of Leland's poem beginning: 
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** One day when I was on the march 
In eighteen hundred and slzty-three. 
The very day when General Meade 
Was driving Gteneral Lee 
Before him out of Maryland.'* 

The poem desoribes Leland's visit, while on the maroh 
from Gettysburg, to an empty schoolhouse, where a Con- 
federate on the advance into Pennsylvania, had written 
a boasting sentence upon the blackboard. Under it 
l4sl«id iiMcribed » witty I..tin phrwe, and 

" No donbt it pleased the schoolmaster 
When he returned again." 

This poem would seem to be one of special interest to 
young people still engaged in school work. 

Mr. Stevenson's explanation of certain irregularities 
in his book does not call for extended comment. The 
term ** Federals " was applied to the Northern troops by 
the Southern people and their European friends. The 
Northern soldiers were fighting for the preservation of 
the union; they called themselves Union soldiers, and 
they have not since ceased to prefer the term chosen by 
themselves to the one conferred upon them by their 
opponents. The citation of authority for the errors of 
the note upon the ballad, « Keenan's Charge," will not 
greatly impress anyone familiar with Civil War history. 

As has been indicated, an anthology of bulk and 
poetic excellence could readily be compiled from the 
historical poems inspired by Pennsylvania civilization 
said by Mr. Stevenson to be unknown to him. 

Isaac K Penmypackek. 

Hadd<n\fi€ld, N. J., April gO, 1909, 



EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 
(To the Editor of Thb Diajl.) 

Your discussion of « Home Rule and Public Educa- 
tion," in The Dial of April 16, is an interesting and 
hopeful sign of these entirely too material times. When 
you say that " it has been the recognized duty of the 
State to see that the means of education are provided 
for its youthful citizens," you state what cannot be suc- 
cessfully controverted. But if you were to add that this 
<< recognized duty" has always been religiously dis- 
charged, you would find a large army of dissenters. 
The truth of the matter is that the <* duty " has been too 
often transferred to << the local community," and this, in 
turn, refuses '< the needed financial support." While 
the principle is well fixed in our American institutions, 
its practical workings have not met the expectations of 
those who firmly adhere to the belief that, in a repre- 
sentative government, the only true education is that 
which is furnished by the State. All others are par- 
tial, one-sided, and incomplete. So, when ^ou assert 
that ** education is the function of the State, not of the 
county, or town, because it is a matter too essential to 
the oonunon welfare to be left to the caprice of the 
locality," I feel like exclaiming: Amen and Amen I For 
in that you have stated what ought to be conceded uni- 
versally, but which many well-meaning citizens have yet 
to appreciate. Nevertheless, the emphasis which you 
give to public education as a State function is well put 
and is greatly needed in this country at this very moment. 
As a school officer, I have seen the need of constant 
repetition of this important and valuable truth. Indeed, 
it cannot be brought home to the individual and the 
community too often. Duane Mowry. 

MUwaukee, Wis., April gS, 1909. 
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Th£ Carl.tl.s- Welsh Ix>vs-IjSttebs.* 



In view of Carlyle's vehemently expressed 
desire that the sanctities of his domestic life 
should never be pro&med by biographer's pen, 
it is a carious freak of destmy that has caused 
his marital relations and all his home privacies 
to be more minutely and relentlessly pried into 
and laid open and publicly discussed than those 
of almost any other famous personage in the 
world's histoiy. And in all this peeking and 
prying and gossiping there has necessarily been 
more than a little of misrepresentation, of inno- 
endo, and even of scandal, until by this tine 
the public ought to be in that reactionary mood 
which will make acceptable and easily credibk 
a saner, soberer, less sensationally dramatic 
presentment of the gifted dyspeptic and his 
talented wife in their mutual relations and their 
daily life. 

It is largely in the hope of righting past 
wrongs — wrongs that he lays primarily at the 
door of Carlyle's biographer — that Mr. Alex- 
ander Carlyle now publishes, in approximate 
completeness, *^The Love Letters of Thomai 
Carlyle and Jane Welsh," in two volumes mii- 
form with the '* New Letters," which he has 
already edited from the pens of both. Of this 
pre-matrimonial correspondence, which Carlyle 
expressly wished to remain unpublished^ the 
editor writes in his preface : '^ The holy of 
holies having been sacrilegiously forced, dese^ 
crated, and poUuted, and its sacred relics de- 
faced, besmirched, and held up to ridicule, any 
further intrusion therein — for the purpose d 
cleansing and admitting the purifying air and 
light of heaven — can now be att^ded, in the 
long run, by nothing but good results." His 
present task, therefore, is but a continuation 
and, one may hope, a completion of what vas 
begun in the earlier publication of the caiefnQj 
annotated "New Letters," — the correcting, 
namely, of false reports, and the silencing of 
mischievous gossip. Li characteristic style k 
vents a littie of his bottied-up wrath upon po(ff 
Froude and his unspeakable Froudaeities. To 
some of us in whose veins there runs no drop 
of Carlyle blood it almost seems as if thai 
strangely irresponsible but highly entertaining, 
even inspiring, writer of biography and histoiy 
had already been sufficientiy casti gated f or j 

* Thb Lovb-Lbttbbs op Thomas CABLTiiS and Jaxi Wntf* 
Edited by Alexander Carlyle, M.A. In two Tolnmet. nia«tnt(^ 
New York : John Lane CX>. 
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sins and might by this time be suffered to rest 
in peace as tibe helpless victim of unaccountable 
prepossessions and fixed ideas. 

Let us now dip into the letters themselves 
and allow them to tell their own story. Only 
four days after his first call, under Irving's 
escort, on Mrs. Welsh and her daughter at 
Haddington, young Carlyle wrote his opening 
letter, in semi-sentimental vein, to the owner of 
the bright eyes that seem to have pierced his 
armor at the very first glance. Amorous impet- 
uosity on his part, and maidenly reserve amount- 
ing even to coldness and severity on hers, are, 
naturally enough, plainly in evidence in the first 
few letters. But the suitor was not so blinded 
by his passion as to fail to perceive that a 
woman's No is not always to be literally inter- 
preted. Chilly silence and harsh rebuffs did not 
discourage him ; and before the first eighteen 
months of the five years' wooing were over, the 
two had arrived at a more than friendly footing, 
and thenceforward there was little but smooth- 
ness to the course of their true love. A few 
sentences from Miss Welsh's third letter must 
here be quoted. After thanking her corre- 
spondent for a book he had sent her, the writer 
proceeds: 

** I have moreover read your Letter. For it 1 do not 
thank you. It afforded me neither pleaanre nor amuse- 
ment. Indeed, my Friend, this Letter of yours has, to 
my mind, more than one fault. I do not allude to its 
being egotistical. To speak of oneself is, they say, a 
privilege of Friendship. . . . But there is about it an 
air of levity which I dislike; which seems to me to form 
an unnatund union with the other qualities of your head 
and heart, and to be ill-timed in treating of a subject to 
you the most important of all subjects — your own 
Destiny. . . . Besides this there is about your Letter a 
mystery which I detest. It is so full of meaning words 
underlined; meaning sentences half-finished; meaning 
blanks with notes of admiration; and meaning quotations 
from foreign languages, that really in this abundance of 
meaning it seems to indicate, I am somewhat at a loss 
to discover what you would be at. I know how you will 
excuse yourself on this score: You will say that you 
knew my Mother would see your Letter; and that, of 
course, you cared not to what difficultieB 1 as Interpreter 
might be subjected, so that you got your feelings toward 
me expressed. Now Sir, once for all, I beg you to 
understand that I dislike as much as my Mother dis- 
approves your somewhat too ardent expressions of 
Friendship towards me; and that if you cannot write 
to me as to a man who feels a deep interest in your 
welfare, who admires your talents, respects your virtues, 
and for the sake of these has often, — perhaps too often, 
overlooked your faults; — if you cannot write to me as 
if — as if yon were married, you need never waste ink 
or paper on me more." 

Let US now see in what temper the rebuked 
lover replies to this. He shows himself pos- 
sessed of a certain sel£-respecting good-nature 



that iB not easUy ruffled. His letter begins m 

follows : 

*' 1 have read your Letter over and over; and ad- 
mired the talent displayed in it not a little. I have a 
small, exceedingly small vein of satire myself: but there 
is no need to conjecture whether it would serve to de- 
fend me in the present instance: you know well enough 
I dare not try. It was once reckoned generous, I be- 
lieve, to ' crush the haughty, but spare those who cannot 
resist '; — however I do not complain. This conflict of 
sarcasms can hardly gratify or punish any very noble 
feeling in either you or me; and I am content to have 
my vanity humbled since you wish it so." 

Pass on now to a date less than two years 

later, and mark the tone in which the once 

haughtily reserved damsel meets her wooer's 

advances. The letter is dated '^ Hell [meaning 

Templand, the home of the writer's maternal 

grandfather], 19th August [1823]," and begins 

in this delightfully cordial fashion : 

« Your last Letter was especially welcome: it came 
in a lucky moment. I had just been (or fancied I had 
been) most barbarously dealt with, and was ready to 
hang or drown myself in good earnest; but the sight of 
your handwriting can cheat me out of ill-humour at any 
time; it always presents so many delightful images, and 
excites so many delightful expectations! Oh, you have 
no notion how great a blessing our correspondence is to 
me I When I am vexed, I write my grievances to you; 
and the assurance I have that your next Letter will bring 
me consolation, already consoles me. And then, when 
your Letter comes — when it repeats to me that One 
in the world loves me — will love me ever, ever, — and 
tells me more boldly than Hope, that my future may yet 
be glorious and happy, there is no obstacle I do not feel 
prepared to meet and conquer. I owe you much I feel- 
ings and sentiments that ennoble my character, that 
give dignity, interest and enjoyment to my life. In 
return, I can only love you, and that I do, from the 
bottom of my heart.** 

To balance this extract a paragraph must be 
quoted from Carlyle's last letter to Miss Welsh 
The first sentence, as a footnote explains, has a 
double allusion, — first, to Swift's article en- 
titled ^^ The last Speech and dying Words of 
Ebenezer Elliston," and, secondly, to the old 
ballad called *^ The Unfortunate Miss Bailey." 
This, then, is the self-congratulatory tone in 
which the soon-to-be-married man begins : 

« < The Last Speech and marrying words of that un- 
fortunate young woman Jane Baillie Welshy^ 1 received 
on Friday morning; and truly a most delightful and 
swan-like melody was in them; a tenderness and warm 
devoted trust, worthy of such a maiden bidding farewell 
to the (unmarried) £arth, of which she was Qie fairest 
ornament. Dear little Child! How is it that I have 
deserved thee; deserved a purer and nobler heart than 
falls to the lot of millions? I swear I will love thee 
with my whole heart, and think my life well spent if it 
can m&ke thine happy." 

Where, all this time, some may ask, has 
Edward Irving been keeping himself, and what 
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are liis feelings for Miss Welsh and hers for him 
throughout this courtship? It will surprise 
most readers to be assured by the editor that, as 
to any alleged attachment between the young 
lady and her former teacher, there is, in collo- 
quial phrase, ^^ nothing in it.' * And in Appendix 
B, Note Three, twen^-five pages of fine print 
are devoted to demolishing the Irving- Welsh 
love legend. A pre-Carlylean love affair there 
does appear to have been ; but the object of 
Jane's girlish affection was not Irving, but one 
George Rennie, who, manifestly unworthy of, 
and perhaps unconscious of, the young maiden's 
favor, took himself unceremoniously off the scene 
and became lost to fame. Irving seems to have 
cherished an elder-brotherly regard for his 
former pupil, and to have been interested, as a 
minister of religion, in her soul's welfare ; but 
the evidence adduced by the editor certainly 
undermines the romantic fable of the insuper- 
able obstacle (in the shape of the woman Irving 
eventually did marry) to the union of two break- 
ing hearts. Proof is offered, from Mrs. OU- 
phant's pen, of the entire harmony and happiness 
prevailing in Mr. and Mrs. Irving's relations to 
each other. But who can read a woman's 
heart ? Whether Jane Welsh ever felt senti- 
mentally inclined toward her talented and attrac- 
tive teacher — and such a feeling would have 
been no more than natural, perhaps almost 
inevitable at her age and in her seclusion from 
much other society — or, indeed, whether Irving 
ever conceived a tender affection for his pupil, 
who at their first meeting was little more than 
half his age, no one can now pronounce with 
certainty ; nor does it much matter how the case 
stood. There is at most but very slight foun- 
dation for the elaborate superstructure that has 
been built up concerning these two and their 
alleged desperate fondness for each other. 

To an impartial reader these love letters 
must strengthen the impression already pro- 
duced by the post-nuptial correspondence of 
their writers, — an impression of a deep and last- 
ing attachment between two somewhat similarly 
gifted, and perhaps for that reason somewhat 
mutually incompatible, natures. A more pla- 
cidly humdrum domestic existence would un- 
doubtedly have been theirs if each had chosen 
a mate constitutionally adapted to undergo, with- 
out irritant friction, daily contact with his or her 
angularities and asperities. But in a world of 
only approximately perfect adjustments theirs 
is to be regarded as a far from unhappy union, 
and one whose history mankind will long take 
pleasure in reading. 



The two volumes contain one hundred and 
seventy-six letters and ninety pages of app^ded 
matter, including seventeen poems, chiefly by 
"T. C." and "J. W." Especially inter^ 
is it to note the early appearance and the increas- 
ing prominence of those distinctive features tkt 
place the letters of both Carlyle and his wife 
among the very best that literature contains. 
No uncertain or tedious scrawl ever comes fnim 
their pens ; but from the first they write vith 
a mastery of their medium, a command of vigor. 
ous and vivid English, that is a source of unM- 
ing delight. The many illustrations and tk 
abundant footnotes and full index are all that 
one could desire for so important a work. If 
the last word has not now been said on tke 
relations of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle to each other, 
the fault is not Mr. Alexander Carlyle's. 

Pebct F. Bicknell. 



Psychology and Psychotherapy.* 

How shall a knowledge of our mental nature 
contribute to the efficiency and worth of the life 
of high purpose which our ideals commend? 
That is the dominant, though not the exdusiTe, 
problem of applied psychology. The parallelism 
of the two streams of human interest thus sug- 
gested is historically and actually more conspic- 
uous than their bond of connection ; and the 
manner of portraying this underlying affiliatioD 
commits the psychologist to a fundamental 
aspect of his profession. The issue appears in 
every field of human endeavor in which the 
commendable is to be separated from the unde- 
sirable, the socially fit firom the socially unfit 
Morality, education, hygiene, art, literature, and 
religion, the industrial pursuits and the political 
welfare, are affected by the trend and temper of 
the attitude that is reached and made effeetiTe. 
The result becomes the contribution of psy* 
chology to the philosophy of life. 

No more concrete and valuable application of 
the larger problem appears on the vista of oor 
present interests than that which affects the atti- 
tude toward the maintenance of human health, 
which means sanity; and Professor Miinste^ 
berg's book entitled " Psychotherapy " finds its 
significance as a worthy and wholesome inflow 
ence to this end. The term ^^ psyehothersr 
pontics " has found popular currency, but ^ 
meaning that we attach to it makes of it either 
dross or gold. The genuine and the counterfeit 

* PsYOHOTHBBAPT. Bj Hiigo Munsterboiv. ProfcMor d FO- 
oholocy in Harratd Unirentty . New York : UottBi, Tud A 0& 
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circulate with almost equal acoeptanoe ; and it 
is the business of those professing some expert- 
ness in this complex fidd to furnish the ready 
means for their intelligent discrimination. It 
is far more important that this shall be done, 
than that we shall at once reach a consensus in 
regard to how it shall be done, or whose busi- 
ness primarily it is to do it. Professor Miin- 
sterberg s contribution consists of three logically 
arranged steps : the first setting forth the man- 
ner of eonnection between the doctrines and 
findings of psychology and the utilization of 
the mental influences in the relief of disabilities 
and impediments ; the second furnishing some 
living pictures of these influences in action ; the 
third presenting the manner in which principle 
and procedure affect the interests of the physi- 
cian, the minister, the psychologist, and the 
public. 

It may be questioned whether the layman (to 
whom the voliune is addressed) will derive any 
very direct benefit from the reading of the in- 
troductory presentation ; and he has tiie author's 
frank permission to skip it. Yet even if he 
reads casually, he is likely to gather that the 
determination of the relations of body and mind 
is a very intricate and evasive task, — an impres- 
sion that may render him less susceptible if not 
wholly immune to the assertive and aggressive 
advances of the impatient practitioner of what- 
ever "ism" or "pathy." The central theme 
that the causal point of view — which is psy- 
chology's along with her sister sciences — muist 
be held apart from the purposive, which is the 
attitude of ethics, religion, and the ideals of life, 
commands consent but not conviction. And as 
the reader becomes interested in the account of 
cases cured, the manner of their treatment, and 
in the practical bearings of this therapy in the 
actual situations of life, he cannot see that these 
appear more comprehensive to his understanding 
from any belief or scepticism of the aforesaid 
principles. Indeed, the whole may be read as 
in apologia for the author's former disavowal 
that psychology has much of a message for edu- 
cation or the practical arts of life. 

To achieve a rational attitude toward the 
psychic ministrations of a mind diseased seems 
no easy matter, so entangled is the subject with 
prejudices, dubious practices, and theories which 
are not dubious but conspicuously perverted. 
Tins \a the field in which materialism (a term 
by which to condemn) and idealism (an epithet 
of disparagement) seem determined to quarrel 
at every encounter, when indeed they can be 
persuaded to enter a common arena. The one 



irritably asks why the body should be com- 
plicated by a mind, and tJie other's disdain 
cannot understand why the mind should be 
handicapped with a body. The modem varieties 
of the latter type of ignoring the obvious has 
certainly led to the most elaborate nonsense to 
which pLticaUy-ndnded individuals ever sacri- 
ficed time or dollars. The former is a much 
more modest prejudice, an uneasiness in the 
presence of mental symptoms and mental 
methods of treatment, as of things irr^ular, 
untrustworthy, and obscure. To the one, mind 
can move mountains ; and the other tries this 
motive power only with hesitation and reserva- 
tion on mole hills. The rational use of mental 
infiuences on the ills that fiesh — or is is mind? 
— is heir to is neither a miracle nor a revelation. 
It is a legitimate outcome of legitimate study ; 
and it is high time that in the judgment of 
fair-minded men, the bar sinister of its ancient 
pedigree (and may one add, of its bastard 
descendants ?) should be ignored. The grudg- 
ing scepticism of the physician is as mispLioed, 
though very differently motived, as the Lent! 
ical ^prop^dism of ^the drugless, matterless, 
bodyless healers. 

It is not necessary for those who endorse 
Professor Miinsterberg's intermediary point of 
view, to endorse even this in its details, or to 
have an opinion favorable or otherwise upon his 
own treatment of his own cases. If sympa^ 
thetically inclined, they will recognize that as a 
professor of psychology, who is also by training 
a doctor of m4cine%t not a practitioner, h! 
has been willing to bend his interests and his 
expertness to the relief of some selected cases. 
There is no obligation or intent to convert the 
psychological laboratory into a clinic ; and the 
recorded opinion of the volume is against such 
procedure. The position consistently adhered 
to is that the field of practice belongs by war- 
rant of training and profession to the medical 
man ; and that the psychologist, like the minis- 
ter, is a coadjutor, — though summoned for very 
different reasons and occasions. The evidence 
that psychic measures are effective in the treat- 
ment of disease is extensive and convincing. 
That it is particularly effective in that inesti- 
mably vast and important mass of disabilities, 
inefficiencies, and impediments of mental origin, 
that wreck as many lives and cause as much 
havoc and agony as the minor ravages of 
microbes or the obvious crippling of detectable 
injury, is equally clearly spread upon the min- 
utes of every observing physician's case-book. 
Accepting its utility and wise applicability, we 
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are prepared to find a modus vivendi for itn 
step-by-step introduction into the practical con- 
cerns of modem life. 

On the medical side the moral is obvious. 
The psychologist, if his interests do not happen 
to turn him that way, need not be a practitioner ; 
but the practitioner should be something of a 
psychologbt. And, moreover, he should be just 
that kind of psychologist who has an insight into 
the minor psychic failings of a complex but very 
prevalent humanity. He may, if he is crowded 
in his preparation, know only enough of insanity 
and the larger abnormalities to recognize them, 
and turn them over to a proper specialist ; but 
the lesser disabilities, like the poor, he will 
always have with him. If he wishes to serve 
his patients with the full equipment oi modem 
resources, his quiver should be as well provided 
with psychic shafts as with the keen-cutting or 
drugged points of his ominous black bag. For 
the parties of the other part argument will avail 
little. Psychology is as hopeless to provide an 
antidote for quacks as for their dupes ; and few 
of either kidney present themselves without a 
letter of recommendation, which they have some- 
how extracted (or forged) from that abused and 
complacent scion of learning. But a word must 
be said in regard to an alliance of most worthy 
intent, now incorporated in what is known as 
the *^ Emmanuel movement." At best this is 
but a passing phase of a larger interest. Other 
and better modes of providing for this service 
are certain to be developed. Professor Miin- 
sterberg takes the commendable position that 
the minister's mode of appeal should be utilized 
with discretion when it is needed as a therapeu- 
tic aid ; but that the latter's usurpation of the 
medical man's function is unwise, is dangerous, 
and cannot be supported by the arguments that 
enforce the psychologist's cooperation and 
{^dance. 

But physician, minister, and psychologist 
alike, directly or indirectly, have an obligation 
to serve the sanity of the community ; and a 
right and rational understanding of what psy- 
chology means, and what the psychologist's pur- 
poses are, is as essential to these professions as 
it is to the integrity of just those phases of the 
public sanity that are to-day most affected by 
pseudo-scientific f olderol about the subconscious 
mind, and psychic waves, and new thought, and 
other disguise of old superstition. It is, in brief, 
because psychology desires to minister to prac- 
tical needs, and is in a position to perform a 
modest service ; and because, whether willing or 
unwilling, psychology is certain to have her name 



taken in vain in support of measures which she 
knows not of ; and because the practical desb 
to shake off this mortal coil of pain and disa- 
bility is amongst the most urgent of all mxAm 
for die study of mind and the things of earth and 
heaven, that the right understanding of the rda- 
tions of psychology and healing becomes a matter 
of public concern. The dominant temper and 
central bearing of Professor Munsterberg's work 
is a contribution to that desirable end. 

Joseph Jastbow. 



liOBENZO THB MAGNIFICBNT, AND 

His Time.* 

Lorenzo de Medici has been so favorite a tope 
with writers of both history and literature, thata 
new work on the subject must lay claim to some 
special merit to justify its appearance. Mr. 
Horsbunrh fully meets this condition : hifl life 
of LoSL dJ Magnificent oocupie. a very 
umque position, and deserves a hearty welcome 
not only from tiie general student of the Italian 
Benaissance but from the specialist in Floien- 
tine history as well. Of the previous litentore 
on the subject, only three works can lay claim 
to adequate treatment — Boeooe*s life, Voo 
Beumont's elaborate work, and Armstrong's 
monograph. Boscoe's book, written nearly a 
century ago, is obviously not abreast of modem 
scholarship ; Von Beumont's work, though htsed 
on diligent study and careful research, is de- 
signed rather for reference than for general 
reading, while the English version is written m 
such a style as to make consecutive reading im- 
possible ; Armstrong's scholarly work is ideal 
as far as it goes, but it makes no attempt to 
portray all the phases of Lorenzo's many-sided 
activities. 

Even the briefest perusal of Mr. Horsbnigh's 
work, discloses a ripe scholarship combined with 
a high degree of appreciation of the requirements 
of his task. Williin the compass of five hon- 
dred pages he has given us a complete portrai- 
ture of his hero from every point of view, and 
has also sketched a vivid picture of Florentine 
history during the fifteenth century. Lorenzo as 
statesman, diplomatist, patron of art and letteis, 
humanist, author, — every side of this marvd- 
lous man receives adequate and in some cases 
original treatment. 

Mr. Horsburgh is frankly an admirer d 
Lorenzo, and is anxious to present hi s herojfl 

'LoRBNzo THB BiAomFiOBHT, ftod FloreBoe In hat Golds 
Age, By E. L. 8. Honboxsh. B.A. New York : O. P. PntaiB^ 
Soni. 
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the best poflsible light ; m fact, one might almoBt 
consider his work an apology for the whole 
Medician r6gime. This attitude, a result of 
sympathetic appreciation, rather than strict his- 
torical criticism, appears most prominently in 
the chapters on Lorenzo's methods of govern- 
ment. The author rejects absolutely the view 
that Liorenzo was a cold and calculating tyrant 
who had deliberately set hiiwHftlf to destroy 
the liberties of a free republic. Lorenzo, he 
declares, was invested with his power by the 
voluntary act of the ruling class of Florentine 
citizens ; he slipped naturally into the place 
prepared for him by lus grandfather, Cosimo. 
Moreover, no other course was left open to him ; 
such was his wealth, his influence, and his repu- 
tation, that if he was to be a public man he must 
be first or nowhere : the Medici once removed, 
the rule of the Albizzi or Pazzi would inevitably 
follow. The Florentines, thinks Mr. Hors- 
burgh, had not only lost their capacity of self- 
government, but a thorough-going republican 
regime would have been a fatal ailachronism. 
Florence was surrounded by a cordon of unscru- 
puloos and grasping neighbors, and an abso- 
lutism in some form must stand between her 
and destn\ction. Hence in the establishment 
of his personal government Lorenzo has ample 
justification on the grounds both of practical 
necessity and patriotic duty. While advancing 
the fortunes of lus own house, he was performing 
an inestimable service to the State as well. 

Assuming, then, that the government of the 
Medici was a logical necessity, the author goes 
on to show how well Lorenzo acquitted himself 
of his task. And in truth the problems to be 
faced were no easy ones. The Florentines 
must be accustomed to a veiled despotism while 
their vanity was to be flattered by idl the exter- 
nal trappings of republicanism. Florence must 
wax powerful and prosperous by the mainten- 
nance of a nicely adjusted balance of power 
within Italy, and above all no pretext must be 
given for foreign interventions from beyond the 
Alps. These were but a few of the many diffi- 
culties which Lorenzo met and overcame. 

It is entirely beside the mark to upbraid 
Lorenzo with sordid manipulation of political 
machinery or unblushing bestowal of state 
offices, of finesse and corruption. Such things 
were the inevitable result of Lorenzo's anom- 
alous position, of trying to maintain the delusion 
of freedom while exercising the powers of an 
autocrat. With the aid of these considerations, 
the author boldly grapples with the various 
charges that have been made against Lorenzo's 



system of government. The most damaging of 
tliese accusations is the alleged appropriation of 
public funds for private uses. Mr. Horsburgh 
rightly considers this the crux of the whole 
question ; if he can explain away this charge, 
^e rehabilitation of Lorenzo will be complete. 
After emphasizing again the desire, of the 
Florentines to enjoy all the luxury and advan- 
tage of a monarchy without paying for it, and 
without providing the machmery for its main- 
tenance, he adds : 

« In modem raonarchiesy a Ciyil List, amply sufficient 
for the dignity and needs of the monarch, ia provided 
at the expense of the public revenne. In Florence, 
Lorenzo's anomalous position as a private citizen, some- 
how invested with the dignity of Head of the State, 
produced a corresponding financial anomaly. In all 
State ceremonial he was required to take the lead. He 
was expected, as a matter of course, to entertain splen- 
didly royal or distingpiished visitors who came to Flor- 
ence for their pleasure or diplomatic business. No 
aUowances from the public funds were made to him for 
these purposes. It was at his own expense that he was 
required to perform absolutely necessary public services. 
When, therefore, he struck a balance between what the 
State owed to him, and what he owed to the State, it 
was not unnatural that he should conclude that the debt 
was not all on one side; that if there was little discrim- 
ination on the one part there need not be very much 
discrimination on the other. The fact is that Lorenzo 
is so modem, he is so nearly in touch with the thought 
and standards of to-day that we almost instinctively 
judge him from the point of view of to-day. We apply 
to him an ideal of conduct which we should never dream 
of applying to Tudors, or even to Bourbons. . . . 
Critics of Lorenzo are constantly forgetful of the con- 
ditions of government and life which existed in his day. 
It is the highest testimony to the real greatness of 
Lorenzo that he should be so judged — that we are not 
content to palliate in him faults which in other rulers 
of the time we readily condone. Lorenzo Lb one of the 
few men in history for whom the world has never been 
ready to admit the extenuating plea of circumstances 
and environment. It is instinctively felt that he had 
the higher light, and that where he sinned, he sinned 
against that light." 

It would be an injustice to Mr. Horsburgh to 
limit this brief review to those portions of his 
work dealing with Lorenzo's government. Other 
chapters, though less original in treatment, are 
extremely interesting. The section devoted to 
the Pazzi conspiracy — that all but successful 
attempt of the disgruntled Pazzi nobles, abetted 
by Pope Sixtus IV., to assassinate Lorenzo and 
his brother in the Duomo of Florence — reads 
more like a romance than sober history. The 
chapter describing Lorenzo's last days also has 
a distinct historical value. Mr. Horsburgh 
rightly rejects the traditional account found in 
most of tibe biographies of Savonarola, that 
Lorenzo died unshriven owing to the impossible 
conditions imposed by the uncompromising 
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Dominican monk. The last hours of the great 
Medici were spent with his friends Poliziano 
and Pico della Mirandola, and he passed away 
in the bosom of the Church. 

Mr. Horsburgh's work is a distinct contribu- 
tion to Italian literature and humanism, as well 
as to Florentine lustoiy. After briefly but 
clearly indicating Lorenzo's relation to the 
Benaissance, the author devotes some sixty 
pages to Lorenzo as poet and writer. At first 
sight it would seem as if Mr. Horsburgh could 
glean but little after so full a harvest had been 
reaped by such specialists as Symonds and 
Gaspary ; but here again a well-worn subject is 
enlivened by distinct originality of treatment. 
The sonnets, lyrics, miracle plays, dance songs, 
the Canti Cama8ciale8ch% are all passed in 
review. And in his analysis and appreciation 
of Lorenzo's prose commentary to his sonnets, 
and the satirical poem of Nenda da Barberino^ 
Mr. Horsburgh has rendered the student of 
Italian literature a genuine service ; as far 
as I am aware, the Commentario has never 
before received treatment commensurate with 
its importance. 

One lays down the work of Mr. Horsburgh 
with a feeling that one has read a book distincdy 
worth while. Had the author made his work 
a little less popular in tone, and supplied it with 
critical footnotes, citations from contemporary 
authorities, and voluminous appendices, it might 
not fear comparison with such classics in their 
field as Villari's biographies of Savonarola and 
Machiavelli. But tibe general reader will not 
regret the absence of this critical apparatus, 
especially as its place is taken by a series of 
excellent illustrations drawn from the Florentine 
art of the period. p, ^, Maktin. 



Thje Sbarch fob What Is Closb 

AT Hand.* 

Many who have got away from M. Maeterlinck 
in the last few years, or £rom whom he has got 
away, will be glad to get back to him by way of 
'' The Blue Bird." There were those who had 
read with a curious delight the strange little 
early pieces, the romantic dream-fantasias like 
<* P^Uias et M^lisande," and the more definite 
adventure of ^^ Monna Vanna," who did not 
readily follow him in his studies on bees and 
flowers, or on social justice and social reform. 
Here, however, the merely light-minded will 

* Tbb Blvb Bi&d. a Fairy Plaj In Five Acts. By Maorioe 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattoe. 
New York: Dodd, Mead A Ck>. 



again find something of that which they enjojd 
a long time ago. 

** Tbe Blue Bird " is certainly a very channing 
piece. I do not know whether it has been acted, 
or if so how it succeeded upon the stage, bat 
certainly as we have it in the book (exceUentlT 
translated by Mr. de Mattos, as are manjotlKr 
of Maeterlinck's books), it makes as real and u 
intense an impression as did any of M. Maet^- 
linck's earlier successes. It is true it appears 
to us under the guise of a slight, a trivial pieoe. 
a fairy play, something perhaps for the cbildiicD 
at Christmas-time. But of course we understand 
that a man need not become serious, need notbe 
in deadly earnest, in order to do something worth 
doing. '^ Peter Pan," for instance, is a slight 
child's play, but it misses only by a little being 
a very wonderful and beautiful piece. And so, 
on the other hand, many plays much more serious 
and much more important in form and topic thn 
" Peter Pan " or ** The Blue Bird " become, with 
all their serious importance, things that nobodj 
can bear to see or read a second time — perbaps 
not even a first. 

Of course a faity play is rather after our 
earlier idea of M. Maeterlinck, — not that his 
earlier plays were fairy plays, but they had 
a certain independence of ordinary conditatms 
(most of them) that was much the same thing. 
A fairy play will permit all sorts of dnunatie 
conveniences, but then so did many of M. Maeter- 
linck's earlier plays. This play, however, is freer 
than were they ; M. Maeterlinck perhaps has 
not in mind so much of dramatic theory as in 
earlier days. It is also fuller of thought, perhaps 
because, not having certain definite ideas to 
express, M. Maeterlinck is the better able to 
express the wealth of ideas on things in general 
which the last few years have brought him. 

Certainly the main idea is not profoand. 
Two children are sent by the Fairy B^rylune 
to search for the Blue Bird which her little 
daughter wants. They seek in all manner of 
strange places and return to find the Blue Biid 
in their own backyard. It is not on any such 
main idea (how often has that particular one 
been presented to us) that the pky depends, to 
on the opportunity which such a theme gives tbe 
author for suggestive and subtle remarb and 
analogies. 'Ebe children start off acoompazued 
by the Dog and the Cat, by Bread and SngVi 
and by Light. It is very possible, of cooffc 
that with a heavier hand all this would simptr 
be conventional and stupid; but with M- 
Maeterlinck it is full of genius, evinced in the 
first frantic leaps and jumps of the Dog, bw 
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the self-considering ceremonioosness of tiie Cat. 
We see at once that we have here no lay fienues 
presented merely to point a moral and^adSTa 
tale, but real creations, real dog and cat. With 
such companions the children set out. The boy 
wears a green hat with a shining diamond in 
the cockade : turn it and one sees '^ into the life 
of things." And first they come to the Land 
of Memory, where are the dead who pass the 
days in peaceful sleep except whm we remember 
them ; and here they rouse their old Granny, 
and old Graffer Tyl their grandfather, and their 
little brothers and sisters. *^ Yes, we get plenty 
of sleep, while waiting for a thought of the 
Living to come and wake us," says Gaffer Tyl. 
^^ Ah, it is good to sleep when life is done. But 
it is pleasant also to wake up from time to time." 
Then they come to the Palace of Night, still 
searching for the Blue Bird. They are led on by 
Light. The Cat runs on ahead (familiar with 
the region) to warn Night that Man is getting 
at the secrets of things. The Cat is a conspir- 
ator, but the Dog is a great galloping friend. 
So the children wish to look in Night's closets, 
searching for the Blue Bird. Poor Night I She 
has but few terrors left, — a few poor Ghosts 
and Sicknesses. Then to the Forest among the 
Trees ; and here again the Cat would betray the 
children, — children as they are of the old wood- 
cutter. And here the Trees and the Animals 
would overpower the children, judge them, and 
put them to death. But the Man single-handed 
is too much for Nature. And then they come 
to the Grraveyard, to ask of the dead who lie 
there about the Blue Bird ; and as twelve o'clock 
soimds there rises from the gaping tombs a sort 
of evanescent mist, but there are no dead. And 
then they come to the Kingdom of the Future, 
where live those who are to be bom in days to 
come, children with all sorts of things that they 
are to bring to earth, — inventions, crimes, and 
other wonders. But still no Blue Bird. And 
then they find themselves back again in front 
of their own house, and Bread and Sugar leave 
them, and the Dog and the Cat become silent, 
and Light says good-bye, and they wake up and 
find the Blue Bird in their cage at home, and 
give it to an old neighbor to please her little girl. 
All this is fanciful enough, one will easily 
see ; but also it suggests, or it may suggest, so 
much more than it says. It opens to us a new 
world, a world of apprehensions different from 
those of every day, that was always M. Maeter- 
linck's world, — a world in which we can speak 
to the dog and the cat, a world in which we can 
see those who are gone and those who are to 



come, a world in which we can enter into the 
life of the trees and of the beasts of the field, 
and of night. That is a world of which M. 
Maeterlinck has spoken much of late, of which 
others have spoken too. In ^' The Blue Bird " 
he presents to us in suggestion and in symbol 
much that has perhaps crossed our minds in 
more definite and serious thought. 

This, I rather think, is what the drama can 
well do and is at its best in doing. A play is 
not, I believe, a very good opportunity for the 
argument of causes, and I have always thought 
that problems in plays were rather out of place, — 
at least if we wanted solutions to them. Yet it 
is not quite enough either that a play should 
stir our sentiments, our emotions, our passions 
at random and without connection with our more 
rational moods or moments. But though it is 
no place for argument, the drama gives a won- 
derful opportunity for putting ideas into actual 
forms, into figures and actions so suggestive, so 
poignant, so appealing, that they remain in our 
minds with an impressiveness that no argument 
can equal. If a play does that, it fulfils one 
great possibility of the drama, whether it do it 
by a child's fairy-tale or a tragedy of everyday 
life. The great dramas generally do stand in 
our minds for something, or else they give us 
figures or situations that stand for something. 
And according as this something is more or less 
worth while, and more or less seriously impressed 
upon us, why by so much do we value the drama. 
Hence one will read ^^ The Blue Bird '* with more 
attention to the moments of intense appreciation 
and intuition than to questions of technique and 
structure. Such, indeed, has always been the 
case with M. Maeterlinck, although he would 
at times have had it otherwise. But never has 
it been more so, nor has such care been more 
rewarded, than in his latest play. 

Edward E. Hale, Jb. 



IiIKCOLN'S liAST DATS AND DBATH.* 

The additions to Lincoln literature due to 
the centenary celebration include two volumes 
closely related, although emanating from different 
sources. That each has for its theme the death 
of Lincoln is a testimonial to the public interest 
in every detail of ^< our most original American," 
as well as an illustration of the painstaking 
methods of historical investigation of the present 

* THB A88ABSXNATI0K OP ABRAHAM LXKOOLM AND IT8 SXPIA- 

Txon. B7 David Miller De Witt. New York : The MacmiUan Oo. 

Thb Dbatb of Lincoln. By CSara B. Laoehllii. muetimted 
New York : Doableday. Pace ft Oo. 
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day. The tragic nature of Lincoln*s taking-off , 
as well as the preeminent position he occupied 
at the time, are warrants against the possible 
charge of gratifying a morbid curiosity. 

The two volumes under consideration vary 
widely in treatment. Mr. De Witt's will appeal 
more to the student, while Miss Laughlin's will 
attract rather the general reader. The one 
approaches the subject in the mood of the 
jurist who tests every point ; the other in the 
attitude of the witness who gives a narrative. 
The one dwells largely on the crime and trial of 
the ^^ conspirators "; the other, on the harrowing 
incidents of Lincoln's last days. Both denounce 
the injustice of the trial, and both criticize 
President Johnson for withholding clemency 
after it. Mr. De Witt is severe upon the 
government for failure to punish Boston Cor- 
bett, the slayer of Booth, who, ^^ unrebuked, 
left the stand to start on a triumphant tour over 
the North, everywhere welcomed as an avenger 
of blood. He received his proportionate share 
of the reward for the capture, notwithstanding 
(if his story is to be believed) it was his own 
wanton act that saved the captive from paying 
the penalty of his crime." He is severe also 
in his arraignment of the action of those in 
authority during the ^^ reign of terror " imme- 
diately following the assassination. The prose- 
cution, he says, exercised a ^* cruel ingenuity " 
in its activities. 

« Death had snatched an arch-asBassin from their 
grasp; Payne, Atzerodt and Herold they might have 
hnng 'in a comer/ with none to call in question the 
validity or justice of the process. But an expiation so 
unspectacular would have heen but a sorry afterpiece 
to a world-historic tragedy. To fill the measure of the 
people's vengeance, they must bring within the sweep of 
the sword of the republic every participant, high or low, 
far or near, active or passive, from the fugitive president 
of the moribimd Confederacy, his cabinet ministers, and 
his agents in Canada, down to the lackey who swept out 
the building within whose guilty walls the tragedy was 
enacted." 

Of the trial, held in the casemates of Fortress 

Monroe, the author says : 

" The brutality of loading down with fetters the seven 
male prisoners, guarded as they were, while in the 
presence of their judges, passed with indifference if not 
with positive approval — so cruel was the humor of the 
time; but the presence of a helpless woman in that iron- 
bound row before a court composed of nine ofBeers of 
the army with swords by their sides, sent a shock through 
the civilized world. . . . Indeed, throughout the entire 
trial the commission acted upon the theory that false 
swearing was to be expected from any witness for the 
defence who had participated in the rebellion either in 
word or deed." 

The validity of the trial before the Military 
Commission, composed of officers of the army, 



is attacked, and instances are cited where the 

^^ common law of war " was held by the highest 

court to be beyond the power of Congress to 

grant or the President to exercise. A special 

chapter is given to ^^The Dwindling of the 

^ Great Conspiracy ' " charge, at a later time, 

when Congress was attempting to &8ten upon 

President Johnson the responsibility for the 

crime in order that he might succeed to the 

presidency. 

« To this ignominious end was brought the ' Gte$t 
Conspiracy ' which Stanton heralded to the world on the 
morning after the assassination. It aocomplished noth- 
ing in furtherance of the purpose for which it was fab- 
ricated. Jefferson Davis — all hope of trying him br 
military commission being abandoned — was smreD- 
dered by the military to the civil authorities, and 
admitted to bail on an indictment for treason; Clay had 
been released on parole a year before; Thompson and 
Sanders and Tucker and Cleary were roaming at will, 
forgotten if not forgiven. The sole result of its blind 
advocacy on the part of the prosecuting officers was to 
sweep within the purview of the judgment of the court 
the woman who stood at the bar wii£ Payne, Atzerodt, 
and Herold; and to banish to a prison on the Florida 
reefs four men, all of whom but the one who died of 
yellow fever, were about to be pardoned." 

Miss Laughlin's volume presents a plain nar- 
rative of the facts connected with the assassi- 
nation, the trial, the execution, and the im- 
prisonment of the alleged accomplices, without 
attempting judgment. The narrative occupies 
but little over half the volume, the remainder 
being given to Appendices, causing an unfor- 
tunate lack of balance. Many of these additions 
are less than two pages in length, and frequently 
are not germane to the general subject, Uius 
emphasizing the impression that they are ves- 
tigia of the note-book. Nevertheless they ccm- 
tain matter of general interest. The illustrations, 
copies of originals, are in many cases remotely 
connected with the title of the volume. 

If the author of the first volume here reviewed 
has the advantage in point of authenticity and 
research, the second easily surpasses in style of 
composition. The first has an exasperating 
habirof chai^ the narrative fromlK^ 
the present tense, a style at one time supposed 
to add to liveliness of narrative, but now gen- 
erally abandoned save in bombast. The same 
authorities are used by each, being the official 
documents of the trials and the narrative of the 
various parties concerned ; each author rejects 
the maay exaggerated rtories oonoeming the 
disposition of the body of Booth, and each con- 
signs it to a grave dug beneath the pavement 
in the ground-floor of the old Penit^tiary in 
Washington. ^^^^ j,_ g^^^^ 
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Bbikfs oir Ksw Books. 

The English and their tmto have 

SraiaA;^f"'"«J^y» intoreeted n^ whether por- 

trayed and commented upon by some 
philoBophic Emerson, or '* written up ** in journalistic 
style by a newspaper man after a week's tour of the 
island kingdom. Mr. Price Collier, with thirty 
years' acquaintance of John Bcdl and his peculiar- 
ities, has issued a goodly Tolume embodying his 
matured opinions and convictions regarding a num- 
ber of things British, and has entitled his book 
«< England and the English from an American Point 
of View" (Scribner). In his penultimate para- 
graph he deliberately asserts of our transatlantic 
cousins that '< if they were not so parochial, if they 
did not so confidently believe, as Dr. Johnson once 
said, and as some of their statesmen have broadly 
hinted many times since, that 'all foreigners are 
mostly fools,' they would be much nearer a realiza- 
tion of " certain wholesome truths than they now 
are. He shows us the dominant and domineering 
Briton, heavy, beef-fed, substantial, as irresistible as 
he is massive and deliberate, holding imperial pos- 
session of one-fifth of the earth's land-area, and 
exercising imperial rule over twenty-two per cent 
of its population. Speaking of the English love of 
law and order, their discipline, their unquestioning 
obedience to authority, the writer says : ** No wonder 
the average EngUshman cannot be terrified, or even 
aroused, to take decent precautions against invasion. 
They do not need the training of other peoples. 
They are already trained. When I see this quality 
of the race I smile to think what would become of 
a hundred or two hundred thousand Grermans landed 
on these shores, with their machine-like methods, 
their lack of initiative, and their dependence upon 
a bureaucracy. They would be swallowed up, or 
dispersed like chaff." And yet other men, even cool 
heads like Mr. Frederic Harrison, are not just now 
smiling at the thought of what might happen in such 
a contingency. But no sane person can wish the 
matter brought to a test. Mr. Price's book contains, 
first and last, a good many statistics, and he twice 
states the population of London, — first as ^' some 
four million six hundred odd thousand inhabitants," 
and again as 7,113,561. The book leaves an impres- 
sion of fairness, even of warm friendliness, toward 
the English, and of carefully matured opinions and 
well-informed judgments on a number of timely and 
interesting topics. 

Side-iiohtson ^^' ^- ^- William Ryan's study of 
tiiecottrtof ''Queen Anne and Her Court" 

Queen Anne. (Button) is a work of exceptional 
interest. The first volume carries the narrative on 
from the Restoration in 1660 to the dose of William 
HL's reign forty years later ; the second is devoted 
to developments during the reign of Anne. The 
purpose of the author is to describe the personal 
phases of palace life, political matters being noted 
only where they are directiy influenced by the course 



of domestic events. The work is, therefore, neither 
a history nor a biography, as no attempt is made to 
give a complete or connected account either of the 
period generally or of the life of Anne Stuart The 
author has selected a series of dramatic episodes and 
interesting situations to each of which he generally 
gives a separate chapter. Selection of a sort that 
omits what is prosy or dull and includes only such 
matters as have an abiding human interest cannot 
fail to produce a readable narrative, and Mr. Ryan's 
volumes are exceedingly readable; but the result 
will hardly take the place of sober history. For a 
work of this sort the later Stuart period offers splen- 
did opportunities : for devious diplomacy, intellectual 
brilliancy, elastic morals, questionable ambitions, 
and consummate treachery, the age has long been 
famous. Of the doings of this age, the author writes 
in the style of the sensational novelist, a style that 
seems well adapted to the subject matter. Never- 
theless, he apparentiy wishes to have his story taken 
seriously, for he has evidentiy made considerable 
use of primary sources, such as diaries, memoirs, and 
letters — especially the letters written by Anne to 
her sister Mary of Orange. His fancy, however, is 
not always under proper restraint ; but as he employs 
it principally in describing weather conditions, park 
scenery, and the agonies of love.and lovers, his imag- 
inative flights are harmless as a rule. Mr. Ryan is 
not S3rmpathetic toward the age that he describes, 
and his chapters consequentiy cannot be relied on 
for a fair and impartial impression or estimate of the 
great men and women of the period ; but as side 
lights on the court of the later Stuarts they will prove 
of great interest and of considerable value. 

Mr. Edward Harrison Barker's vol- 
ume on ''France of the French" 
(Scribner) meets a want which, if 
not yet long-felt, is none the less genuine. It is 
easy to find information with regard to the French 
of yesterday and the remoter past, but a reference 
book on the French of to-day has a distinct value. 
The term " reference-book " is used advisedly : Mr. 
Barker's volume is a small cyclopaedia of things 
French, with logical division and chronological sub- 
division instead of the customary alphabetical 
arrangement. Ten of its fourteen chapters are lists 
of biographies, in which the subjects are g^uped as 
" Statesmen and Politicians," " Painters," " Sculp- 
tors," and so on ; and the list of names is so long 
that few individuals are allowed more than a short 
paragraph or two. Every work of so condensed a 
character must do violence to the truth by stating its 
conclusions too categorically — or fail to leave defi- 
nite impressions, as Mr. Hamerton's " French and 
English " fails ; but Mr. Barker is so quiet and well- 
bred in his assurance, that it seems impertinent to 
question him, even when he denies that the French 
are frivolous, or when he insists on the unsurpassed 
depth and genuineness of their " home feeling." 
Other writers have ventured to discuss the subject 
from a second-hand acquaintance, or perhaps a fly- 
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mg trip to Paris ; Mr. Barker has lived in yarioos 
parts of France for thirty years, and speaks from 
personal knowledge. He writes well, and seems to 
have thought maturely on the most widely separated 
suhjeots. He has a very definite opinion on every 
matter that comes within the broad boondaries of his 
book, from the symboUsm of Rodin's statuary to the 
value of Dr. Metchnikoff's discovery concerning 
phagocytic cells. He concludes with a statement 
heard frequently from the other side of the channel, 
which it should warm the French heart to hear 
echoed across the water : ^' There are no two nations 
in Europe with such community of aims, views, 
aspirations, and political interests as have the French 
and the English." 

Aeudo-Japan*w^.J»P»"««^ M'' ^^ airS his 

humor and opmions and proffers his suggestions 

nofuetue. jjj ^^^ WaUace Irwin's "Letters of 

a Japanese Schoolboy " (Doubleday). " Hashimura 
Togo " is the name of the naive and delightful letter- 
writer who gives his age as thirty-five; and his oft- 
quoted Cousin Nogi corresponds to the Hennessey 
of the Dooley sketches. The letters have already 
been enjoyed by readers of " Collier's Weekly," but 
they bear collection and republication unusually weU. 
Being written by a Califomian with an intimate 
knowledge of the San Frandsco Japanese immigrant 
and his ways, the book naturally touches upon the 
strained rdations now existing between the Occi- 
dentals and the Orientals there brought into contact; 
and as there is no better harmonizer of differences 
than a good laugh, these laughter-provoking letters 
should serve a pacificatory purpose. From an early 
letter — they are all, be it noted, ostensibly as weU 
as really written for newspaper publication — 
we quote Hashimura's very reasonable question: 
"Which is more better citizen, thank you — Mr. 
Whee of opium-smoking and Gumowsky of whiskey- 
drunking or Japanese Boy of derby hat, frockaway 
coat and all other white manners of civilizedation?" 
Again : "Must Japan shoot American ship for going 
to Pacific ocean? This is question for editor. I 
answer, No, please! Pacific ocean still have too 
much water for Japan to cover with torpedo boats. 
Thank you, America fleet may call at San Francisco, 
San Diego, Seattle without angry rage from Tokyo 
government which is busy civilizing Corea. Hon. 
Mr. Roosevelt is welcome to travel." The book is 
wholesome in tone, as well as mirth-provoking. The 
numerous illustrations, though not triumphs of art, 
are in cheerful accord with the text 



tfV^MTAve*^^ In the Foreword to "The Becolleo- 
veartQf tions of a Spinster Aunt " (William 

JSuropean life, Heinemann, London ; Paul Reynolds, 
New York), the editor, Miss S. Sophia Beale, 
explains that the Spinster Aunt was not a celebrily, 
but only a quiet, observant person, who, through 
letters and a diary (covering the period from 1847 
to 1882), has left a desultory record of her observa- 
tions and impressions of a number of interesting 



people, things and places. The contents of the book 
are too varied in subject to catalogue. In a chann- 
ingly unconnected fashion are recorded the cfaild'i 
first ideas of " Don Giovanni," of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, and of the opening of Crystal Palace. 
Then follow the art student's impressions of XxMidcD 
and Paris ; and we are shown glhnpses of aa inliiimtf' 
acquaintance with the art of Europe, with £n£^kh 
poUtics, letters, religion, and music, all in the simplt 
personal narrative of an evidently unusual and iater- 
esting woman. Some of the twenty ehaptars eovld 
be sUpped without loss, but three or four seetkns 
have elements of real power : the letters written in 
Paris at the time of the Franoo-Fmssian 
the situation with vivid reality, — the 
hoping to gain popularity through a final eof^ d^eUU, 
the excitable Parisians confident of victory until witb 
the gradual realization of their position there csme 
the quick reaction of sentiment. Added to this is 
the very human interest in the English art stodent, 
a girl quite alone in a cily bitter against foreigDCEs. 
To the catholicity of interests is added an unosoal 
lucidity and delightful simplicity of style. 

A turvev of -^ useful compendium setting fordi 
edticcuion, the Successive contributions to ibs 

bv a Japan^te. j^eals that have influenced the educa- 
tion of man comes from such an unexpected soorat 
as a Japanese student at an American university. 
Dr. Tadasu Misawa, in the compass of three hna- 
dred pages, sets forth, forcibly, clearly, and devet 
opmentally, the problems of ''Modem ESdneaton 
and their Ideals" (Appleton). He begins with 
Oomenius and ends with Dr. Harris and Fjreaideat 
Hall. The survey is of educational ideals, not ol 
methods or measures or institutions, and keeps con- 
sistently to the task. The contrasts and individn- 
alities of the thinkers are weU handled; and the 
reader takes away the very vital impres^n that 
the systems presented grew out of much the same 
sets of intellectual problems through the inereasiqg 
purpose of the ages. It is certainly a creditable 
achievement for one of such alien heredity to enter 
so sympathetically yet discerningly into the spirit 
of the modem thought that has expressed one phase 
of its purpose and interests in the realm of educa- 
tion. The work is concise and commendahle. 



Thefvorid>9 Four or five years ago there i^ipeared 
mottfamout in the ''Popular Science Montiily" 
gardener, ^ couplc of artidcs on .the woik ol 

Mr. Luther Burbank as viewed from the standpoint 
of science by two very competent observers, Pren- 
dent Jordan and P^rof essor Kellogg of Stanford 
University. The great increase of public in tere s t in 
Mr. Burbank's activities since the essajrs appeared 
has led to their republication in an attractive volume, 
with various illustrations and a frontispiece portrait 
of Mr. Burbank, issued by Mr. A. M. Bobertsoii «( 
San Francisco. The book is interesting as reconl- 
ing the judgment of two distinguished loOlogiiti 
upon the work of the most &moos gardener of Ae 
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world. Two essays are here^ since each writer would 
giye his own individual impression of Mr. Burbank's 
oft-recorded achieyements. The first author quotes 
largely Mr. Bnrbank's own words, his own aeoount 
of results attained, and simply credits the gardener 
with an artist's genius in putting into practice the 
principles of Darwin. Dr. Kellogg teUs us the same 
things, cites many of the same facts by way of 
illustration, declares that Mr. Burbank has brought 
to light no new principle, but has excelled all other 
experimenters among plants by his delicacy of touch, 
his boldness, and the magnitude of the scale on which 
experiment is conducted. Each author contributes 
also a vartaort, or introductory note ; the first a 
biographical appreciation, the second more nearly 
prefatory. 

Saunterinff* and ^®®P^« *"^. «^°®* ^^ Northern Italy, 
observcUiaru in together with plants and pets, form 
Northern Italy. ^^ subject of " Under Pctraia, with 

some Saunterings " (John Lane Co.), by the author 
of *'*' In a Tuscan Grarden." The writer is an amiable, 
cultured, travelled woman, who deliberately lays 
claim to advancing years, and allows her pen to 
wander with entertaining inconsequence from Jackie, 
a beloved cat, to the moral regeneration of Italy. 
The spirit of the first part of the book may be caught 
from the printed summary of Chapter L : '^ How 
Eugenio broke the Gramberaia Pot and came to a 
Bad End —Antonio the Childlike and Bhmd — The 
Cow that died and lived again — ^Additions to the 
Live-stock." Probably the most interesting division 
is the sixth, describing what goes to the making of a 
Btuma Sifffiara, ( Cuare is the key which unlocks 
all doors, the cloak that covers any number of sins.) 
The later essays recall various *' saunterings," now 
to Bologna la Grassay now in the Euganean HiUs, 
now over the border to an idyllic and unspoiled 
valley of Switzerland. The volume is frankly 
unambitious ; but if one cares to read in the writer's 
spirit, an hour with its pages will give much quiet 
enjoyment. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



Professor C. H. Grandgent is preparing for « Heath's 
Modem Language Series " an annotated edition of <<Th6 
Divine Comedy," and the " Inferno " volume is now at 
band. This appears to be the first American edition of 
the poem to be presented in the orthodox text-book form 
for the use of college students. The notes are at the 
bottom of the page, and not voluminous to overburden 
readers; each canto is prefaced by an « argument," and 
there is a condensed and useful introductory essay. 

Dr. C. B. Thompson has offered church workers a 
very careful study, within certain limits, of the attitude 
of wage-earners toward the church and religion, and 
the duty of those who are identified with these institu- 
tions. It voices a call which ought to be heeded. The 
author discusses the alienation of the wage-earners from 
the churches, the attitude of the churches toward the 
workingmen, institutional methods, missions, settle- 
ments, and Christianity and socialism. In his crit^ 
icism of socialism the author is not always happy and 



critical, although he means to be fair. The recom- 
mendations for practical methods in the latter part of 
the book are suggestive but do not carry us very far 
into details. 

Professor Henry Rogers Seager's "Political Econ- 
omy " is a briefer treatment of the science than is given 
in the author's " Introduction to Economics." It is a 
book fitted to provide a rather stiff course for high 
schools, and a fairly satisfactory one for colleges. Clear- 
ness of statement, logical cogency, and the quality of 
up-to-dateness are the distinguishing marks of this 
admirable treatise, which we take pleasure in commend- 
ing. Messrs.Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers. 

In Sir Arthur Clay's translation of M. Leroy Beau- 
lieu's << Collectivism " (Button), English readers are 
enabled to come into contact with one of the ablest 
economists of modem life. Beaulieu is known as an 
individualist of somewhat extreme type, but he is intelfi- 
geut and critical in his analysis of the teachings of the 
socialists. Making proper allowance for his bias, one 
may trust the descriptions and definitions of this writer 
as fairly representative. With the enormous growth of 
socialistic thought and action in America, this translation 
of a classic comes at the right time and deserves attention. 

A new book by Canon Bamett and Mrs. Bamett is wel- 
come at this time, because they both have dwelt anMug 
the people of London and studied their needs. The 
present collection of ^ Essays toward Social Reform " 
(Maomillan) covers the subject of social reforms, pov- 
erty, education, recreation, and housing. Of course 
these papers are written from the standpoint of a care- 
ful and sympathetic observer of English conditions, but 
there is in them a universal human element which gives 
them more than common interest for us in America, 
where the same problems are pressing for solution. 

To most people it will seem strange to think of 
Grover Cleveland as a shy, sensitive, companionable, 
warm-hearted man, fond of children and adored by 
them. We have come to admire him as a statesman 
of rugged honesty, wisdom, high ideals, and splendid 
fighting qualities; we now see through tiie revelations 
of those who knew the man that he was one to be 
loved as well as to be admired. The little book, 
« Mr. Cleveland: A Personal Impression," by Mr. Jesse 
Lynch Williams, a friend and neighbor of the former 
President, gives a charming portrait of the man in his 
later years, that shows him lovable as well as great. 
(l)odd. Mead & Co.) 

To the fourteen volumes of their library edition of 
the novels of Victor Hugo in English, Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. have now added eight volumes of the 
miscellaneous writings in prose and verse. Three of 
these volumes are occupied by << Napoleon the Little " 
and ** The History of a Crime," three by the dramatic 
works, and the remaining two by a selection of the 
poems. The translations of the prose volumes are 
unacknowledged ; of the thirteen dramas, ten are trans- 
lated by Mr. Greorge Bumham Ives, two by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, and one by Mr. Frederick L. Slous. The 
poems are done into English by a great variety of hands, 
and it is evident that the edition has searched far and 
wide for the best versions. Mr. Henry Carrington, Sir 
George Young, and Mr. N. R. Tyerman are responsible 
for the greater number of translations. Miss Tom 
Dutt's versions are also represented, and there are a few 
by such men as Mr. Andrew Lang, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and Dr. Richard Gamett. We miss examples of the 
remarkable translations made by Mr. W. J. Lenton. 
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Notes. 



To the « Oxford Libmrj of Practical Theology/' pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., a volame 
on ** Immortality," by Mr. £. £. Holmes, is now added. 

« The Christian Doctrine of God,'' by Dr. William 
Newton Clarke, has just been added by Messrs. Charles 
Soribner's Sons to their << International Theological 
Library." 

A new edition of the Abb^ Loiny's ** The Gospel and 
the Church," translated by Mr. Christopher Home, with 
an introduction by Dr. Newman Smyth, is published by 
the Messrs. Soribner. 

Herbert's '* A Priest to the Temple," with an intro- 
duction and notes by the Bey. Joseph B. Cheshire, 
Bishop of North Carolina, is a recent publication of 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 

« The Wisdom of Solomon," edited by the Be v. J. A. F. 
Gregg, is now added to the << Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges," of which the Messrs. Putnam 
are the American agents. 

To the series of ** Handbooks of ArchsBology and 
Antiquities," published by the Maemillan Co., there is 
now added a treatise on << Greek Arohitectuze," the 
work of Professor Allan Marquand. 

** Shakespeare's Complete Sonnets," in a new classi- 
fied arrangement made by Mr. C. M. Walsh, and fuz^ 
nished with both introduction and notes, is a recent 
publication of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

The publication plans regarding Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's new novel, " Marriage k la Mode," previously 
announced for next Fall, have been changed and the book 
will appear during the present month. 

The veteran dramatic critic, Mr. William Winter, 
whose volume of literary recollections entitled '<01d 
Friends " will appear this month, is busily engaged in 
preparing a bi<^^phy of Bichard Mansfield for publi- 
cation next FalL 

^ Sayings of Buddha the Iti-vnttaka," a Pali work 
of the Buddist Canon, is now for the first time translated 
into English, and published at the Columbia University 
Press. The translation and editorial matter are the work 
of Dr. Justin Hartley Moore. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers pubUsh a new and enlarged 
edition, two volumes in one, of ** The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay," by Sir George Trevelyan, made 
more desirable than any previous edition by the incor- 
poration of the recently published marginal notes of 
Macaulay. 

« Measure for Measure," "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor," and " All's WeU That Ends Well," edited 
by the Misses Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
are late additions to the "First Folio Shakespeare," 
now about half complete. The Messrs. Crowell are the 
publishers. 

" The Color of Bome " is the title of an important 
illustrated book which is in preparation by Messrs. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. for publication this year. It 
is the work of Mr. O. M. Potter, and will be profusely 
Ulnstrated from water-color drawings and sepia studies 
by the Japanese artist, Yoshio Markino. 

The Newberry Library issues its annual report in a 
thin pamphlet whose seven sections, called " exhibits," 
attend strictly to business. The essential facts of the 
year's work and the year's growth are stated with no 
waste of words, the librarian's report occupying but two 



pages. The longest "exhibit " is the list of doiKizs and 
their donations, covering seventeen pages. From the 
printed " statement of assets," wfaerein is set down a 
balance in bank of thirty-six thousand dollavs, it ii 
manifest that the library oontinneB to enjoj zaateml 
prosperity. 

A bibliography of Trenton, N. J., based upon mate- 
rial in the local public library, and making a pamphlet 
of twenty-eight pages, has been prepared and paUisfaad 
by the library authorities. Among much of honotahle 
record in the city's history, the patriotic Trentoniaa 
will read with some shook to his civic pride that before 
the place took its present name from William Treat 
(06. Dec. 29, 1724) it was contnmelioualy styled «« Little- 
worth." 

The following books, not previously ajmoanoed, will 
be published by Houghton MifOin Co. next month: 
" Military Hygiene," by Ma j . Percy H. Ashbom, U. S. A ; 
"Economic Heresies," by Sir Nathaniel Nathan; '<Moa- 
cure D. Conway: Addresses and Reprints, 1850-1907 "; 
and "Charles Edward Garman: A Memorial Yolnme.^ 
The new edition of " The Life and Letters of George 
Ticknor," announced by this house, has been pos^woed 
until the early autumn. 

The new library law passed by the Yermont legish- 
ture considerably enlarges the State Library Conmns- 
sion's powers by authorizing it to render more substantial 
aid to struggling town libraries and to hold each year a 
school of instruction for such library workers of the state 
as may choose to attend; " and the necessary expense 
of each such librarian in attendance . . . may be paid 
by the town, city or incorporated village in which said 
librarian is employed." Vermont is little in area and 
population, but big in public spirit and in its devotioa 
to the education and eidightenment of its people. 

The Sunday-opening movement agitated by those who 
have at heart Ihe best interests of the humbler fre- 
quenters of public libraries, museums, and ari-galleries, 
has received something of a set-back where one would 
least expect it. The city of Maiden, a suburb of Boston, 
has found its extension of libraiy and art-gallery priv- 
ileges to Sunday visitors so litUe appreciated, and so 
inadequately supported by municipal appropristioii of 
funds for the purpose, thii^ it has been r^ietfully dt»- 
continued by the board of trustees of the eomhined 
public library and gallery of art. 



Topics in liKADiNG Pbbiodicai.s. 
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Abetraction, An Abuse of. William James. Popular Science. 
Africa. East, Hontins in. P. C. Madeira. MetropoUtan. 
Africa, East, The Hunter's Paradise. D. A. WiUey. JPutnam. 
Alaska^Yokon-PacificBjcposition. A.Wilhe]m. Jhiinam. 
Allison, Senator, Recollections of. A. W. Dmm. .Rev, of Rert. 
Amendments, The War. A. E. Pillsbary. No, Amer. Beviev. 
Amnsements, New York's. E. 8. Martin. Hcurper, 
Anarchist, Making an. Frank Baile7. WorUPt Worh, 
Antarctic Ck>ntinent. The. O. C. Adams. MevUw of Hevievt. 
Architecture. Domestic, Recent Designs in. Studio. 
Army, An International. A. H. Dntton. World TO'day, 
Army Letters from an Officer's Wife. P.M. A. Roe. Asntletom. 
Art Shows, Three Recent. Elizabeth L. Gary. Putnam, 
Astronomical Problem, A Famous. Popular Seienee, 
Austen, Jane, at Lyme Resis. A. 0. Benson. Puinam. 
Author's Vade Meoom. F. W. Orowninshield. Bootman, 
Banks. Postal Sayincs. F. W. Fitzi>atriok. Appleiotu 
Baseball, Fine Points of. H. 8. Fullerton. American, 
Beauvais. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Seribner, 
Birth Rate, Decline in. F. L. Hoffman. North A meriean Merint. 
Black Hand, Problem of the. A. Woods. MeClure, 
Blind. The New Work for the. 8. H. Bishop. Seribner, 
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Books. The Hundred Wont. 8. M. Ciothen. AtUmHe. 
BnMB, Itelioo, Pftlntinsa of. L. Broodh. Btudio» 
Bxmzil. Tbe New. P»iil Betnaoh. World To-day. 
CSKine, Hall, Autobiography of— IX. AppMcn, 
OanadUui Northwest and the Batliysdi. World? » Work. 
Oanndlan Northwest, Immigration to. A. C. Laut. Beribner, 
Charter^MaWng In America. O. B. Woodmlf. AUanUe, 
Children's Court Osaes. Jessie M. Keys. World?* Work, 
China. Constitntional Gtovemment in. No. AmeriearCjReviow. 
China, The New B^irime in. B. F. Bgan. Everybody* t. 
Chnroh and State, Separation of. W. Schoenfeld. No. Am. Rev. 
Chnreh Bnildinc* The Modem. J. 8. Barney. Muntey. 
Ciroos, The. Tsken Seriously. B. Benencren. AtlanHe. 
Cities, Beanti(!iinff Our. O. B. Woodmff. World To-day. 
Clerelaad's Bstimate of his Contemporaries. MeClure. 
Coal-Mine Disasters, Avoidhur. G. E. Mitchell. Ilev. of Revt. 
Oollese TS. the Hi^h Schools. J. P. Monroe. World? t Work. 
Crawford, Francis Marion. F. T. Cooper. Bookmtm. 
Crawford. Marlon. Review of Review. 
Cnrtis, Wm. Foller. Wood Panels by. Studio. 
Diokinson, Jacob M., Secretary of War. Muntey. 
Disease, Occapational. C. B. A. Peabody. AUanHe. 
Divoroe. James Cardinal Gibbons. Serihner. 
Divorce, Increasinff, Meaninir of. B. A. Boss. BerUmer, 
Wmmannri Movement, The. L. P. Powell. Review of Reviewa. 
Bmmanael Work, The* Dr. J. C. Fisher. Review of Reviewi. 
Bmmannel Worker's Becord, An. Review of Reviews. 
Bnffineer, The Web-fbot. BenJ. Brooks. McClure. 
BnffineeriniT College, A NoveL B. F. Da Bml. American. 
Bullish as the World Lanmace. A. Schins. North Ameriecm. 
English Capitals of Industry, Three. W. D. Howells. Harper. 
Bnfflish. The, in India. Charles Johnston. North Am, Review. 
Bnneking. John J. Charles H. Pepper. World To-day. 
Bverslades, Beolaiminc the. D. A. Simmons. World To-day. 
Fiction, Types of. John Wolcott. Bookman. 
Finance and Bnsineis. Review of Review*. 
Fire Losses in the U.S. L. Windmnller. No. Ameriettn Review. 
French Streets, Hnmanness of. W. B. Blake. Beritmer. 
Gtebrilowitsch, Ossip, A Talk with. D. G. Maaon. BerUmer. 
Qmme. Bic. in Bast Africa. E. B. Bronson. BerUmer. 
Ghetto, the, Qnb Houses of. Eliaa Tobenkin. World To-day. 
Ghost, On the Tndl of the " n. Vance Thompson. Hampton. 
Gibbs. Josiah WiUard. F. H. Garrison. PopiUar Beienee. 
God. The Unspeakable Name of. H. J. Markland. Muntey. 
Golf Links, The Ideal. H. J. Whig-ham. Berihner. 
Gun. The Noiseless. Hiram P. Maxim. World^t Work. 
Handy Man, The. Eocene Wood. Hampton. 

Harlem. In and Aroond. Bookman. 

Harpswell Laboratory, The. Max Morse. Popular Beienee. 

Hawthorne. Charles W. Arthur Hoeber. Btudio. 

Healinff,M6ntal,andtheChurch. W.A.Purrin<ton. No.Am.Rev, 

** Henry v..** Shakespeare's. F. Warre Cornish. Harper. 

Hetch-Hetohy Valley. F. M. Fultx. World To-day. 

Home, The Sanctity of the. Chas. F. Aked. Appleton. 

Howe, Julia Ward. Florence Painter. Putnam. 

Howells, W. D., at Seventy-two. Van W. Brooks. World? t Work. 

Ibis. Hun ting the. Charles L._Bull._ Metropolitan. ^_ 

Immortality Tlsit'Desirablef ~G. L.'Dickinson. AtlanHe. 

Investor. The Country, and His Mortcages. World's Work.^ 

Italy and'the Bookmakers. Charlotte Harwood. Putnam. 

Japanese Color Prints —VI. Btudio. 

Japan's Financial Condition. A. Kinnosuke. Rev. of Revs. 

Legal Development, New Era in. H. Taylor. No. Am. Review. 

Life, Chemical Interpretation of. B. K. Duncan. Harper. 

Life Insurance Ambassador, The. W.J.Graham. World To-day. 

Life Insurance in Local Companies. World's Work, 

Lincoln and the Boy Begiment. M. B. Gerry. Hampton. 

Lion. The Land of the— L W. S. Bainsford. World's Work, 

London, The Fascination of. F. M. Hueffer. Putnam. 

Mac Veach, Franklin, Secretary of Treasury. Muntey. 

Memory. Tricks of. W. T. Lamed. lAppincott. 

M6nard, Ben6. Adhille Segard. Btudio. 

Messina Disaster, Letter Written after the. MeClure. 

Mexico* Progressive. Nevin O. Winter. World To-day. 

Munich. City of Good Nature. B. H. SchaufBer. BerUmer. 

Navy, Our Undermanned. Bobley D. Bvans. Hampton. 

Negroes, G^rgia, Savings of. W. E. B. DuBois. World's Work. 

Newspapers as Historical Sources. T. F. Bhodes. Atlantte, 

Oklahoma and the Indian. Emerson Houch. Hampton. 
' Opera Singers. Earnings of. G^rge Middleton. Bookman, 

Ostoioh. Naturalicinc the. W. Bobinson. Review of Reviews, 

Panama Canal, Type of. C. E. Grunsky. Popular Beienee. 

Panama Critics, Answer to the. W. H. Taft. MeClure, 

Payne Bin, The, and Canada. E. Porritt. North Am. Review. 

Philippines. Future of the. E. Winslow. North Am. Review, 

Plagues, Conquered and Unconauered. V. Thompson. Muntey. 

Portraits in Enamel. Alexander Fisher. Btudio. 



Primary, The Direct. Judson C. Welliver. Muntey. 
Public Sentiment: Becent Besults. W. A. White, ^merioan. 
Public Service Commissions. W. M. Ivins. Beribner. 
BaoQuets, The Game of. Harold F. McCoranick. World To-day. 
Bailroad Problem, Heart of the — n. C. E. BusseU. Hampton. 
Bailroads and Publicity. James O.Fagan. Atlantic. 
Bevivalists. Great. Arthur B. Beeve. Muntey. 
Bothenbnrg. TheOldBedCityof. B. Shackleton. Harper, 
Bussia and Our Pacific Coast. Mrs. Atherton. No. Am, Review. 
Saloons, A Year of Defeat for. F. C. Iglehart Review ofReviewt. 
Savers, A Nation of Little. C. F. Speare. Review of Reviewt. 
School, A Public, in the Slums. W. Talbot. World't Work. 
Schools, English Public E. T. Tomlinaon. Beribner. 
Scientiflc Congress, Pan-American. L. S. Bowe. Rev. of Revt. 
S e a el ephant Hunting. B. D. Cleveland. Hampton. 
Secret Service of the U. S. A. D. Albert, Jr. Muntey. 
Sherman, General, Letters of. M. A. De W. Howe. Beribner. 
Sick. Two Million, Cure for. F. M. Bjorkman. World't Work. 
Socialism, a Cult of Failure. J. L. Lauchlin. Beribner. 
Sorolla and Zuloaca. Christian Brlnton. Beribner. 
SoroUa, Jocuiuin, y Bastida. T. Y. Ybarra. World't Work. 
Southern Problems. Harris Dickson. Sverybody't. 
** Spectator," the. Advertisements of. L. Lewis. Atlantic, 
Stage, The Indecent. S. H. Adams. American. 
Stereoscope in Art Instruction. W. M. Johnson. Btudio. 
Swinburne, Last Victorian Poet. Review of Reviewt . 
Tariff Bureau. A Permanent. S. C. Loomis. Popular Beienee, 
Tariff Bevision: Consumer's Standpoint. Popular Beienee. 
Tariff Bevision: Importer's Standpoint. Popular Beienee. 
Tariff Bevision: Manufacturer's Standpoint. Popular Beienee, 
Ttaitt, The, and Adolescent Industries. World To-day. 
Tbaekenj and BCrs. Brookfleld. Lyndon Orr. Muntey. 
Theatre, The New. James L. Ford. Appleton. 
Theatres, Our Foreign. Lucy F. Pierce. World To-day. 
Trinity. The Case against. B. S. Baker. American. 
Tuberculosis and the Bed Cross. MetroifoUtan. 
Tuberculosis. War on — n. O.F.Lewis. Metropolitan. 
Twain, Mark. Archibald HenderMm. Harper. 
Twain. Mark, at Stormfleld. A. B. Paine. Harper. 
Unionism. The Crisis in. Henry White. No. American Review. 
Venezuelan Wildemess. The. C. W. and M. B. Beebe. Harper, 
Vine, The, in Boman History. G. Ferrero. MeClure, 
Violinists. Great. James Hnneker. Sverybody't, 
Wacner. Codma. Willis Steell. Muntey. 
Wall Street Game. Cost of the. F. U. Adams. RverybodyU. 
Water Power Trust, The NationaL J. C. Welliver. McClure, 
Weather Bureau. Value of . Emerson Hough. Sverybody't. 
Welles, Gideon. Diary of. Atlantic. 
WomanProblem, The— I. Ouida. LAppincotL 
Women, The Blffhts of. Joseph C. Lincoln. AppMon. 
WoodEncravinff.TheBetnmof. Gardner TealL Bookman. 
Wrouffht-Iron Work. B. and W. Spencer. Btudio. 
YosemitcCampinff above the. Harriet Monroe. Putnam. 
Younff Turks Movement, Women in. Demetra Brown. Atlcmtte. 
Zodloffioal Park. New York's. E. B. Sanbom. Metropolitan. 



liisT OF Ksw Books. 

[The following lUt^ containing 1£9 titUt, indudet bookt 
received hy Thb Dial since its last imim.] 

BIOOBAPHT AND BmEXHISOBNOBB. 
The ILP. for Buaaia : Beminiscences and Correspondence of 

Madame Olffa Novikoff. Edited by W. T. Stead. In 2 vols., 

illus. in photogravure, etc 8vo. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

•TJiOnet. 
Oentlemen Errant : Beinc the Journeys and Adventures of 

Four Noblemen in Europe dnrinff the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries. By Mrs. Henry Oust. Illus., 8vo. pp. 661. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. net. 
The Valley of Shadows: Beoollections of the Lincoln 

Country, 1868-1868. By Francis Grierson. Large 8vo. pp.278. 

Houffhton MiflUn Co. |2. net. 
Tragedy Qneens of the Qeorfflan Era. By John Fyvie. 

lUus., large 8vo. pp. 816. E. P. Dutton Sl Co. $4. net. 
Charies-Angnstin Bainte-BeuTO. By George McLean 

Harper. " French Men of Letters." With portrait. 12mo, 

pp. 888. J. B. LippincottOo. $1.60 net. 
A Favourite of Napoleon : Memoirs of Mademoiselle G^rge. 

Edited by Paul Cheramy. Illus. in photogravure, 8vo, pp. 820. 

John McBride Co. |2JiOnet. 
T^wifom Saminisoeinoea of Xen and Bventa. By John D. 

BockefeUer. With frontispiece. l2mo, pp. 188. Doubleday 

Page & Co. Il.net. 
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The Third nemoh Bexmbllo. By Fiederle Lawton, M.A. 
nios.. hurse 8vo, pp. 805. J. B. Lipplnoott Oo. 18.60 net. 

The Btarj of New Ketherlaad. By wnilam Elliot GxifBs. 
Hint., 12mo. pp. 28S. Houffhton Mifflin Oo. $1.26 net. 

The Derelopment of the Bnffllflh Iaw of Oonsplraoy. 
By James Wallaoe Bryan. 8vo, pp. 161. *' Studies in His- 
torical and Political Soienoe.'* Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. Paper. 75 cts. net. 

Bvolntfom of Seward's Xezloea Policy. By James Marton 
Callahan. 8to. pp. 88. Morgan, W. Va.: Department of 
History and Political Sdenoe. West Vixvinla UnlTersity. 
Paper. 76 cts. net. 



Shelley. By Francis Thompson, with Introdnetion by Qwrge 
Wyndham. 12mo, pp. 91. Charles Sorlbner's Sons. fl. net. 

A QeoTffian Pareant. By Frank Frankfort Moore. Dins, in 
photoffravare, etc, laive 8vo, pp. 846. B. P. Datton A Oo. 
18.60 net. 

I* Shakeepeare DeadP From My Antobiocraphy. By Mark 
Twain. With portraits, 8vo, pp. 160. Harper A Brothers. 
tl.26net. 

liOttere and Xemorlals of Wendell FhilllxMi Oerrleon. 
Literary Editor of "The Nation,*' 1866-1906. With frontis- 
piece in photosravore, 8vo, pp. 298. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HJSOnet. 

Tales Within Tales : Adapted from the Fables of PilpaL By 
Sir Arthur N. Wolliston. 12mo, pp. 118. *' Bomanoes of the 
Bast Series." B. P. Datton A Co. fl. net 

library of Southern Literature. Edited by Edwin Ander- 
son Alderman. Joel Chandler Harris, Charles William Kent, 
and Others. Vols. I., II., and m. Each with portraits in 
photogravure, large 8vo. Atlanta, Oa. : Martin A Hoyt Co. 

Veree Satire in Kn gland Befbre the Benaieeanoe. By 
Samuel Marion Tucker, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 246. ** Columbia 
University Press Studies in English." MacmillanCo. Paper, 
$1. net. 

The Fnnotlone of Oritiolem : A Lecture Delivered before the 
University on February 22, 1900. By D. Nlooll Smith, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 24. Oxford University Press. Paper. 



VBB8B AND DBAKA. 
Artemie To Aotseon, and Other Verse. By Edith Wharton. 

12mo, pp. 90. Charles Scribner's Sons, tl.96 net. 
Star-Olow and Sonff . By Charles Buxton Going. 8vo.pp.204. 

Harper A Brothers. 11.20 net. 
The World's Triumph : A Play. By Louis James Block. 12mo, 

pp. 168. J. B. Lippinoott Co. 11.26 net. 

NBW EDITIONS OF STANDARD UTBRATTJBB. 
The Oomplete Foetioal Works of Bdgrer Allan Foe, With 

Three Essays on Poetry. Edited, with Memoir, Notes, and 

Bibliography, by B. Brimlsy Johnson. With portrait, 12mo, 

pp. 816. Oxford University Press. 76 cts. net. 
Wilflon*s Art of Bhetorlqne, 1660. Edited by G. H. Mair. 

12mo, pp. 286. Oxford Univcffsity Press. $1.76 net. 
The Novela and Tales of Henry James, New York edition. 

Vol. XV., The Lesson of the Master, The Death of the Lion. 

etc. ; vol. XVI.. The Author of Beltrafflo, Xhe Middle Tears. 

etc. Bach with frontispiece in photogravure. 8vo. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. (Sold only in sets by subscription.) 
Shakespeare's Oomplete Sonnets: A New Arrangement. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by O. M. Walsh. 12mo, 

pp. 286. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Babbi Ben Xsra. By Bobert Browning. Square 16mo. pp. 22. 

Portland, Maine : Thomas B. Mosher. 40 cts. net. 
Pope's Bape of the liOok. Edited by George Holden. 12mo, 

pp. 102. Oxford University Press. 
Selected Poems of Xatthew Arnold. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and notes, by Hereford B. G^rge and A. M. Leigh. 

12mo, pp. 124. Oxford University Press. 60 cts. net. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot, with Introduction 

by Annie Matheson. l6mo, pp. 424. ** World's Classics 

Series." London: Henry Frowde. 

FICTION. 
Xr. Opp. By Alice Hegan Bice. lUus., 16mo, pp. 820. Oentury 

Oo. $1. 
In a Xirsterions Way. By Anne Warner, nius., 12mo, 

pp.280. Little, Brown, & Oo. $1.60. 
Our Village. By Joseph 0. Lincoln, nius.. 12mo. pp. 188. 

D. Appleton A Oo. tLJSO net. 
A Tear Out of Ufe. By Mary B. Waller. 12mo. pp. 806. 

D. Appleton & Oo. $iJEO, 



The Iiodffer Overiiead, and Others. By Charles Bcfastt 
Davis. lUns., limo. pp. 870. Charles Saribnec's Sobs. Sln. 

The Climber. By E. F. Benson. Amsrican editian; with 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 478. Donbledsy, Page A Co. ILA 

The Olass Hoose. By Florence Morse Kingsiey; Hint, by 
Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, pp. 812. Dodd. Mesd A Co. 

Xerely Players : Stories of Stage Life. By IHrglnia Tn^. 

12mo, pp. 886. Century Co. tlJBO, 
AKinginKhakL By Henry Kitohell Webster. IQiu.,lhia, 

pp. 820. D. Appleton A Co. $1 JtO. 
DragronVi Blood. By Henry Mllner Bldeont. Hlos. In tist, 

12mo. pp.270. Houghton Mifllin Co. flJOnet. 
The Strain of White. By Ada Woodruff Anderson. Wain 

12mo. pp. 800. Little, Brown, A Co. 11.60. 
Iianier of the Cavalry : or, A Week's Arrest. By Cknoil 

Charles lUng. nius., 12mo, pp. 242. J. B. Lippinoott Co. tLX. 
The Kan Without a Shadow. By Oliver Caboi. Illus., itea 

pp. 840. D. Appleton A Co. tl.60. 
A Boyal Ward. By Percy Brebner. lUus. in color, Udo, 

pp. 848. Little, Brown, A Co. UM. 
Norah Oononffh. By Walter George Henderson. ISmo, pp.S. 

Outing Publishing Co. tl.26. 
Salvator. By Perceval Gibbon. 12mo, pp. 824. Donbtedir. 

Page A Co. $1.60. 
Dromina. By John Aysoough. 12mo. pp.477. O. P.Pataan^ 

Sons. $1.60. 
Fate and the Butterfly. By Forrest Halsej. lUns. in eolor, 

etc., 12mo, pp. 276. B. W. Dodge A Co. $1 JSO. 
The Garden of Girls. By Marian A. Hilton, nius.. Vtm. 

pp.800. Tandy>Thomas Co. $1JM). 
The Gun Bunner. By Arthur Stringer. 12mo,pp.870. B.W. 

Dodge A Co. $1JS0. 
Father Abraham. By Ida M. TarbelL niua., 12mo. pp. at. 

Moffat, Yard A Co. 60 cts. net. 

TBAVBIi AND DBSOBIPTIOH. 
The Bookies of Canada : A Bevlsed and Enlarged Edition ol 

** Camping in the Canadian Bockies." By Walter Dwight 

Wilcox, F.B.G.S. nius. in photogravure, large 8vo, pp. SOOi 

O. P. Putnam's Sons. $6. net. 
Sunset Playgrounds : Fishing Days and Others In QdifoniB 

and Canada. By F. G. Aflalo. lUus., 8vo. pp. 261. Chsrici 

Scribner's Sons. $2.26 net. 
Xy Bxperienoes of Cyprus. By Basil Stewart. Snlsiftd 

edition ; Ulus.. 12mo, pp. 287. B. P. Dutton A Co. tL net 
Central Italy and Bome : Handbook for TraveUeia. By Kad 

Baedeker. Fifteenth revised edition; with maps. Vtao, 

pp. 627. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.26 neL 

PT7BLIO AFFAIB8. 
A History of Xodem Banks of Issue, with an Aoooantol 

the Economic Crises of the Nineteenth Centniy sod the 

Crisis of 1907. By Charles A. Conant. 8vo. pp. 751. O. P. 

Putnam's Sons. $6.60 net. 
The Xethods of Taacation Compared with the Bitsbllihri 

Principles of Justice. By David MaoGr^^or Mesas. Svo, 

pp. 880. Dodd, Mead A Oo. $2.60 net. 
The Panama Canal and Its Xakers. By Vaoghan Oooiih. 

Dlus. and with maps. 8vo. pp. 102. Little, Brown, sad Ob. 

$1.60 net. 
Neglected Neighbors: Stories of Uf^ in the Alleys, Trnt- 

ments, and Sbanties of the National CapltaL By Cbsrki 

Frederick Weller and Eugenia Winston WeUer. nius.,lsite 

8vo, pp. 842. John C. Winston Co. $1.60 net. 
TheFateofloiodorum: Being the Story of a City Made Bieh 

by Taxation. 1^ David Starr Jordan. lOmo. pp. 111. Hmut 

Holt A Co. 90 cts. net. 
Ideals of Democracy : ConverMtions in a Smoking Osr. Bir 

John T. Dye. 12mo,pp.l74. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 00 els. ad. 
The PoUtioal and Eeonomio Organiaatlon of Kodffs 

Japan. By Gregory WilenUn. 8vo, pp. 178. Tokoiisnt: 

Kelly A Walsh. Paper. 

BBIilOION AND THBOLOaT. 
The Iaws of Friendship. Human and Divine. By Bma 

Churchill King. 12mo. pp. 16$. MarniHlan Co. $LJ6 act. 
The Teaching of Jesus. By Leo Tolstoy ; trans. by L^ tad A* 

Maude. 16mo,pp.l20. **Library of Living Thought.'' BMxm 

A Brothers. 76 cts. net. 
Xodem Thought and the Crisis In Belief: neBsldvh 

Lectures, 1000. By B. M. Wenley. 12mo, pp. 884. MacniDtt 

Co. tLM net. 
The Truth and Brror of Christian Soienoe. By X. Ckia 

Sturge. 8vo. pp. 186. E. P. Dutton A Co. ftJiO net. 
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The Beinff and Attribntmi of Ood. By the Bev. Fnuiois J. 
Hall, D.D. ISmo, pp. 810. Lomrmans, Oraen. A Go. H JSO net. 

A Valid Ghriatlanlty ft>r To-Day. By Cibarlei D. William, 
DD., LL.D. 12mo, pp.280. Macmillan Go* $1.00 Mt 

Ohrlat and thia Haatam Soul: Tbe WltaeM of the Oriantal 
Oonaoloinnen to Jesus Chilst. By Cbarles Gathbert Hall. 
D.D. 8to,pp.106. Univaraity of Ohloaco Press. ti.3Siiet. 

BpoohslntlkaUfaofPata: A Study of Development In Paul's 
Career. By A. T. Robertson. A.M., D.D. 12mo. pp. 827. 
Charles Boilbner's Sons. $1.26 net. 

Syatamatio Theology. By Anciistos Hopkins Strong. D.D.. 
LrL.D. Vol. UL Soterlolocy; or. The Doctrine of Salva- 
tion. 8vo, pp. 880. American Baptist Pnblloatlon Society. 
$2JK>net. 

Aspaota of Ohrlatlan XyatloUnn. By the Bev. W. Ifajor 
Soott, M JL. 12mo. pp. 171. B. P. Datton A Co. $1. net. 

Paraozud Ballslon In Xrypt Beftira OhrUrtianity. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. D.C J«.. LL.D. lOmo, pp. 178. *' Library of 
Living Thoncht." Harper A Brothers. 76cts.net. 

History of fha Fifth Avanne Fresbytarlan Ohnrdh of 
Kew Tark Oity, N«w 7ork, from 1808 to 1908, Tocether 
with an Account of Its Centennial Anniversary Celebratioa. 
Prepared by Henry W. Jessup. Dins., laqre 8vo, pp. 288. 
New York: Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church Centennial 
Committee. ^.26. 

OhnToh SUatory Haadbooka. Book I., The Early Period. 
By Henry C. Vedder. 16mo, pp. 120. American Baptist 
Pnblioatlon Society. 40cts.net. 

Soma Aaanranoea of Immortality. By John B. N. Berry. 
12mo. pp. 68. B. F. Fenno A Co. 

The Snnday-Sohool Taaehar'a BchooL Part L, by H. T. 
Mnsselman ; Part n.. by H. E. Trails. lOmo. pp. 228. " The 
National T^aoher-Trainlnff Instltote Text-Books." Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 40cts.net. 

PHIIiOSOFHT AND P8TOHOZ/>a7. 
A Flnrallatlo TTnlyaraa : Hibbert Lectures at Manchester 

Collece on the Present Situation in Philosophy. By William 

Jamea. 8vo. pp. 400. Longmans, Green, and Co. $LJO net. 
Payohotliarapy. By Hugo Munsterberg, M.D. 8vo. pp. 401. 

Moffat, Yard A Co. $2. net. 
Salf-Oontrol and How to Saonra It (L'Bduoatlon de Soi- 

Mfime). By Paul Dubois : trans, by Harry Hutcheson Boyd' 

12mo. pp. 887. Funk A Wagnalls Co. $1.60 net. 
An Bxperlmantal Study of Slaap. By Boris Sidis, Ph.D.. 

M.D. 8vo, pp. 40. Boston: Gtorham Press. Paper, $1. net. 
Xy Ufa aa a Dlaaoolated FanonaUty. By B. C. A., with 

Introduction by Morton Prince, M.D. 8vo, pp. 47. Boston: 

Gtorham Press. Paper, 60 cts. net. 
Payohologloal Intarpratationa of Soolaty. By Michael 

M. Davis. Jr., Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 280. "Oc^umbia University 

Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law." Long- 

mana. Green A Co. Paper. $2. net. 

A&T AND ASOKITBOTU&B. 

Qraak Arohlteotnra. By Allan Marqoand, Ph.D., L.H.D' 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 426. ** Handbooks of ArolUBology and Anti- 
quities." Macmillan Co. $2.26 net. 

Vraahand Parapaotlva and Skatdhlng: Principles and 
Methods of Expression in the Pictorial Bep r es en tation of 
Common Objects, Interiors, Buildings, and Landscapes. 
By Dora Mirism Norton, nius., 4to, pp. 178. Brooklyn: 
Dora Miriam Norton. $8. 

WhatlaaPlotnraP 8vo,pp.71. A.CMc01urg&Oo. 80cts.net 

80IBK0B. 
Human Spaaoh : Its Physical Basis. By N. C Macnamara, 

F.B.C.S. nius., 12mo, pp. 284. ** International Scientific 

Series." D. Appleton & Co. $1.78 net. 
The Tranaf ormatlona of tlia Animal World. By Charles 

Dep6iet. 12mo. pp.880. " International Scientific Series." 

D. Appleton A Co. $1.76 net. 
Wiralaaa Talagraphy and Talax>hony: An Elementary 

Treatise. By A. E. Kennelly. A.M. Enlarged edition ; IIIuSm 

12mo. " P resent Day Primers." Moflat. Yard A Co. $1. 



The Bmmannal Kovamant In a Kaw Bngland Town. By 

Lyman P. PoweU. Dins.. 12mo. pp. 194. G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. $1.26 net. 
lif a'a Day : Guide Posts and Danger Signals in Health. By 

William Seaman Bainbrldge. M.D. 12mo. pp. 808. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co. $1.86 net. 

(Continued on next page) 



THE 

Mosher 
Books 

Tbe only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine band-made 
paper books at 
popular prices 
in America. 



THE 

MOSHER BOOKS 

CATALOGUE 



My New Catalogue coyering 
every title I have published, 
1 891-1908 inclusive, is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
on request. It is without ques- 
tion a hibiUt in itself and as 
choice a production as I can 
hope to offer. 

Thomas B. Mosher 

PORTLAND, MAINE 



BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN AND ARTISTIC. IN ALL VARIETIES OF 

LEATHER 

HENRY BLACKWELL 

Uoivwsitj Plnee nad lOth Straet^ New York Citj 



JAMES D. BRUNCR'8 

HUGO'S DRAMATIC 
CHARACTERS 

** Able Hugo erlticisin." — CotiHer-J<>umal. 
** Deeply interestliMr lltenur oriticiam." — The Dial, 
A line speebnen of Utenrj criticism of the indootlve 
tjpe." — The Outlook. 

QINN 4 COMPANY. PUBLISHERS 



DPI P^TF n O I CBti place your msna- 
riE.UE.V^ I ^U i icrlptwlClialiMdJiiffpab. 
Ikber. Many unsaooeaafal manoaeriptfl aimply need 
expert leriafon to make them immediately available. 
Tmal canglTe, ieoarlngretiittetliatooiint. Patnams, 
Appletoas, Soribnen, LIppinootta, etc., pabllah my 
own books. Editor, oare Ths Dial. 

OUR ASSISTANCE 

IN THB PUSOHASB OF BOOKS, BSPBOIAIfT BAKB OB SOABOB OmM. 

IS ALWAYS AYAILABUB, AND HAS HBLPBD MANY OABBFUL BUYBBS. 

Wa SBKD OUB OATALOOVB OV BBQUBST. 

THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

D A DI7 Rr^OirQ t CATAXiOOUBB ISSUBD RbOULABLY. 

lW\I\Xi DKJKJV^^ I ifBXT oiTB BBLAna to Linoolv, 
Civil Wab. and Blaybby. Sbnt Fbbb. 

W. P. STOWE. 167 CLINTON AVE.. KINGSTON. N. Y. 

We Make a Specialty of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 

ON 

RAILROADS, CANALS, BANKING, AND FINANCE 

DIXIE BOOK SHOP 

Csteiogus on sppllcttlon. 41 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 

THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS 

By EDWARD BULWER LYTTON 

Little inuwlBatSon Is neoessaiT to fanov' thisse poems as eetiiBl 
truislatioiis of the MUestan legends, which, except for occasional 
mention hw writen of ancient G^ieece and Borne. haYC left no 
trace of themselves. 

STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
31-33 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
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LIBT OF NBW BOOKS —continued 

The Dootor Says : A Book of Advice for the Household with 
Prectioal Hints for the P r ceeiva tion of Heelth and the Pre- 
vention of Disease. 8yo, pp. 842. George W. Jacobe A Oo. 
H. net. 

The Katter wlfh Hervonaneas. By H. C. Sawyer. M.D. 
l2mo. pp. 310. San Francisco : Cnnnincham, Cortiss A Welch. 

Vital Boonoaay ; or. How to Conserve Your Strength. By 
John H. Clarke. M.D. 12mo, pp. 96. A. Wesseis Co. 80 cts. net. 

BOOKS OF BEFBKBNOS. 

Annual Xagasine Snhjeot Index for 1908: A Subject 
Index to One Hundred and Twenty American Periodicals 
and Society Publications. By Frederick Wlnthxop Faxon, 
A. B. Large 8vo, pp. 108. Boston Book Co. $8. net. 

Theaaums of Ihurliah Worda and Fhzaaea. By Peter Mark 
Boget. F.BJ3. Bnlarged edition, 8vo, pp. 870. Longmans, 
Green, ft Co. tl.00net. 

BOOKS FOB THB 70UNa.' 
A Tifnoaln Oonaoript. By Homer Greene. HIus., 12mo, pp. 382. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.60. 

▲ PairoflCadcapa. By J. T.Trowbridge. lUus., ISmo, pp. 860. 

Lothrop, LeeA Shepitfd Co. $1.60. 
The SilTer Onp : Simple Messsges to Children from One Who 

Loved Them. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. 12mo, pp. 284. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.26 net. 
Sunnylleld : The Adventures of Podsy and June. By Louise 

Morgan Sill. Illus., 8vo, pp. 388. Haiper & Brothers. $1.26. 
When Xother Lata Ua Garden : A Book for Little Folk Who 

Want to Make Gardens and Don't Know How. By Frances 

Duncan. Illus., ISmo, pp. 111. Moffat, Yard & Co. 76 cts. net. 
AdTentarea in Field and Foreat. By Frank H. Spearman. 

Harold Martin. F. S. Palmer, William Drysdale. and Others. 

Dlus., 12mo, pp. 213. "Harper's Young People Series." 

Harper A Brothers. 60 cts. 
On Track and Diamond. By George Harvey, van Tassel 

Sutphen, James M. Hallowell, J. Conover, and S. Scoville, Jr. 

nius., 13mo, pp. 331. *' Harper's Athletic Series." Hsxper 

A Brothers. 60 cts. 

UI8CBLLANB0T78. 

The Great Lakea: The Vessels that Plough Them, Their 
Owners, Sailors and Cargoes, Together with a Brief Histoiy . 
By James Oliver Cnrwood. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo. pp. 327. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $8.60 net. 

▲ Hiatory of Theatrical Art in Andent and Modem Times. 

By Karl Mantsias; trans, by Louise von Cossel. Vol. V., 
The Great Actors of the Eighteenth Century. Hlus., large 
8vo, pp. 422. J. B. Lippincott Co. $8.60 net. 
Nature and Ornament. By Lewis F. Day. Part I.. Nature 
the Raw Material of Design. Illus., 8vo, pp. 136. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $8. net. 

When Ballroada Were Hew. By Charles Frederick Carter; 
with introductory note by Logan G. McPherson. Illus., 
8vo, pp. 824. Henry Holt A Co. $2. net. 

Xodem Acoonntinff : Its Principles and Some of Its Prob- 
lems. By Henry Band Hatfield, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 807. D. 
Appleton A Co. $1.76 net. 

Baeaya Biographical and Chemical. By Sir William Ram- 
say, K.CJ3. Large 8vo, pp.247. B. P. Dutton A Co. $2.60 net. 

The Great Wet Way. By Alan Dale, nins., 12mo, pp. 260. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $lJ!0net. 

The Earth'a Bounty. By Kate V. Saint Manr. Illus., 12mo, 
pp.480. The Macmillan Co. $1.76 net. 

Index to Book-Prloea Current for the Second Decade, 1897- 
1006: Key to the Ten Volumes, and Incidentally to Anony- 
mous. Pseudonymous, and Suppressed Literature. By 
William Jaggard. Large 8vo, pp. 1067. London: Elliot 
Stock, 

Payohe'a Taak: A Discourse Concerning the Influence of 

Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. By J. A. 

Frazer,LL.D. 8vo. pp. 84. Macmillan Co. 80 cts. 
Adventorea of the World'a Greateat Deteotirea. By 

George Barton. Hlus., 12mo. pp. 262. John C. Winston Co. 

76 cts. • 

Kngliah for Foreignara. By Sara R. O'Brien. lUus., 12mo, 
pp. 168. Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cts. net. 

The Bnbaiyat of Bridge. By Carolyn Weils. Hlus. in color, 
12mo. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

The Story of the Oataoomba. By Florence Bdythe Blake- 
Hedges. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo. pp. 148. Jennings A 
Graham. $1. net. 



F. X.HOIiliT 
Anthora' and Pnbliahara' Rem oaantati'ra 

dronlais sent upon request. 166 Fifth Avenue. N: 



FOR ANY BOOK ON BAItTH write to H. H. TIMBV. 

Book Hunter. Ostidogaes frto. lstVaLBMikBUi^OenBeiaa,a 



IIQO TYPEWRITTEN. 80o. per OioiUMid wonts. I]&diiplioste,40e. 
InOui Bend your stories or Mwde i, no nuitter kowahait or hew kog. 
Bpeofad xstes on book MBS. P. 80HULTBTU8, CouLvaaviuu, lu- 

Authors Seeking: a Publisher 

Should ornnmuniffiate with 
the Ooohrane Publishing Oo. 
460 Tribune Building. New 
York City 

TVDCUfDiTlllfi • Dmnstio, Uteruy. 4 oents per h m i di ed ■ m i l l. 
lirClfnlllllDi Beferenoas. M. 8. OzLrAmo, 166 Pttkh Ave., V. T. 



MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPEWRITTEN 



EXPERT 8BBVIGB 

MODSBATB 
L. B. 8waitB,606 Hewpoft. Cfefcego 
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TTHE CONTENTS OF 
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of the season's best 
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warm-weather reading. 

pVERY READER 
^ should secure a 
copy. The number will 
form a complete and 
authoritative guide to 
the books in this field 
most worth while — 
and will save much 
time and offer many 
valuable suggestions. 

THE DIAL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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CONTBKTS. 

PAOB 

THE PEACE GONGRESS 813 

THE WICKEDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 

Lawrence C. Wroth 816 

CASUAL COMMENT 318 

The stylist in jonmalism. — Needed improTements 
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TEE PEA CE C ONGRESS. 

The seoond National Peace Congress was held 
in Chicago during the early days of the present 
month. Its sessions occupied three full days, 
and were so largely attended that it was found 
necessary to hold two or three meetings in dif- 
ferent halls at the same time, in order to accom- 
modate the throngs of people who, whether from 
earnest interest or from mere. curiosity, came 
from near and far to listen to the gospel of good 
will toward men. Numerous organizations all 
over the country were represented by o£Bicial 
delegates, and many speakers of great distinc- 
tion, including diplomatic officials of several for- 
eign nations, contributed to the programmes. 
Even the local newspapers found the Congress 
worthy of serious attention, and gave it the 
hospi^ly of front pages and heXes, along 
with repoVts of our%^?resident's exploits i^ 
the African jungle.. The Congress ended with 
a huge banquet, attended by upwards of a 
thousand guests, and was altogether a highly 
successful affair. 

When one looks back upon an occasion like 
this, and tries to form some sort of estimate of 
its power for good, it is only too easy to come 
to a discouraging conclusion. To the news- 
papers, it is something less than a nine days' 
wonder, and when it is over, leaves hardly an 
echo to remind us that it has been. To the 
public at large, it is the focus of a temporary 
interest, soon displaced by the jostling of other 
interests. And this incurable vagrancy of atten- 
tion on the part of the world is apt to react upon 
the most devoted worker for peace, bringing him 
perilously close to despondency, and making 
him wonder if, after all, his effort has been 
worth the while. It takes a stout heart to 
remain unaffected by the apathy into which 
most men fall back after their brief excitement 
is over, to look with hopeful gaze toward the 
intrenchments behind' which folly and wrong 
sit in what seems to be the old unimpaired 
security. Menaced by this mood of despair, 
we need the tonic medicine of the poets, the 
best friends of man, and the most helpful. We 
need the fire of Arnold's exhortation : 

« Charge onoe more, then, and be dumb I 
Let the victoxB, when thej oome, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall t'* 
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We need the inspiration of Sill, whose reformer 

** Fights alone, and from the cloudy xamparts 
A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer lum. 
Let him lie down and die: what is the right» 
And where is justice, in a world like this ? 
But by and by, earth shakes herself, impatient; 
And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 
Watchtower and citadel and battlements. 
When the red dust has cleared, the lonely soldier 
Stands with strange thoughts beneath the friendly stars." 

We need the triumphant vision of Swinburne, 
Yoioed by his pilgrims of invincible faith : 

'Nay, though our life were bHnd, our death were 

fruitless, 
Not therefore were the whole world's high hope 
rootless; 
But man to man, nation would turn to nation. 
And the old life live, and the old great word be 
great" 

We must all recognize the fact that in any 
matter that involves the regeneration of the 
human spirit progress must always be slow. The 
secular iniquity of warfare will not yield to the 
first aasault, or the hundredth ; all we may hope 
to do at any given time is to sap by ever so litde 
its foundations. Here, again, the poet has a 
word of cheer for us. 

« For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main." 

The advocate of peace finds himself everywhere 
confronted by two types of the cynic, the type 
that refuses to look toward the future, asserting 
our present miserable estate to be irremediable, 
and the type that is too impatient to think small 
steps wortii taking at all. It is difficult to say 
which of the two resists the onward movement 
with the greater inertia. The despair of the 
idealist is always the man who will cheerfully 
admit the existence of an evil, agree that the 
world would be much better for its removal, 
and refuse to shape his actions in the slightest 
degree toward that desirable end. He is, if 
anything, worse than the man who, whetiier 
plain voter or high-placed statesman, is always 
ready to pay voluble lip-service to the ideal of 
peace, but whose every political act favors in- 
creased taxation for war purposes, and is exerted 
for the encouragement of the miUtary spirit. 
The hypocrisy or the moral cowardice of this 
man soon becomes fairly evident to his fellows, 
and his protests come to be taken at their true 
value. 

The notion that bristling armaments con- 
stitute the most effective means of preserving 
the world's peace is probably the most mischiev- 
ous notion at present perverting the minds of 



men. It deliberately ignores the fact that in 
these armaments is tiie greatest possible incec. 
tive to war&re, and that history is fuU « 
conflicts brought about by the self-ooBsdoiB 
strength and arrogant pride of armed po««n. 
seeking to enforce their unreasonable dictates 
upon weaker members of the family of natioDi. 
It is also characterized by a reckless disregard 
of the economic aspect of militarism, llie ix^ 
of a possible attack is held before the imagioatks 
of the populace ; the cost of safeguarding tbe 
nation against such an attack is never biougb 
home to the general consciousness. If we wer? 
calmly to reckon up the two costo, and set them 
side by side for comparison, we should be fa 
less eager to waste our substance upon the iostn- 
ments of destruction. The battlefield takes its 
toll of wealth and human life in a spectacokr 
way, but the heavy taxation which builds navks 
and supports armies and pays pensions is quiedj 
taking its toll in the same kind year alter year. 
steadily and remorselessly. In ihe case of oor 
own country, the policy pursued during the past 
ten years has been a policy of wanton waste, h 
we cannot urge the plea of self-defence which to 
some extent justifies the European powers in 
keeping up the buiden of their amuunente. So 
power upon earth is likely to make war upoo 
the ninety million people of the United Stat^ 
and should that wellnigh inconceivable event 
become a reality, the amount of damage inflicted 
upon us could hardly equal the damage we are 
inflicting upon ourselves in any ten-year period 
of our present course. We should, moieorer, 
as all the world knows, in the end exact retri- 
bution to the last dollar for the injury done ns 
by any act of foreign aggression. This nation 
can best aid in furtiiering the world's peace bj 
becoming once more the world's example of a 
nation resting upon moral ideas, by retradog 
the downward path of the last decade, by oeasing 
to share in the senseless rivalry for power that 
is slowly but surely bankrupting the nations of 
the older world. 

Turning for a final word to the peace prob- 
lem in its world-wide aspect, we may say witii 
confidence that the signs have been steadilj 
brightening for years. 

« Forward then, but still remember how the coum of 
time will swerve, 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a bsekwu^ 
streaming curve.'' 

Tennyson's admonition should keep na bm 
being unduly depressed by temponuy hqypen- 
ings that seem to put back the hand npon tb 
dial. The Hague conferences are solid fi^ 
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that outweigh in significance any recent exhibi- 
tions of the milita^ spirit. The principle of 
arbitration is becoming more generally accepted 
all the time^ and the list of its triumphs of 
recent years — of possible wars which it has 
averted — is, if r^d intelligently, extremely 
impressive. There is a new hope in the minds 
of those who love mankind, and it is fed from 
many springs. The questions of peace, the 
reduction of armaments, arbitration treaties, a 
humaner code of international law, the federar 
tion of nations, and international parliaments 
and tribunals, are no longer debated with 
scholastic nicety as mere intellectual exercises ; 
they are escaping from the academic into the 
practical sphere, and are being taken seriously 
by men of afihirs. Something must result from 
all this ferment of enlifi^htenine discussion, not 
aU that we hope, for many wiry generations 
perhaps, but enough to make us feel that our 
efforts are anything but futile, to make us fore- 
see for our descendants a fairer and saner world 
in which to work out their destinies. 



THE WICKEDEST BOOK IN THE 

WORLD . 

Not long ago I had occasion to visit an ecdesias- 
tical library in one of our older American cities. 
To one whose work has been for years under the 
somewhat deadening influence of the routine of a 
perfectly-appointed conventionalized modern public 
library, this day spent in an atmosphere stuffy with 
tradition and with the things that come with tradi- 
tion was as a sip of forbidden wine. 

My business with the keeper early finished, he 
gave me the freedom of his shelves, leading me from 
one room to another, each in turn a fresh delight to 
my antiquity-starved soul. It was a very patriarch 
of a library, with old-fashioned shelving from floor 
to ceiling, laden to the breaking point with the trea- 
sures of the ages, and these for the most part in 
their original editions. Here were shelf upon shelf 
of folios dressed in vellum, pigskin, and calf ; of 
graceful aristocratic quartos in like subdued splendor, 
and of octavos without number in every sort of bind- 
ing material known to the craft. 

At last we passed through a dark passage into a 
room of the width and lengtii of a railroad passenger 
coach and as high as six of them piled one upon 
anether. From floor to ceiling the side walls were 
made beautiful by a king's ransom in books — books 
of every shape, size, and color, and on every possible 
subject At either end the light filtered sleepily 
through Grothic windows of colored glass, obstructed 
in its passage by the thick ivy which covered the 
buOding, not sparing even the windows. The keeper 
went with me to one end of the room, and there left 



me. He turned and became one with the shadows 
of the middle distance, and so went from my sight 
and memory. 

I moved slowly down one side of the room, recog- 
nizing old friends here and there, smiling at a 
memory of this one, taking down another, or »»ding 
the title-page or a line or two of a third. An 
Vregular line of progress brought me in time to a 
spot which had been my goal from the moment of 
my entering the room. This was a comer where 
the ten or twelve lower shelves held what I knew to 
be a rarely interesting collection of works on a special 
subject I knew this ; but how, it is not clear even 
to me, except I know that to those who give their 
lives to working and pla3ring with books there is 
vouchsafed in return a subtle power of reading them 
from the outside. I knew this was an unusual 
collection. It looked it, — that is all. 

Here were Strozzio Cigogna, Martin Del Rio, 
Ulric Molitor, Johann Osiander, William Perkins, 
Flood, Pomponazzi, Salverte, Wier, Bodin, and 
threescore more, writing on the nature, methods, and 
history of that great department of human folly 
known broadly by the terms '* Magic, Sorcery, and 
Witchcraft." I scanned a few of the titles with the 
feeling of wonder and the sense of the mysterious 
which anything connected with these exploded faiths 
and theories of our forefathers always engenders. 
I took from its shelf a particularly fine copy of 
Martin Del Bio's DisquiaUionwni mofficaruniy libri 
sex. His engraved title-page held me for a moment ; 
but muttering, 'Cesser men, lesser men," I searched 
the range before me for the master, the father of 
them aU, the Inquisitor Sprenger, the cursed of 
many, the arch-fiend. 

There he was, right at my hand, bound in dark- 
green half-morocoo and boards of the same modest 
and unobtrusive shade, in appearance an indeter- 
minate sort of book. On its back was stamped in 
severe roman capitals the simple legend Malleus 
maleftcarum (*' Hammer of witches " ). Its former 
owner had bound it in this inconspicuous fashion, it 
may be, that its individuality might be lost in the 
high-piled shelves of his great library — a fitting 
punishment for its iniquities, which are as scarlet 
Else would he have covered it with leather stained 
blood-red, and tooled around the edges and on the 
back a design of bodies writhing distortedly in pain ; 
for this is a book of blood and human suffering, of 
burnings and drownings, of slow death by torture, 
and of sudden awful death. 

Jacob Sprenger! The name means nothing to 
you and me to-day, but not Herod and not Nero, 
villianously intentioned though they were, have on 
their heads or hands more than one small part of 
the blood and pain that must one day be answered 
for by this bla(^-browed fanatical tool of popes, this 
Satan's whipper-in, who scourged the world in his 
lifetime and dying left his heritage, this '^ maul for 
the sorcerers " to carry death and heart-breakings 
into parts far beyond his mortal reach. During his 
life he swept restlessly through Grermany and the 
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Tyrol, burning and torturing, sending two or three 
hundred persons to the stake with every year of his 
mission. The little town of Ravenspurg alone paid 
toll to the persecution at the rate of ten slaughtered 
innocents a year for five successive years. In one 
district the convictions were so many that the people 
rose in rebellion, reasoning perhaps that the death 
of the sword was a cleaner and a sweeter one than 
that of roasting in a wood fire. What darkening of 
counsel had tlus man hearkened to ? 

He was very much of a modem in some ways, was 
this Sprenger. To-day if king or president commis- 
sion a man to an unusual fidd of labor, he makes 
notes assiduously with the view of publication when 
his work is done. Pope Innocent VIII. had laid 
upon Sprenger the duty of exterminating the heresy 
of witchcraft, giving him extraordinary powers thi^ 
the work might be done quickly and thoroughly. 
After many years of unceasing devotion to the cause, 
Sprenger brought out his book. He made a more 
profound study of the whole subject of the super- 
natural than anyone had been able to do before him, 
and the result of his reading and of his observation 
he compiled into this treatise, the *' Hammer of 
Witches." 

As I looked upon the copy before me, I seemed 
to enter for a moment a gloomy Inquisitorial cham- 
ber, where sat the black-gowned tribunal. I went 
out from there in the wake of a fainting wretch who 
would not confess to having kept in his possession a 
Baptized Toad. He was taken into another room 
and things were done to him which made my blood 
ckill in its course. When he was led back, he con- 
fessed himself guilty of everything whereof he was 
accused, and that night he died of his hurts. 

I returned with a shudder to the book in my hand. 
It was as though I were looking in reality upon the 
hideous nuushine by which in my vision I had seen 
a human being twisted and torn to his death ; for 
this copy of the '^ Malleus " was one of a fifteenth- 
century edition, published during the life of Sprenger. 
It may be that he once held this very copy in his 
hand, and presented it to some younger Inquisitor 
in order that the flaming torch of ignorance and 
fanaticism might go down undimmed from one gen- 
eration to another. This harmless looking compound 
of paper and printer's ink has doubtless been the 
death of many a victim of the persecution which sent 
its tens of thousands of persons to the stake, sacri- 
fices to the blood-lust, prey of the forces of selfish 
fear and superstition. Reading here, some judge, 
ecclesiastical or civil (for both were in it), has been 
convinced for once and all time of the justice of the 
death penalty for witches. Some devU's advocate, 
quoting hence, has sent a maiden, torn from her 
lover's arms, to the arms of the executioner and the 
kisses of the flames. 

It has a sinister look, this copy of the '< Malleus." 
Its narrow columns of unnsiudly crabbed gothic 
letters, its soiled pages, its gnawed and blackened 
edges, make of it an evil-looking volume, — such a 
one as that persistent, hot-eyed Sprenger would fitly 



be the parent of. In appearance it seems to teQ of 
the service it has done ; the dark splotches upon ia 
pages might almost be the blood-stains of its vietizii& 
Those marginal notes in medieval I/atin doubtleei 
spell the condemnation of many an honest burg^er'i 
wife or daughter. A bundle of paper and printer^ 
ink it is now, and innocuous ; but what a compact 
mass of villainy does it represent, this book, tlte 
'^ wickedest book in the world " ! One mi^t read 
here on almost any page that which would bring a 
smile to his face unless he remember the piteooi 
throng of those whose bodies twisted and strained 
at their bonds, shrieking and writhing as the red 
flames touched their flesh. Then he is inclined to 
regard more gravely the vast credulity and the tetri- 
ble sincerity of the old persecutor, upheld as it wu 
by the banal logic of the age in which he lived. 

Sprenger divides his book into three sections — 
treating of what witches are, how to combat them, 
and how to obtain their sure conviction in the eofoxu 
of law ; the last, if we may believe him, a very diffi- 
cult process because of their demonic rehitionshipL 
If there were not in us to-day an attitade of mind 
toward these things which assures us that they vt 
Folly's very self, no one reading here could withstand 
the combined weight of the aggregation of authori- 
ties and of the mass of authenticated instances of 
demonic influence which are piled one upon another. 
And it is equally certain that but for the horriUe 
results of the author's simplicity, no one could read 
without amusement some of the passages wherein 
he discusses in all good faith such mooted points is 
the possibility of demons exercising their hdlisfa 
functions among men in the form of animals; 
whether they are capable of procreation ; and whr 
women are found practising demonic arts more 
generally than men. In the second book the author 
is concerned with methods of withstanding the crafts 
and assaults of the Adversary. One refrains horn 
laughing here, too, for through it all runs a childlike 
faidi in Grod and His Son; and no matter hov 
absurd the setting, the' picture of Faith is never 
funny, although, as in tlus case, it may be pitiable. 
He tells of the cooperation one may look for from 
the angels in this age-long battle, of the power of 
exorcism inherent in Holy Church, and of the every- 
day precautions one may take against the loss of 
homes, human life, and catde. The third book gives 
the forms of action in the civil and ecclesiastieal 
courts against a person accused of demoniaad 
relationship. It tells how to follow the evil sjHrit 
through his transmutations, how to catch him nap- 
ping, how to entrap him into admissions, of the 
examination of witnesses, of the amount and kind 
of torture to be applied. The case was to be begun 
invariably by the notary with the words, ^* In the 
name of the Lord — Amen.^ 

The radical defect in the character of onr fathers 
of the ^' wonderful fifteenth " century seems to hare 
been the absence of a sense of humor in viewing 
their own actions and experiences. It is coneeivaUe 
that of a winter's midnight they should believe then- 
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selves visited by a saccabns, or earned off astride a 
broomstiok to make merry at a Witches' Sabbath, — 
for their houses were gloomy and eold, and their 
beds hard and not overelean ; but the wonder to us 
is that in the dear light of the morrow they shoold 
insist upon the reality of their night's experiences. 
Few men are so bdd at midn^ht, even now» as to 
express a positive disbelief in the snpematnral ; bnt 
at nine in the morning they will langh at the idea, 
and at themselves for their momentary weakness. 

Nobody laughed at Sprenger, though, when he 
published his *' Malleus." He had the Pope's appro- 
bation, and a letter from the facully of the Universily 
of Cologne prefixed to the text, the latter instrument 
expressing unqualified assent to the matter and pur- 
pose of the book. It ran into several editions during 
his lifetime. It found its way into the libraries of 
the various chapters of the Holy Office throughout 
Europe. It became the Inquisitor's vdde mecum^ 
his handbook of instructions for daily use ; for dur- 
ing the next hundred years the heaviest work of the 
Inquisition was the extirpation of the witchcraft 
heresy, and this book pretended to show how that 
could be brought about. Sprenger's book was un- 
doubtedly a success. It probably held its place as 
a '* best seller " for several years after its publica- 
tion, — and no wonder, for it was racy entertainment 
indeed compared to the long sermons and the heavy 
philosophical disquisitions with which the presses of 
that day were burdened. 

I turned again to the letter of the faculty of the 
University of Cologne. Its first words were ^^In 
the name of our Lord, Jesus Christ, Amen," phrases 
which flowed readily from the pens of the church- 
men of that day, and their presence here could 
be but the conventional use as a form of opening 
in letters and documents. But as I thought more 
about it, their position as almost the first words in 
the book became significant. For what, if not for 
Christ's sake, was this witchcraft persecution waged ? 
To Sprenger, all the varied forms of the delusion 
with whi(^ he had come in contact were evidences 
of the activity of Satan and his legions embattled 
against Christ and the Church. It was a pious duty 
to fight it, — with the word of God first, and if not 
successful with that weapon, then with fire and 
sword. 

We are told by Lecky, Lea, and the others who 
have studied this man's life, that his was not a cruel 
disposition. If his lines had fallen outside the 
Church, we should likely never have heard of him. 
Like his father and his father's father he would 
have passed into oblivion, a kind husband, a kind 
parent, a worthy burgher of some German town. 
Perhaps he would even have become an alderman 
and grown fat As it is, he has lived to be cursed — 
justly, doubtless, — but only for doing his duty, or 
what according to his lights seemed his duty. He 
was deep in ignorance, criminal igpnorance ; but his 
education had not been of the kind that enlightens 
ignorance. How had they, his masters, befuddled 
his straight-thinking boy's mind by their scholastic 



philosophy, with ail its pitiful illogic, its syllogisms 
and enthymemes, its fallacies and idols, its dialectic 
disputations, its quiddities and quoddities, its endless 
controversies about the nature of things which matter 
nothing — vanity, vanity ! It is no great wonder that 
he and his age lost the dear vision ; that they went 
mad on the subject of demons, vampires, witches, 
and diviners. His parents had doubtless accepted 
these things as an article of faith. It may be that 
his mother's cousin had been burned for attending 
a '* Sabbath," or for sundry other occasions of inter- 
course with Satan, confessing her g^ilt after the 
first half hour of the strappado, willing to acknow- 
ledge herself Antichrist for surcease from that tear- 
ing of flesh and wrenching of joint. It would have 
been strange had he not held the beliefs of his age ; 
Erasmus, Martin Luther, Sir Thomas Browne, John 
Wesley, Sir William Blackstone, — these are some 
of the men who, with better opportunities than his, 
have believed in witches. We to-day have broken 
ourselves of the habit of credulity; that is the 
difference. 

With my point of view changed somewhat by the 
byway into which my thoughts had wandered, I 
replaced Sprenger's ^' maul " upon its shelf. I had 
taken it down in a sort of rage, calling its author 
arch-fiend ; but now something of the large charity 
of that library had entei*ed me. It held within its 
walls all the conflicting opinions of the world, offer- 
ing to no one of them more space than to another, 
or more protection against the enemies of books. It 
enclosed them all within its warm dim bosom, and 
they and it were at peace. 

'^ Yonder are brave books," I thought, passing to 
another range. I removed from an upper shelf, and 
bore to the window for better light, a copy of the 
'< Angelic Doctor" Thomas Aquinas, Super quarto 
sentenHaruniy printed, its colophon said, '^ by Nich- 
olas Jenson in Venice in 1481. Praise be to God." 
After four hundred and odd years the paper was as 
white as on the day of its manufacture, the ink as black 
as in its first moment of impression, and the binding 
of stamped pigskin stretched over oaken boards was 
unblemished by scratch or wormhole. The types 
were beautiful and individual. Relieving the mo- 
notony of black against white were blue and red 
initial letters and paragraph indications. Reluc- 
tantly, — for time called, — I was about to put it 
away, when a single shaft from the setting sun stole 
through the stained-glass window and fell upon the 
exposed bosoms of the book. The mellow light 
softened and glorified the contrasted colors. I caught 
my breath in a gasp almost of pain. It was a thing 
of perfect beauty, the perfection of art I closed 
the book, half ashamed ; I felt as one who has seen 
Diana naked. 

Unconsciously my thoughts went back to Sprenger, 
as I realized that the age which had produced this 
beautiful book had also burned some himdreds of 
thousands of human beings. Sympathy for and appre- 
ciation of the fifteenth century, and its forerunners, 
I which men sometimes call the Dark Age, were 
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upon me ; sympathy for the generous error and the 
misdireeted effort that pervaded it — appreciation 
of the wonderful aeoomplishment of which its annab 
tell* This age burnt human beings by the thousand, 
but it sent its hosts to die for the Sepulchre; it gave 
birth to Ciesar Borgia and that dog-brotherhood, but 
the mild Saint k Kempis is on more men's tongues 
to^iay, and MachiaveUi ia oyerbalanced by Savon* 
arola, Dante, and Petrarch. It drew the teeth of 
Jews to force them to discover their gold, but it 
nourished Widif, Chaucer, and the author of '^ Piers 
the Plowman " ; against its pseudo-scientiBts, its 
alchemists, its astrologers, its Mandevilles, it offers 
Gralileo^ Copernicus, and that bold spirit Christopher 
Columbus. If it was the most short-sighted era in 
the history of the nations, it was also the most re- 
splendent with genius, the most prolific in the inven- 
tion and growth of new aarts and sciences. It 
produced such a book as the Malleus malefiearum ; 
but it perfected the printing-press, the mechanism 
that was to make its teachings folly and the witch a 
bogey for children. Lawbbnck C. Wroth. 



CASUAL COMMENT, 



The 8T7LI8T IK JOUBNAi^iSM is likely to encounter 
certain embarrassments and difficulties in the pursuit 
of his calling. As the editor of ** The Spectator " 
remarks in a current magazine article ('^ Are Jour- 
nalism and Literature Incompatible ? " in ^< The 
Fortnighdy Review'' for April), '^the trade of 
journalism " and ^' the art of letters " are not per- 
haps at irreconcilable odds, but their happy marriage 
is a difficult matter. Plausible reasons readily pre- 
sent themselves which seem to prove that this mutual 
hostility is not altogether unfortunate, while on the 
other hand cogent arguments are not wanting to show 
that a higher literary tone in daily journalism would 
greatly benefit all concerned. Neither purple patches 
of fine writing nor labored attempts at bald sim- 
plicity are desirable, but rather that perfection of 
lucid literary style which leaves the reader all but 
unconscious that there is any style at all in what he 
is reading. As an example of the extreme opposite 
of this, we are tempted to quote, from a large city 
daily before us, some extracts from a description of 
a recent fashionable wedding. The writer almost 
attains the height of the ridiculous in some of his 
florid flourishes. ^^ The science of perception and of 
the perfection of beauty," he begins, '^ cannot trace 
its Imeage much higher than from the Brown recep- 
tion. We venture the prediction that this reception 
will hereafter be accepted as on a footing of equality 
with the elder branches that have made Baltimore 
beauty so world-famed." And a little further on : 

*' We know not what indefinable charm ! It is 

as if Hyperion, the sun god, the incarnation of light 
and beauty, had reflected his sweetest rays over 
the notable gathering of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Brown." Aiid once more: ^' There was nothing 



that marred, but everything that heightened, tbe 
perfect presentment of Mrs. Brown at her danghler'B 
wedding. As she stood upon the daia it seemed ta 
the writer the imperial votrese should hsve beea 
robed in a radiant diamond spanglefd^ tonic, seek 
as GrsBoo-Romaa matrons wore, w^ a leopard skin 
over her shoulders and orowned with an vrj wreath.'' 
As a jumble of choicely ioappropriate elawrifal alb- 
sbn and flatulent rhetoric, the entire ^ Btarj " well- 
nigh achieves the impossible. 

• • • 

Needed improvbmbnts dt ttpoobapht are 
now on the way, let us hope, to get theniaelvee intdE- 
gently devised and generally adopted. With a viev 
to the prevention of unnecessary eye-strain among 
readers a movement likely to lead to imporlut 
results was inaugurated at tilie April meeting of the 
Boston Society of Printers. Upon motion of Mr. 
Harry Lyman Koopman, librarian of Hrown Uni- 
versily, a committee was appointed to xxrge npon the 
Carnegie Institution the establishment of a depart- 
ment of research to make scientific tests of printing 
type, in regard to the comparative legibility of differ 
ent letters and the possibility of improving eerfaio 
of their forms. This type-reform movement will 
meet with more hearty and more nearly nnanimoos 
approval than its sister movement for maJring obso- 
lete our present speliing-books. A little refleetioB 
will convince anyone of the wide poeaibility of im- 
proving our type. Small e is the worst offender of 
the alphabet, as proved by laboratory tests, while the 
other six (tj a, t, n, o, s) of the seven most largeij 
used letters of the printo's font are also notoriooilv 
bad characters. Small i with its dot has a general 
resemblance to /; n and u are continually getting 
into each other's places ; o and e are inanffieiffnth 
differentiated ; and a (not italic) is often mistaken 
for s — in rapid reading, of course, and espeeiaDj 
with type or plates a little worn. Dr. Cattdi ef 
Columbia University has recommended the use of 
the script form of small a, and the subetitntion of 
Greek lambda for the present small I ; and othen 
have urged the restitution of the old-fashioned kmg i 
in an improved form, lengthened below the line, and 
either the abolition of the dot over the ^ or its eleva- 
tion to the level of the top of the letter L These 
and other suggestions of similar character are not 
unlikely to result in some reformation (not too ras- 
cal) of our printed alphabet, and thus in the saving 
of our eyesight. . • • 

Cablyle's view of litbbatube as a pkofes- 
siON was not rose-tinted. Close on the heels of the 
publication of his love-letters to Jane Welsh, and 
hers to him, comes the auction-sale, this month, of a 
rather long and important early letter of his ad- 
dressed to one ^ M. Allen, Esq.,'' who had offered 
him a secretaryship in case he chose to abandon the 
struggle to make a living at authorship. Bat 
although the offer came in the course of what he 
called '^ the three most miserable years of my life,'* 
he rejected it. A brief passage is worth quoting 
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here as picturing the writer's state of dyspeptie 
despondency, in describing which, however, he evi- 
dently took an artistic delight^ of a gloomy sort 
The letter was written in January, 1821. '^You 
asked me lately," he says toward the end, ^*if I 
would really take your secretary's place? And 
though I felt all the kindness implied in this ques- 
tion, and though my prospects here are not the 
most brilliant, my situation not the most comfort- 
able, I should not have experienced very much hesi- 
tation in answering no. Literature is like money, 
the appetite increases by g^tification ; the mines of 
literature too are unwholesome and dreary as the 
mines of Potosi ; yet from either there is no return — 
and though little confident of finding contentment — 
happiness is too proud a term — I must work, I 
believe, in those damp caverns — till once the whole 
mind is recast or the lamp of life has ceased to bum 
within it." Had young Thomas Carlyle, by some 
unwisely kind fate, been started in a walk of life 
where ihere was nothing to complain of, how truly 
miserable he would have been ! 



• • • 



Our i«iBEKAii LIBRARY RULES are often a sur- 
prise to those who have not been wont to avail 
themselves of their public-library privileges. The 
librarian in charge of one of the branches of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore tells us, in 
Dr. Steiner's current report, of a recent ''novel expe- 
rience '* of hers. ^' On two different occasions," she 
says, '' I have been offered payment, or rather a sort 
of collateral, of one dollar in each case, for a book 
issued on a card, the borrowers explaining ' they did 
not think we would trust them with a book, when 
we knew nothing about them.' On explaining to 
them that their borrower's card was all they need to 
obtain a book, they thought it 'a very wonderful 
system of spreading knowledge broadcast among the 
many who cannot buy it' Do we need a better 
endorsement of the Free Circulating Library?" 
Much oiher matter of interest will be found in the 
Report. The city, by official action and by amend- 
ment of its charter, is now about to receive the 
benefit of Mr. Carnegie's generous gift of half a 
million doUars for twenty branch library buildings. 
Incredible as it may seem, last year was the first 
year in which the city government made an appro- 
priation for the Library's support 

• • • 

The effect of age ok the appetitx! for read- 
ing is different in different persons. Hazlitt says : 
'' The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading, 
while we are young. I have had as much of this 
pleasure as perhaps anyone. As I grow older, it 
fades; or else, the stronger stimulus of writing takes 
off the edge of it At present, I have neither time 
nor inclination for it" This was written about five 
years before the author's death ; but he died at the 
early age of fifty-two. Carlyle, in his later years, 
often referred in his correspondence to the inferior 
pleasure derived from reading as compared with the 



absorbing mental activity of writing. On the other 
hand, old age has brought to many not only increased 
leisure for reading, but also richer satisfaction in the 
companionship of books. To be sure, much that 
pleased the youthful reader no longer interests the 
more mature ; but, in compensation, the latter has 
acquired a far wider range of interests and memories 
and associations, and while he is more discriminating 
he also can find food for the mind in hundreds of 
books that meant nothing to him in youth. The 
writer who allows his passion for producing books 
to kill his faculty for getting pleasure and profit 
from the books of others, is laying up remorse and 
regret and vacant unrest for his old age. 

• • • 

A CURIOUS mSTAKCE OF FORESIGHT or WaS it 

merely a happy accident? — attracts the attention 
of magaadne readers. Twenty-five years ago the 
popular novelist known to all the world as ^^Ouida," 
and to some small part of it as Louise de la Ram^, 
offered the J. B. Lippincott Co. two manuscripts for 
posthumous publication. They were accepted, paid 
for, and put away in the company's safe, to await the 
death of the writer, an event which now has released 
both the gfifted woman's soul from its bondage of 
day and tfie manuscripts from their prison of steeL 
Tb^ ^^J number of ^* Lippincott's Magazine " con- 
tains one of the articles ; the June issue will contain 
the other. They are entitled '< Shall Women Vote ? " 
and ^^ Love versus Avarice." Did the writer foresee 
the ''suffragette" of this year of grace? It is 
asserted tha^ she did, and, moreover, that ''the 
somewhat startling reasons advanced by Ouida for 
the feminine unrest of to-day, and for the social evU 
that prevaib, may be said to justify the author's 
unusual stipulation." , , , 

Dr. Crothers's " hundred worst books," an 
amusing catalogue amusingly annotated, whidi his 
readers have been awaiting with some eagerness of 
interest, and which now appears in the May 
"Atlantic," is rather disappointingly defective. 
With all its brightness and readableness, the article 
names only three of the expected hundred awful 
examples of what a book should not be ; and these 
three are obscure and otherwise uninteresting works 
that the writer happened to have in his own library. 
The remaining ninety-seven, therefore, await the 
kind attention of some other critic or critics. A 
good chapter could be written on really famous 
and deservedly famous old books that, for various 
reasons, now have so decidedly negative an attrae- 
tion for us as to fall easily into the class of the 
world's worst literature. There is, for example, 
Cudworth's learned and lauded work, "The TVue 
Intellectual System of the Universe; wherein the 
Reason and Philosophy of Atheism is confuted " — 
of whose author Dryden found it in his heart to say : 
" He raised such strong objections against the being 
of a Grod and Providence, that many thought he had 
not answered them." And there is Dr. Erasmus 
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Darwin's poem in quarto on ^'The LoTes of the 
Plants," which inspired the parody, " The Loyes of 
the Triangles/' and which Byron dismissed as 
<^ pompous rhyme." To be -worthy of inclusion even 
in a list of worst books, a book should rise to the 
dignity of literature ; the yast ocean of unregarded 
printed matter is out of the reckoning. 



• • • 



A BtTNYAN MEMOBIAL IN WkSTMINSTEB AbBEY 

wiU before long, according to present indications, 
put a stop to those expressions of surprise on the 
part of visitors, and especially American visitors, 
that four years ago gave the first impetus to the 
present movement for supplying a glaring and un- 
accountable omission. It was a gathering of a 
world's congress of Baptists in 1906 that first called 
general attention to the tardiness of Bnnyan's coun- 
trymen in rendering him due honor. As is acknowl- 
edged by the EngUsh themselves, the lack of any 
Bunyan memorial in England's Hall of Fame was 
pointed out by American delegates to this conven- 
tion, and their interposition it largely was that led to 
the call for subscriptions and the subsequent selection 
of a suitable memorial. The latter will take Che 
form of a window depicting scenes from '' The Pil- 
grim's Progress." A fund of about foutteen hun- 
dred pounds is being raised, of which more than 
one-third has abeady been received or promised. 

• • • 

Cbawfobd's plage in LiTEBATtTBE is being 
fixed, but not immutably, by current chroniclers of 
his death and critics of his life-work. In facility 
and rapidity of execution he was litde inferior to 
the astonishingly prolific Trollope ; and like him he 
wrote, and professed to write, not with a view to 
producing books that should live after his death, 
but books that should enable their author to live 
comfortably until hia death. Just which one of the 
lesser novelists of assured fame he stands nearest 
to on the mountain-slope that leads up to immortal 
eminence, it is impossible to decide ; but the variety 
and ingenuity of his work, his wide knowledge of 
many men of many nations, and his interest in 
the perennially fascinating problems of occult psy- 
chology, will win him readers for years to come, 
and it would not be surprising if his best books 
(which in general are his earlier books) should out- 
live those of authors now ranked as his superiors. 

• • • 

A YABIOUSLY OIFTBD LIBBABIAN, and OUO who 

was considered by his acquaintance an unusual com- 
bination of fijrmness without obstinacy, of amiability 
without weakness, and of diplomacy without insin- 
cerity, died in Boston on the 28th of last month, and 
left ihe Massachusetts State Library without a head. 
Caleb Benjamin Tillinghast, bom at Greenwich, R.I., 
in 1843, was brought up on a farm and struggled with 
the limitations of New England country life, attend- 
ing district school in the winter, and reading all the 
books within his reach. An association library five 



miles away, to which he made a we^lj pilgrimage 
on foot, appears to have been his nniveraitj ; and 
it was one that offered no seductive courses ia 
English prose fiction, of which he kne>w nothij^ ia 
his youth. School-teaching followed as a natunl 
sequel to his studious pursuits ; then came a taste ci 
journalism, and, thirty years ago, his appointmeat 
to the position held by him at the time of his deatL 
The long list of Mr. Tillinghast's society and dal> 
memberships bears evidence to his variety of is- 
terests. When, in 1897, Harvard made him & 
Master of Arts, President Eliot, with his accustomed 
aptness and terseness of chaiacterization, tine 
accompanied the presentation of the degree: ''Caleb 
Benjamin Tillinghast — State Librarian, sm% guide 
to aU the documents and records of the Conmoon- 
wealth, himself a living index at the service of every 
inquirer." • • • 

Thk suicide of John Davidson, the Englfah 
poet — if Jbe really has committed suicide, as is now 
believed — is a most melancholy event; and be- 
sides the painful shock it gives to even the distant 
reader, there is necessarily something of shame and 
humiliation in the thought of the act Chattertoo 
will never quite win our forgiveness for his lack of 
pluck when in his loneliness and destitution he 
suffered himself to be overwhelmed. Far less can 
we contemplate with unmingled pity and indulgence 
this later poet, and husband and father besides, in 
his last moments of helpless despair. The life of 
letters is, and probably always will be, more or lean 
subject to hardships : but it need not for that reason 
be an unheroic life. • • • 

The perennial CHABM of the MT8TEKI0T78 is 

illustrated by the eagerness with which Sir Conaa 
Doyle's and Mr. Hornung's detective stories are 
being read in France, especially in Paris, as iajst as 
they can be translated and published ; and just now 
this process is said to be a rapid one. To the 
fellow-countrymen of Enule Gaboriau these Anglo> 
Saxon followers in his footsteps make a stroof 
appeal, as might have been expected. Meantinie 
native writers are not lacking to minister to the 
national appetite for tales of complexity and puzzle* 
ment.. . Messrs. Maurice Leblanc and Gaston Leroox, 
among others, are inventing tangled plots and devis- 
ing elaborate complications for the wonder and per 
plexity and delight of their readers. How manj 
thousands there are to be thrilled by ezhilHtioiiis d 
this mechanical ingenuity, so to speak, where a scant 
dozen or fifteen wiU find their recreation and inspin- 
tion in a novel of real depth and power ! 

• • • 

The public library's three-tenths of a mui 
— the tax levy imposed in some communities for 
maintenance of this department of pablie ednea- 
tion — constitutes an absurdly small propoitioo o! 
the whole tax. Millions for graft, but only a fev 
reluctant thousands for literature — buA is ▼irtoallr 

• 

the motto of many city finance eommittees. Tbe 
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Xiibrary Board of Toledo, Ohio, finding the present 
annual appropriation sadly inadequate to the increas- 
ing demands made upon the lihrary, pleaded with a 
hard-hearted committee of finance for an increase 
of t^v^o-tenths of a mill in the tax levy, to he added to 
the customary three-tenths. And what is the answer 
to this prayer? A paltry three-hundredths of a 
mill ! The natural and, it is to he hoped, salutary 
result is a storm of protest and expostulation from 
indignant loTers of hooks. This matter, impres- 
sively set forth in the current report of the Toledo 
Public Library, furnishes food for reflection. 

• • • 

Mr. Mebedith's estimate op Swinburne finds 
expression — or pai*tial expression — in a letter to 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, written immediately 
after the poet*s death. "Song was his natural 
voice," says Mr. Meredith. " He was the greatest 
of our lyrical poets — of the world's, I could say, 
considering what a language he had to wield." He 
continues, in a personal vein : ^* But if I feel the loss i 
of him as a part of our life torn away, how keenly 
must the stroke fall on you — and at a time of pros- 
tration from illness. Happily, you have a wife for 
comfort and consolation. That helps to comfort 
me in my dire distress of mind on hehalf of your 
stricken household which I see heneath the shadow." 
This warmth of eulogy is necessarily something dif- 
ferent from the cool judgment of posterity ; hut its 
source gives it a measure of authority. 

• • • 

Auction sales of old and rare books have 
shown no evidence of the general hard times in the 
past year. In New York, for instance, no fewer than 
twelve hundred records for high prices were made 
at Anderson's auction rooms, and the sales of the 
large Poor, Ghamherlain, and Hermann collections 
are said to have aggregated ahout three hundred 
thousand dollars. Rare old first editions and auto- 
graph copies are luxuries, hut there have ever heen 
those who would sooner forego the necessities than 
the luxuries of life ; or at least they say they would. 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



FROM THE LIBRARY COPYRIGHT LEAGUE. 
(To the Editor of Thb Diai<.) 

It was to he presumed that the passage of a new 
copyright act hy the last Congress would end copyright 
discussion for a time. It would please those who have 
opposed the contentions of the American Puhlishers' 
Copyright League if the matter could have rested at 
least until the next session of Congress. 

We cannot allow, however, the glaring misstatements 
contained in Mr. George Haven Putnam's letter iu your 
issue of April 16th to go unchallenged, if only for the 
sake of truth. 

All of the arguments which he advances were ahly 
presented to the committees on patents, hoth hy Mr. 



Putnam and the legal advisers associated with him. 
The committees, who gave four years to the study of 
the subject, and made the fullest examination, recom* 
mended the new bill unanimously; it is evident that 
these gentlemen were not favorably impressed with the 
justice of the arguments against importation for use and 
not for sale. 

Mr. Putnam's arguments are, if we understand them, 
as follows: 

1. Importation of copyrighted books is forbidden 
in England, but allowed in the United States by the 
new law. The truth is that non-British editions of 
books origmating in England are forbidden importation 
if imported for sale and copyrighted in England. Pre- 
cisely the same applies in the new law. Foreign editions 
of books by an American author are forbidden importa- 
tion by individuals. Foreign editions of books by an 
English author are not forbidden importation into the 
United States, when imported for use and not for sale. 
Foreign (American) editions of books by an American 
author are not forbidden importation into England. The 
conditions are absolutely the same, except that libraries 
are allowed unrestricted importation of single copies of 
any book in the new United States law. 

2. The privilege of importetion of copyrighted books 
for individual use was « interpolated into the act of 
1891 during the last hours of the session." This is 
simply an absolutely false statement. The matter was 
debated in the Senate on several occasions. Anyone 
desiring to read the speeches in favor of this provision 
should examine Vol. 22 of the Congressional Record, 
beginning on February 9, 1891. They will find speeches 
by Senator Frye, Senator Sherman, and others on this 
very matter. 

3. Mr. Putnam cites the Cambridge History of En- 
glish Literature as showing the injustice of the law to 
the American publisher. Let us look at the facts. This 
work sells, in the American edition, to the American 
private student, for $2.50 per volume. The English 
edition sells to the English student for seven shillings 
and sixpence, which at the usual rate of exchange means 
$1.82. To import a copy of the work, through an 
importer in New York City, will cost about $2.30. It 
could not be imported for this price through some of 
the houses which charge such rates for importation as 
would be charged " if imported through the American 
copyright proprietor." It can be imported, for a library, 
for about two dollars, not as Mr. Putnam says, for more 
than the American edition costs, << equally attractive in 
form." From many years' experience, we can confi- 
dently say that many of our English purchases cost us 
over twenty per cent less than the best American price, 
and, as it often has been six months before an American 
edition is published, we can wear out a copy of the book 
before the American publisher decides it is a commer- 
cial success to publish it. The English editions are 
often better. 

4. Mr. Putnam wants us to import « under the permis- 
sion of the oumer of the copyright.^ This was the " joker " 
on which the publishers chiefly relied to establish a con- 
trol of prices. Suppose the << oumer of the copyright " 
asked a price equal to one dollar for every shilling that 
the book cost in England. Why shouldn 't he? Where 
would the American student be then? Just where the 
publishers of books have been trying to put him, entirely 
at their mercy. 

It is a well-known fact that the American Publishers' 
Association has been trying to increase the price of 
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books to ** all the traffic will stand *' for a long time. 
If it had not been for the fear that they wonld be prose- 
cuted for infringement of the Sherman law, they would 
haye kept up their open agreement to control book 
prices, instead of as at present doing it under the coyer 
of ** adyioe to the members.^ Frightened by a decision 
in Pennsylyania in the '< retail drug " cases, they pre- 
tended to abrogate their agreement in January, 1907. 
They haye tried to establish their monopoly by suits at 
hiw, by an attempt to haye monopoly clauses inserted 
in the copyright bill, and, as a hist resort, their printers 
asked the Committee on Ways and Means to do away 
with free importation, and raise the duty from twenty- 
fiye per cent to seyenty-ftye per cent. They failed in 
the courts, they failed in the copyright bill, and they 
will fail in the tariff bill. 

Mr. Putnam alleges that <<the librarians who haye 
standing arrangements with purchasing agents in Lon- 
don, find it an inconyenience to instruct these agents to 
except from their shipments books which are bdng pro- 
duced in Copyright American editions." This state- 
ment is so remarkable and so contrary to what we know 
from personal experience of the practice of libraries that 
Mr. Putnam ought to giye the basis of this statement 
in order to obtain any credence for it. 

One more point. The English author gets less royalty 
for a copy of his book sold in America than for a copy 
sold in ^gland. The usual royalty for the colonies 
and America is one-half that for Great Britain, just as 
the royalty for an American author for copies sold in 
England is usually one-half that for copies sold in 
America. The object of a copyright bill, we haye sup- 
posed, was to secure remuneration to the author. Mr. 
Putnam's prohibition of importation would result in less 
royalty to the man who wrote the book, and a higher 
price to the man who wants to read the book. It would 
result in the impoyerishment of both for the benefit of 
an American publisher. It would preyent, instead of 
assisting, the hree spread of printed thought. 

No foreign nation has a law which forbids the im- 
portation of books for use and not for sale. A lengthy 
compilation by the Librarian of Congress establishes 
this fact, and all the great legal authorities on copyright 
annoimce this priyilege of importation as existing. In 
Canada, such importation is compulsory on the copy- 
right proprietor. These facts should be known, and 
should not be misrepresented. 

Bernard C. Steinbr (Enoch Pratt 
Free library), 
President Library Copyright League. 
W. P. Cutter (Forbes Library), 
May 1, 1909. . Secretary. 
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THE BLUE BIRD " AT MOSCOW. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

In his delightful appreciation of « The Blue Bird " 
in the May 1 number of The Dial, Mr. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., wonders whether M. Maeterlinck's new play 
has eyer been staged. It has been played in Moscow, 
in the wonderful Art Theatre of M. Stanislawski. In 
** The Mask," that unique journal of the theatres of the 
world, published at Florence, Italy, Mr. Grordon Craig 
has written in enthusiastic terms of the work of this 
successful non-commercial theatre, and recently he de- 
yoted an interesting article to the acting of ** The Bine 
Bird ** there. Margaret Vance. 

Oak Park, lU., May 6, 1909, 
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▲ liiFB OF Scientific Rbskabch.* 

An autobiographic volume from the eminent 
author of " Hereditary Genius " is a book to 
take up with confident expectation of enjoymeot 
and instruction. It is now forty years sinee 
that epoch-making work made its appearance 
and elicited from Darwin a letter of entiiiisiastic 
commendation. ^^ I do not think I ever in all 
my life read anything more interestang and 
original," he wrote ; " and how well and cleariy 
you put every point I ... I congratulate yoQ 
on producing what I am convinced will prove a 
memorable work." 

Well and clearly, too, are the main events 
and interests of Mr. Gralton's busy life related 
in this latest product of his active pen. ^^ Mem- 
ories of my Life" he entitles his reminiscences, 
and he writes with such restraint and compres- 
sion that little more than three hundred octavo 
pages are required by him for the telling of his 
story. It might well have been longer without 
wearying the reader. But the author chose to 
give serious heed to FalstafiTs words, ^ Lord. 
Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice 
of lying," and to err on the safe side of truth 
and brevity. 

Mr. Gralton's age (he was bom in 1822) and 
vigor and versatile powers are apt illnstralioiis 
of those principles of heredity whose study has 
furnished him his favorite pursuit. Grrandson 
of Erasmus Darwin, and hence cousin to Charles 
Darwin the naturalist, he numbers among his 
near kin many persons of marked character if 
not of genius; and that physical vigor and 
length of life which often characterize the well- 
born are found in not a few of lus ancestors on 
both sides. The reappearance in himself of 
ancestral traits, and the influence of environment 
in his formative years, have naturally seined to 
the author more noteworthy than those incidents 
of his life that would appeal only to curiosity or 
a desire to be entertained. ^^ There are," he 
stops to explain at one point, ^^ many incidentB 
that I could tell about tiliis time of my life tbat 
might be interesting in some sense, but which 
are foreign to the main purpose of such an 
autobiography as mine, which is to indicate 
how the growth of a mind has been affected bj 
circumstances." 

Medical studies formed the chief interest d 

* MBMO&IB8 OP MT LiPB. B7 FtuksU Gsltoii, F JL8. Widi 
eiffbt illuttratioiiB. New York: E. P. Dntton St Go. 
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his youth, and he came within a little of becoming 
a practising physician ; but his father's death 
and his own inheritance of a comfortable fortune 
operated to turn his thoughts toward travel and 
adventure. Consequently, after taking his degree 
at Cambridge and devoting some time to the 
gentlemanly pursuits of hunting and shooting, 
he entered upon those Eastern and African 
travels and explorations that bore fruit in vari- 
ous memoirs and addresses and in his first book, 
^*' Tropical South Africa," and also led to his 
election as Fellow of the Royal Society. The 
Geographical Society, too, presented him with 
a gold medal ^^ for Imving at his own cost, and 
in furtherance of the expressed desire of the 
Society, fitted out an expedition to explore the 
centre of South Africa, and for having so suc- 
cessfully conducted it ... as to enable this 
Society to publish a valuable memoir and map 
in the last volume of the Journal, relating to a 
country hitherto unknown." As an African 
explorer, Mr. Galton takes occasion to question 
the seriousness of Livingstone's situation when 
the *^ New York Herald " undertook, with such 
blare of trumpets, his rescue through the instru- 
mentality of Stanley. He writes : 

«I was on the Counoil of the Royal Geographical 
Society during all the time in question, and can testify 
to oar extreme desire to help Livingstone, but in his 
later years he had become difficult to meddle with. He 
had a brusque resentment against anything that might 
be construed into patronage, feeling, as I understood, 
that he had been over-much < exploited * by his admirers. 
There was great fear by those in the Council who knew 
him better than I did, that he might be annoyed by any 
attempt to relieve him, and would resent it yet more 
bitterly than Emin Bey subsequently resented Stanley's 
compulsory relief. Again, there was no reason to sup- 
pose Livingstone to be in serious want. He was thor^ 
oughly accustomed to natives of the widely dispersed 
Bantu race, among whom he probably then was. He 
travelled without a large party or other encumbrance, 
so that the favour of even a single chief, such as he 
might reasonably expect to gain, would amply suffice 
for his wants. Besides this, he did not care to write, 
and there was no knowing where a man like him might 
be, who had already walked right across Africa and 
back again. . . . One wishes that the whole thing could 
have been effected with less secrecy in the beginning, 
and less ostentation and comparison of Americans and 
English to the prejudice of the latter." 

Besides being a pioneer in the systematic 
study of heredity, Mr. Galton originated the 
now accepted system of finger-print identifica- 
tion (with which M. Alphonse Bertillon is often 
credited), and was the first to take up seriously 
the study of eugenics, or race-improyement. 
The very name ^< eugenics " we owe to him. A 
eUowship and a scholarship have been endowed 
by him in London University for research work 



in this new science, which is to accomplish much, 

he hopes, for the amelioration of the himum race. 

The tbeory of the thing is beautiful. Let us 

quote our scientific Utopian. 

<< After I had become satisfied of the inheritanoe of 
all the mental qualities into which I had inquired, and 
that heredity was a far more powerful agent in human 
development than nurture, I wished to explore the range 
of human faculty in various directions in order to ascer- 
tain the degree to which breeding might, at least theo- 
retically, modify the human race. I took the moderate 
and reasonable standpoint that whatever quality had 
appeared in man, and in whatever intensity, it admitted 
of being bred for and reproduced on a large scale. 
Consequently a new race might be created possessing on 
the average an equal degree of quality and intensity 
as in the exceptional case. Relative infertility might 
of course stand in the way, but otherwise everything 
seemed to show that races of highly gifted artists, saints, 
mathematicians, administrators, mechanicians, contented 
labourers, musicians, militants, snd so forth, might be the- 
oretically called into existence, the average exoellenoe of 
each race in its particular line being equal to that of its 
mosthighly gifted representative at tiie present moment.*' 

In one of his chapters the author explodes a 
popular belief which has even more recently been 
proved false. He tested the delicacy of the 
touch-sense of a large number of blind children, 
first promising a reward to those who should 
display the greatest degree of sensitiveness. 
Accordingly all did their best, ^* but their per- 
formances fell distinctly short of ordinary per- 
sons.'* The experimenter afterward found ^^ a 
marked correlation between at least this form of 
sensitiveness and general ability." 

The impressions made by great men on one 
another are often significant and instructive. 
Mr. Gralton*s remembrances of Herbert Spencer 
contribute some most readable pages to his book. 
The Synthetic Philosopher once accompanied 
him to the Derby, but had already arrived by 
deduction at so accurate a conception of the 
whole event that it failed to interest him. He 
also said that the crowd of men on the grass 
looked disagreeable, like flies on a plate. ^^ Still, 
he evidentiy liked the excursion, and notwith- 
standing his asseverations at the time to the 
contrary, he repeated his experience on at least 
one subsequent occasion." From each of these 
men we are now fortunate in possessing a 
^^ human document " of value, though the later 
writer has taken himself &r less seriously in his 
autobiography than did his predecessor. 

In visits at Lord Ashburton's country place, 

Mr. Gbdton twice met Carlyle, who on the 

second occasion seemed to him *^the greatest 

bore that a house could tolerate.'* 

*< He had a well-known story then to the fore, which 
W. H. Brookfieid . . . told me he had indulged in five 
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times ihat day abeady, and undertook that he should 
repeat it for my benefit a sixth time, which he did. 
Then Carlyle raved about the degeneracy of the modern 
English without any fact in justification, and contributed 
nothing that I could find to the information or pleasure 
of the society. He, however, executed a performance 
with great seriousness which was decidedly funny, by 
hopping gravely on one leg up and down within the 
pillars of the portico, which he had discovered to be a 
prompt way of warming himself in the then chilly 
weather." 

Thus imheroic do our heroes sometimes appear 
to their contemporaries. 

A line in " Who 's Who " informs all whom 
it may concern that Mr. GkJton's recreations 
are ^^ sunshine, quiet, and good wholesome food." 
An author with such simple, sensible tastes is 
more than likely to write in a plain and terse 
and readable style. The straightforwardness 
and unpretentiousness of Mr. Gralton's book 
win the reader's favor and hold his attention to 
the end. The book has the excellent fault of 
being shorter than one could have wished.^ 

Percy F. Bicknell. 



Amsbica anb the Far Eastern 

Question.* 

So much history has been made in the Far 
East since the Russo-Japanese War that persons 
desiring to keep well informed on the questions 
of importance there must welcome any book 
preaXg a summary of the recent evLtB in 
Eastern Asia, and especially when the work is 
concerned particularly with America's interests 
in these developments. Such a book is Mr. 
Millard's study of *^ America and the Far 
Eastern Question," which continues the story 
from the point where his volume entitled *^ The 
New Far East " left it, in 1906, to the Root- 
Takahira notes of November, 1908. In this 
period Mr. Millard twice visited the Far East, 
and much of his material is based upon his 
observations during these visits. 

The title which Mr. Millard has chosen for 
his book is somewhat misleading, for although 
about one-third of the chapters deal with various 
aspects of American interests, fully one-half of 
the book is devoted to a study of conditions in 
Japan since the war and to JTapanese activities 
in Korea and Manchuria. A discussion of re- 
cent happenings in China and a brief reference 
to the Russians in Manchuria complete the book. 

That this emphasis is placed upon Japan is 
due, of course, to the importance of Japan in 

**Ambbtca AMD THB Fab Bastbbn Qubstzon. Bj Thomai 
F.MUlard. Uliistrated. New York : Moffat. Yard & Co. 



any study of the recent history of the Far East 
and Mr. Millard has no doubts as to ibe signifi- 
cance of some of her recent actions. Bat in a 
book dealing with events of such reoent date 
it is necessary that much of the discussum be 
merely a statement of the opinions of the aatkcv. 
And for that reason it is important to know in 
what spirit Mr. Millard approached his task d 
interpreting Japanese activities to the weston 
world. 

In his pre&ee the author states that '^ some 
persons will profess to find in this, as many did 
in my previous work, an anti-J^apanese preach- 
ment." But he disclaims any desire to injun: 
Japan. ^^ I wish the Japanese nation and peo]^ 
success in aspirations which do not tend to 
cause international dissension and strife by 
impairing interests of other nations. That the 
present policy of Japan has this tendency is a 
conclusion I have reached after closely observing 
its trend for several years, and from studying 
its practical effects in localities where it is 
directly applied." So Mr. Millard's new book 
may be taken as another thesis designed to prove 
the dangerous possibilities of Japanese aspira- 
tions. And as with every thesis, the rc»d& 
must use considerable care in weighing opinions 
advanced to support the text. One does not 
have to read far to conclude that Mr MiUard 
has already decided the case against the 
Japanese, and that no evidence in their defence 
need be urged. A striking example of his 
argument, and yet almost a typical one, is his 
reference to the Emperor. ^^ One hears in Japan 
varying opinions about the personality of the 
present Emperor. Many regard him as the usual 
figurehead, occupying himself, after Ori^ital 
fashion, with sensual pleasures, and leaving the 
cares of government to his ministers. The 
Crown Prince is generally regarded as bemg 
dull, almost a booby, and is not entrusted with 
responsibility." That many other people have 
an entirely different opinion of the Emperor's 
personality is not mentioned. And this method 
of argument constantly appears when Japanese 
acts or motives are under discussion. The bad 
report is given without any reference to qualifj- 
ing opinion. 

Other examples of Mr. Millard's attitude 
toward the Japanese might be mentioned if 
necessary. This apparent prejudice is very im- 
fortunate, because Mr. Millard has had cfppoi' 
tunities to study conditions which are of great 
interest to the western world. But it would be 
difficult for anyone to accept unreservedly tbe 
arraignment of Japanese financial and indostnal 
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methods, of her conduct in Korea and her false- 
ness in Manchuria, when it is based upon such 
evident lack of sympathy. Mr. Millard tells us 
that ^^ in estimating some matters Japanese are 
a bit out of perspective just now." Possibly 
some readers may come to the same conclusion 
regarding this latest treatment of Japanese 
policies. 

In dealing with China and her problems Mr. 
Millard is as sympathetic as he is severe in his 
treatment of Japan. He has great hopes for 
the reform movement. ^^ China can wait for 
a constitution and representative government. 
. • . The abolition of extra-territoriality also 
can wait. But recovery of pseudo-political 
foreign concessions and leaseholds, ext^ion of 
a modem educational system, the creation of a 
modem army and navy, chiefly require money ; 
and to get money China must reform her finan- 
cial and fiscal systems. Here, then, is where 
real reform must begin." Because of the gen- 
uine community of interests between the United 
States and China we should adopt ^^ an aggres- 
sive policy in Asia " which would serve to 
strengthen China against her enemies. But 
apparently this policy points to the giving of 
good advice, the stretching out of a friendly 
hand to support and guide China along a diffi- 
cult path. ^^The United States can assume 
leadership m the Pjwific, if an energetic policy 
is adopted . . . and it is probable that unless 
America does again interfere in eastern affairs 
another great ^ will occur in a few years." 

But in considering the work of the Americans 
in the Philippines Mr. Millard is not only sym- 
pathetic but highly optimistic. In this case the 
admmiBtration is generaUy supported against 
the critics on the spot, and poUcies and perform- 
ances are hif^hly praised. It is a pleasure to be 
again renSed that " American^fficiaJs and 
employes of the Philippine Government, of high 
and low desree, constitute a body whose efficiency 
and integSy is not surpassedf indeed is W^ 
equalled anywhere. It is, I believe, superior in 
morale and personnel to similar bodies in the 
United States." The first Philippine Assembly 
is discussed ^t some length, and commended, 
especially for the way it assumed the responsi- 
bility placed upon it by the Commission. And 
even a good w^ is advanced for the FiUpino 
as a laborer, when handled with tact and dis* 
cemment. This survey of the past few years 
of the American administration is a most grati- 
fying one. 

In the chapters entitled ^^ America's Position 
in the Pacific " we have a discussion of the 



probable conduct of a war with Japan. A plea 
is made for strongly fortified posts in Hawaii 
and the Philippines, although if war breaks out 
within five years Japan would confine her en* 
deavors to an attack on the Philippines. Even 
before the Panama Canal is completed the major 
battleship fleet should be kept on the Pacific 
coast. Briefly stated, Mr. Millard finds that 
the United States has great interests in the 
Pacific arising from her trade and her insular 
possessions, and it will be necessary to play a 
more important part in Eastern diplomacy until 
by her jTrticipalTn a stable bah^ce of W- 
in the Far East is created. 

If one could have more confidence in the 
soundness of Mr. Millard's views the present 
work would be of considerable value. It is 
certainly most suggestive, and the style com- 
mands one's interest. The thirteen appendices, 
containing the texts of treaties and other papers 
from the treaty of Portsmouth to the Root- 
Takahira notes, add to the value of the book. 
An index would have been much appreciated. 
As the latest study of Far Eastern politics, Mr. 
Millard's book should be read by all who desire 
to follow recent developments there, and even 
if they question the opinions advanced from 
time to tune they cannot fail to enjoy the treaty- 
port gossip which enlivens the pages. It is 
always enjoyable, but rarely convincing. 

Patson J. Treat. 



The Century of the CHiiiDv* 

Abundant food for thought and imlimited 
material for discussion are to be found in Ellen 
Key's " The Century of the Child," which has 
just been translated from the Swedish — or, 
more correctly, has just come to English readers 
through the German by double translation. 
The original was publish^ in 1900, and took its 
title from a saying of one of the characters in 
** The Lion's Whelp": " The next century wiU 
be the century of the child, just as this century 
has been the woman's century." 

It is unfortunate that the author's most 
radical views, and those that are likely to be 
thought subversive of morality, are set forth 
in the opening chapter, which concerns mar- 
riage and parenthood ; for many readers will 
be turned aside at this point and miss the ohap- 
ters on Education which are the most valuable 
part of the book. Those who have patience 

*Thb CBNTmtT OF TBB CHILD. By Ellen Key. TranBlaiLon 
of the G«rman venion of Frances Maro. New York: Q. P. 
Patnam'i Sons. 
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with tiie matrimonial heresies of this chapter, 
and will read further, are likely to discover that 
they were at the beginning introduced to the 
writer's greatest weakness as well as to her 
greatest strength. Her strength lies in her 
abstract ideals for the conditions under which 
children should be bom and educated; her 
weakness, in her apparent inability to recognize 
and her obvious unwillingness to acknowledge 
the part which religious and social institutions 
have had in preparing the world for these ideals 
and their realization. We learn from biograph- 
ical sketches of Ellen Key, that she has severed 
her connection with all organized Bocial move- 
ments. Her book indicates that she has done 
this with a bitterness of spirit that makes her 
an unfair critic. 

To illustrate : The ^ woman's rights move- 
ment " seems to her to stand only for an effort 
on the part of women to secure, solely for their 
own satisfaction, educational advantages and 
admission to professions and fields of activity 
from which they have been excluded in the past. 
There is within the movement, as she sees it, 
no solidarity of spirit except that which has a, 
distinctly selfish purpose. To this understand- 
ing we may not offer objection ; for every per- 
son has a right to his own definition of a term 
so elastic as the ^^ woman's rights movement." 
We may, however, dissent when women as a 
class, or any class of women, are held responsi- 
ble for the demoralizing effect of modem factory 
life upon working women and upon the homes 
of working people. These effects can in fair- 
ness be cha^^ only to our industrial system, 
and not to the ambitions of a sex. 

If it is true that the adherents of the woman's 
rights movement as Ellen Key knows it are 
hopelessly blind to the fact that *^ the passion 
to discover truth must be accompanied by the 
passion to use it for the welfare of maniand," 
that they are not interested in protective legis- 
lation for women and children nor in supporting 
organized efforts of working women to improve 
their own conditions, then there is for her only 
one possible line of action ; i. e., to sever her 
connection with the movement and then to work 
alone or to form new associations for the pur- 
pose of gaining opportunity to work effectively 
in the interests of humanity. Individual de- 
velopment, however, must precede social use- 
fulness ; and the woman's rights movement, even 
in the narrowest conception we have of it, has 
secured for women the education and the train- 
ing necessary for efficient organized work in 
behalf of education, the home, and the child. 



That the coming century is to be tlie oentmy of 
the child partly becatt&e the oentory just passed 
was the woman's century, is a &ct which Ellen 
Key &ils to recognize. 

It is much the same with her treatment of 
Socialism. It is unfair to commend unreeervedly 
a plan for pensioning mothers during the time 
their children need l£eir care, without re&ning 
to the fact that this is one of the earrlinal 
principles of Socialism ; un&ir, also, to accuse 
Socialists as a whole of obstructing protootive 
l^islation, a charge which can be fairly brought 
against a small section of the party only. 

The writer's attitude toward marriage is mxuk 
the same as her attitude toward the woman's 
rights movement and Socialism. With her lai^ 
ideals for ^^the common living of man and 
woman," she apparently &ils to credit tiie in- 
stitution of marriage and the legal protections 
which have been thrown about it with having 
fostered and promoted these ideals. 

But while we object to many of the ooDda- 
sions of the book, our hearts go out in sympathy 
to the author, who, a keen observer of life, saw 
that at the opening of this century (the twentieth 
after Christ) ^^ the passions of men were still 
aroused in economic and in actual war&re," 
that ^Mespite all the tremendous development 
of civilization in the century just passed, man 
had not yet succeeded in giving to the straggle 
for existence nobler forms," and that ** Christian 
people continued to plunder one anotber and 
call it exchange, to murder one another en fnas9€ 
and call it nationalism, to oppress one another 
and call it statesmanship." No wonder she was 
led to criticize the conditions under whidi tiie 
succeeding generations of this slowly devdoping 
race have been educated, and also the conditions 
under which they have been bom. 

The chapters on Education redeem the rest 
of the book, although they contain much tiiatis 
inapplicable to our system of public instroction, 
for we have abolished many of the abuses that 
are mentioned. Like Ellen Key, however, we 
are still seeking a kind of education which will 
give to the world '^ new types of people with 
higher ideals, — travellers on unknown paths, 
thinkers of yet unthought thoughts, people 
capable of the crime of inaugurating new ways "; 
and we acknowledge that we have in her not 
only a companion in ideals but a lead^ in 
methods. Her chapters on Education are mas- 
terly contributions to the literature of pedagogy, 
the result of a profound sympathy with and an 
understanding of child nature, and of long 
experience in chfld-training. 
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Except to those who insist upon rejecting as 
a whole, if they cannot accept as a whole, any 
book that embodies a call to action, "The 
Centary of the Child " offers abundant insprar 
tion. The truth is that it contains a definite 
programme for woman*s future work, organized 
as well as unorganized, in the interest of the 
child. This, to be sure, can be read as a whole 
only by patching together bits that are scattered 
about among the denunciations of peoples and 
institutions; but the book itself is probably 
much more readable than it would be if the 
prog^ramme were presented in orderly and sys- 
tematic fashion. Carolinb L. Hunt. 



SoMB Very Modxrn Typibs.* 



Mr.Huneker's previous studies of personalities 
in the world of drama and music will pi«pare the 
reader for stimulation from his new book with 
the piquant title : " Egoists : A Book of Super- 
men." The title is perhaps not exact, for not 
all his egoists are properly to be classed by the 
name made famous by Nietzsche ; still, they are 
as a group characterized hj certain BtigLta 
which^tinguish, more o/less, the mtn he 
studies : morbid subjectivity, irregular lives, 
and brilliant if erratic achievement. 

Mr. Huneker, with his interest in a field 
trodden by few critics, is doing a service by this 
exploitation of writers and thinkers little biown 
and less imderstood. It is perhaps inevitable 
that he has not entirely escaped the contagion 
of his theme, and so exhibits traits both of style 
and thought which are not admirable. His 
diction is all his own, and has its fascination ; 
but it is an uneasy style, like a rapid series of 
electric sparks. Even bon mots tire unless the 
law of relief and contrast is obeyed. Strange 
and startling words occur, until the reader is 
ahnost stunned ; repetitions are so frequent as 
to suggest that the author regards them as the 
bugbear of small minds. 

On the side of thought, this verbal smartness 
sometimes leads Mr. Huneker to prefer cynical 
epigram or the clever half-truth to genuine aeri- 
ousness of statement. Discussing Nietzsche, he 
says : *^ Grossip has whispered that he was hope- 
lessly in love with Cosima Wagner. A charming 
theme for a psychological novel. So was Von 
Bulow, once — until he married her.'^ Quoting 
Stendhal's ^^Femmes I vous etes Men toujours 
lea memesj^^ he adds these words : ^^ It is a 

* EOOI9T8 : A Book of Supermen. B7 James Huneker. "Sew 
York: Charles Scrlbner's Sons. 



quotidian truth that few before him had the 
courage or clairvoyancy to enunciate." It would 
indeed be convenient, could the sex be reduced 
to a formula so simple. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Huneker has made a book 
that is not only entertaining but helpful. His 
studies are preeminently suggestive and sjrmpa- 
thetic. Those on Stendhal, Baudelaire, Flau- 
bert, and Huysmans are especially informing, 
and really assist toward an understanding of 
more or less cryptic creatures. Obscure &cts 
are brought to tiie light of day, and alwajrs a 
Kyely impression given of a personality hitherto, 
for most of us, walkmg in a mist. 

Especially sympathetic are the three studies, 
^* Phases of Nietzsche," in which the apostle of 
the Overman is shown to be something besides 
an inconceivable freak both as man and thinker. 
The Ibsen paper, while it presents nothing really 
new, is in the main happily interpretative ; the 
author goes too &r in declaring that the play- 
wright ^* lifted the ugly to heroic heights," for 
poetry of a strange kind is seldom absent from 
his work. In view of the little that has been 
said in English about Huysmans, one of the 
most valuable essays is that entitied ^^ The Evo- 
lution of an Egoist "; it is worth while to have 
traced for us so clearly the curious evolution of 
a man who begins as a decadent making a cult 
of the monstrous and the abhorrent, and ends 
a mystic monk. To my mind there is nothing 
more penetrative in the book than the estimate 
of Walter Pater (in a chapter called ^' From an 
Ivory Tower "), where that writer is described 
as *^ an egoist of the higher type ; he seldom left 
his tour d' ivoire ; yet his work is human and 
concrete to the core." One forgives the author 
much, because of such critical flashes as that. 

RiCHAKD BUKTON. 



A Centitry op C01.0NIAL. History.* 

The second volume of Professor Edward 
Channing's ^^ History of the United States," 
which now, after three years' delay, has at length 
been given to the expectant historical reader, 
reveals anew the deep scholarship and rare charm 
of slyle which commanded for the first instal- 
ment imiversal approval. In the former part 
of the work the beginnings of the Colonial era 
were carried down to the English Restoration 
of 1660. In the present volume, the opening 
chapters of which are admirably correlated with 

* A HinoBT OF THB Umitbd Statbb. Bj Bdward Chaaniiic- 
Volume II.. A Centary of Ck>lonial Hlstozy. 1660-1700. With 
mAP6. New York: The MacmillAnOo. 
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what Went before, is covered that important 
century which lay between the Restoration of 
the Stuarts and the Peace of Paris of 1763, a 
century of empire-building fateful in the annab 
both of England and of America. In structure, 
the book consists of three parts : first, the nar- 
rative of the development of the Colonies gen- 
erally to about 1700, and of Pennsylvania and 
the Carolinas to the middle of the century ; 
second, the description of various phases of 
Colonial civilization ; and third, the story of the 
rivalry of France and England in the New 
World. 

If aiiy unfavorable criticism be deserved, it 
is to be grounded upon the absence of a com- 
plete and unified survey of Colonial and Imperial 
politics in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Throughout the revolution of 1688 the 
treatment is systematic and admirably propor- 
tioned ; but the epoch of Walpole's control of 
English affairs, it must be confessed, seems not 
so skilfully handled or so thoroughly analyzed. 
Perhaps this difference is in a way but the reflec- 
tion of the circumstance that the earlier period 
has been as rich in monographic Uterature m 
the latter period has been neglected. 

At the outset, Professor Channing recalls, as 
is his wont, the dose relations that constantly 
existed between English and Colonial history. 
He begins with the picture of that group of 
^^ colonizing courtiers" who encircled Charles II., 
and who found in the plantation of Colonies, as 
in the African trade or the exploitation of 
Hudson Bay, a possible source of replenishment 
for their sbt^^fortunes. FrofLor Chan- 
ning then rapidly sketches the English commer- 
cial system, in which the government adopted 
the policy of those Puritans whose work the 
leaders of English politics under the later Stuart 
monarchy tiied in so many other respects to 
destroy. There is due account of the various 
councils and committees which in this period 
looked out for Colonial affairs, though perhaps 
somewhat scant notice is given of the influence 
of the merchants, such as Povey and Noell, upon 
national policy. The author then takes up the 
narrative of the settlement of the Carolinas, the 
conquest of the Middle Colonies, and the affairs 
of New England through King Philip's War. 
After this he takes up the South, especially 
Virginia, and Bacon's Rebellion. Next follows 
an account of Greorge Fox, William Penn, the 
Quakers, and Pennsylvania. The narrative 
then turns back to the Northern-central Col- 
onies, and explains their relation to the French 
and the characteristics of the Stuart government, 



thus leading up to a clear discussion of the 
Revolution and the reconstructed Colonial sys- 
tem, with its new machinery and its additional 
legisktion. 

In this first half of the book the tone has 
been prevailingly that of narrative, thou^ many 
interesting comments are interwoven, like those 
on the sober trade of the Colonial mercjiants 
and the more romantic ventures of Colonial 
pirates. But after selecting the Colonies of 
Pennsylvania and the Carolinas for the special 
emphasis of their later development, the second 
part of the book becomes topical in treatment, 
and we read chapters which are really brilliant 
little essays upon the labor sjrstem, immigradon, 
religious toleration, education, industry, and 
commerce of the Colonies. Finally, as we have 
already suggested, the last chapters are con- 
cemed with the development of New France 
and Louisiana, and the subordination of th^e. 
in their most important parts, to Great Britain. 

Sometimes, though very infrequently. Pro- 
fessor Channing seems to give a rather strained 
interpretation to a document. An example is 
found in the chapter upon the colonization of 
Carolina, where the writer maintains (p. 15) that 
in the second charter to the Lords lS*oprietoiT. 
'< the King went farther and himself granted 
liberty of conscience in matters of religious con- 
cernment to all colonists of Carolina who should 
live peaceably." The wording of the charter, 
as Mr. McCrady we think has shown, indicates 
that the King made no such direct grant, but 
merely re-stated in wider terms what the I^ro- 
prieto7'8 might do, and promised that those to 
whom the Proprietors granted indulgences 
should not be molested. In his first volume. 
Professor Channing himseU pointed out die 
important connection between the phraseology 
as to toleration in the Rhode Island Charter 
and that in the ^^ Instrument of Government *' 
of the Cromwellian period ; a little examinatian 
reveals that this Rhode Island Charter and that 
given to the Carolina Proprietors in 1665 are 
in the clauses respecting religion almost identi- 
cal. One wishes that Professor Channing wouM 
throw more light upon the whole questicm of the 
relation of the Colonies to the religious policy 
of Charles II. 

As in the former volume, we SnA here no 
illustrations beyond serviceable maps. The 
appearance of the book is excellent, though a 
few errors, usually in the case of dates, ha^e 
escaped the proof-reader ; for example, on page 
28, 1672 for 1670 ; page 77, 1775 for 1675 : 
page 526, Brian Edwards for Btyan Edwards. 
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More remarkable is the bibliographical refer- 
ence, in a footnote to page 210, to Dr. E. E. 
Sparks's ^^ Causes of the American Revolution 
of 1689," which at 6ne time confuses both two 
Revolutions and two Doctors Sparks. 

St. George Leakin Sioussat. 



Briefs on I^ew Books. 

For those who want a book of the old- 
i^^rl fashioned seagoing flavor, a mirror 

of the manners of the sailors whom 
SmoUett and Manyat drew and Gray and Dibdin 
sang, here it is — *^The British Tar in Fact and 
Fiction," by Conmiander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. 
( Harper ) . Of the regular naval histories and treatises 
we have enough and perhaps to spare. But here is 
a book with a certain novelty of motif, material, and 
viewpoint to recommend it. Its spring and raiBon 
d'etre is frankly the profuse and curious illustrations. 
By describing these we can best characterize the 
work. The author is a notable connoisseur and col- 
lector of old prints and engravings illustrative of sea 
manners and types and the social side of sailor life 
afloat and ashore. Collectively, they show the his- 
toric British mariner, as contemporary pictorial 
art, sentimental or humorous, patriotic or playful, 
mirrored him; the hearty, breezy tribe of ''Tom 
Bowlings," '* Ben Bunthnes," « Sweet Williams," etc., 
of play, novel, and ballad. Some plates are roughly 
Hogarthian in their robust truth. Others are 
plaintively sentimental and tenderly quaint. More, 
perhaps, are of the rollicking order, showing with old- 
fashioned frankness the high jinks of Jack ashore 
with his " Poll " and not altogether *« Lovely Nan." 
The " sweet little cherub who sits up aloft " has very 
evidently not thought it worth while to look out for 
the shore morals of **poor Jack." In fine, Com- 
mander Robinson's gallery of reproductions (ninety- 
five in all, with a pretty frontispiece in tints) is novel, 
entertaining, graphic, and not without serious illus- 
trative value. The text suitably and interestingly 
supplements the pictures, and is the result of much 
painstaking research through a mass of old plays, 
diaries, pamphlets, novels, ballads, that would stagger 
a less enthusiastic worker. The book is prepared 
and written con amorej and carries a whiff of the 
brine for the initiated reader. 



From Cicero and his " De Amicitia," 
^ /H^^ip !* to Dr. King and his treatise on " The 

Laws of Friendship, Human and Di- 
vine" (MacmiUan) there have been countless writers 
on this most beautiful (or should one rather say next 
to the most beautiful?) of relationships. It is one of 
the first articles in the creed of Oberlin's president, 
Dr. Henry Churchill King, that the prime purpose 
and highest end of life is the cultivation of friend- 
ship with God and man ; and this little book of hid 
states the laws governipg this friendship as they Were 



formulated in the author's lectures at Haverford 
College,, in the course known as the Haverford Li- 
brary Lectures. To Dr. King ''the problem of 
friendship is the problem of life itself"; and the 
essentials of true friendship are, first, integrity and 
breadth and depth of personality ; second, deep com- 
munity of interests ; third, mutual self-manifestation 
and answering trust ; and, fourth, mutual self-giving. 
These fundamentals underlie aU spiritual intimacies, 
whether with Grod or man ; and the surest guides to 
the cultivation of these intimacies are the Beatitudes 
and the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
The highest services, the '^two services of prime 
significance," that one friend can render another 
are thus described : '' One may be, first of all, the 
man he ought to be, and lay daily the unconscious 
impress of a high and noble character upon his 
friend ; and he may share with his friend his own 
best vision, the vision of those ideals and motives 
and personalities by which he himself most of all 
lives." And, near the end, the author inclines to 
think the single, all-inclusive counsel necessary is 
this : '' Stay persistently in the presence of the best 
in the sphere in which you seek attainment. All 
the rest will take care of itself. Hear persistently 
the best in music. See persistently the best in art. 
Read persistently the best in literature. Stay per- 
sistently in the presence of the best in character." 
Excellent advice, whether in a handbook to friend- 
ship or elsewhere. The author rightly emphasizes 
the importance of activities as compared with passiv- 
ities, as a means of growth. The book is inspiring 
and helpful. 

Mr. R. W. Neeser*8 '' Statistical and 
^Vr^^r^^'. Chronologies ffi«tory of the United 

Stajkes Navy (Macmulan) is a com- 
prehensive reference book of unusual merit, partic- 
ularly fitted to meet the needs of public Ubraries 
and students of naval history. Only a part of the 
entire work is pubUshed in the two volumes that 
have been recently issued. They, however, are com- 
plete in themselves and do not suffer by being 
detached from the succeeding volumes, which will 
require several years more for their preparation. 
The complete. work is divided by the author into 
five parts, which are as follows : (1 ) Administration 
of Department, and events and dates of reference 
in United States Naval History ; (2) Engagments, 
expeditions, and captures of vessels of war; (3) 
Captures of merchantmen ; ( 4 ) A complete record 
of every vessel's service and fate; and (6) Amer- 
ican Privateers, 1772-1862; the State Navies, 
1775-1783; and the Confederate States Navy, 
1861-1865. Volume I. is preliminary to the remain- 
ing volumes, and consists of a remarkably exhaus- 
tive bibliography of the history of the American 
navy. It includes both manuscript and printed, both 
official and unofficial sources — in all 9284 entries. 
In Volume II., which contains Parts I., II., and III., 
of the work, is disclosed the author's unique method 
of treating naval history. He finds that it is possible 
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to present many important naval facts by means of 
tables, showing at a glance the dates of engagements, 
the ships and commanders taking part in them, the 
rate, tonnage, and armament of ships, the time of 
action, the number of killed and womided, and many 
other interesting items of information. Full refer- 
ences to authorities for every important naval event 
are given. While so mechiuiical a method of treat- 
ment has its defects, it does succeed in presenting 
all the fundamental facts. The author and publisher 
have united in producing exceptionally accurate and 
well-printed volumes. The indexes are full and form 
a useful feature of the work. 



Mr. John D. Rockefeller's serial 
^HuS^iri.^ chapters of « Random Reminiscences 

of Men and Events'* (Doubleday) 
are now collected in book form, making a handy and 
attractive volume of somewhat less than two hun- 
dred pages. To him who regards material success 
as the goal of life, this collection of commercial 
experiences and business maxims will be a book of 
value as coming from the pen of (in the publisher's 
words) ''the greatest business genius and most 
efficient organizer this country has ever produced." 
But though the author is known the world over as a 
money-getter of unsurpassed ability, he says — and 
his words should be taken for not less than they are 
worth — ''I know of nothing more despicable and 
pathetic than a man who devotes all the waking 
hours of the day to making money for money *s 
sake." Mr. Rockefeller is known to cherish other, 
interests, some even of an artistic nature, as his love 
of landscape gardening and tree-planting; and his 
donations to the cause of education have been more 
than regal. Referring to the allied iniquities of 
Standard Oil methods of business, he maintains that 
if undue zeal has been shown in crushing competitive 
dealers, it has been ^ in violation of tihe expressed 
and known wishes of the company." Mr. Rocke- 
feller's chapters, simply and briefly written, make 
good reading, especially if read in connection with 
Miss Tarbell's memorable volume of rather different 
tone and complexion. 



The Martin & Hoyt Co.^ Atlanta, have 
Xt^' begun the puUioation of a "library 

of Southern literature," a work plan- 
ned to fill fifteen volumes, of which the first two are 
now at hand. The plan of the '' Warner Library " 
is rather closely followed, and such a work could 
hardly have a better modeL Each author repre- 
sented is given a signed critical and biographical 
essay, which precedes the selected examples of his 
work. Good writers have been secured for these 
critical appraisements, and the list of their names, 
coupled with that of the editorial and advisory coun- 
cils, is of a nature to inspire confidence in the enter- 
prise. Like all subscription works, this one is made 
'' to sell," but it is fairiy obvious that salability has 
not been the only end in view, and that ideals 
of intelligent writing and sound judgment have 



informed the entire plan. Such could haidly y 
to be the case with an enterprise conducted bj 
President Alderman, the late Joel Chandler Huiis, 
and Professors Charles W. Kent, C. Alphooso 
Smith, Morgan Callaway, Greoi^ A. Wauchope^aul 
Franklin L. Riley. These men stand for the be$t 
scholarship of the South, and inspire oonfidenoe 
from the start Someone has said that " when the 
South's literature becomes known, the history of 
American literature will be re-written." We are not 
quite sure of this, but we doubt not that some rela- 
tive judgments will be revised, and the whole sabject 
seen in truer perspective. The generous scale of 
this work saves it from too much scrappiness, and 
enables something like justice to be done to each 
author deemed worthy of inclusion. The two toI- 
umes now published exhibit forty authors, which 
enables us to make a fair estimate of the total num- 
ber. The last two volumes will be devoted to frag* 
mentary matter, a biographical dictionary, and an 
index. Among the autJ^ors now represented we note 
Mr. James Lane Allen, Washington Allston, J. J. 
Audubon^ Benjamin P. Judah, Thomas H. Benton, 
William Byrd, Mr. George W. Cable, John C. Cal- 
houn, and Mr. Madison Cawein, to mention only 
fairly famous names. There are women also,— Miss 
Frances C. Baylor, Mrs. Kate Chopin, and, by a 
somewhat liberal interpretation of geography, Mn. 
Amelia £. Barr and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
£ach of the volumes before us has four illustrationa, 
all but one being portraits. 

Do you believe in witches ? If not, 
Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer assures 
you, in his " Book of Witdies " (John 
McBride Co.), you belong to the world's edaeated 
minority — but do not on that account make the mis- 
take of supposing that the witch is extinct in the 
mind of man, like the dodo. You yourself belieTe 
in the Friday superstition, have been known to 
patronize a palmist, or refuse to sit down with thi^ 
teen at table. Then don't be surprised to read in 
your newspaper that a woman was accused of witch- 
graft in the next county. A witch is almost as easj 
to credit as a flying machine, and she has oontriboted 
much to the contentment of credulous humanity, who 
could blame her for their misfortunes whieh now 
they must shoulder without the relief afforded by 
the old illusion. It is in such light vein that Mr. 
Hueffer approaches his subject — in a spirit of apjw- 
ciation rather than of scientific calculation. Having 
proven to his own satisfaction that a revival of witch- 
craft is not impossible, he goes back to the good on 
days of romance and magic, describes a <^ Sabbath- 
general," explains ingeniously how the witch origin- 
ated and how she d^ered from the other rden of 
the half-way worlds, depicts her official inflignia« and 
gives a detiuled account of her philtres, charms, and 
potions. There are also gruesome tales of witchenft 
persecutions in the various countries of Eorop^' 
<< The Witch in Fiction " makes an interesting stod? 
and « Some Witches of To-day " explains the doni. 



The witch 
and her magic. 
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nance of witchcraft in the Orient, besides repeating 
some of the author's not particularly significant 
experienoee with reputed witches in Tuscany, South 
Carolina, and rural England. ' 

A poMsibie -^ substantial volume bearing the 

autfiorofthe interesting title *' Thomas Pownall, 
-JuniuM- letters, j^ p ^ p j^g^^ Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Author of the Letters of Junius," by 
Charles A. W. Pownall, comes to us from Messrs. 
Henry Stevens, Son, & Stiles, of London. Governor 
Pownall cannot be counted among the greater lumin- 
aries of eighteenth-century politics; nevertheless, 
the historians of that age must feel grateful for this 
first adequate biography of a man who exercised, 
both by his personality and writings, great influence 
upon the men who controlled events during the early 
years of Greorge III. Grovemor Pownall was bom in 
1722, and foUowed his elder brother John into the 
colonial department of government. The time of 
his greatest influence was during the period of the 
French and Indian War, when he was agent at large 
for the Board of Trade, and then Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. From the very first he became a student 
of colonial government, and his studies ended in the 
writing of his famous '^Administration of the British 
Colonies,'' which passed through a number of editions. 
Pownall belonged to the party of William Pitt, and 
when his leader ceased to hold office, PownaU also 
was dropped from the government. During his sub- 
sequent parliamentary career his sympathies were 
with the opposition. In this large volume, written 
by one of Governor Pownall's descendants, we have 
the results of a careful study of all available material. 
It is unfortunate that the author shows little skill in 
the art of narration, and allows himself to wander 
off into long disquisitions on colonial history and 
allied topics, which detract seriously from the value 
of his book. The argument to prove that Governor 
Pownall was the author of the ^ Letters of Junius " 
is ingenious, and would be conclusive if the style of 
Pownall's acknowledge writings was not so far re- 
moved from that of " Junius " as almost to preclude 
the possibility of a common authorship. 

A new-old -^ ^^^ ^^'^^ ^^' *^® misgovemmeut of 

cure for eivie American cities is always a matter for 
mUgovemmenL rejoicing. Mr. Horace E. Deming, 
in his preface to "The Government of American 
Cities " ( Putnam), informs us that he has found 
such a cure in the application of the true principles 
of democracy, — the control of local affairs by the 
people of the localities, untrammeled by the nagging 
interference of state legislatures. The claim to nov- 
elty of viewpoint in approaching this vexed problem 
would meet with more ready acceptance had Pro- 
fessor Groodnow not published his << Municipal Home 
Rule" in 1895. And the further insistence which 
Mr. Deming lays on the separation of political from 
administrative functions and the exercise of central 
control over local affairs through administrative 
rather than legislative organs after the model of the 
English S3rstem, sounds strangely familiar to one ac- 



quainted with Professor Groodnow's other writings on 
municipal affairs. In truth, the author, by the constant 
reiteration and elaboration of the familiar and the 
obvious, has expanded a few sane and wholesome 
ideas into a volume of two hundred pages, infusing 
into the material more methodically set forth by 
Messrs. Fairiie and Groodnow a commendable zeal 
for civic improvement and an earnest appeal to good 
citizens to bestir themselves to accomplish the desired 
result. An appendix of a hundred pages contains 
the Municipal Programme of the National Municipal 
League. The book offends even more in repeating 
its own ideas than in borrowing those of others. 
But in spite of these most obvious defects, the desir- 
ability of a wider acceptation of the principles set 
forth and elaborated bids us welcome Mr. Deming*s 
cooperation in the task of educating citizens for the 
more efficient administration of the public business. 

Anecdotes of Another book of jokes, strung together 
Lond(m manners on a slender thread of reminiscence 
and morals, m^^j higtory and philosophic reflec- 
tion, appears under the joint authorship of Messrs. 
Ralph Nevill and Charles Edward Jerningham. 
'^Piccadilly to PaU Mall" (Button) is its rather 
attractive tide, and views of St. James's Palace and 
the Empire Theatre furnish appropriate pictorial 
embellishment. An early page contains the follow- 
ing explanation of a curious social usage that may 
have puzzled others besides ourselves. ''The cus- 
toms of Society," observes the writer, "often have 
queer origins. Some years ago the members of a 
somewhat inferior set took to shaking hands on a 
level with their chins, a mode copied from a Royal 
personage, who, suffering from an abscess under the 
arm, avoided the painful friction entailed by shaking 
hands in the ordinary manner and resorted to a 
higher level. This was observed by some lesser 
lights, from whom the custom spread." Encourag- 
ing, if true, is the assertion that the pronunciation 
of the humbler classes has improved of late, and 
that false aspirations are disappearing. As a whole, 
the contents of the book are varied and entertaining, 
though not of uniform refinement. It will amuse 
the dub idler and the hammock lounger, and prob- 
ably that is as much as its authors intended. 

A devoted missionary to "Egypt" 
A pioneer's (southern niinois) teUs his life-story 

auioMooraphv. ^ .., „ ^, , ^ ^ . ^ 

With all the charm and movmg power 
of simple truth in a litde volume prefaced by the 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and also provided with a 
" Foreword " by the Rev. Robert Collyer. " Jasper 
Douthit's Story " (American Unitarian Association) 
is "the autobiog^phy of a pioneer," a pioneer frail 
in body but mighty in soul ; and the modest account 
of his self-sacrificing labors in various good causes 
— anti-slavery, temperance, liberal religion, and a 
higher tone of morality generally — makes a book 
that will not soon be idlowed to die. Like the 
mar^rred Lovejoy, Mr. Douthit had to encounter 
the fiercest opposition and the bitterest hatred in 
his anti-slavery work, and his life was in constant 
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danger during his activity as a Federal recraiting 
officer. What he has accomplished for temperance 
and for enlightened religion in a district forbid- 
dingly opposed to snch reforms is seen, even in his 
short and unpretentious narrative, to be something 
approaching the marvellous. Of his work at Lithia 
Springs, the scene of an increasingly successful 
Chautauqua movement, the reading public already 
knows something and will be glad to learn more. 
Appropriate portraits and views are scattered 
through the volume. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



A handbook of Alphabets, under the title of « Gram- 
mar of Lettering " (Lippincott), proves upon examin- 
ation to be a Grammar indeed, attention being given 
almost ezolosively to the practical constniction of let- 
ters. It Lb thus a book for the sign-writer and student 
in Trade Schools, rather than for the art student and 
architect, who should be interested in the history and 
philology of the alphabet and of literal forms. Of the 
alphabets reproduced those founded upon the ronum let- 
ters are most specifically treated. Of the gothio letters 
there is little variety, and scarcely any origmality exhib- 
ited. The book is by Andrew W. Lyons, of Edinburgh. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on Civil War times 
by the little book entiUed " Abraham Lincoln and the 
London Punch ** (Mo&t, Yard & Co.), prepared by Mr. 
William S. Walsh. Fifty-four cartoons are reproduced 
with many verses and editorial comments, running from 
January, 1861, to the famous retraction and apology 
that followed the assassination. The changes in the 
public opinion to which ** Punch ** catered are accurately 
reflected. First we see sympathy with the North, a 
Lincoln of manly features appearing in the cartoons; 
then following Bull Run and the blockade public opinion 
changed in favor of the South, and the pencil of Tenniel 
depicted the President as a repulsive and grotesque 
monster. 

It is now some sixteen years since the death of Dr. 
Richard Spruce, a botanist and botanical explorer of the 
first rank. Always in poor health and unequal to any 
sort of clerical work, I^. Spruce left a mass of notes 
and manuscript, fragmentary and almost CTyptio save 
to himself, which he had vainly hoped to convert into a 
journal, to be called ** Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 
and Andes." Now his friend, Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, believing in the scientific value and literary 
interest of the journals, comes forward to edit them; 
and he has produced a two-volume work, which the 
Messrs. Maomillan publish with illustrations, many of 
them from Dr. Spruce's own drawings, and maps of the 
regions visited. The first quarter of the work Dr. 
Spruce had nearly ready for publication; the rest com- 
prises journals, letters, printed or manuscript articles, 
and scattered notes. Mr. Wallace utilized only about 
one-third of the material in his hands, feeling that a 
longer work would lack general interest and be no more 
valuable to botanical readers. To the latter, but possi- 
bly not to the casual reader, it will be clear that Dr. 
Spruce's South American wanderings are of much 
interest to scientists in connection with his great work 
on the ** Hepatic» of the Amazon and the Andes of Peru 
and Ecuador." 



Notes, 

Mr. Sidney Lee's « Life of William Shakespeare " ii 
published by the Maomillan Co. in a new edition, wuk 
a rewritten preface and some rather important additicw 

to the text. 

Mr. W. G. Towler's work on <<Soeialiani in Load 
Government,*' with an introduction by Captain H. M. 
Jessel, is now published in a second edition by tbe 
Maomillan Co. 

A second edition of IVofessor A. £. Kennelly's *< Wire- 
less Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony ** has just beea 
published by Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co. in their series 
of <* Present Day Primers." 

Messrs. John W. Luce & Co. publish Oacar Wilde*s 
<< A Florentine Tragedy," left m a fragmentary state br 
the author, and completed by Mr. Thomas Starg« Moore 
by writing the opening scene. 

<< Tales within Tales" is an adaptation from tke 
fables of Pilpai, made by Sir Arthur N. WoUaston, and 
published by Messrs. £. P. Dutton & Co. aa a volume id 
the " Romance of the East " series. 

The latest issue of <*The University of C<^<»adc 
Studies " includes, among other papers, a valuable eanj 
on << The Character of the Flavian Literatare, 69-117 
A.D.," by Professor F. B. K Hellems. 

The Griffith & Bowhmd Press, Philadelphia, hare 
just put forth Volume III. of Dr. Augnstos Hopkins 
Strong's ** Systematic Theology." This volume, entitled 
« The Doi^trine of Salvation," completes the work. 

The Boston Book Co. sends us the ** Annual Maga- 
zine Subject-Index " for 1908, edited by Mr. Frederick 
W. Faxon. It is the second annual issue of this pob- 
lication, and indexes one hundred and twenty periodicals. 

«0n Track and Diamond" is a new volume in 
« Harper's Athletic Series," and reprints a bakn'a 
dozen of stories about races and games, the majority of 
them written by Mr. J. Conover and Mr. S. Seoville, Jr. 

The fifth annual meeting of the American Politieil 
Science Association was held in Washington during the 
holidays of last year, and the volume of its Prooeediags, 
containing nearly a score of papers, is now published at 
the Waverly Press, Baltimore. 

Baedeker's « Greece" and « Central Italy and Rome" 
are issued in new editions (the fourth and the fifteenth 
respectively), and imported by the Messrs. Seriboer. 
Both volumes are considerably revised, and provided 
with a number of new maps and plans. 

A volume of ** Elementary Experiments in P^chd- 
ogy," by Mr. Carl E. Seashore, is published by Measn. 
Henry Holt & Co. The experiments are nnmeroaa, 
simple, and ingenious, requiring practically no apparatus, 
and fitted for the use of the individual student, even 
without the guidance of a teacher. 

« Banbury Cross Stories" and *<Dick Whittington 
and Other Stories " are two small volumes in a nev 
series published by the Charles £. Merrill Co. Thej 
are intended for supplementary reading-books in the 
lower grades, and are tastefully illustrated. Mr. Frank 
W. Howard is the editor of both volumes. 

A ** One Year Course in English and American liters 
ature," by Mr. Benjamin A Heydrick, is published br 
Messrs. Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge. The proportions 
are about half and half. By judicious omiasions of 
unimportant names, this snudl volume is made leas jnioe- 
less and more readable than might have been expected. 
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The *• Oxford Poets " now include Edgar Allan Poe» 
in a Tolume edited by Mr. R. Brimlej Johnson, and 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde. To eke out the 
contents of what would otherwise have been a slender 
book, there have been added Foe's three prose essays on 
the poefcio art, thus making a very efFeetive presentation 
of his ^work, exclusive of fiction. 

The American Book Co. send us << Standard Songs 
and Choruses for High Schools," Compiled by Mr. 
W. F. MaoConnell. There is much comparatively fresh 
material in this collection, and a larger proportion than 
usual of music that is really worth Imowing. From the 
same house we have a <* History of Dlinois ** for schools, 
the ^work of Messrs. L. £. Robinson and Irving Moore. 
Mr. Henry Frowde has published, under the editorial 
supervision of Professor Walter Raleigh, a reprint of a 
forgotten, or nine-tenths forgotten, novel of the early 
nineteenth century, entitled ** The Heroine," by Eaton 
Stannard Barrett. A work that was compared in its 
time with " Tristram Shandy " and *< Dan Quixote '* is 
certainly worth some effort to rescue it from complete 
oblivion. 

Mr. L. D. Harvey's " Practical Arithmetic,'' in two 
volumes, is published by the American Book Co. The 
work is intended to supply the needs of the entire ele- 
mentary course of eight years. The same publishers 
send us '< Famous Men of Modem Times," a book of 
biographies by Messrs. John H. Haaren and A B. 
Poland. From Columbus to Gladstone is the fairly 
wide range of this reading-book. 

Mr. Gregory Wilenkin, a Russian author, has pre- 
pared, and Mr. £. J. Harrison has translated into 
English, a study of '< The Political and Economic Organ- 
ization of Modem Japan." The object of the work is 
to ** furnish the busy man of affairs with a handbook of 
convenient size which shall contain all the more essen- 
tial data, under the various headings, in a condensed 
bat luoid form." Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Yokohama, 
are the publishers. 

« The Poetical Works of John Dryden," edited by 
Mr. George R. Noyes, is a new volume of the " Cam- 
bridge " poets published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The dramas are not included, but about half of Dryden's 
critical essays will be found among the contents. The 
volume extends to over eleven hundred closely-printed 
two-columned pages, and has the introduction and notes 
always provided in thia wel^-edited series. 

<* Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche," edited by Mr. 
Frederick Betz, is published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & 
Co., and offers a welcome variation from the usual run 
of elementary German texts. From Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. we have ** Goethe in Italy," being extracts from 
the << Italienische Reise," edited by Professor A. B. 
Nichols, and a volume of simple *< German Stories " by 
good modem writers (Auerbach, Scheffel), edited by 
Dr. Greorge M. Baker. 

'< Verse Satire in England before the Renaissance," 
by Dr. Samuel Marion Tucker, is a new volume in the 
J^glish series of monographs published by Columbia 
University. In the Historic«J series we have a work by 
Dr. Michael M. Davis, Jr., entitled ''Psychological 
Interpretations of Society." In the Johns Hopkins 
Historical series we have « The Development of the 
English Law of Conspiracy," by Mr. James Wallace 
Bryan. In the Historical series of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, we have the " Evolution of Seward's Mexican 
Policy," by Mr. James Morton Callahan. 



<* Harper's Library of Living Thought " is the title of 
a new series of smaU books, three of which are now at 
band. Dr. W. W. Flinders Petrie writes of « Personal 
Religion in Egypt before Christianity," Count Tolstoy 
of " The Teachmg of Jesus " (translated by the Maudes), 
and Swinburne of ** Three Plays of Shakespeare." The 
latter volume is a reprint of the three essays on « King 
Lear," « Othello," and « King Richard H.," originally 
published as magazine articles. 

Two psychological studies of exceptional interest are 
sent us in pamphlet form by Mr. Richard G. Badger. 
One of them is " An Experimental Study of Sleep," by 
Dr. Boris Sidis; the other is «My Life as a Dissociated 
Personality," and is the work of a woman who calls 
herself " B. C. A.," these letters standing for the three 
personalities which at different times were dominant in 
her conscious existence. She writes as a patient of Dr. 
-Morton Prince, who contributes an introduction to her 
story. 

Mr. Elliot Stock sends as an « Index to Book Prices 
Current " for the decade 1897-1906, being the second 
decennial issue of this valuable publication. It makes 
a volume of over one hundred thousand entries, filling 
a thousand two-columned pages. Besides enabling its 
possessor to follow the ebb and flow of the prices of 
particular books, the work also supplies him with many 
special bibliogn^hies, and with indexes of pseudonyms, 
editors, translators, and artists. For prices, of course, 
one must refer to the annual volumes whose contents 
are here summarized. Mr. A Jaggard is the compiler. 

By the publication of the new edition of his « Read- 
ings on the Paradise of Dante" the Hon. William 
Warren Vernon completes the task of presenting his 
serviceable commentary (based chiefly upon Benvenuto 
da Imola) to the public in a thoroughly revised form, 
and at a materially lowered price. Students of Dante 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to this editor for the work 
to which he has given the labors of so many years, and 
the six volumes of his ** Readings " (including the two 
now at hand) constitute what is perhaps the most useful 
of all Dante manuals to be had in the English language. 
The MacmiUan Co. are the publishers. 

Art students will welcome the advent of a new 
edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle's << New History of 
Painting m Italy," imported by Messrs. £. P. Dutton 
& Co. For years this standard work has been out of 
print, and second-hand copies have been scarce and 
very costly; whereas no book written in the meantime 
has approached this one in value, for completeness, 
detail, and scientific criticism. The new edition is in 
three moderately priced volumes, amply illustrated in 
far more satisfactory fashion than was mechanically pos- 
sible forty-four years ago. The editor is Mr. Edward 
Hutton, whose notes, enclosed in brackets, voice such 
newly discovered facts or modern theories as seriously 
confute or worthily supplement the text, which is kept 
absolutely intact. 

On January 13 of the present year, the anniversary 
of the death of Edmund Clarence Stedman, a memoriid 
meeting was held by the friends of the poet at the 
Carnegie Lyceum in New York. The proceedings of 
that meeting are now published in pamphlet form at the 
De Vinne Press, and constitute a tender and touching 
tribute to a man whose generotis kindliness endeared 
him to his fellows as few men have ever been endeared, 
and whose fortitude of soul, amid perplexities and adver- 
sities, made his character a shining example of manhood 
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in the noblest sense. Addresses were made by Mr. 
R. W. Gilder, Mr. H. W. Mabie, Colonel W. C. Church, 
and Mr. R. IJ. Johnson. Letters were presented, in- 
cluding a peculiarly moving communication from Mr. 
William Winter, poems were read, and songs were sung, 
all expressive of the deepest love and gratitude — love 
for Stedman the man, and gratitude for his eminent 
services as a representative of American letters. 

The Department of English of Columbia University, 
acting on the suggestion of many friends of the late 
Professor Carpenter, has decided to found a memorial 
library to be named the George Rice Carpenter Memo- 
rial Library. Li view of Professor Carpenter's long 
association with the University and of the high quality 
and widely diffused influence of his work, some memo- 
rial is deemed appropriate, and because of the nature 
of his work and character, so practical a form as a 
library is especially fitting. Professor Carpenter had, 
indeed, frequently suggested the desirability of a de- 
partmental library and special reading room for the use 
of graduate and undergraduate students in English, 
Comparative Literature, and allied subjects, and had 
gone so far as to gather together a few books of refer- 
ence in the rooms of the department. A nucleus for 
such a library has, therefore, already been formed, 
which will in time become a substantial and useful 
memorial. It is expected that the University will pro- 
vide a special room to serve as the permanent home of 
the library, which should include works of reference 
and flies of journals of importance to students, an4 % 
large collection of standard works in English literature 
and allied subjects. A committee has been formed to 
take temporary charge of the memorial. Subscriptions 
and gifts of books may be addressed to Professor Ashley 
H. Thomdike, Columbia University. 

The Tauchnitz « Collection of British Authors," the 
publication of which began in 1841, now numbers four 
thousand volumes. The word « British" in the title 
has always been a misnomer, for American authors have 
flgured in the collection from its earliest years, begin- 
ning with Cooper, Irving, and Hawthorne, and coming 
down to such contemporaries as Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, and Mrs. Edith Wharton. 
No less than sixty American names are included in the 
Tauchnitz list, and the number of volumes runs into the 
hundreds. It has been the custom of the publishers to 
signalize the completion of every even thousand volumes 
added to the collection by what is designated as a 
<< memorial volume," and in the case of the fourth thou- 
sand, ** A Manual of American Literature," prepared by 
Mr. Theodore Stanton, in collaboration with several 
members of the faculty of Cornell University, has been 
published. This volume may be had, of course, in the 
regular Tauchnitz form, but it is also published for 
American readers by the Messrs. Putnam in a special 
edition. The chapters upon our Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary literature have been abridged by Mr. Stanton 
from the histories of the late Moses Coit Tyler; the 
remaining chapters are written by Messrs. Isaac M. 
Bentley, Clark S. Northup, Lane Cooper, and Elmer- J. 
Bailey. Our nineteenth-century literature is classified 
imder the seven heads of historians, novelists, poets, 
essayists and humorists, orators and divines, scientists, 
and periodicals. Each of these groups has a chapter of 
its own, giving an historical survey, and brief biographical 
and critical accounts of individual authors. The chap- 
ters are very compact, and contain stores of information, 
especially in the matters of titles and dates. 



liisT OF New Books. 

[The following list, containing 95 titleg, indmde* hmia 
received fry Thb Dial tinee its last issue.] 

BIOaBAPHT AHD BBMIVIBOmrGBB. 

A Bister of Prinoe Kupert : Elizabeth PrinoeM Palatine md 
Abbess of Heitoid. By Elizabeth Godfrey. lUus. in photo> 
ffravura, etc., laise Svo. pp. 882. John Lane CSo. 9ft. net. 

The Kinff Who Never Belgned: BeAng Memoiis upoe 
Louis XVU. By Eokard and Naundorff. with PiefSee bv 
Jules LeMsitre, and Introduction and Notes bF Maoriee 
Vitrac and Amould Galopin. to which is added Josep h 
Tarqusa's "New Li^ht upon the Fate of lionia XVIL'' 
nios. in photocraynre, etc, laise 8vo, pp. 8SB. Joha 
McBrlde Oo. 88^ net. 

Samuel Pepys: Adndnistrator, Observer. Ooaaip. By E. 
Hallam Moorhonse. Illns., larse Svo, pp. 888. E. P. Dattas 
& Co. 88. net. 

A Ufe of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. Beviaid 
edition ; iUns.. 12mo. pp. 488. MacmUlaa Oo. $Lm net. 

OjruM Hall MoOormiok and the Reaper. By BeabeB G^ 
Thwaites. Ulos., Svo. Biadison. Wis.: State Hfrtorica: 
Society of Wisconsin . 



Biohard to Minna Waffner: Letters to Hla Flxat WMe. 

Trans., prefaced, etc.. by William Ashtoa EUle. In 2 Tok. 

with portraits in photogravure, Svo. Oharies SorifaoerH 

Sons. I7.net. 
The Playhonae and the Play, and Other AddreaeesOoiioerB- 

inff the Theatre and Democracy in America. By Fercj 

Mackaye. 12mo, pp. 210. MacmillanOo. $l.SSnei. 
Women Thronvh the Area. By Emil Belch. In 9 Tota. 

illuB. in photogravure, etc., Svo. B.P.I>ntton AOo. 97. a^ 
A New lAffht on the Benalaeanoe Displayed in CoataB- 

porary Emblems. By Harold Bayley. Illos., Jmrge 8?o. 

pp.870. E. P. Dntton * Co. 88.net. 
The Book of Witohea. By OUver Biadox HnefBsr. Witb 

frontispiece in colon, lance Svo, pp. 888. John McBaridc Oo . 

8BJiOnet. 
The Oldest Bnsrllah Bpio : Beowulf. Finnsbnrv. WaUcre. 

Deor, Widsith, and the German Hildebrand. Tnaa. in the 

Original Metres, with Introductions and Notea, by 

B. Oummeie. 12mo. pp.208, liacmillan Oo. tUO 
The Kinnesinffem. By Jethro Bithell. M.A. VdL L. Traas^ 

lations. Large Svo, pp. 20S. Longmans. Green, A Co. tL 
In Be Shakeapeare : Beeohing vs. Greenwood. Beloinder oa 

Behalf of the Defendant. By G. G. Greenwood. M.P. iSoia. 

pp.153. John Lane Oo. $1. net. 
WUliam Shakeapeare, Player, Playmaker, end Poet: A Reply 

to Mr. George Greenwood, M.P. By H. 0. Beeehing. DXitt. 

12mo. pp. 104. John Lane Oo. $1. net. 
Talea of the Oalipha. By Olaud Field. 12mo.pp.ll& **Bo> 

mance of the East Series." E. P. DuUon A Oo. fl. 



VBBSB AND DBAXA. 

Artemiaion : Idylls and Sonos. By Maurice Hewlett. l*w>. 

pp.124. Oharies Scribner's Sons. H. net. 
An Engliahmaa'a Home : A Play in Three Acts. By Major 

Guy du Maurier, D.S.O. With Crontispisce. UmOk ppw m. 

Harper A Brothers. $1 .25. 
Poems of Pr o greea, and New Thought Pasteia. By EUa 

Wheeler WUcoz. With portrait, 12mo. pp. 177. W. & 

Oonkey Oo. $1.25. 
BoBLgB from Sky Meculowa : Poems of Natore and oCNature*i 

Ohildren. By Oharies H. Crandall. 12mo, pp. 179. Oatiaff 

Oo. $1, net. 
A Book of Corpna Veraea. By Julian JameaOotton. With 

frontispiece. 16mo, pp. 48. Oxford : B. H. BlackweU Oo. 

FIOTION. 
Sebaatian. By Frank Danby. 12mo. pp. 408. Maonillan Oo. tiSiX 
The Alternative. By George BarrMcOntcheon:iUaa. in color 

by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, pp.120. Dodd. Mead A Oo. 8t.& 
The Hand-Made (Gentleman : A Tale of the Battles of Peaok 

By Irving Bacheller. With Crontispieoe, ISmo. pp. 8B. 

Harper A Brothers. $LJBO, 
The Other Side of the Door. By Lucia Ohamberlain. nia*. 

12mo. pp. 277. Bobbs-Merrill Oo. $1.60. 
Blnaive laabeL By Jacques Futrelle. Hlns., Umo. pp. Ti 

Bobbs-MerriU Oo. $1.50. 
A Boyal Ward. By Percy Brebner. Bins, in color. IIb& 

pp. 848. Little, Brown, A Oo. 11.60. 
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Beyond the Skyline. By Bobert Aitken. 12mo. pp. 800. 

B. W. Hncbeoh. 
The Kale of Three: A Story of Pike's Peak. By Ahna 

Martin Estabrook. niuB.. 12mo, pp. nO. Small. Maynaid 

&Co. $1.36. 
Hearts are Trumps. By Alexander Otis. With frontispiece 

in color. 12mo, pp. 888. John MoBrlde Go. tlJO, 
Bidff eway of Xontana : A Story of To-day in Which the 

Hero is also the Villain. By William MacLeod Baine. 

Ulns.. 12mo. pp. 818. O. W. Dillingham Co. |l.fiO. 

Ghemb Devine. By Sewell Ford. lamo. pp. 806. BCitohell 
Kennerley. $1.50. 

A Quarter to Poor; or. The Secret of Fortune Island. By 
William Wallace Cook. Illns., 12mo, pp. 817. O. W. Dill- 
ingham Go. tlMk 

Vary of Mag dala : A Tale of the First Oentniy . By Harriette 
Gnnn Boberson. 12mo, pp. 888. New York: Baalfleld Pub- 
lishing Co. II.ISO. 

The Fnll aiory of Diaatha. By Mrs. Philip Verrill Mighels. 
12mo, pp. 482. Forbes A Co. 11.60. 

The Merry Widow: A Novel Founded on Franz Leber's 
Viennese Opera. By Victor Leon and Leo Stein. Illns., 
12mo, pp. 881. G. W. Dillingham Co. I1.60. 

The Solitary Farm. By Fergus Hume. With frontispiece. 
12mo,pp.818. O. W. Dillingham Co. 11.86. 

The Seven Who Were Hanged. By Leonid Andreyev; 
trans, from the Bussian by Herman Bernstein. With front- 
ispiece, lamo, pp. 180. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Go. H. 

Xatt of the Waterfront. By Florence Martin Eastland. 
With fronUspieee, 12mo, pp. 168. Jennings A Graham Co. 
60 cts net. 

A Gentleman from Xiselsslppi : A Novel Founded on the 
Play of the Same Name. By William A Brady and Jos. B. 
Grismer. IIlus., lamo, pp. 188. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 
60 cts. net. 

TBAYBL AND DB80BIPTI0H. 

A Summer in Tonralne. By Frederic Lees ; illus. in color, 
etc, by Maxwell Armfleld. 8vo, pp. 818. A. C McClurg A 
Co. 18.76 net. 

The Journal of John ICayne during a Tour of the Continent 
After the Fall of Napoleon. Edited by John Mayne Colles. 
Illus.. large 8vo, pp. 801. John Lane Co. H. net. 

One Irish Summer. By William Eleroy Curtis. Illus., large 
8vo« pp. 488. Dulfield A Co. $8.60 net. 

We Two in West Africa. By Decima Moore and Major F. O. 
Guggisberg. C.M.G. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 868. CSiarles 
Scribner's Sons. 88.60 net. 

The Playgroond of Biir<n;>e. By Leslie Stephen. New edi- 
tion : illus.. 8vo, pp. 884. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.76 net. 

The United States, with Excursions to Mexico. Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Alaska: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedeker. Fourth revised edition ; with maps and plans, 
16mo, pp. 784. Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.60 net. 

PXTBLIO AXTAIBS. 

The Kussian Army and the Japanese War : Being His- 
torical and Critical Comments on the Military Policy and 
Power of Russia and on the Campaign in the Far East. By 
General Kuropatkin ; trans, by Captain A. B. Tiindsay and 
edited by Msjor E. D. Swinton. In 8 vols., illus. and with 
maps, laige 8vo. B. P. Dutton A Co. 87.60 net. 

The Straggle for Imperial Unity : ReooUections and Expe- 
riences. By George T. Denison. With portrait in photogra- 
vure, 8vo, pp. 488. MacmiUan Co. 18.86 net. 

Railroad Promotion and Oapitaliaation in the United 
States. By Frederick A Cleveland. Ph.D., and Fred Wilbur 
Powell, A.M. 18mo,pp.808. Longmans, Green, & Co. 88.net. 

Our Haval War with Franoe. By Gardner W. Allen, nius.. 
12mo, pp 888. Houghton Mifflin Co. $LJBO net. 

Principles of Politics, From the Viewpoint of the American 
Citizen. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D. 18mo, pp. 187. 
New York : Columbia University Press. $LJBO net. 

ABT AND ABOKXTBOTUBB. 
Builders of Spain. By Clara Crawford Perkins. In 8 vols.. 
^ illus. in photogravure, etc. 8vo. Henry Holt A Co. 86. net 
Ghlrlandaio. By Gerald S. Davies. Ulns. in photogravure, 

etc huge 8vo, pp. 180. Charles Scribner's Sons. 84. net. 
French Oathedrals and Ohateanx. By Clara Crawford 

Perkins. New edition; in 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 

etc. 8vo. Henry Holt A Co. 86.net. 
Boyal Palaces of Spain: A Historical and Descriptive 

Account of the Seven Principal Palaces of the Spanish 

Kings. By Albert F. Calvert. Illus., ISmo, pp. 371. " Spanish 

Series.*' John Lane Co. 11.60 net. 



PHUiOSOPHT AND PSTOHOLOaT. 
Psychotherapy. By Hugo Munsterberg. ISmo, pp. 401. 

MclEat, Yard A Co. i8.net. 
The Psychology of Thinking. By Irving Elgar Miller, Ph.D. 

12mo, pp. 808. MacmiUan Co. $1.26 net. 
Valnatlon : Its Nature and Laws. By Wilbur Marshall Urban , 

Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 488. ** Library of Philosophy." 

Mamnillan Co. 18.76 net. 
Arithmetioal Abilities and Some Paotors Determining 

Them. By Cliff Winfleld Stone, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 90. 

'* Columbia University Contributions to Education." New 

York : Teachers College, Columbia University. $L, 



A lAttle Xaryland Garden. By Helen Ashe Hays. lUus. in 
color, 12mo, pp. 201. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.76 net. 

Birds of the Boston Pablio Oarden : A Study in Migration. 
By Horace Winslow Wright; with Introduction by Brad> 
ford Torrey. nius., 16mo, pp. 288. Houghton MUBin Co. 

$1. net. 

BOB THB TOUHa. 

Harper's Xaohinery Book for Boys. ByJosephH. Adams, 
nius., 12mo. pp. 878. Harper A brothers. $1.76. 

Dave Porter and His Olassmates ; or. For the Honor of 

Oak Hall. By Edward Stratemeyer. nius., 12mo, pp. 806. 

** Dave Porter Series.'* Lothrop. Lee A Shepard Co. $1.26. 
The Lamb Shakespeare for the Tonng. New vols. : Bomeo 

and Juliet; Macbeth. Each, illus., 12mo. Dnffield A Co. 

Per vol., 80 cts. net. 
lattle Bnsy Bodies : The Life of Crickets, Ants, Bees, Beetles. 

and Other Busybodies. nins., 12mo, pp. 182. Harper A 

Brothers. 76 cts. 

BDUOATIOH. 
History of OommonSohoolBdnoation: An Outline Sketch. 

By Lewis F. Anderson, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 807. Henry Holt 

A Co. 
€k)litftraotive Baceroises in Bnglish. By Maude M. Frank. 

12mo, pp. 164. Longmans, Green, A Co. 
One Tear Oourse in Bnglish and Amerloan literature. 

By Benjamin A. Heydrich, A.M. Ulns., 12mo, pp. 288. Hinds. 

Noble A Eldredge. 
An Introdnotion to Poetry for Students of English Liter- 
ature. ByBaymond MacDonald Alden, Ph.D. 12mo, pp.871. 

Henry Holt A Co. $1.26 net. 
Dante Alighieri's La Divine Commedia. Edited and anno- 
tated by C. H. Grandgent. Vol. L, Inferno. 12mo. pp. 288. 

D. C. Heath A Co. $1.26 net. 
History of Illinois. By L. E. Bobinson. A.M., and Irving 

Moore, nius. and with map, 12mo, pp. 288. American Book Co. 
The Body at Work. By Frances Gulioh Jewett. Illus., 12mo, 

pp.247. "Gulich Hygiene Series.'* GinnACo. 60 cts. 
Pamons Men of Modem Times. By John H. Haaren, LL.D. , 

and A. B. Poland, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 868. American 

Book Co. 60cts.net. 
Pttf ace dn ' OromwelL' By Victor Hugo ; edited by Edmond 

Wahl. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 189. Oxford University Press. 
Brstes liSsebnoh. By Arnold Wemer49panhoofd. 16mo, 

pp. 194. D. C. Heath A Co. 
La Princesse Lointaine. Par Edmond Bostand; edited by 

J. L. Borgerhoff. 16mo,pp.l61. D.CHeathACo. 40cts.net. 
Bdnoation : An Essay and Other Selections. By Balph Waldo 

Emerson. lOmo, pp. 76. Houghton Mifflin Co. 86 cts. net. 
Ponrth Qrade School Boeder. By Fanny E. Coe. nius.. 

12mo, pp. 880. American Book Co. 60 cts. net. 
Third Grade Sohool Boeder. By Fanny E. Coe. nius., 

12mo, pp. 284. American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 

De TooQuerllle's Voyage en Ameriaoe. Edited by E. Clyde 

Ford, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 121. D. C. Heath A Co. 40 cts. net. 
The Agricola of Taoitns. With Introduction by Duane Beed 

Stuart. With maps, 16mo, pp. 111. The MacmiUan Co. 

40 cts. net. 
Qoethe in Italy : Extracts from Goethe's Italianische Beise. 

Edited by A B. Nichols. With frontispiece, lOmo, pp. 126. 

Henry Holt A Co. 86 cts. net. 

MISOBLLANBOUS. 

Pifty Tears of Darwinism : Modem Aspects of Evolution. 
Centennial Addresses in Honor of Charles Darwin before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Baltimore, January, 1900. Dlus., huge 8vo. pp. 274. Henry 
Holt A Co. $2. net. 

Our Plymouth Porelkthers: The Beal Founders of our 
Bepublic By Charles Stedman Hanks, nius., 12mo, pp. 889. 
Dana Estes A Co. $IJS0, 
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Hninaii Katnra in Selllnf Oooda. By Jama* H. Oollliu. 
Itaio, pp. VS. HaniT Altomna Co. GO eta. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH. 



It was only about a month ago that we were 
reading Meredith's exquisite tribute to Swin- 
burne ; but what writer is now left alive to pay 
adequate tribute to Meredith, who survived his 
fellow-singer and life-long friend by a scant six 
weeks ? It is a heavy loss to English literature 
that this Spring records ; our two greatest hav^ 
left us, and we have only what consolation may 
be found in the possession of their rich inherit- 
ance, and in the tiiought that both had lived long 
enough amply to fulfil the purpose of their being. 
The younger singer was one of the first to pro- 
claim the achievement of his elder brother, call- 
ing him nearly half a century ago *^ one of the 
three or four poets now alive whose work, per- 
fect or imperfect, is always as noble in design 
as it is often faultless in result," and the elder 
outlived the younger just long enough to say of 
him the most fitting words of praise that any- 
one was heard to speak at the time of his dealji. 
Thus are the two greatest writers left to the 
twentieth century from the Victorian age insep- 
arably linked in our memory, as they were 
linked one with another during life by the spir- 
itual bond of a common outlook upon the world 
and a common consecration to the art of noble 
expression. 

Despite the praises of those who knew, be- 
stowed upon him in his early manhood, Meredith 
had to wait long for anything like wide recog- 
nition of his extraordinary genius. His story 
has been the old one of the writer who, disdain- 
ing the arts of popularity, makes his appeal to 
a few choice spirits in each lustrum or decade, 
whose accumulating testimony at last breaks 
down the wall of public indifference, and forces 
at least a formal admission of his title to an 
exalted place in the poetic hierarchy . Meredith's 
public acceptance is hardly more than formal 
even now, and he is perhaps destined to occupy 
some such place as Landor occupies in our liter- 
ature, unknown to the populace save by name, 
but loved and cherished by the minority whose 
suffrage really counts and whose judgment in 
the long run absolutely determines all questions 
of literary rank. It is, on the whole, a not 
unenviable fate ; the gusts of popularity are apt 
soon to spend their force, but the trade-winds of 
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reasoned critical judgment are neither capricious 
nor intermittent. 

Writing some score of years ago, Professor 
Dowden said: ^^To many persons, not long 
since, Mr. Meredith's novels seemed to be the 
Woods of Westermain, dark, obscure, and un- 
frequented. Like Poliphilus, in the Renaissance 
allegory, they have now emerged out of the dark 
wood, and are about to refresh themselves from 
its waters." There is no doubt that a few 
thousands of cultivated readers have discovered 
the novels since these words were penned, 
and have esteemed themselves fortunate in so 
doing. But the number of those who are ca- 
pable of finding in "Richard Feverel" and 
"The Egoist" and "Vittoria" the highest 
artistic satisfaction is by nature limited, and is 
never likely to equal the number of those who 
keep Scott and Dickens and Thackeray popular 
from generation to generation. We are not sure 
that this is not poetic justice ; for Meredith's 
novels are imdoubtedly chargeable with per- 
versity of manner, and, although not fairly with 
obscurity of thought, certainly with a deliberate 
refusal to moderate their gait to the pace of the 
slow-footed reader, or to temper their dry and 
dazzling light by an admixture of sentiment and 
logical exposition. It is not an altogether un- 
worthy proceeding to make some concessions even 
to dulness of wit ; and clearness is a virtue that 
the greatest of artists has no right to scorn. 

Those who resort to Meredith's novek with 
the expectation of swift dramatic action and a 
plot in the cheaper sense of the term are doomed 
to disappointment. Plot there is, but of the sort 
that proceeds rather from character than from 
circumstance. A frequently quoted passage 
expresses the author's views upon this subject. 

** In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be ! passion spins the plot. 
We are betrayed by what is &lse within." 

But if we miss the hurrying excitement and the 
adventurous pattern of tihe conventional work of 
fiction, we have compensations rich enough to 
make up many times for the defect. We have, 
first of all, a subtlety of characterization, a pen- 
etrative insight into the recesses of the individ- 
ual soul, that few other novelists have equalled, 
and perhaps none surpassed. The presentation 
of character, not by description but by self- 
revelation, was always Meredith's fundamental 
aim, and he achieved it to an almost Shake- 
spearian d^ree. And besides this display of 
sheer creative power, he unfolds for his readers 
a social philosophy that takes for its province 



wellnigh all the moods and relations of mankiitd, 
a criticism of life that is sometimes mordant, but 
always broadly tolerant and humane. The mo- 
tion of his spirit is often too agile to be eaailT 
followed, but its most capricious dartings and 
swoopings are reducible to kw, and remain in 
harmonic conformity with a reasoned theory d 
conduct. 

No writer of any time has seen the iforld witb 
a clearer vision than Meredith, or looked life 
more honestly in the face. He kept the open 
mind through all his days, and welcomed every 
fresh adventure of science, fearlessly moving 
forward into the new territory wrested from the 
kingdom of old night. So fcmdamental was his 
conviction that life is good, that he never ahnnk 
from the fresh revelations that are always com- 
ins with the advancement of knowledge. His 
S no timorous soul to huddle 3;g the 
shadows lest the light prove too blinding, or to 
cling to tradition despite all evidence that iti 
foundations were rotting, and its supersfcroctore 
doomed to be swept away. Not for him the 
palterings of his fellow-poets — ^Browning^'s stab- 
bom refusal to listen to any promptings save 
those of the heart, Tennyson's passionate deter- 
mination to ^^ cling to faith beyond the forms of 
faith," Arnold's half-hearted acceptance of die 
inevitable passing of the old order. And the 
world upon which he thus looked with a gaze 
unclouded by vain r^rets — the realized waM 
of the present and the imagined world of the 
future diat science is slowly shaping for our intd- 
lectual acceptance — seemed to him a good world, 
wonderful in plan, and rich in possibilities for 
the emancipated human spirit. 

" He boildB the soaring spires. 
That sing his soul in stone: of her he dzawSy 
Though blind to her, by spelling at her lawsy 
Her purest fires." 

Meredith is so great a novelist because he is 
essentially a poet, and the discussion of his fic- 
tion must always lead to the consideration of his 
verse. The philosophy of life and conduct which 
is impUcit in his romantic inventions becomes 
explicit and crystallized in his song. His poetiy 
is no less difficult of mastery than his prose, bnl 
is even better worth the needed effort, and who- 
ever applies himself earnestly to the task is sure 
of his reward. The initial difficulties of the 
reader of Meredith's verse are considerable, and 
it may be frankly admitted that many of tbe 
poems are so crabbed in diction and so laby- 
rinthine in thought that they are hardly woidt 
while. But even the most impromisiiig matrix 
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may conceal nuggets of the purest gold, and we 
would not -BbHj discourage investigation even of 
Buch productions as ^^ Jump-to-Olory Jane " and 
the ^^ Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 
History/' On the other hand, we would not 
recommend these eccentricities to the beginner. 
But ^^ Modem Love" and ^^A Reading of 
Earth " and the *^ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy 
of Earth " may be named in full confidence that 
the reader, if he knows what poetry is, will soon 
learn to revel in their beauty, and be prepared 
to undertake more adventurous excursions later 
on. Best of all to start with is the volume of 
'^ Selected Poems," taking Mr. Trevelyan's little 
book on ^^ The Poetry and Philosophy of Greorge 
Meredith " as a companion and guide. 

The beauty of his expression, at its not infre- 
quent best, would alone be sufficient to secure for 
Meredith a high place in English poetry. The 
security becomes far greater when we take into 
account the sanity of his thought and its exalted 
ethical message. 

« Ay, be we faithful to ounelTes: despise 
Nought but the coward in us! that way lies 
The wisdom making passage through our slough. 
Am 1 not heard, my head to £arth shall bow; 
Like her, shall wait to see, and seeing wait. 
Philosophy is Life's one mateh for Fate." 

Life is an unending struggle, but not for that a 

dispiriting one. 

** Never battle's close 
The victory complete and victor crowned; 
Nor solace in defeat, save from that sense 
Of strength well spent, which is the strength renewed. 
In manhood must he find his competence; 
In his clear mind the spiritual food; 
God being there while he his fight maintains; 
Throughout his mind the Master Mind being there, 
While he rejects the suicide despair, 
Accepto the spur of explicable pains." 

Man may make his life or mar it as he will, and 

the responsibility is all his own. 

• " For of waves 

Our life is, and our deeds are pregnant graves 
Blown rolUng from the sunset to the dawn." 

He should be 

« Obedient to Nature, not her slave: 
Her lord, if to her rigid laws he bows. 
Her dust, if with his conscience he plays knave. 
And bids the Passions on the Pleasures browse." 

The world will not soon forget a poet who can 

speak to it in such appealing accents, inspire it 

to such noble purpose. The mortal part of him 

has gone from the sight of man, but the immortal 

part remains their heritage. 

<« Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes: lasting too. 
For souls not lent in usury. 
The rapture of the forward view." 



THE MUSE I N THE MOUNTAINS. 

The story is told of the blessed St Bernard, that 
as he was journeying one day along the shores of 
Lake Greneva a fellow-trayeller asked him what he 
thought of the lake. << What lake?" was the holy 
man's rejoinder, so Utde had he taken note of the 
magnifieent soenery that encircled him. 

Of men with St Bernard's introverted gaze it 
IB not primarily the present purpose to write, nor 
of those who, on surveying a panorama of snow- 
capped or sparsely-wooded peaks, can only say with 
Dr. Johnson : '^ An eye accustomed to flowery pas- 
tures and waving harvests is astonished and repelled 
by this wide extent of hopeless sterility. The ap- 
pearance is that of matter incapable of form or 
usefulness, dismissed by Nature from her care, 
and disinherited of her favors; left in its original 
elemental state, or quickened only with one sullen 
power of useless vegetation." To inveterate city- 
lovers, <^ it wiU very readily occur that this uniformity 
of barrenness can afford very little amusement to the 
traveller ; that it is easy to sit at home and conceive 
rocks and heath and waterfalls ; and that these jour- 
neys are useless labours, which neither impreg^te 
the imagination nor enlarge the understanding." 

Who of us others, who are neither St Bernards 
nor Dr. Johnsons, can fail to recall the thrill of 
wonder and delight with which our youthful eyes 
first encountered a wild and extended mountain 
landscape ? Then first awoke in us, together with 
an incipient sense of the immeasurable vastness 
and unutterable grandeur of the universe, perhaps 
also a vague impulse to give some expression to our 
feeling of the bigness of things in general and of the 
majesty of the mountains in particular. Or it may 
have been that the wide-eyed child, repeating the 
history of early man, experienced at first too much 
of awe, even of terror, to be in a fit condition to 
sing the pnuses of the breath-arresting sublimities 
confronting him. With him perliaps, as with Childe 
Harold, of whom he has yet no knowledge, ^^ high 
mountains are a feeling," and they may not speedily 
become anything less mutely emotionaL It has 
taken the human race a long while to overcome this 
first nameless terror of the vastness and wildness of 
the mountains. Ancient Grreece and Borne have no 
Wordsworths or Bryants to celebrate in verse the 
beauties of the Thessalian mountain ranges or of the 
Alpine peaks. Mountains, in fact, enjoy no enviable 
reputation with them. In his ^^Ars Amatoria" 
Ovid shudders at the very mention of the <' windy 
Alps." Virgil couples the adjective improbtu with 
mons^ as if the latter were something hardly to be 
named in polite society. Horace speaks of the 
(< wintry," Lucan of the ^' icy," and Juvenal of the 
*' cruel " Alps. Centuries later, a Grermau tourist, 
Winckehnann, though charmed and delighted with 
the Swiss scenery, was moved to call its moun- 
tains ^ frightfully " beautiful (erschrecTdich schJQn), 
Groethe*8 father could not understand why his son 
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turned back at the suminit of the St Gothard, 
instead of poshing on at onoe into the sunny plains 
of Italy. ^* He was especially unable," records the 
poet, ''to eyince the smallest feeling of apprecia- 
tion for those rocks and misty lakes and nests of 
dragons." 

To instance another example of an impressionable 
nature strangely untouched by mountain scenery, or 
by rural sights of any kind, we find Charles Lamb 
writing to Coleridge in almost angry protest against 
the imputation of nature-worship. His friend had 
thus apostrophized him in verse : 

" My g^ntle-hetfted Charles! for thou hast pined 
And kmigered after Nature many a ^ear, 
In the great dty pent.^' 

And the other bluntly replies : '' I have no passion 
(or have had none since I was in love, and then it 
was the spurious engenderment of poetry and books) 
for groves and valleys. The room where I was 
born, the furniture which has been before my eyes 
all my life, a book-case which has followed me about 
like a faithful dog (only exceeding him in knowl- 
edge) wherever I have moved, old chairs, old tables, 
streets, squares, where I have sunned myself, my 
old school, — these are my mistresses. Have I not 
enough without your mountains ? I do not envy 
you. I should pify you did I not know that the 
mind will make friends of anything." Lamb did 
go so far as to admits in a letter to Manning after a 
trip to the lakes, that '' Skiddaw is a fine creature,*' 
although for him a chance of seeing Fleet Street 
every now and then was necessary, or he should 
« mope and pine away." 

But Lamb was not a great poet ; indeed, so much 
better do we like him as an essayist and a letter- 
writer that we are more than half-willing to see him 
excluded from the company of poets altc^ther. He 
visited the lake district in premeditated quest of 
'' that which tourists call ramanHe" and he seems 
to have found it; but it thrilled him to no lyric 
effusion — just a mildly appreciative letter to 
Manning. We must go to his friend Wordworth 
to find a real love of the mountains. In his sonnet 
on Mount Skiddaw he laments that ^ not an English 
Mountain we behold by the celestial Muses glorified." 

" Tet roond onr sea-girt shore they riae in orowds : 
What was the great Pamassns' self to Thee, 
Monnt Skiddaw ? In hia natural sovereignty 
Onr British Hill is nobler far ; he shronda 
His double front among Atlantic douds, 
And poun forth streams more sweet than Gastaly.*' 

The opening lines of another sonnet well depict the 
shining appearance of a distant snow-capped peak. 

'' How dear, how keen, how marvellously bright 
The effluence from yon distant mountain's head, 
Which, strewn with snow smooth as the sky can shed, 
Shines like another sun — on mortal sight 
Uprisen, as if to check approaching Night, 
And all her twinkling stars.'* 

Turning our steps northward from Wordsworth's 
and Coleridge's haunts, we find that the rugged 
landscape of Scotland has inspired many a noble 
line of poetry. In Sir Walter's verse, of course, 



there is no lack of ^ mountains that like giantsstui 
to sentinel enchanted land.'' From the ^staQ 
promontory " of ^ The Lady of the Lake," eooai- 
less readers have gazed with '^ the stranger, nptnnii 
and amazed." Even before Scott^ two of his em- 
trymen, Thomson and Beattie,* were aiiTe to tht 
charms of mountain and valley ; nor must Bons be 
passed over in silence, nor John Logan andMichttl 
Bruce altogether forgotten. To be sure, much of 
this earlier nature-poetry (as one may call it k 
lack of a better term) is stiff and formal and ao- 
demic Yet Beattie's account of the youth vbo 
found his way to poetry through lonely forest pitb 
and mountain rambles is not without grace. 

** Gonoonrse and noiae and toil he ever fled, 
Nor cared to ndngle in the damoroos fray 
Of squabbling imps ; bnt to the forest sped. 
Or roamed at large the lonely monntain'a h«td. 
Or where the maze of some bewildered strcain 
To deep, untrodden groves hia footsteps lad.*" 

To Rousseau is commonly given the credit of 
having turned us modems from conventioDiIitTaai 
artificiality back to the simple and the natoral, to 
the enjoyment of country life and the appreciation of 
wild beauty in forest and mountain. The bes^ 
influence of mountains on the human mind, he bi 
pictured at some length in language plentifollT 
sprinkled with flowers of rhetoric' At high elenr 
tions '< the thoughts take on something indescribaUj 
gp«nd and sublime, in harmony with the enTironmeDt, 
a tranquil voluptuousness that is utterly free froiB 
coarseness or sensuality. One seems, on rising abore 
the abodes of man, to leave behind all low aad 
earthly sentiments ; and the nearer the approach to 
the ethereal regions, the more of their celestial parity 
does the soul appropriate to itself. There one is gran 
without melancholy, calm without indolence." He 
describes his own sensations with considerable iuk- 
tion, and expresses surprise that mountain air b 
not hitherto been recognized as a potent medioBj 
for body and soul. In the "Nouvelle H^be/ 
Rousseau, speaking through the mouth of Sabt- 
Preux, who is returning from a journey round the 
world, vents the most enthusiastic praise of A^ 
scenery. ^^ The sight of mv country," he exehdnu. 
*' that so-beloved country, where torrents of pleanre 
had inundated my heart, the wholesome, pore atmof- 
phere of the Alps, the soft air of home, sweeler than 
the perfumes of the East, this rich and fertile kbL 
this unrivalled landscape, the most besntifal thit 
human eye has ever seen, ... all these thiof 
threw me into transports that I cannot describe." 

The city-dweller, harassed and weary after his 
winter's work and confinement, should find reetaw 
refreshment at this season in Longfellow's lines: 

" If thou art worn and hard beset 
"With sorrows that thoa wonldst fotf^et, 
If thou wonldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy aonl from lUep. 
Qo to the woods and hills I No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.** 

Equally good, and also seasonable, ire Brjii^' 
verses begrinning: 
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' ** ThoQ who wonlcUt see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony on Natnre^B face, 
Aaoend our rooky mountainB.** 

Not all of U8 at all times, and perhaps compara- 
tively few of us at any time, can feel, with Words* 
worthy a presence that disturbs ns with the joy of 
elevated thoughts, a sense sublime of something far 
more deeply int^used ; but it is likely to be on 
Skiddaw, or Monadnock, or Mont Blanc, or Shasta, 
or some other conmianding mountain-top, if any- 
wheroy that this reaction from the prosaic humdrum 
of our routine existence makes itself felt ; and even 
a short half-hour of such experience seems at the 
time cheaply bought by a year of dull toil in the 
cities of the plains. Swinburne somewhere speaks 
of these glorious altitudes as 

^ The warm wan heights of air, moon-trodden ways, 
And breathless gates and extreme hills of heaven.** 

That the mountains should be inspirers, not only 
of poetry, but also of music, seems to find a ready 
explanation. The multiple echo of a mountainous 
region is almost music in itself. What, then, more 
natural than for the Swiss peasant to yodel from 
every hill-top and make the welkin ring ? or for the 
Scotch highhinder to tune up his bagpipes and invite 
the mountains to join in ^e refrain? A curious 
inquirer might find something in the very shape of 
the mountains — the converging and upward-pointing 
lines, like those of the Gk>thic arch, the cathedral 
aisle — to account for their awe-inspiring influence ; 
and in the impetuous dash and rollicking freedom 
of their babbling streams, so different from the slug- 
g^h and silent flow of lowland brooks and rivers, 
might be discovered another source of musical and 
poetic inspiration. Peboy F. Bicknell. 



CASUAL COMMENT. 



Aspects op the copybight question vary 
enormously according to the point of view. Every 
man's private interest shows an incorrigible tendency 
to effect, for that man, a total obscuration of the 
billion or more interests of the rest of the world ; 
and thus the arguments of champions of opposing 
interests frequently become as futile and absurd as 
the quarrel of the two knights-errant concerning the 
color of the shield suspended between them. A 
little illustration of disputation at somewhat cross 
purposes has recently been furnished to readers of 
The Dial. Mr. George Haven Putnam, writing 
from the publisher's point of view, and Messrs. 
Steiner and Cutter from the librarian's, have fav- 
ored us with sundry excellent arguments for and 
against certain restrictions on the importation of a 
certain class of books. Possibly the latter gentle- 
men's zeal in a worthy cause betrayed them into a 
too slight regard for the amenities of speech. <' This 
is simply an absolutely false statement " is one of 
those things that might have been expressed differ- 
ently. Perhaps, too, in the ardor of the moment, 



Mr. Putnam's meaning has here and there been a 
little distorted by his critics. For example, Mr. 
Putnam, after speaking of the '' Cambridge History 
of English Literature," proceeds to make the gen- 
eral assertion that ^^ it is frequently the case that the 
American librarian purchases the English edition of 
a work at a considerably higher price than he would 
pay for an American edition equally attractive in 
form " — a simple and indisputable fact, even though 
the degree of ^* frequency " of this occurrence may 
be open to dispute. Our librarian correspondents, 
however, have seized upon this innocent statement 
and made it apply to the <' English Literature" 
alone, which, they go on to say, *^ can be imported, 
for a library, for about two dollars, not as Mr. 
Putnam says, for more than the American edition 
costs, ' equally attractive in form.' " Surely the 
librarians have a strong enough case without putting 
into an opponent's mouth words that he never 
uttered. But, whatever the more immediate issue, 
our aeronauts assure us that the day is dawning when 
the barriers of tariffs and customs will have to fall, 
not being capable of erection to the heights attained 
by air-ships ; and then, to use a favorite phrase of 
the late Professor Perry of Williams, ^'Uie petty, 
piddling processes of protection " will cease to vex 
the importer, whether of French modes or of English 
books. 



• • • 



The pbecipitatb bemoval op a libbabian, 
of more than twenty years' active service in his post 
and in honorable repute in his profession, is a matter 
that naturally calls out considerable comment and 
criticism. The abrupt dismissal of Mr. Hild, of the 
Chicago Public Library, is one of those occurrences 
hard to account for except inf erentially through 
the mysterious machinations of professional politics. 
When Dr. Poole, one of the most experienced and 
distinguished librarians in the country, left the 
Public Library for the Newberry, he was asked by 
the Directors to recommend a successor, and he 
named Mr. Hild as in his opinion the best man for 
the place. Dr. Poole was not likely to be mistaken 
about a man who had worked under his own eye for 
a dozen years, as Mr. Hild had done ; and the favor- 
able prepossession created by this endorsement was 
confirmed by long years of faithful, and, until the 
present outbreak, approved service by Mr. Hild as 
librarian. The charge of incompetency which it 
has taken twenty years to reach is, under the cir- 
cumstances, not altogether satisfying to the public 
whose interests the Library Board, no less than the 
librarian, is supposed to serve. It can hardly be 
deemed uncharitable to suggest that the Board itself 
may be at least partly responsible for the state of 
affairs which is made the ostensible ground of its 
drastic action. The lack of branch libraries and of 
travelling libraries, the insufficient coordination of 
the public library with the public schools, and the 
disproportionate expense of circulating the library's 
books, are details in which the trustees are surely no 
less concerned than the librarian. Unceremonious 
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diBcharge of the latter official does not commend 
itself as the best way to supply such existing defects 
as have been pointed oat. 

• • • 

The proposed ELlbper Mbmobiaii Library 
for the XTniversity of Chicago is likely to have 
features that will make it somewhat of a novelty in 
library architectare, at the same time that it will be 
a worthy memorial of the man whose best thought 
and energy went to the upbuilding of the institution 
of which he was the first head. The May number 
of ^* The XTniversity of Chicago Magazine " opens 
with a good description, by Professor Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, of the building that is yet to be — 
that has, in fact, not yet been fully designed. Rati- 
fication of the architect's plans is still to come, but 
some brief excerpts from the published description 
may safely be given. The new library <' is to form 
the centre of the row of buildings forming a con- 
nected line from Ellis Avenue to Lexington Avenue 
along the Midway. . . . The library building is 248 
feet long from east to west along tiiie Midway ; its 
width north and south is 60 feet At either end is 
a tower 60 feet by 50, rising above the main roof 
of the building, its highest turret 128 feet from the 
ground." The main part of the building will be 
comparatively low with no floors above the general 
reading-room in the third story. Book-stacks are in 
the basement, although they may be also introduced 
in rooms that at first will be used as offices and other- 
wise. The many-storied towers will have numerous 
rooms for various purposes, and the tower corridors 
will be accessible &om adjacent buildings by means 
of bridges. The reading-room, 140 by 50 feet, with 
high vaulted ceiling, will seat 288 readers — 38 more 
than the reading-room of the Library of Congress. 
So far as one can see, the needs of a great university 
library, the intellectual centre of ihe university life, 
have been wisely and generously provided for, except 
that more ample allowance might have been made 
for future accessions of books. Li this item nine 
libraries out of ten fail to f orsee the rapidity of their 
growth in even the near future. For example, the 
comparatively new library building of the University 
of Illinois found itself cramped for book-room in a 
surprisingly short time after it had opened its doors. 

• • • 

Westward the course op library activity 
TAKBS ITS WAY, as is showu by the recent transfer 
of the official headquarters of the American Library 
Association from Boston to Chicago, and by the 
movement, already well under way, for holding the 
annual conference of the Association next year in 
California. At a recent meeting of the California 
Library Association, at Oakland, a resolution was 
passed urgring upon the Council of the A. L. A. the 
desirability of holding next year's national conven- 
tion at Pasadena, a place almost ideally situated 
for such a purpose — especially if the time for the 
event could be fixed for April, a month when the 
charms of that fair land are at their loveliest. The 



plans already tentatively formulated indade the mt 
of the largest hotel in Pasadena, with an aseenbh 
room well fitted for the sessions of the oonventiga 
and with special rates and accommodatioDS for tb 
librarians. The inspiring beauties of the surroaiid- 
ing regions, and the proximity of both the monntaw 
and the sea, would afford opportunity for 'pkemsaidJtk 
excursions and entertainments, while the going aai 
coming might be made delightful and profitable W 
including, under advantageous conditiona and a2 
economical rates, side trips to the Grand CalloB is 
going, and to Yo Semite in returning by a nortkcR 
route. The plan is certainly an attractiTe one, ud 
is likely to receive favorable consideration from tk« 
librarians at their annual conference this month is 
the White Mountains. , , , 

Mutual confidbkge among puBi:«isHEa» hae 
been promoted, in the London publishing wocU, 
by the formation of the Publishers' Cirde, a son 
of literary-oommercial-dining (or landiing) dB> 
already mentioned by us. As a simple illnatratiei 
of the benefits accruing to members of this orgaai- 
zation, let us quote a passage from Mr. AitfaBr 
Waugh's reported utterances eonoeming tiie Gick 
its mission, and its achievement. ^ It was only tk 
other day," said he, '^ that a literary agent came ta 
our firm [Messrs. Chapman and HallJ offering a 
book by an author, the sales of whose last woik, k 
assured me, had amounted to 5000 oopiea. I tdd 
him I was confident that this was not the ease. 
He replied by assuring me that it was. When tfae 
agent had left the room I rang up the publisher d 
the book in question, and he informed me that Uv 
entire sales had amounted to 572 copies!" One 
cannot but wish the ringing-up had been dom 
before, instead of after, the zealous agent had (k- 
parted. Mr. Waugh says further : '^ PersonaBj I 
feel that most of us are willing to pay an antiier 
whatever his book can fairly earn. . . . In tbe 
future it ought to be increasingly possible, throo^ 
the exertions of the Circle, for an author to get jart 
as much for lus book as he is entitled to — and 00 
more.'' It is now three years since the Circle had 
its informal beginning at the Charterfaoose Hotd. 
where half a dozen publishers were wont to Ido^ 
together. Its gradiud growth, what it has doee. 
and what it hopes to do, are all mattos of more 

than technical interest 

• • • 

The Shelleyisms of SwiNBirsirK might fumisk 
matter for an extended essay. By Swinbone's 
SheUeyisms we shall here signify merdy the 
more or less unconscious points of reeemblanee is 
the later poet's life and character to the briefer 
career and more ardent temperament of the eu&r. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in some ^^ Impressions of Svis- 
bume" contributed to the New York ^'Eveiiifif 
Post," touches briefly on a few of these paraDelisB^ 
Both poets were bom aristocrats with a litenir 
passion for democracy; each went his own io^ 
pendent way at Oxford, though Swinburne's mr 
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was by fur the quieter, and each left the Univer- 
sity withont a degpree ; both were lovers and skilful 
imitators of Greek poetry, especially of Greek 
tragedy. There are no tiuditions of Swinburne's 
" ragging the dons '' in Shelley's manner. On the 
contrary he conducted himself undemonstratively, 
choosing mainly the society of a Scottish student 
named Nichol, who later became professor of English 
literature at Glasgow. There is a tradition that, 
when asked to subscribe to the cricket dub, young 
Swinburne proposed that he and Nichol should pay 
one subscription between them ; and tradition also 
avers that persons passing the young poet's rooms 
were more than likely to hear him reading poetry 
aloud and Nichol knocking the ashes from his pipe. 
Mr. Lang is inclined to thhik it ^^ hardly conceivable 
that, as a poet and an Etonian in boyhood, Mr. 
Swinburne should not have modelled himself, more 
or less consciously, on Shelley." 

• • • 

The bswildbbino ab&ay of monthly maoa- 
ziXES that meets the eye on the railway news-stand 
must have often prompted the query. How do they 
all manage to keep going ? Fit)bably the correct 
answer to this question is that comparatively few 
are really published at a profit. A great number 
are creatures of a day — or a year, at most. They 
perish, but their places are immediately taken by 
fresh contestants in the struggle for existence, — 
hope seeming to spring eternal in the breast of the 
would-be magazine publisher. Of the undistinguished 
many that thus float on the wave of a brief pros- 
peri^, or make-believe prosperity, little heed need 
be ts^en. But when a publication of some solidity 
and worth, like ''Appleton's Magazine," vacates its 
wonted place on the news-stand, its retirement elicits 
a word of regret. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. an- 
nounce the discontinuance of the above-named 
monthly with the June number, and also an arrange- 
ment with the publishers of *^ Hampton's Magazine " 
by which that periodical will be supplied to Appleton 
subscribers during the unexpired terms of their sub- 
scriptions. <' Appleton's " deserved a better fate. 

• • • 

The demogbatizikg of cultubb, as one might 
call the aim and purpose of the proposed Massa- 
chusetts College and cdso of the new system of uni- 
versity extension work undertaken by Oxford, is one 
of the most important movements in education that 
the world has seen, being comparable with the insti- 
tution of the public-school system itself. That aris- 
tocratic Oxford should lend its support and its 
prestige to the new departure, whereby some of the 
benefits of a veritable university education are to be 
placed within the reach of the plebeian many, is a 
memorable and a pleasing occurrence in the history 
of culture; and that the State of Massachusetts, 
which embraces within its borders some of the oldest 
and most conservative colleges (including the very 
oldest and most aristocratic) in the land, should also 
Beek to broaden and popularize the scope of the 



higher education, is likewise noteworthy and com- 
mendable. As President Hadley said recently in an 
address at Mt. Holyoke College, culture is a relative 
term, varying in meaning in different ages and 
among different communities ; but its essential ele- 
ment is the broadening of mental vision and the 
enlarging and perfecting of appreciation. Yet, 
after all is said and done, there will remain not a 
few, of an earlier generation, who cherish, rightly 
enough, the conception of culture as something best 
attained by pursuing the time-honored prescribed 
course at a college not yet wholly committed to 
<< electives." • • • 

The best cube fob bbain-fag is sought by more 
than one jaded literary worker at this season of the 
year. A Utde book by Dr. Warren Achorn, entitled 
^' Nature's Help to Happiness," presents some pleas- 
ant methods of recuperation. The doctor would 
turn all city dwellers out to grass — bring them into 
dose and continuous contact with the earth, espe- 
cially on mountain-tops and in forests. Out-door 
sleeping is recommended, and as much open-air work 
as would be required to keep a vegetable garden 
free from pig-weed, dandelions, quitch-grass, and 
other unwelcome invaders of the potato-patch and 
the onion-bed. Dr. Achorn has been a member of 
the medical staff of the Emmanuel Church move- 
ment (otherwise known as Psychotherapy), and he 
is a firm believer in the social efficacy of this 
'' ground cure." Strikes would be far less frequent, 
he believes, if every workman cultivated a garden 
and were more intent on punishing the weeds therein 
than on pestering his employer for shorter hours and 
higher wages. • • • 

ThB college man in the ^< BBEAD LINE " is a 

spectacle that saddens and that moves to reflection. 
College education is more and more striving to 
coordinate itself with the demands of modem life and 
industry, the sciences are ousting the old-fashioned 
^' humanities," the principles of trade and commerce 
are taught, and to an increasing extent the practical 
is taking precedence of the ideal. And yet we are 
told by a mission worker in the slums of New York 
(we refer to Mr. E. C. Mercer and his Columbia 
University address on <' College Graduates on the 
Bowery") that one night he counted thirty-nine 
college men of his acquaintance in the Bowery 
<' bread line," while another investigator found four 
hundred college men in the Bowery in a single 
night Under the old educational rigime a college- 
bred pauper was an almost unheard of anomaly. 
Can it be that, after all, the most practical things 
are in some danger of proving the most useless? 

• • • 

SUPEBVISION OF YOXTNG FOLK'S BEADING and 

stimulation of interest in good literature can, as Mr. 
Judson T. Jennnings of tifie Seattle Public Library 
observes in his current Report, be advantageously 
accomplished by the public-school teacher in con- 
nection with the daily lessons. The delegation of 
an assistant librarian to do work of this sort in the 
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Saturday morniDg " story hour '' has been objected 
to by some as not the most economical or effective 
means of attaining the desired end. With the 
cooperation of the teachers, library work in the 
schools is inexpensive, no special reading-rooms or 
staff of assistants being required ; and who, except 
perhaps a wise parent, could better understand the 
child's individual needs and peculiar temperament 
than the child's teacher? <*If she is wise enough," 
says Mr. Jennings, *' to realize the important part 
which intelligent reading has in education, both 
during and after school days, she will coordinate 
the pupil's reading with his school work and thereby 
create an added interest in each." 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



" BEAUTY^POTS" OP SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 

(To the Editor of Thx Dial.) 

Ro8 : " Ware penstds. How ? Let me not die your debtor, 
My red Dominicall, my golden letter. 
O that your face were full of Oes ! 
Qu : A pox of that jest, and I beehrew all shrows." 

Lovers Labour^s Losty V., tt., 47. 

Rosaline, in a parry of wit, directs these lines at 
Katherine, her fellow waiting^lady to the Princess. 
** Oes " here has been taken, in connection with the more 
oorzeet reading of the quarto [were not ao full of], to 
refer to marks of small-pox that disfigure Katherine's 
face [Z. L, X., Fartortim, V., iL, 45, note] ; or to the pim- 
ples that Rosaline wishes that she might see on her 
friend's comitenance [First Folio Shak^peare^ L. L, X., 
p. 173, note]. The Arden Edition of « L. L. L." (1906) 
explains it as meaning *' spots, pimples." The same 
edition supports its definition of ** pensals," as " small 
finely •'pointed brushes for the insertion of spots or lines," 
by quotations from contemporary writers. 

** Oes " probably refers to the black beauty-spots by 
which the blonde beauty has thought to enhance her fair- 
ness; for Dumaine could not well have said of Katherine 
that she was as " fair as day " (iv., iL, 90), had her i&oe 
been pittod with marks of small-pox. Nor does the 
interpretation of ** Oes " as pimples seem to me to fit 
into the sense of the passage. For reference to the 
black velvet patches that were worn at this time to 
enhance a b^nty's complexion, see Lyly's <' Midas" 
(Bond ed., voL iii., p. 121, 1. 80; and p. 155, 1. 109). 

The color of these beauty-spots, as well as their 
shape, gives Rosaline an opportunity "not to die 
Katherine's debtor." " Oes " is here an archaic form 
of " ooze," rhyming, according to its older pronunciation, 
with ** shrowes." Our modem pronunciation (uz) had 
not established itself at this time [s. oes, ooze in Oxford 
Dictionary]. Webbe in his " Travailes," 1590, [Arber 
Reprint, p. 32, a], gives us the spelling ** oes " for 
« ooze ": « She might have gone to the mid leg in oes 
or mire." 

With " oes " in the sense of << ooze " in this passage, 
we have preserved not only the pun on the letter "o," 
but in the color of ooze we have a distinct addition to 
the thought of the passage as a whole, emphasizing as 
it does the contrast between the dark beauty of R>osa- 
line and the blonde beauty of Katherine. 

«A pox of that jest " — the Princess's contribution to 
this play of wit — is a further turn of the thought, tins 



time associating Rosaline's *' oes " with the poekHBufe 
of small-pox. The ability to flash such a clttnge int^ 
meaning of a word is one of the tests of the '^ sqoik 
and crackers of speech " in this play. 

In the one other passage where ^ oes *' u used br 
Shakespeare {Mids. N's. D., TU., ii., 192-195), tlieieis'i 
similar contrast between a blonde and a brunette bantr, 
as there is also a pirn on the letter '< o." It noi be 
that Shakespeare intended here by the use of "oes^'ts 
refer not only to the stars but to the dark beu^ d 
Hermia as well. Mobris P. Tbluiy, 

University of Michigan, May fiO, 1909, 

THOMAS PAINE AKD THEODORE R00S£VEL7 
(To the Editor of Thb Dzai^) 
In that dignified and forceful journal of pablk dis- 
cussion in England, the weekly ^ Nation " of LondoQ, I 
find (issue of May 10) an eloquent editorial aitide a 
Thomas Inline and his *< long life of conspieuoos Rni« 
in the causes of political and spiritual enlightemncot 3 
three great countries of which he was a citizen." Tk 
writer says: 

** From his early life of sordid struggle, in what he ^ 
rapher justly calls * an almost incredible England, ' lie [PaB> 
carried into the New England across the water a wosam. 
passion for hmuan justice and liberty, not as platform phnM 
but as hard, concrete goods worth fighting and djing k, 
which set America afire, when she was eonfosedly poodera; 

* an impossible and unnatural reconciliation/ From Ahhiui 
to France, fresh in the throes of her great upheaval, he paw^ 
not as an incendiary, but as a moderating and constractm 
influence in her National Convention, risking his ven lifr 
for the cause of clemency in dealing with a traitorous kitp. 
From France to England, carrying the same doctrines of 
liberty in politics and religion, not a cold ntilitanao exa^ 
tion of individual rights, but a rich human gospelof aeiPB- 
monwealth sustained by a passion of humanity as deep and iv^ 
as ever inflamed the soul of man. He was one of the first opa 
advocates of the liberation of the negro slaves, of the abolhki 
of capital punishment, of international treaties of arbitntkt. 
forty years before Comte he was the author of the phn« 

* the Religion of Humanity.* So far was he from being tb» 
atheist his malignant traducen fastened in the common wd. 
that his first and avowed motive in writing his *i^ e^ 
Reason' was to induce man to * return to the pme, umiiz^ 
and unadulterated belief in one God and no other/ . . . rb* 
man whose eloquent and reasoned appeal, * Common Sen». 
first formulated the demand for independence, the first etnfr^ 
of the great thought and expression, * The United Statfliii 
America,' the man whom Washington and Jeffenoo vw 
proud to call their friend, and whose magnificent work foe 
the liberation of their country they a^nowledged ^ 
unstinted pnuse, — this man was spoken of by T^sa^ 
Roosevelt quite recently as * a dirty little atheist.' Biit,iftff 
all, our feelings of resentment at such a brutality are aniips 
by the reflection that whereas Mr. Roosevelt will inaqai^ 
generation sink to the obscurity from which a series of aA- 
dents lifted him for a few years, history willgndaallyseta 
its proper place among the makers of the Republie the v» 
ory of the man whom he defamed." 

I have quoted this striking passage chieflj to t^ 
whether it is really true that Mr. Roosevelt ererip- 
plied to Faine the epithet given, and, if so, wheo, i» 
under what circumstances. I have the impressioo tk^ 
the term is not original with Mr. Boosevelt; bat tbt 
he even used it at all, in any way of endoneffleotifl 
something I do not like to beUeve. IxQVU^ 

Chicago, May 18, 190$. 

[Perhaps some of our readers may be lUe to 
answer this correspondent's inquiry. — Ede. Tbi 
Dial.] 
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The WORLD'S Family of Birds.* 

The awakening of interest in all fields of 
nature study, especially the study of birds, is 
illustrated by the issue of Dr. Knowlton's hand- 
some volume on ^^ Birds of the World." There 
is no doubt that the book fills a real want. 
Thousands of bird-lovers have long felt the need 
of just such a work as this, which covers the avi- 
faunal field the world over and still is not too 
expensive or bulky. Heretofore the student of 
cosmopolitaabird-lifehM had to nunmage every- 
where, with a large expenditure of time and 
money, in order to procure the information he 
desired relative to ihe life of birds in various 
parts of the world. While some might have 
preferred the work in two volumes, perhaps 
three, for convenience in handling and holding, 
yet it is to be assumed that there were good rea- 
sons for issuing it in one good-sized volume at a 
moderate price, rather than in several volumes 
at a greater cost. Large as the book is, it is 
well made, with a loose back so that it will lie 
open at any page, and therefore can be held on 
the lap or laid on the desk during perusal. The 
type is clear and large, and the paper of excel- 
lent quality. 

The contents of the work deserve imstinted 
praise. There is, in fact, little if anything to 
criticize. Even some of the more cheaply exe- 
cuted of the pictures are so truly illustrative as 
weU to warrixt their ioBertion.^ The Kterary 
quality of the work is good. It is not always 
tiiat a scientific writer possesses a clear-cut lit- 
erary style. We know several valuable books 
on birds that suffer much from the author's 
inability to teU his story in an attractive way. 
Dr. Knowlton, we are s^lad to say, describes his 
birds in such a simple >^d effectiv; n»nner that 
the reader is pleased and interested at the same 
time that he is instructed. 

On the title-page, Mr. Robert Bidgway is 
mentioned as the editor of the book. His 
preface informs us that he did little more than 
carefully to read and slightly revise the author's 
manuscript. However, that was invaluable ser- 
vice, for it frees the text from typographical and 
scientific errors, and renders it as nearly correct 
as exact literary and scientific scholarship can 
make it. The author's Introduction is of much 

*Bnu)8 OP THB Wobld: A Popokur Aoooont. By Prank H. 
Knowlton, PIlD. With sixteen colored plates by Mary Mason 
MitcbeU. and 886 other iUustrations. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co. 



value ; it gives the latest definition of a bird, 
showing its place in the classified system of ani- 
mal life, and tells also of such matters as tem- 
perature, feathers, colors, pteiylosis, renewal of 
feathers, age of feathers, nests and eggs, etc. 
An excellent chapter, devoted to the anatomy 
of birds, is contributed by Dr. Frederic A. 
Lucas, curator-in-chief of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. Then follow illuminating 
chapters by the author, on the geographical 
distribution of birds, their migration and classi- 
fication. On these subjects the author indicates 
what is actually known, while pointing out what 
still remains in the realm of speculation among 
scientific observers. It is extremely satisfactory 
thus to have presented the latest informaticm 
obtainable in this field of nature-study. 

The matter in the main body of the work is 
arranged according to the best system of classi- 
fication yet devised, although the author gives 
full credit to other systems. Under each sub- 
class appear the various orders, sub-orders, 
families, super-families, and species, so that the 
systematic student is informed as to the exact 
scientific status of each member of the feathered 
family. It is indeed a joy to the student to 
have before him a book in which he can trace 
all the thousands of avian species in the world. 
True, the limitations of the work preclude the 
mention of all the species in some families — as, 
for example, the Wood-warblers and Humming- 
birds; butthis does not preventthestudent from 
finding the place of each species, whether named 
or not, in the avicular system. In the case of 
many families and species, enough is said about 
them to afford a satisfactory life history, the 
chief diagnostic habits beingdetailed. Wherever 
a species shows some very marked peculiarity, it 
is described with sufficient fulness. In brief, it 
may be said that the author has shown excellent 
and discriminating judgment in his selection of 
material, omitting nothing that was essential, 
and yet including whatever is of vital interest 
to the bird-lover. The work is, therefore, all 
that it purports to be — a veritable handbook 
of the birds of the world. 

To give an example of the easy, flowing style 
of the author, and at the same time show that he 
has not written merely a dry table of statistical 
data, but has himself a warm appreciation of 
what is fascinating about our f eatiiered neigh- 
bors, we quote the opening paragraph of his 
article on the Thrushes. 

<'The mere mention of the word Thrush at once sug- 
gests musical ability of a high order; and well it may, 
for the present group numbers among its members some 
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of Uie most exquisite songsters of the whole wide world. 
The ringing, flute-like notes of the Veery, the clear, 
pnre oome40'me or e-a^ie of the Wood Thrush, the 
solemn, mysterious, silvery, bell-like tones of the Hermit 
Thrush, as they come to us from the cool depths of the 
forest, and the cheerful, extended vocabulary of the 
Robin, have placed them, one and all, high in the regard 
of lovers of bird music. The far-famed Nightingale of 
Europe, together with the Throstle, or Song Thrush, and 
the Blaoklnrd and Robin Redbreast, so dear to English 
hearts, are all members of this widespread and highly 
musical family." 

While we are oonsidering the Family Ihir- 
didcBy it may be well to take it as an instance 
of the manner of the author's treatment of an 
interesting group of birds. He is disposed to 
out out of this &mily the Old World Warblers, 
the Mockingbirds (including the Thrashers and 
Catbirds), die Dippers, and the Gnatcatchers. 
In spite of this extensive excision, Dr. Knowlton 
informs us that the Thrush family *^ comprises 
between five and six hundred forms disposed 
among some seventy genera ; and if the New 
Zealand Thrushes (Tumagra) really belong 
here, which some doubt, it is practically cosmo- 
politan, though most abundant in the warmer 
parts of the Old World.*' He puts the lyrical 
Solitaires into this group, and that would be 
distinction enough even if the family contained 
not a single other feathered musician. There 
are half a dozen genera and thirty forms of the 
Solitaire sub-&mily,all of them native American 
birds except a 'single Hawaiian genus. We 
wonder what an Old World ornithologist would 
think if he were to be awakened some morning 
with the peerless song of Townsend's Solitaire 
ringing in his ears. Brides the Robin, the Wood 
Thrush, the Hermit Thrush, etc., we find that 
there is a marvellous singing Thrush in South 
America, some ground Thrushes in Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and one represeut- 
ative (the Varied Thrush) in the New World. 
The IHeldf are and Ring Ouzel of Europe belong 
to this varied family ; so do the Rock Thrushes, 
the Accentors, the Bush Chats, the English 
Robin, the Nightingale, the Wheatears, the 
Bluebirds, and quite a number of other forms. 
This will indicate the way in which Dr. Knowl- 
ton has packed his book with information, which 
an elaborate index makes easily accessible. 

The illustrations show the birds in the midst 
of their natural surroundings, and the subjects 
have been selected for their beauty and effec- 
tiveness. The sixteen full-page plates in colors, 
done by Miss Mary Mason Mitchell, can hardly 
be prsosed too highly. The coloring is most 
delicate ; the poses are expressive, showing 
the birds at their best, as all bird pictures 



should ; and the setting for each bird is worked 
out with an accuracy and a loveliness of detail 
that any artist might be proud of achieving. 
Even the birds from far-off parts of the woiU 
are shown amidst their native environment. It 
would be hard to find a more captivating pic- 
ture than Miss Mitchell's portrayal of the Great 
Crowned Pigeon of the Papuan and Solomoo 
Islands. Not to mention others, the studies of 
the Racket-tailed E^ingfisher, the Fiery Topaz 
Hummingbird, the El^ant Pitta, Collie's 
Magpie-Jay, and the Central American Tana- 
ger, leave nothing to be desired either in beaatr 
or effectiveness of delineation. The most ardent 
bird-lover will hardly be disappointed in tius 
admirable work, which will afford him the prii* 
ilege of revelling in the study of the world's 
birds in print and picture, which is the neit 
best thing to studying them in their haunts, and 
costs much less in time, money, and effort. 

LeANDER S. E[£TS£B. 



Nature and the Mak.* 

The Nature-books of the season, though few 
in number, form an excellent pretext for the ex- 
pression of thankfulness that the men who hare 
been our leaders and admonisbers in the love 
of Nature have been and are men of the most 
admirable character. ^^ No other such body of 
Nature literature as ours," says Mr. Dallas 
Lore Sharp, ^^ is seen anywhere else "; and v« 
may add, with even greater justice, ^^ and no- 
where else such a delectable group of natural- 
ists." The ^^ spacious skies and fields of waving 
grain " would have been ours without these 
interpreters, and would have called forth oor 
love. But how far in the study and nnder- 
standing of Nature would any of us have gone 
without the writings of the pioneers in thb 
field ? And how much of the ^^ general, wide- 
spread turning to the out-of-doors," which is 
now spoken of as one of our naticmal character- 
istics, would have taken place had not the men 
who set the fashion been even better worth 
knowing in themselves than in their writings ' 
No wonder that we have followed them,— for 
they have shown themselves healthy of body. 

* In American Piblds and FomsBTS. By Henry D. Thoreia. 
John Bnrrooffhs. Bradford Torrey. Dmnaa Lorn Shaiv. G^ 
Thome MUler. With illustrationa from photocraphs by Herttrt 
W. Oleason. Boston: Hooffhton MliBIn Ck>. 

Wild Lifb on thb Bockzxs. By Knot A. ICfOs. Withilla»- 
trmtions from photographs. Boston : Hoivhton MffBfai Oo. 

Ths Biogbapht of a Silybb Fox. A Oompsnion VdloM^ 
'* The Biography of a Gritsly." By Bmest TbooBpsoo Selm- 
Illusirated by the author. New York : The Ovktoiy Oo. 
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quick of eye, keen of mind, and loving and 
happy of heart. Nor should sea and sl^ and 
mountains have all the credit for the beauty of 
their manliness, for ^^ without soul all these are 
dead," and it is man himself who furnishes the 
soul. We are likely to forget that Nature needs 
man as much as man needs Nature, — that, as 
Emerson put it, ^^ the power to produce delight 
does not reside in nature, but in man, or in a 
harmony of both." We have to thank tiiem all, 
therefore, from Audubon and Emerson down to 
the naturalists of to-day, both scientific and 
philosophical, for being men of such disposition 
that they loved Nature, and of such character 
that they made it seem to us a lovely thing to 
love her. 

The list of these leaders and teachers is too 
long for us to recount the services which each 
has rendered as an individual. A new volume 
of extracts called ^^In American Fields and 
Forests " makes a good representative selection. 
Thoreau taught us even more by his independ- 
ence than by his observations ; for did he not 
prove that it is safe for a man to throw himself 
upon the bosom of Nature, free of all conven- 
tions, and that one man living so can form a 
better society than even that of Concord in the 
days of its glory? Mr. John Burroughs is 
himself the ^^ University of the Catskills," 
offering as good courses in the humanities as in 
the sciences, — or, rather, offering a combina- 
tion of the two such as our other universities 
have not yet attained. Mr. John Muir has 
rendered us a similar but sublimer service on 
the Pacific Coast. How much poorer should 
we all have been had he not possessed an eye 
to see and a soul to feel the beauty of the great 
Sequoias, the charm of the Yosemite, and the 
mystic grandeur of the mountain glaciers ? Mr. 
Bradford Torrey and Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp, 
though they confess themselves followers rather 
than pioneers, have no less potent influence on 
us, because while leading lives not very different 
from our own every-day existences they keep 
themselves in touch with Nature by their interest 
in ^^old roads" and birds and muskrats — and 
even skunks. And Mrs. Olive Thome Miller 
has proved that women can qualify in this 
fellowship, doing the same things as man, though 
always with a difference. The selections from 
these entertaining writers can hardly be expected 
to please all Nature enthusiasts, for the obvious 
reason that in a book of selections something 
has to be omitted. But it would have been 
difficult to choose more wisely, and the choice 
is wide enough to include four essays each from 



Thoreau and Mr. Burroughs, and two each from 
Mr. Bradford Torrey, Mr. Sharp, and Mrs. 
Miller. Half a dozen pictures, from photo- 
graphs taken especially for this book and repro- 
duced in photogravure, show typical beauties 
of our Eastern fields and woodlands, appro- 
priate to the various naturalists* appreciations 
of them. 

It is not very often that a new name is added 
to the roll of tiiese elect, but this is one of the 
fortunate years. People who go to Estes Park, 
in Colorado, hear the story told of Mr. Enos 
Mills that when he was Government Snow 
Observer for that State Mr. Roosevelt tele- 
graphed him ^^ Come at once to Washington," 
and that he replied, *^ Can't ; I 'm too busy." 
The new book £rom his pen, called ^^ Wild Life 
on the Bockies," gives the story a probable 
sound, for it shows the absorption with which 
Mr. Mills goes about his business. It is a 
delightful book on its own accoimt, but its chief 
charm is in the revelation of the author's per- 
sonality. A man who refuses to carry fire>arms 
in a cLtry .here monntab UoT^d timber 
wolves are plenty, and who always manages in 
some way when he encounters them to justify 
his hardihood, who sleeps out of doors on moim- 
tain peaks in the dead of winter without blankets 
or overcoat and often without a camp-fire, who 
carries only raisins for food and is not disturbed 
if 'even these give out for a day or two ; who 
passes through an electric storm which pulls his 
hair, binds his muscles, and shakes his heart — 
literally — with no other emotion than that of 
enjoyment, — this is the genuine sort of man 
whose name may worthily be added to the num- 
ber of our Nature teachers. Mr. Mills's book 
is written with the sunple directness, abnost 
blimtness, characteristic of the man. It contains 
chapters on the snowfall, the forests, the parks, 
and some of the individual peaks of the Rockies, 
some excellent animal stories, and a fascinating 
history of a thousand-year pine. Pictures of 
the author in the door of his pine-shaded log- 
cabin, of snow-dad crests that he has climbed % 
and camped upon, of Rocky Moimtain ^^ parks " 
and forests that he has explored, furnish an 
interesting descriptive background for the nar- 
rative. 

Mr. Thompson Seton has written ^^ The Biog- 
raphy of a Silver Fox " as a companion volume 
to the ^^ Biography of a Grizzly." The author 
calls attention to tibe fact that the story contains 
incidents similar to those in Mr. Roberts's story 
of Red Fox ; but those who know both writers 
will know that this was mere accident. The 
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story is well told, and is as interestmg as any 
of those that have come from this author's 
pen — which is as high praise as a critic could 
well give. Compared with the quite unpreten- 
tious and simple stories in such a book as Mr. 
Mills's, it perhaps raises the question whether 
the points are not a little strained — a little 
melodramatio — ^to represent truly the life of our 
brothers of the field, who after all have a great 
deal of the commonplace in their lives, just as 
humans have. The book is artistically bound 
in blue and silver, beautifully decorated and 
illustrated, and will be a most acceptable gift- 
book for children. 

There is much more that might be said in 
praise of the sort of men who have endeared 
themselves to us through the study of Nature, 
but one appreciative thought chiefly abides. 
These men who give so much of their lives to 
woods and fields and smifn5i]ii might easily des- 
pise and hate man, for he is almost always the 
careless and blind self-seeker, and sometimes 
the wanton destroyer. But these writers have 
no bitter and cruel words. In them, the love 
of Nature has grown so deep that it includes 
human nature; and though they deprecate 
man's destructiveness they tolerate man himself, 
and even like him. It was a brave saying of 
Emerson's that ^^ In the distant tranquil land- 
scape, and especially in the distant line of the 
horizon, man beholds somewhat as beautiful as 
his own nature." But it is quite as brave and 
large-minded, now that man has multipled and 
^^ aggressed" much more atrociously than in 
Emerson's time, to retain the &ith that man 
may still have beauty in his soul. 

May Estelle Cook. 



In Darkest Africa, and Other IiAnbs.* 

The presence of Mr. Roosevelt in Africa, and 
the character and purpose of his expedition, 
seem just now to have brought that country into 
unusual prominence not only in the eyes of 

*Mt African Joubnbt. Bf The Bi^ht Hon. Winston 
Spenoer Churchill, M.P. Ulnstrated. New York: Oeozse H. 
DoranCo. 

Fbom BuwBmoRi TO THB GoNoo. By A. F. B. Wollaston. 
ninatrsted. Mew York : B. P. Dntton it Go. 

Thb Hb&bt of CBMTBJOi AFRICA. By John M. Springer. 
Ulottrated. Cincinnati: Jennlnffs & Graham. 

Wn Two IN Wb8T Africa. By Decima Moore and Major 
F. O. Gogsisberff. ninstrated. Mew York: Charles Scribner*8 
Sons. 

Travhls in tbb Far East. By Ellen M. H. Peck, nins- 
trated. Milwaukee: Published by the Author. 

AxoNQ THB Wild Tribbs of thb Afghan Frontibr. By 
T. L. Pennell. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Llppinoott Co. 

A British Officbr in thb Balkans. By Major Percy E. 
Henderson, niustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott Go. 



America but of the world. The ^'Daikest 
Africa " of the geographer and anthropologist k 
eclipsed in interest by that of the adventurer ud 
hunter. The scientific study of its wild tribes 
and curious races is giving place to the study of 
its animal life, particularly its '* big game," as 
its remotest and obscurest regions are illuminated 
by the flash of Hunter Boosevelt's rifle. Des- 
patches in the daily papers chronicle his move- 
ments and achievements bs though they weie 
the advance of a conquering army. The tale d 
'' Roosevelt's bag to date " (May 20) reads like 
the list of killed and wounded in a battle. 
Among lions, the mortality due to him and his 
son (a formidable junior Nimrod) is stated to 
be 69 rhinoceroses 3, giraffes 3, wildebeestes 3, 
gazeUes 1, hippopotamuses 1, cheetahs 1. Such 
by-products of the jungle as pythons and wart- 
hogs are not count^ by the hunters, these bdog 
but ^' vermin " and not worthy a place in tbe 
^^ bag " of noble game. With the above brave 
showing, the despatch states that ^^Col<nel 
Roosevelt to-day added a hippopotamus to lu§ 
big game bag," and that he had also ^^ bagged a 
f ^lale rhinoceros. The first shot wounded ber 
in the shoulder and the animal fled to the bttsbes. 
Mr. Roosevelt followed on horseback, and six 
more shots were required to bring the beast 
down." This latter achievement, the despatch 
states, was on Sunday : *^ the seventh day this, 
the jubilee of man," as Byron sang in his intro- 
duction to the Spanish bull-fight. Later des- 
patches show that the bu&lo season has started 
in cheerily, ^^ to-day Mr. Roosevelt and his sen 
Kermit having succeeded in bringing down their 
third animal of this kind. The buU bofiak 
wounded by the hunters yesterday fled into the 
marshes, where he was found and finished off." 
It is no wonder, with details as racy as these 
given daily in the newspapers, that Africa is at 
present a theme of absorbing interest and that 
books on Africa are in keen demand. 

First of these in our present list is that of the 
Right Hon. Winston Churchill, M. P., British 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, whose 
Attcan journey was undertaken prinumly fa 
the purpose of informing his coimtiymen about 
^^ the wonderful estates they have reoentlj ac- 
quired in the northeastern quarter of Afria-** 
On this quest he journeyed from the Indian 
Ocean to Victoria Nyanza, ithenoe throng 
Uganda to the navigable waters of the Nile, and 
northward to Cairo. His condusicm is that East 
Africa is not adapted for any rapid develop- 
ment by the white man ; the climatic conditioas 
are unfavorable. There is a possibility, however, 
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that the country may be made adaptable for 
the overflow of tiie swarming milHons of India. 
Of Uganda, however, he writes with ahnost 
unreserved enthusiasm. All tropical products 
may be grown there, as the conditions are unusu- 
ally favorable. Sailroads and cajMtal are the 
great requirements for the development of the 
land. If his advice, ^'Conoentrateupon Uganda!" 
is followed, it will be necessary to connect the 
two great lakes, Victoria and Nyanza, by rail, 
and to advance in a similar way to the waters 
of the Nile. Mr. Churchill's journey afforded 
many interesting sights and stirring adventures. 
On one occasion he saw ^*an awe-inspiring 
procession of eleven elephants. On they came, 
loafing along from foot to foot — two or three 
^ tuskers ' of no great value, several large tusk- 
less females, and two or three calves. On the 
back of every elephant sat at least one beautiful 
white egret, and sometimes three or four, about 
two feet high, who pecked at the tough hide — 
I presume for very small game — or surveyed 
the scene with the consciousness of pomp.'' At 
another time, at Murchisan Falls, he fired a shot 
at a crocodile with surprising results. *' What 
the result of the shot may have been, I do 
not know ; for the crocodile gave one leap of 
mortal agony, or surprise, and disappeared in 
the waters. But it was now my turn to be 
astonished. The river at this distance from the 
falls was not broader than three hundred yards, 
and we could see the whole shore of the opposite 
bank quite plainly. It had hitherto appeared 
to .be a long brown line of mud, on which the 
sun shone duUy. At the shot, the whole of this 
bank of the river, over the extent of at least a 
quarter of a mile, sprang into hideous life. . . . 
It could be no exaggeration to say that at least 
a thousand of the creatures had been disturbed 
at a single shot." Fancy the commotion among 
these unsuspecting saurians when Mr. Roosevelt 
gets them JSun^range ! 

Mr. A. F. R. WoUaston, one of five men 
who made a trip into the Ruwenzori region of 
Central Africa in behalf of the Natural History 
department of the British Museum, recounts the 
story of the expedition in his book entitled 
^^ From Ruwenzori to the Congo." In spite of 
its being the work of a naturalist, it gives us, 
with some impressions of the scenery and ac- 
counts of native customs, much about the ^' big 
game " sights. Mr. Wollaston's own words set 
us right about the aim of his book and the 
impressions which he brought from Africa. 
** Africa is a beast, it is true, but a beast of many 
and varied moods, often disagreeable and some- 



times even dangerous to body and soul; but 
withal she has an attraction which can hardly 
be resisted, and when you have once come under 
her spell you feel it a duty to uphold her reputa- 
tion. So I have attempted ... to convey 
something of the ^ feel ' and smeU of Africa as 
it appeared to me on hot and hilly roads, on 
winding waterways, and on cloud-girt mountain- 
sides. The book contains no tales of thrilling 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, nor are there 
records of * bagged' elephants and lions." Of 
the *^ sleeping sickness " in the Congo region 
the author makes this observation : ^' It is a 
lamentable fact, but one which cannot be gain- 
said, that civilization must be held responsible 
in no small degree for the spread of sleep- 
sickness during the last few years. In the old 
days, when every tribe and almost every village 
was self-sufficient, and had no intercourse with 
its neighbors except in the way of warfare, it 
might very well happen that the disease became 
localized in a few districts, where its viru- 
lence became diminished. Nowadays, with the 
opening-up of the country, the constant passage 
c^ Europeans travelling from one district to 
another, and the suppression of native warfare, 
it is becoming increasingly easy for natives to 
move beyond the limits of their own country, 
and by this means sleeping sickness is spread 
from one end of the country to another." We 
do not recall any other writer who suggests that 
this dreaded disease is contagious or infectious. 
The author speaks ill of the government of much 
of Central Africa and well of the Belgic govern- 
ment of the Congo. Few books of travel have 
more delightful and instructive photographic 
reproductions than this volume. 

** The Heart of Central Africa " is mainly an 
account of a journey made in 1907, by Mr. 
John M. Springer and his wife, missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, across Africa 
from Umtali on the East Coast to St. Paul de 
Loanda on the West Coast. Missionaries as a 
rule are an intelligent class of persons who 
derive their information at first himd during a 
long residence in the land they describe. Very 
naturally, their view is that of the forward- 
looking hope to one divine event — the conver- 
sion of the benighted native ; but too often their 
views are befogged by the hope. Such, however, 
is not Mr. Springer's case. His journey taught 
him that the mineral wealth of Central Africa 
and the missionary opportunity are closely 
related. When the railroads connect the 
Southern and the Northern Coasts, and the 
Eastern and Western lands are linked, the great 
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mineral wealth will be opened to the world — a 
wealth that may prove equal to, if not eclipse, 
that of Johannesburg. Such an event wiU make 
a ^* strategic centre for evangelistic activities." 
When these railroads are built, the fight with 
the traders, *^ those unprincipled convicts and 
their class who have dealt in slaves, and rubber, 
and rum," and who have sent *^ their emissaries 
throughout the country disseminating the most 
atrocious lies," will have to seek new pastures 
or new wilds. Mr. Springer's account of the 
mineral resources of this rapidly developing 
continent, of the railroad problems, and of the 
missionary efforts, makes an entertaining and 
instructive addition to our knowledge of the now 
no longer Dark Continent. 

«« This is a most irritating book to read " — 
so Major F. 6. Ouggisberg affirms of the book 
entitled " We Two in West Africa," written by 
himself and his wife, Decima Moore. The 
Major, as an old inhabitant of the Gold Coast, 
and Mb wife, a new^5omer who saw the novelty 
of things, were both determmed to write down 
their separate impressions. A compromise was 
reached, so that, as he says, '^ Throughout the 
book my wife talks — I write." The result is 
not unpleasing to the reader, and is satisfactory, 
we trust, to the authors. Quite naturally, a 
part of the volume is devoted to the ever- 
captivating subject of gold ; but in these days 
of modem machinery and the systematic work- 
ing of the mines, the old romantic flavor and 
ihe thrilling ezperienceB of the early adventure™ 
have gone their unromantic way. But Africa 
is still an abiding place of the curious and the 
unusual. These are the things which apparently 
most interested the Major's determined wife, 
and which make up a large part of the book. 
A distinctive feature lies in the recounting of 
the native folk-lore in the vernacular. Beaders 
of folk-lore will find a striking resemblance 
between these Gold Coast tales and our own 
Southern folk-tales. It would be unjust to the 
authors of tliis book to compare it with Miss 
Kingsley's '^ West African Studies," but it has 
enough merit of its own — though of a very 
personal kind — to commend it as a worthy 
addition to our well-filled sheLE of books on 
Africa. 

Few travel-books are more attractive in their 
make-up than the volume entitled ** Travels in 
the Far East." The author, Mrs. Ellen M. H. 
Peck, of Milwaukee, who is also the publisher 
of the book, has apparently expended more 
money than most autiiors who publish their own 
works. Cover, type, paper, and illustrations 



are excellent and illuminating. Minor adjee- 
tives of praise, too, may be applied to Mrs. 
Peck's story of her nine months' tour through 
Egypt, India, Burma, Ceylon, Java, Siam, 
Chma, Japan, Manchuria, and Korea. The 
account of her journey — one of the established 
^* Bound the World " tours — recounts nothing 
new, but it is enlivened at times by the personal 
observations of the author. Her remarks on the 
condition of womankind in the Orient testify 
sufficiently that Mrs. Peck has a keen interest 
in whatever affects woman. The work can 
hardly be called an illuminated guide-book, 
though it records her journey in the form of an 
itinerary of her daily experiences, recounted in 
letters home to her daughter. The reader will 
will not find an excess of detail nor a burden of 
historical facts, but he will find enough of both 
to appreciate Mrs. Peck's progress. Above all, 
he will take delight in the numerous well-made 
photographic reproductions. 

Dr. T.L.Pennell, whose book entitled ^^ Among 
the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier" is com- 
mended in an introduction by no less an authority 
than Lord Boberts, was for sixteen years a med- 
ical missionary, in charge of a medical station at 
Bannu, on the Northwest Frontier of India. Dr. 
Pennell has, indeed, made an unusually inter- 
esting and intelligent book. Whatever theme 
he may write about, be it the Afghan character, 
Afghan traditions,aFrontier valley, a missionaiy 
trip, an Afghan football team, Afghan women, 
the f aqirs, or his special theme the medical mis- 
sions, he writes with such vivid force that the 
reader does not tire of his minuteness of partic- 
ulars and details. His long experience and his 
acute observations again prove that missionaries 
who turn their hand to serious composition have 
a decided advantage in setting forth the pecu- 
liar customs and die marked characteristics of 
a little-known people. Those parts of the book 
dealing with tiie native superstitions and tra- 
ditions and customs are the most interesting to 
the lay reader. Dr. Pennell cites some inter- 
esting cases as showing the power of charms 
over the untutored Afghans, — although he 
does not comment on its relation to the modem 
civilized notion of the mind cure. ^^ On more 
than one occasion," he writes, *^ I have foimd 
my prescriptions made up into charms, the 
patient believing that this would be more effi- 
cacious than dnnking the hospital medicines ; 
in fact, one patient assured me that he had 
never suffered from rheumatism, to which he 
had previously been subject, after he had tied 
round his arm a prescription in which I had 
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ordeied him some salicylate of soda, although 
he had never touched the drug." It is no won- 
der that the Mullahs and faqirs grow rich in 
selling charms! This readable and instructive 
work deserves a place with other books on 
Afghanistan, notably those by Paget and Mason, 
Holdich, Oliver, Warburton, Elsmie, and Ham- 
ilton ; and it will bear comparison with any of 
those named. 

After reading Major Percy E. Henderson's 
book, *^ A British Officer in tiie Balkans," with 
the sub-title *' The Account of a Journey through 
Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey in Austria, 
Magyarland, Bosnia, and Hercegovina," one is 
astonished to find that nothing is said of war or 
rumors of war. Surely His Majesty's Officer, 
'^ late of the Indian Army," has left the fields 
of conflict for the tea-table ! Nevertheless, our 
astonishment does not end in disappointment^ 
for it is decidedly pleasant to know that these 
lands have other attractions than tribal feuds 
and international complications. Beaders who 
are interested in the trouble-breeding Balkans 
must look to other books, and to the news- 
papers ; Major Henderson's work will not 
appeal to them. But those who are more con- 
cerned with the domestic manners and the every- 
day life of the people in pleasure and business, 
¥^11 find the book replete with stories, incidents, 
and customs of a people who are now — unhap- 
pily — very prominent in the public eye. 

H. E. COBLENTZ. 



Thboitgh Gabden Paths.* 

Emerson tells us that the rose speaks all 
languages, — which is a rather fortunate cir- 
cumstance, since all languages have been pressed 
into service in praise of this queenly flower. It 
would be interesting to see all that has been 
written about the rose collected in one alcove in 
some great library, where living members of its 
cult might gather on bright mornings to read 
its open secrets and study its esoteric mysteries, 
and where ghosts of dead rosarians might come 
on moonlight nights to find what had been 

*Bo6B8 AND BosB^&owiNG. Bj Bose Q. KinffBlesr. New 
York : The Maomillan Co. 

Childrbiv Ain> Gabdbivs. By Gertrude Jeykll. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

OABDBm.PAflTAiTDpBBsmvT. Bj K. J. DftTidson. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A BuMMBR Oabobh OF Plbasubb. By Mrs. Stephen Bataon. 
Chicago: A. C. MoClorr A Co. 

A LnTLB MabyijANd Qasdbn. By Helen Ashe Hays. New 
York: Q. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Thb Homb Gabdbit. By Xben S. Bezford. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippinoott Co. 



learned since their day. Miss Rose Kingsley 
offers her tribute to the flower whose name she 
bears, from the point of view of one bred in an 
old garden, bringing to her task 

** LoYe far brought 
From out the storied past," 

and fostered by the beloved master of Eversley 
Sectory to whose old rose-book she makes a 
tender reference. She makes no claim to nov- 
elty for what she has to say ; but although the 
nomenclature of English and American rosa- 
rians is not always the same, she has written a 
book which ought to be equally helpful on both 
sides of the Atlantic. She is particularly to 
be thanked for her devotion to old-fashioned 
roses, and gives pleasant assurance that the roses 
of Tudor days are not quite lost. She claims 
acquaintance with Shakespeare's musk-rose, 
which has sometimes been declared to be no 
longer absolutely identifiable. The color plates 
in this book are exceptionally accurate and 
beautiful. 

Those of us who have marvelled at the vast 
stores of experience from which Miss Oertrude 
Jeykll has written the long list of garden-books 
that stand very much to her credit will find 
pleasure and illumination in her latest work, 
** Children and Gardens." In the pages which 
make us long for a second youth, she describes 
her own childhood, frankly placing the date of 
those happy years so far in the past as to allow 
more time than we had suspected for the accu- 
mulation of the wisdom she has shared so freely 
with her readers. No better book — none so 
good, indeed — could be placed in the hands of 
the children to whom the gardens of the future 
must look for care and preservation. The 
directions for beginners are dear and practical, 
the enthusiasm is infectious, and the pictures 
are altogether charming. The chapter on 
^^ Pussies in the Grarden " is full of humor, and 
the pen-and-ink ^^ elevations " and ^^ plans " of 
Pinkie and the kittens are quite without rivals 
in contemporaiy art. 

We note with sincere regret that there are 
but two hundred and thirty-one pages in Mr. 
Davidson's admirable volume on ^^ Gardens, 
Past and Present." It is so evident that the 
writer has not spent half of his knowledge in 
his chapters on tiie beginnings of English gar- 
dens — of old physic, and botanic gardens, and 
of the wonderful Wisley garden, which form 
the first part of the book. The second part is 
devoted to sensible and stimulating chapters on 
various forms of gardening — formal gardens, 
rose gardens, water gardens, herb gardens, rock 
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gardens, bulb gardens, bog gardens, and wall 
gardens. The last chapter — which is the best 
of all, as last chapters ought to be — called 
*^ The Opportunities of the Year," goes far to 
make credible the words of the old song, 

« December 's as pleasant as May," 
since it gives quite as alluring a picture of winter 
shrubbery as it does of a midsummer brook. 

In ^^ A Summer Graiden of Pleasure,'' notice 
is taken of earliest spring and latest autumn 
flowers only in the most casual way — its author 
meaning real summer when she says summer. 
Mrs. Batson has set for herself the task of 
advising those who do not care for long bars of 
rest in the bright harmony of garden music, and 
has given sound counsel as to the attainment of 
this end. Her chapters are invitingly christened 
^* Incoming Summer," " High Summer," "The 
Eout of Aug^t," and so on, with special dis- 
cussions on th^ plants to which the garden must 
chiefly look for help — iris, peonies, lilies, and the 
like. We can but sigh over the immense climatic 
advantages which England has over us, which 
are indicated in the text and emphasized in the 
thirty^ne fuU-page iUugtratioiui in color after 
drawings by Osman Pittman. These trans- 
cripts of the loveliness of the rich and mellow 
English gardens give the greatest possible value 
to this thoroughly delightful book. 

In reading Miss Helen Ashe Hays*s pretty 
volume entitled " A Little Maryland Grarden," 
it is a bit disappointing to find that the garden 
she describes is a new one, made by a trans- 
planted Calif omian, with many backward long- 
ings for the luxuriant growth of the Far West ; 
whereas we had been led by the title to look for 
an embodiment of some of the countless charms 
that distinguish the ripe old gardens of Mary- 
land. The book is cleverly written and attrac- 
tively illustrated, and gives many a bit of 
garden-lore and many helpful words in advocacy 
of the culture of our native flowers. It would 
have been truer to type had it given us pictures 
of the gardens, generations old, that adorn the 
river farming communities, the mountain vil- 
lages, the old inland towns, the older colonial 
cities, and make the region veritably " the garden 
spot of America." 

From flower gardens to vegetable gardens is 
not a difficult transition, especially when it is 
'^ The Home Garden " that is treated, and by so 
capable a writer as Mr. Eben E. Bexf ord, whose 
newspaper and magazine articles on practical 
gardening have made him an authority for 
many years. Good sense, and long experience 
both in gardening and in writing, Ue at the 



foundation of this helpful book. The clusters 
on exposures, soik, fertilizers, and draimige, are 
particulariy valuable. The appetite is whetted 
by the author s chapters in praise of vegetables, 
and the day for tiie coming of the delicious 
summer fruits seems long delayed when one 
reads his description of this or that variety. 

Saba Andrew Shafer. 



Becsnt Fiction.* 



Among the. younger English novelists there are 
none more promising than Mr. J. C. Snaith and Mr. 
John Galsworthy. Both of these men have already 
giyen evidence of exceptional quality and of the 
possession of marked individuality, and both are 
distinctly strengthening their g^asp upon life and 
growing in expressive power. Mr. Snaith, in parti- 
ticular, has a way of surprising his readers by unex- 
pected turns and developments. His four novels — 
*« Broke of Covenden," " Henry Northcote," " William 
Jordan, Junior/' and '< Araminta," the new one — 
are hard to reduce to a single formula, except under 
some such abstract terms as startling originality and 
penetrative insight, and it is not easy to think of 
them as proceeding from the same hand. The deli- 
cious comedy of manners which he has christened 
^< Araminta " is about the last sort of thing we should 
have expected to follow ^^ William Jordan, Junior," 
with its rarefied idealism. Here we have a story 
which is on the surface merely whimsical, a sort of 
literary frolic, and yet a story which leaves us with 
clean-cut impressions of at least six people, eccentric 
or affected, it may be, but undeniably reaL The 
book has some degree of kinship with the later novels 
of Mr. Locke, and even more with Mr. Hewlett's 
'^ Halfway House," but it is by no means an imitation 
of anything. Its heroine is the daughter of a poor 
counl^ parson, adopted and brought to London (on 
a chance) by her aunt, the Countess of Crewkerne, 
who is a most delightfully selfish and wicked and 
malicious and worldly old woman. When the girl 
appears, it is with this phrase of self-introduction, 
« My name is Araminta, but they call me Goose 
because I am rather a Sil-lay." We may as well 
say at once that she lives up to the description, for 

*Abaminta. By J.C. Snaith. NewYork: Moftftt.TudAOo. 

FBATBBNmr. By John (HilBworthy. New York : G. P. Pnt- 
nam's Sons. 

Thb PiLOBiiu' Mabob. By H. H. Bashford. New York: 
Henry Holt & CJo. 

Stbinx. By Lawrence North. New York: Dnffield A Co. 

Thb Innbb Shbikb. A No^el of To-day. New York : Harper 
A Brothers. 

Thb GBiPPBin>ALBS. By Robert Orant. New York; Charles 
Scribner*s Sons. 

A Kiwo IN Khaki. By Henry KitcheU Webster. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

TBBGiBLARDTHBBiUi. By Baiukister Merwin. NemrYork: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Thb Stoby of Trtrsa. By AUoe Brown. Boston: The 
HoQffhton Mifflin Co. 

WauaAob Bhodbs. a Novel. By Norah Davis. New York: 
Harper & BroUiers. 
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she has not an idea in her bead, and la incapable of 
acquiring one. Pretty frocks and good tbings to eat 
are tbe Ugbest objects of ber ambition, and innocent 
wonder is a fairly complete description of ber out- 
look upon society. But sbe is a beauty, and, wbat 
is more, tbe living image of ber grandmotber, wbose 
portrait by Grainsborougb is among tbe furnishings of 
her new home. Her romance, if such we may call it, 
is provided by tbe interest sbe excites in two elderly 
gentlemen who become rival aspirants for ber band, 
and in tbe handsome young artist (her childhood 
friend) who paints ber portrait, f aUs in love with 
ber, nobly resigns her to her wealthy and aristocratic 
claimant, and finally receives ber back from him in 
the most surprising fashion. A Groose sbe remains 
from first to last, — a Featherbrain as she is altemar 
tively styled, — ^and a Grainsborougb portrait come to 
life, but sbe is more charming than most heroines of 
fiction, and the artist is clearly to be envied when 
be wins her. As for tbe Countess, she becomes in 
Mr. Snaith's hands a veritable triumph of character- 
ization, and almost as much may be said of Lord 
Cheriton, a survival from tbe age of dandies, whose 
unexpected generosity bestows both fortune and hap- 
piness upon tbe artist. 

Mr. Grakworthy's new novel is a much more 
serious affair than '^ Araminta.'' It is simply en- 
titled '< Fraternity," and, knowing something of the 
author's methods and of the intensity of bis social 
sympathies, we may discern a grim irony in that 
word. For fraternity, in any real sense, is far from 
being tbe social ideal of any of the vital figures that 
appear in the narrative; its sole spokesman is the 
gentle but half-crazed philosopher who is writing a 
book on '' Human Brotiierhood," of which passages 
are g^ven us from time to time to serve as a sort 
of Greek chorus. Here also is a masterstroke of 
irony, for this old man is tbe most futile of all Mr. 
Gralswortby's futile characters. Tbe others are in 
various degrees such human beings as we imagine 
to be normal, creatures of wont and environment, 
shaped in distinct moulds, sharply individual, with 
only tbe dimmest recognition of the solidarity of 
mankind. There are two groups of people in this 
tale, one comfortable and well-to-do, respectable and 
decorous in outward bearing, the other sunk in tbe 
d^;radation that comes from mean surroundings and 
hopeless poverty. Both are objects of pity to the 
author, the former perhaps more so than the latter, 
if we may judge from bis mordant conunent upon 
the emptiness of their life, with its cowardly evasion 
of moral responsibility. These two groups become 
curiously interrelated in the course of tbe story, and 
its nexus is supplied by a random saying of tbe 
philosopher wbose dream of human broUierbood 
has rapt him from the sphere of practical thought. 
<<£acb of us has a shadow in those places — in 
those streets." In this saying is the very pattern 
of Mr. Gkdsworthy's deeply-moving book. He has 
the true method of tbe ivtist, and knows how much 
more effective is reticence than demonstrative emo- 
tion. His picture of human misery, whether it be 



found in the home of wealth and refinement or in 
tbe tenement, is less a matter of description than of 
suggestion, and suggestion of so quiet and subtle a 
sort that its force is felt in our after-thought rather 
than at the moment of its introduction. The bur- 
den of suffering humanity weighs heavily upon tbe 
writer's soul, and he has in a remarkable degree the 
power of making others share it Tbe sum total of 
tbe effect is depressing beyond words, and in this 
we find the defect of Mr. Gralswortby's method. 
For life is not in reality of the monotonous drab 
that it seems to him, not even in tbe slums. The 
larger humanity of a Dickens — or, taking a modem 
instance, of a De Morgan — can find elements of 
cheer, and even of joyousness, in the most sordid 
shapes that life assumes. The author who obsti- 
nal;ely refuses to see aught but wretchedness misses 
tbe highest artistic mark, and impedes the growth 
of the very sympathy that be seeks to stimulate. 
Mr. Gralswortby's books are not without a gleam of 
idealism, but it is a gleam too remote and wavering 
to save them from the legitimate accusation of 
pessimism. He should take a lesson from Ibsen, 
who diagnosed tbe diseases of modem society with 
a skill even more unerring, but whose iaith in their 
ultimate cure shone steadfast throughout bis work. 

<< Tbe Pilgrims' March," by Mr. H. H. Bashford, 
is tbe story of an ingenuous youth of artistic endow- 
ment, forced by bis Cither's untimely death to cut 
short bis education, and go into the tea business. 
His employer, a relative, takes tbe boy into his 
household, wbich is dominated by a spirit of intol- 
erant religiosity. Its members are all more or less 
devoted to lay preaching, missionary enterprise, and 
prayer-meetings, and have all the pet aversions of 
their kind, regarding with suspicion practically all 
forms of innocent recreation. They are kindly 
people, perfectiy sincere in their prejudices, and tbe 
author describes their narrow ways of living without 
a trace of satire. The boy, being impressionable 
and easily stirred to emotion, yields to their influ- 
ence, ^' experiences religion," and is taken into the 
fold with rejoicing. But as be comes to a more 
complete self-realization, and the claims of art grow 
more insistent, be frees himself, although not with- 
out a struggle, from the prison-bouse. Emancipa- 
tion has its dangers for him, however, and tiie 
newly-acquired freedom almost becomes bis moral 
undoing. His steps lead him to the very brink of 
folly, but he pulls himself up just in time to save 
himself from disaster. The psychological interest 
of this conflict between warring impulses is consid- 
erable, and constitutes the essential feature of what 
is, aside from that, a g^ial and warm-hearted study 
of life. Tbe exposition is not altogether lucid, and 
tbe sentimental outcome is abrupt and rather puz- 
zling ; but one closes the book with genuine regret 
at parting from tbe agreeable company of people 
who occupy its pages. 

Mr. Lawrence North seems to be a new-comer 
among our fiction-makers, and his *^ Syrinx " is a 
novel that we have read with lively interest It is 
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ooncemed with the doinga of a groap of irresponsi- 
ble beings who call themselves '^ the polite outcasts,*' 
who hold all that is eonventional to be vieuxjeUf and 
who affect the eccentric and paradoxical in conversa- 
tbn and demeanor. The leading «pmt among them 
is AprSoieuse known as Aspasia, although she has a 
real name of the ordinary wholesome sort When 
she first appears it is in the country, and she is 
quoting Sappho (in the origrinal), being caught in 
Uie act by a wandering scholar who chances to 
come that way in his motor-car. What he sees is 
described as '^ a form very supple and so flowing in 
its lines as to disguise its real voluptuousness, a faoe 
of perverse attractiveness, very perfect save the 
mouth, which bespoke over-much emotionalism/' 
Although a staid and mature scholar, whose ideas 
'< the Germans revered and wrangled over," he suc- 
cumbs to the charm of the apparition, and the pair 
are soon speeding toward London in the car. The 
young woman is also a scholar, who earns her living 
by doing hack-work at the British Museum for a 
famous philologist, and who, in her conversation, 
'^ fenced lightly with Frocopius, Apuleius, Philos- 
tratus, de Brantdme, Casanova, certain works of 
Mend^, Mirbeau, Pierre Louys, and even the mys- 
terious volume of the Arab Sheikh NefzaouL" After 
this statement, we are quite prepared to believe that 
'< her knowledge was as surprising as it was shame- 
less." The acquaintance thus begun ripens into 
intimacy, and has the natural consequence as far as 
the man is concerned. But he has numerous rivals, 
among them the sculptor who models Us Syrinx 
upon Aspasia's beautiful lines, and in the end a still 
more elderly scholar carries her off in triumph. It 
is a sparkling tale, perfectly fantastic, diabolically 
elever, ornamented with descriptions that remind 
one of '^ Ouida " in her most opulent verbal moods, 
and with dialogue that recalls ^ The Green Carna- 
tion." Although the hero discovers that pursuit of 
a polite outcast brings bitterness in the end, he also 
learns that the zest of the game almost compensates 
for the final defeat 

'* The Inner Shrine " is an anonymous novel that 
has attracted considerable attention during the 
course of its serial publication, and occasioned 
numerous conjectures concerning its authorship. It 
is certainly a striking novel, although highly arti- 
ficial and even tricky. Its chief merits are clever- 
ness of invention and dramatic effectiveness; its 
defects are found in its unconvincing characteriza- 
tions and its failure to make certain important 
features of the action seem plausible. We cannot 
accept even the leading figures as self-consistent 
personalities, and the others are hardly more than 
dummies. Directness of speech and a somewhat 
mystifying subtlety of feeling are the characteristics 
of the conversational interchange which constitutes 
the substance of the story. The heroine is a young 
Frenchwoman whose American husband squanders 
a fortune, and then takes his own life in a pretended 
duel. One of the numerous improbabilities we are 
required to accept is the widow's continuing belief 



that he was slain by his opponent, although the fact 
of his suicide is a matter of official record. The 
heroine, who has led a gay and irresponsible life in 
Paris, playing recklessly with the hearts of men, 
becomes suddenly sobered by the double loss of 
husband and fortune, and comes to America to earn 
her living and enter upon a new life. From this 
time on, we are expected to see in her a model of 
self-sacrificing devotion, a high-minded woman of 
the noblest type, and a worthy mate for the New 
York aristocrat who seeks through many chapters 
to make her his wife. This is a little difficult, con- 
sidering her past, which was certainly one of folly 
and indiscretion ; and it is at least poetic justice that 
her past should arise to confront her and wellnigh 
shatter her new hopes. That past is personified in 
the Frenchman who had been the indirect cause of 
her husband's suicide. He had slandered her in the 
Parisian days, and now, two years afterwards, he 
appears upon the scene in New York, and his 
curious code of honor forbids him to make honor- 
able reparation by confessing that he had lied. 
He is brought to sudi confession in the end, but we 
are given to understand that suicide is his only 
recourse after such a humiliation. Thus must he 
atone, be it observed, not for his earlier infamy, but 
for the later weakness of failing to maintain the ftdse- 
hood that has all but ruined the woman's life. And 
because he at last does what the merest decency 
would dictate, we are supposed to admire his moral 
heroism and deplore his untimely taking-off. The 
mystery of the title given to this novel is not revealed 
until the dose, and is found to involve another subtle 
point of honor, this time on the part of the woman. 
She has come to care for her American suitor, but 
upon the numerous occasions when he implores her 
to become his wife his plea is finnly denied. It 
turns out that this is because he has neglected to 
enforce his pleadings by the conventioniU '' I love 
you " formula. He has stated the fact in indirect 
ways that place the matter beyond dpubt, but he has 
not used tiie incantation. As soon as the magie 
phrase escapes his lips, the marble statue becomes 
the woman of flesh and blood. "There 's only one 
key that unlocks the inner shrine of all — the word 
you've just spoken. A woman knows nothing till 
she hears it" And thus the mystification ends, to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned except the 
reader, who is left with a feeling that the mountain 
has brought forth a ridiculous mouse. 

If Mr. James had not already pretoipted " The 
Bostonians" for a title, Mr. Robert Grant might 
have had it for his new noveL It would have been 
an adequate title, and the novel would have been 
seen to live up to it As it is, " The Chippendales " 
must serve, leaving the reader slowly to discover 
that he is being called upon to do much more than 
follow the fortunes of a particular family, that he is 
presented with a social document of rich and signifi- 
cant content, that, in short, he has before him an 
analysis, more minute and penetrating than has 
been previously made in a single volume, of the 
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Boston which is a state of mind rather than the 
Boston which is a dot on the map of Massachusetts. 
Over-ehfcboration of detail will doubtless be charged 
against the writer, for he has filled no less than six 
hundred pages with the sayings and doings of a few 
Bostonians during the last two decades of the last 
century ; but the very minuteness and inclusiveness 
of his observation become in the end impressive on 
their own account, and do not obscure die broader 
lines in the plan of the picture. The Boston of 
which Judge Grant writes is the Boston of transition, 
when the old standards of conduct and thought felt 
the corroding influence of materialism, when wealth 
became potent and arrogant, when ideals that had 
once seemed excellent were relegated to the limbo of 
old-f ogyism, and the survival of the fittest seemed to 
mean the triumph of the blatant and the mean. It 
is essentially a tragedy, and the author has a deep 
sense of the seriousness of his theme, although he 
treats it with good humor, and in the spirit of gently 
satiric comedy. We might almost call the book an 
allegory of the new England conscience, for, despite 
the firm and vital handling of the individuals whose 
interwoven fortunes provide the plot, that abstrac- 
tion is visioned for us from first to last, and we find 
no element of personal interest quite so strong as the 
interest which we take in the outcome of the conflict 
between that severe ideal and the lax easy-going 
ideab that beset it upon every hand. At first, the 
author seems inclined to make fun of the New 
England conscience, and we are a little worried lest 
his satirical bent have too free a rein. Henry 
Sumner, who is that conscience incarnate, is far 
from being a gracious hero of fiction at best, and 
in our early acquaintance with him, he seems prig- 
gish and a bit morbid in his development of self- 
consciousness. But there is steel in his character, 
and in the end he comes to command our almost 
unqualified admiration. The real vision of his 
strength is g^ven us, not so much in the incidents of 
his career, in the causes which he champions, in the 
principles which regulate his conduct, as in his con- 
quest of Priseilla Avery, who derides him, inflicts 
wanton cruelties upon his sensitive nature, sometimes 
dislikes him in reality, and sometimes affects to dis- 
like him, yet is finally, by virtue of her own share 
in that inheritance of conscience which she cannot 
hold lightly if she will, constrained to find in him, 
not only an ally, but also an accepted lover. In this 
the most successfully-conceived of his heroines, the 
author has given us one of the finest studies of 
character-development to be found in American 
fiction. Having spoken of hero and heroine, the 
villain of the piece also calls for a word of comment. 
All three of these terms smack of melodrama, and 
we would gladly avoid them were others available ; 
as it is, these must function. Our '^ villain," then, 
in the sense of being the embodiment of the evil 
influences that are at work to make Boston even 
as another city (or state of ndnd), is named Hugh 
Blaisdell, and is delineated with truly admirable art 
Since the issues of this novel are moral and not 



physical, Blaisdell is in no sense a gross offender i 
he is simply common, callous, unimaginative, yet at 
the same time amazingly successful in the world 
of practical affairs. He is the very type of the 
^'leading citizen," everywhere conspicuous in the 
public eye, associated with good works if they are 
good also for advertising purposes, a pattern of the 
domestic virtues, a pillar of church and state, and 
the despair of every civilization which has not gone 
whoUy over to phiHstinism. Judge Grant's success 
in this case is no less marked than in the cases of 
his hero and his heroine. Those who read fiction 
for entertainment alone will not find their affair in 
''The Chippendales," and we doubt if the novel 
becomes a ''best seller." But we have no doubt 
whatever that it is a contribution to our literature 
worth the attention of the thoughtful, and likely to 
be valued fifty years hence more highly than it will 
be valued to-day. 

Mr. Henry Eitchell Webster has a crisp method 
of story-telling that is very fetching in a writer who 
aims at nothing more than entertainment. He 
wastes no words in getting at the heart of a situar 
tion, and he takes care that his plots shall not be too 
complicated for lucidity. His scheme is evidently 
prepared in advance, and worked out with logical 
progression. " A King in Khaki " is a case in point. 
It is the plain and vivid account of the successful 
management of a tropical plantation on an island 
somewhere in the West Indies. The manager, who 
is the " King" of the island, has brought the enter- 
prise to prosperity, and sends a glowing report of 
its success to the directory in New York. But this, 
it seems, is not what is wanted, for a financial pirate 
is in control at headquarters, who has devised a plan 
for making the stock seem worthless imtil the orig- 
inal subscribers shall have been frozen out He 
comes to the island, offers the manager a choice 
between corrupt connivance with the plan and sum- 
mary dismissal, and finds that he has a determined 
antagonist to deal with instead of a willing tool. 
The manager hits upon the beautiful plan of holding 
the magnate in captivity, and going to New York 
himself to publish the facts and protect the stock- 
holders. The plan develops some unexpected fea- 
tures, resulting from the fact that the mag^nate is 
accompanied by his daughter, with whom the 
'^ King " promptly falls in love. But it works out to 
the right conclusion, leaving no very hard feelings 
on either side. Incidentally, the buried treasure of 
" Calico Jack," a pirate of the older fashion who 
had once made the island his retreat, is unearthed, 
and provides the means whereby our hero indirectly 
accomplishes his purpose. 

Mr. Bannister Merwin, formerly associated with 
Mr. Webster in sundry romantic inventions, also has 
a new story of his very own. It is called "The 
Girl and the Bill," and is a breathless tale of the 
exciting things that happened to Robert Orme of 
New York during a two days' sojourn in Chicago. 
In the first chapter, he sees a girl in an automobile, 
and buys a new hat, receiving a five dollar bill in 
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his ehange. Tliese seem simple enough incidents, 
but they suffice to plunge him straightway into a 
whirl of adventure. For the girl is the daughter of 
the Secretary of State, and the bill has directions 
which reveal the hiding-place of a stolen document — 
the draft of a treaty between the United States and 
Germany which must be discovered and signed by 
midnight of the next day. Now it happens that 
Brazil and Japan are opposed to the making of this 
treaty, and their diplomatic representatives are on 
the spot, prepared to hesitate at nothing. The two 
days are crowded with lively incidents, including 
hold-ups, abductions, the wild racing of motor cars, 
jiu-jitsu, a spirit-stance, a narrow escape from suffo- 
cation in a refrigerator, and such-like diversions. 
But all the machinations of the allied villains come 
to naught, and the two days are quite enough to 
convince hero and heroine that they were made for 
one another. The treaty gets signed in the nick of 
time, and its foes slink away discomfited. 

''The Story of Thyrza" is a more significant 
work than has hitherto come from the pen of Miss 
Alice Brown. It begins simply enough, among the 
New England folk whom Miss Brown knows so 
well, and whose humors she has so defUy and sym- 
pathetically characterized in times past Thyrza is 
a child when we make her acquaintance, and the 
miniature comedies and tragedies of childhood make 
up the first half of her story. She is an engaging 
child, natural and convincing, seemingly fitted into 
her environment, but in reality set apa^ from her 
associates by a g^t of originality which amounts 
almost to genius. Her life, outwardly like that of 
other children, is fed from within upon springs of 
which she alone has the secret. The dream-life of 
romance which imagination shapes for her is sud- 
denly converted into the sternest of reality when a 
village swain, a commonplace youth whom her fancy 
has idealized, betrays her innocent trust, and makes 
her the mother of an illegitimate child. When she 
realizes the consequences of her misplaced confi- 
dence, she accepts them unflinchingly, refusing to 
compi*omise with society, or to conceal aught save 
the identity of her betrayer. This despicable crea- 
ture, who marries her sister, lives in constant fear 
of exposure, little knowing the strength of resolu- 
tion that binds her, for the sister's sake, to guard 
the secret Keeping her maiden name, she brings 
up her child, supporting him by the severest toil, and 
has the satisfaction of seeing him through college, 
and standing upon the threshold of active life, a fine 
example of manhood. The hardest of her trials 
comes when the son, to whom the vision of love has 
been unveiled, implores her for the sake of his 
happiness to assume the title of a married woman. 
But even his plea cannot prevail over the resolution 
which has made her attitude toward life, not indeed 
one of defiance of the social law, but one of uncom- 
promising acceptance of the full consequences of her 
girlhood fault Fortunately, the girl in question is 
broad-minded enough to demand no such sacrifice of 



principle. In the end, a sort of mellow sunshine 
f aUs upon Thyrza's life, when she marries, upon his 
death-bed, the old friend who had guided her child- 
hood steps upon the pathway of knowledge, and 
who, knowing her story, has remained devoted to 
her through all the intervening years. She has kept 
the faith ; she has not darkened the lives of those 
nearest and dearest to her ; she has paid in full her 
own debt to society ; she has won, after a struggle 
that we can but dimly apprehend, a sort of spiritual 
peace. As the tragic issues of this simple story 
become more and more evident, the author keeps 
level with the height of her argument, and her 
work grows increasingly impressive. The compli- 
cation is one which might easUy result in a false 
step, but the author's step remains assured from 
first to last 

The situation offered for our delectation in 
^ Wallace Rhodes," a novel by Miss Norah Davis, 
is not easy to describe in ordinary terms, and we 
will resort to a quasi-diagrammatic exposition. There 
are four principal characters : A (a devoted father), 
B (his devoted son), C (a young woman more or less 
besmirched by slanderous tongues), and D (a second 
young woman who is a deeigpiing creature). When 
the story opens, B, who has narrowly escaped the 
allurements of D, becomes engaged to C. This is 
a horrid revelation to A, who thereupon resolves to 
save the boy by alienating C's affections from hun. 
B is sent away on business, and A improves the 
opportunity, succeeding only too well, for he per- 
suades C to marry him. B returns, and there is a 
stormy scene between father and son, ending in A's 
pledge to keep C for a year, and then relinquish her 
to B, if the latter so desires. As the year goes by, 
it is marked by the development of a genuine love 
between A and C, while B, recovering from the blow, 
renews his allegiance to D. This releases A from 
his pledge, but he has so supersensitive a conscience 
that he bestows the family estate upon B and D, 
utterly ignoring C's wishes, although he is supposed 
to love her devotedly. Toward the end, B gets tired 
of lus engag^ent with D, and discovers that C is the 
real object of his affections. But the latter will have 
none of his philanderings, and remains faithful to A. 
B and C are then duly married, and, we trust, become 
duly miserable. The scene of this preposterous story 
is a Southern plantation on the Mississippi River. It 
is skilfully constructed, and shows not a little com- 
mand of novelistic technique. But no technical 
merits could make such a plot convincing, or awaken 
much sympathy for any of the persons concerned. 

William Mobton Payne. 



It was a happy thought of Mr. Alfred Noyes 
to compile an anthology of fairy poetry, and an even 
happier thought to name it << The Magic Casement" A 
charmingly fanciful introductioD, in which the editor 
anbldshmgly avows his belief in fairies, serves to whet 
the appetite for the feast that follows. Messrs. £. P. 
Button & Co. are the publishers of this delightfol book. 
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Tariovs Books fob S ummkb Beading. 

A volume of '^^ bring seriouB criticism to bear on 
pUeeuoriai a collection of fisb^tories would be 

piea9antrie9, ^g incongmoiiB as to crack a walnut 
with a sledge-hammer. ^ Fish Stories, Alleged and 
Experienced, with a Little EQstory, Natoral and 
Unnataral " (Holt) appears under the joint author- 
ship of Messrs. Charles Frederick Holder and David 
Starr Jordan, in the '^American Nature Series/' sub- 
division '< Diversions from Nature." As the table- 
talk of clergymen, in their moods of geniality, is often 
of unexampled sprightliness, flashing with wit and 
seasoned with humor, so the piscatorial diversions of 
these two learned and authoritative ichthyologists, 
as presented in book form, with many illustrations, 
credible and incredible, make most entertaining 
reading for a sportsman's idle hours. Marvellous 
fish stories, from the Jonalwuid-whale myth down- 
ward, are furnished in abundance, with a glance at 
some legendary and some historic anglers, including 
Izaak Walton, and a sufficient account of that baf- 
fling mystery, the searserpent A chapter entitled 
^< The Annals of the Porch Club " relates a number 
of really record-breaking fish stories and attains the 
climax of absurdity. Other chapters, as that about 
*^ The Love Affairs of Blennies in the Kelp," are of 
serious, but not too serious, interest to the naturalist. 
In a chapter that bears internal evidence of being 
from President Jordan's pen, he assures the tender^ 
hearted angler, perhaps with nuld sarcasm, that the 
angleworm has "no anatomy with which to feel 
]>ains," that it is '* perfectly at home on the hook," 
and is really " not quite comfortable anywhere else." 
Yet the tendency of the worm to squirm off the 
hook if impaled tail-first, and its evident unrelish of 
the first prick, seem to tell another story. A foot- 
note to the first page, announcing that "die common 
and scientific names of all fishes referred to in- 
this volume will be found in the Appendix" was 
apparently added in sportive mood by the facetious 
authors ; for no Appendix is to be found, at least in 
the copy under review. 

A veteran "^ ^'' -^^"^ Dale, author of " The 

chronicler of Great Wet Way" (Dodd, Mead & 
ocean voyages. (3^,)^ i^g crossed the ocean some fifty 

times, complaint can hardly be made that he does 
not know his subject. But although he has come to 
know it so well, he has not forgotten his first impres- 
sions; he is still amused by the stock incidents of 
the voyage, and by the other passengers and their 
familiar reactions upon each other, upon the ship's 
company, and upon himself. He has Uiese reactions 
neady classified, and, being therefore always pre- 
pared for the worst, he enjoys to the fuU the absurd- 
ities and oddities of his fellow-voyagers, and finds a 
humorous side even in such a calamity as the pos- 
session of three room-mates in a " large, airy " state- 
room, in which the four occupants, all standing at 
the same time, '' seemed like a dense crowd in the 
subway." He has pierced the deceits of shipboard 



aristocracy and shipboard epicures, and has analyzed 
if not solved the intricate problems of the tip. He 
has played with the children on board, for the same 
reasons that induce other bored passengers to do so, 
and has noted the discrepancy between the apparent 
and declared ages of those whose years are but eleven 
— for reasons connected with half-fares. He has 
discovered why shipboard is the ideal place for 
flirtations. He has listened to the noisy boasts of 
the <^ tinsel patriot," accompanied the '< hustler" 
while he collected talent for the ship's concert, and 
watched and meditated upon the subtle change that 
comes over some of the passengers when land and 
the custom-house approach. In general Mr. Dale 
seems to believe that an ocean liner brings out, in a 
fashion all its own, the essential idiocy of humanity. 
Nevertheless, lus book is very entertaining. It 
would be hard to find a more cheering companion 
for the voyage than lus cynical, picturesque sketches, 
with Mr. H. B. Maitin's humorous drawings to g^ve 
them added point 

Apleoiantguide 9°® ^^^ ^^* ** ^^^ * ^?^^ '^^^' 

through bv^ayt ligent or more agreeable guide to the 
ofFarieianiife. h^toric nooks and comers of the 
French capital than M. Georges Cains, curator of 
the Mus^ Camavalet, whose '' Walks in Paris " the 
Messrs. Macmillan have lately published with many 
illustrations depicting both the city of the past and 
that of the present. M. Cains is writing primarily 
for his Parisian contemporaries, who know the shops 
and the fashionable parks, caf^s, and promenades, 
the streets where their friends or their dressmakers 
live, — quite as New Yorkers know New York, — 
but who have no conception of the great soul of the 
city, nor even a respectable tourist-acquaintance with 
its historical associations. But the American who 
has visited Paris, or has lived there for a space, wiU 
be as interested as the Parisian in M. Cains's uncon- 
ventional wanderings. He begins with the Left 
Bank, avoiding the hackneyed legend of the Pan- 
th^n to -tell of Sufflot*s tragic disappointment over 
it, of some of the pageant-like funeral marches of 
which it has been the goal, and of some of the events, 
heroic or calamitous^ that have been enacted under 
its shadow, at near-by St. £tienne-du-Mont, or in the 
narrow, dark, ill-smelling streets that wind precip- 
itously down the hill to the river. The Passage du 
Commerce is another centre, with many Revolu- 
tionary memories clustering about it. At Saint- 
Sulpice we are taken to hear the grand organ played 
at High Mass, and around the comer to the home 
of the great composer Massenet. These walks reveal 
strange contrasts, but far more tragic than happy 
memories ; the light-hearted gaiety of presently 
Paris is built on a sombre enough foundation. But 
there are touches of comedy : Massenet's reminis- 
cences of the musical Paris of his young days, the 
account of the old Restaurant Champeaux near the 
Bourse, where one may buy dtjiuner with the menu 
in one hand, and shares, with the latest list of stock 
quotations in the other; or the author's childish asso- 
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eiations with the Jardin dee Flantes, where hie artist 
father need to go to model the animals. M. Cains's 
oonspicaons merit is his ability to keep off the paths 
beaten oat by the guide-books; and wherever he 
condaets his readers he reyeab new interests in 
unlikely places. 

A woman't toU ^^^ *^""* o^e amateur farmer has 
and enteri>riie found agriculture Tory pretty in 
onthefarm. theory, but hard and unlovely in 
practice. Mrs. Kate Y. St Maur, in <« The Eardi's 
Bounty " (Macmillan), pleasantly relates her own 
somewhat exceptional experience in farming for 
pleasure, and incidentally for profit Or the hope 
of profit may have been something more than a 
subsidiary inducement to abandon dty pavements 
and get back to nature and to mother earth. At 
any rate, the working of a twelve-acre farm, which 
was later much increased in size, evidently proved 
profitable, and the narrative leaves the impression 
that the enterprise had also all the charm of novelty. 
Not only catde and crops were raised, but violets 
were cultivated for the winter market, a flock of 
Angora goats was made to yield handsome returns, 
quail were produced for the home table and for the 
market, and various other enterprises were luorap 
tively handled by the writer and her corps of assist- 
ants. A literary husband, with a tendency to 
excessive application when the fine frenzy of authoi^ 
ship was upon him, yielded to his wife's seductive 
arts and occasionally lent a hand in the less gross 
and prosaic forms of rural toil. The whole story 
has a satisfying effect of verity, and nearly all the 
advice to the reader is based on personal experience, 
though some general principles of forestry have been 
repeated from authorities. The illustrations are 
many and good, and the print excellent An index 
would have been usefol. 

Mr. Bradford Torrey, in his In- 
fi^l^i^park, troductory Note to Mr. Wright's 

<' Birds of the Boston Public Garden" 
(Houghton), quotes the reply of a noted ornitholo- 
gist to a bird-student who asked where to look for 
a rare Warbler: «Qo to Central Park, New York." 
Central Park has many printed -records of its birds, 
and Chicago has its little volume on << Wild Birds in 
City Parks." It is time, therefore, that the beauti- 
ful Boston Public Garden should have its catalogue 
of birds, and Mr. Wright has done wisely in pub- 
lishing in book form the results of his nine years of 
observation there. The opening chapter teUs when 
bird migrrations occur, what species have appeared 
each spring from 1900 to 1908, and gives lists of 
those observed on maximum days, which in the 
years named have fallen from May 12 to May 20. 
Especially interesting are the records that show that 
certain species of the migrants are likely to make 
stop-overs, staying from two to seven or even more 
days in places as well adapted to their tastes as the 
Grarden. A list of one hundred and sixteen birds 
which the author has observed in the nine years 
forms the principal part of the compact volume, and 



as the title suggests, is given not for general descrip- 
tive purposes, but as the record of feathered visitants 
actually seen in the Garden. Several dainty pho- 
togravures of rare trees in the Garden ornament the 
book. 

FUhingin ^^* ^* ^* Aflalo's book entitled 

California ^^ Sunset Playgrounds" (Scribner) 

and Canada. giy^s primarily the story of fishing 
days, and others, in California and Canada. The 
author, an Englishman, travelled his fifteen thousand 
miles with intent to catch a tuna in the waters 
around Catalina Island, off San Pedro, California ; 
but only to find that this great game-fish was not at 
that time at home. Other fish, however, in a 
measure satisfied his piscatorial desires sufficiently 
to permit his eulogizing the island. At Trout Lake, 
or Fish Lake, in tibe heart of the Long Lake Forest 
Reserve, between the Coast Range and the Selkirks, 
the writer found his best fishing in Canada. No 
reservations need be made in lauding Mr. Aflalo as 
a thorough-going, sportsmanlike fisherman. He 
delights in light tackle and a small catch, and glories 
in the environment of natural beauty of forest and 
stream. After the memories of Tabor and Catalina 
in the States, and Trout Lake in Canada, the author 
is led to say that ''the fishing at home, which of 
yore gave such keen delight, seems tame," and that 
his travels in two such lands gave him '< some of the 
most sensational fishing in a fishful life." 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



The increasing popularity of the Canadian Rockies 
as a pleasure-ground makes timely the third edition of 
Mr. Walter Dwight Wilcox's ** Camping in the Canadian 
Rookies " (Putnam). The new edition, which has been 
largely rewritten and the illustrations for which have 
been increased by half, is entitled <<Tlie Rookies of 
Canada." It is a large octavo volume, with the finest 
of photogravure plates to enlist the reader's interest in 
the wonderful scenery of the region described. Mr. 
Wilcox was one of the pioneer pleasure-eeekers to 
explore and photograph the ootuitry. His mountain- 
eering experiences now extend over twenty years, and 
his account of them, with the views, gives a compre- 
hensive picture of the mountains and the mountain 
lakes, wl^ch constitute one of the rarest beauties of the 
region. 

The approaching Sununer always brings a rerival of 
interest in wild flowers, and, by way of satisfying it, a 
new crop of popular manuals, each with its own partic- 
ular royal road to the quick and easy knowledge of 
names and varieties. One of the latest is a *' Practical 
Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruits," by Dr. George 
Lincoln Walton (Lippincott). It contains very brief 
descriptions of four hundred flowers and over one hun- 
dred fruits. Its distinctive features are, first, the treatr 
ment of flowers and fruits in the same volume, and, 
second, the charts, based on color for large groups, and, 
for the smaller ones, on simple obrious distinctions of 
leaf and flower arrangement and flower form. These 
charts are supplemented by a few colored illustrations 
and a large number of small but clear and useful line- 
drawings. 
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KOTBS. 

George Eliot's « Soenes of Clerical life " is a new 
YQlmne in the << World's Classics,*' published by Mr. 
Henry Frowde. 

A yolmne containing three of Mr. John Gral8worthy*s 
plays, — " Joy," « Strife," and " The Silver Box," — is 
announced for immediate publication. 

« Macbeth" and « Romeo and Juliet," both prettily 
illustrated, are now added to the ** Lamb Shakespeare 
for the Young" by Messrs. Duffteld & Co. 

<<ThaYs," tnuislated by Mr. Robert B. Douglas, is 
the latest addition to the works of M. Anatole Franoe 
in English, as published by the John Lane Co. 

A ** High School Course in Latin Composition," by 
Messrs. Charles McCoy Baker and Alexander James 
Inglis, is a recent publication of the Macmillan Co. 

Owing to a delay in importing the desired paper, the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. have been obliged to postpone 
until Autumn the publication of their Riyerside Press 
edition of Walton's ** Compleat Angler." 

** Under the Deodars " is the title of a Yolume of 
reprinted stories, sixteen in number, by Mr. Rndyaid 
Sapling. It is a Yolume that includes many old favorites, 
and is published in their Pocket Edition of Kipling's 
Works, by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Ca 

A new impression of Roget's <*The Sources of English 
Words and Phrases " is sent us by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. This standard work, dating originally 
from the middle of the last century, preserves its use- 
fulness remarkably well. 

It is announced that Mr. Maurice Hewlett has writ- 
ten a continuation of his latest novel, <<The Halfway 
House." Senhouse is the hero of the sequel, and '* The 
Open Road " is being considered for its title. The book 
will be published early in the Fall. 

Leslie Stephen's «The Playground of Europe" is 
one of the chuBsies of Alpine literature, and we are glad 
to see it brought to the attention of a later generation in 
a new edition. It is published by the Messrs. Putnam in 
a style uniform with Stephen's other reprinted writings. 

The Houghton Mifflin Co. have just completed the 
publication of their Warwickshire edition of Greorge 
Eliot's works. It is complete in twenty-five volumes, 
finely illustrated in photogravure from photographs and 
from drawings by leading English artists. The biog- 
raphy by Cross b included iu the edition. 

A volume of « English Prose, 1137-1890," edited by 
Professor John Mattibews Manly, is published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. It is a companion volume to the ''English 
Poetry " of Messrs. Bronson, Dodge, and Manly, and is 
intended to supply students with a considerable quantity 
of selected prose to be read in connection with the study 
of English literature. 

Messrs. Stiirgis & Walton publish an edition of 
Bulwer's «The Lost Tales of MUetus." Just what 
encouragement they have had for this venture, or what 
readers they expect to reach, are unexplained matters, 
for Bulwer the poet has become a negligible quantity in 
English literature, but here the book is, and one might 
do worse than give an hour to its pages. 

The American Book Co. send us Mr. William J. 
Milne's ** Standard Algebra " and Dr. Alvin Davison's 
« The Human Body and Health." From Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co. we have ^ The Hi^ School Word Book," 
by Mr. R. L. Sandwick and Miss Anna T. Bacon. 
Messrs. B. H. Sanborn & Co. publish " A Secondazy 



Arithmetic, Commercial and Industrial," by Messrs. 
John C. Stone and James F. Millis. Finally, Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. have added ** Readings in English Histoxy," 
by Professor Edward P. Cheyney, and a first vdnme of 
** Readings in Modem European History," by Professors 
James H. Robinson and Charles A. Beard, to their 
well-known series of source-books. 

The death, a year or two ago, of Mr. Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, for forty years the editor of ** The 
Nation " of New York, following that of Mr. Godkin, 
its Anions political writer, is now followed by the sud- 
den death of Mr. Hammond Lament, who succeeded 
Mr. Garrison in the editorial conduct of the paper. 
Mr. Lament was forty-five years of age; a graduate 
of Harvard, and a journalist and educator of ability 
and experience. He is succeeded by Mr. Paul Elmer 
Moore, the well-known essayist, and latterly a leading 
writer for ** The Nation." 

«Clas8-Room Libraries for Public Schools," now 
issued in its third edition by the Buffalo Public Library, 
is a pamphlet of 166 large, double-column pages, the 
contents of which show good judgment and admirable 
care in editing. There is first a gnided list, for the nine 
grades of the public school system, then an author and 
titie index, next a subject index, after that a list of 
reference books, and, finally, a selection of books con- 
taining stories about children and poetry about children 
(for the use of teachers and parents). The whole must 
prove useful to both pupils and instructors, and will 
bring the public library into closer affiliation with the 
public schoola 

The Essex Book and Print Club is a publishing society 
recentiy organized in historic old Salem (Mass.) for the 
purpose of << reprinting rare volumes relating to the 
history or the literature of Essex County, Massachusetts; 
the publication of suitable unprinted material ; and the 
reproduction of rare views, portraits and maps." The 
first volume issued is the Rev. Francis Higginson's 
« New Englands Pbntation " together with ** The Sea 
Journal and Other Writings" of the same devoted 
** Minister of the Plantation at Salem in the Massaohu* 
setts Bay Colony." A facsimile of the first and a reprint 
of the enlarged third edition are given, besides the *< Sea 
Journal " and a few other short pieces relating to the 
settiement at Salem. The book is handsomely made^ 
at the Riverside Press, for members of the Club. 

The following are the latest German text-books: 
« Modem Grerman Prose" (Holt), oominled by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Nichols; Schiller's <<Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans " (American Book Co.), edited by Dr. Warren 
Washburn Florer; a <' Brief Grerman Grammar " (Ginn), 
by Professor Roscoe J. Horn and Arthur N. Leonard; 
and Emil Frommel's « Mit Rttnzel und Wanderstab " 
(Heath), edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Some new 
French texts are the following: Henri de Bomier's 
" La Fille de Rohmd " (Heath), edited by Professor 
C. A. Nelson; « Lectures et (Conversations" (Jenkins), 
by MM. Dubois and De Geer; an abridgment of 
Guhnel Compayr^'s « Yvan GiaU " (Holt), edited by Pro- 
fessor O. B. Super; and <<Pens^s et Reflexions de La 
Bruy^re et Autres Auteurs Frangais " (Jenkins), com- 
piled by Miss Cornelia Sisson Crowther. We ako note 
that Professor E. Lauvri^re has edited Alfred de 
Yigny's Chatterton" (Frowde) for the « Oxford Higher 
French Series,!' and that to the ** Classiques Fran^ais 
(Putnam) have been added two charming volumes of 
poetry, a selection from Boileau edited by M. Augustin 
FilOn, and one from Hugo edited by M. L. Aguettant. 
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Topics in Ijsadikg Periodicals. 

June, 1909. 

Acton. PMsinr of Oreat. W. P. Eaton. Muruey. 
Air. Oonqnestof the. Oonnt Zopp^ln. Putnam, 
Air. Tho: Our True Hishwa^* F* P* Lahm. Puinam. 
Alaska-Tokon-Paciflc Bxposition. Review of Review*. 
American Archlteotnre, Democraoj in. CrctfUman, 
Amwrloan Bosineei lian. The. A. Barton Hepburn. Century- 
American HoUdaj, An. William Orr. Atlantie. 
American Men, Panlta of. Anna H. Boffers. Atlantie, 
American Millionaire. Hie. O. K. Cheeterton. Hampton. 
American Painters of Outdoors. O.Edgerton. Crafteman. 
Americanizing Europe. E. A. Steiner. Review of Reviews, 
Animal Mind, The. E. T. Brewster. McClure. 
Ardhitectnre, History in. C. M. Price. Crt^fteman, 
Arsentina. The New. Paul 8. Beinsch. World To-day. 
Artist's life. Story of — I. H. O. Tanner. WorUVt Work. 
AtterbuUi Orosvenor, Theory of. Crafteman. 
Augsburg, Bomantio. B. H. Sohauffler. Century, 
Baseball Oames, Crises in. H. 8. FuUerton. American, 
Benson. Frank W., Art of. Charles H. Oaffin. Harper. 
Biology, Teaching. BenJ. 0. Gruenberg. Atlantie, 
Oamp, A, for Business Men. W. Talbot. WorUPt Work. 
Casualty Insuranoe for all Needs. World^a Work, 
Child Laborer. Plea of . A.H. XTlm. North American, 
Church and Education. Shailer Mathews. World To-day. 
Church, the American, on Trial. I. H. C. Weir. Putnam. 
City Efficiency. A New Force for. WorUP» Work. 
Cleveland and the Insuranoe Crisis. O. F. Parker. Medure, 
College Pedagogy, Problem of. Abraham Flemer. Atlantie, 
Competition in College. A. Lawrence LowelL Atlantie, 
Court, A. that Saves. Mankenrie Oeland. WorUPt Work. 
Cuba's Future. H. A. Austin. North American. 
Cuba, Boad-making in. I. A. Wright. World To-day, 
Danube, The. Marie van Vorst. Harper, 
Darwin Centenary, The. BenJ. B. Smith. Century. 
Defective Child, Conserving the. M. H. Carter. MeClure, 
Diamonds, The Two Largest. Q. F. Kunz. Century. 
Bames. Mme., to the Operapgoing Public Putnam, 
- Education," Bankruptcy of. F. Burk. WotUPm Work, 
Education for Women. Higher. Mary K.Ford. Bookman. 
BnglishSupremacy: Isit Worth WarY J.F.Carr. World?MWork, 
English, Wardour Street. Thos. B. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Eugenics. . W. I. Thomas. Amet ican. 

Expert Evidence, Medical. A. T. Clearwater. North American, 
*' Finishing " Schools. Beginald W. Kaufman. HampUm, 
Flying, What will Come After? G.P.Serviss. Mwuey, 
Forests, National, for Homes. J. L. HUis. World To-day, 
French School Days, My. Laura S. Portor. Atlantic. 
Gambler's Chance, The. and the Penalty. World'e Work, 
Garden, My. Emery Pottle. Craftaman. 
Garden. My Grandmother's. Muy M. Bray. Atlantic, 
Geneva and Calvin. J. M. Vincent Review of Reviewe, 
Germany's Weak Point. A. B. Colquhoun. N%»rth American. 
Gibbon, Edward. James Ford Bhodes. ScrUbner, 
Gounod*s Villa. Isabel Floyd-Jones. Putnam, 
Grenfbll. Dr.. in Labrador. Joseph B. Gilder. Century, 
Grotesque. Growing Appreciation of, in America. Craftaman, 
Hv, John: Making of a Diplomat. C. W. Moores. Putnam. 
HayB,WilletM. M. CJudd. Review of Reviewe. 
Health, The Way to. Irving Fisher. World*» Work, 
Henry, O. Harry P. Stcger. World*e Work. 
Herrick. Bobert, Novels of . W.D.HoweUs. North American, 
Horemheb, Tomb of . A. B. P. WelgalL Century, 
Income Needed for Marriage. T.N.Carver. Muneey, 
Ingres, Portraiture of . Frank FOwler. 8erilmer, 
Irrigation Congress. National. G. E. Barston. World To-day, 
Labrador. Bxperienoes on the. W. T. Grenfell. Century. 
lion. The Land of the— U. W. 8. Bainsford. WorUPt Work, 
Man, Future of. in America. C. B. Van Hiae. World'e Work, 
Manchester Ship Canal. J.P.Goode. World To-day. 
Mary Queen of Soots and Bothwell. L.Orr. Muneey. 
Mechanic, The American. G.W.Melville. North Americ€m, 
Mezioo, Finances of . Charles F. Speare. Review of Reviews, 
Millionaire Business in America. M. BaoheUer. Muneey, 
Modernism and the New Catholicism. C. A. Brlggs. No, Amer, 
Napoleon's Death-Mask. S. Mays Ball. Putnam. 
Needlework Design. A. K. S. Brinley. Crafteman, 
Nsgro, The Unknowable. Harris Dickson. Hampton. 
Nestorian Tablet, A, for New York. F.V. Holm. Putnam, 
Newspaper, The Best, in America. C. H. Grasty. World's Work, 
New York, Godlessness of. Bay S.Baker. American, 
Novelist's Allegory. The. John GfOsworthy. Atlantie. 
Phrase-Maker, The. Anne C. E. Allinson. AiUmtic. 
Plant Hunter's Travels. A. Owen Wilson. WorUTi Work. 



Plaster House with Boof Gkufden. U. N.Hopkins. Crafteman. 
Potter, Louis. M. Irwin MaoDonald. Crc^fteman, 
Poverty. AlMriition of . J. Laurence Laoghlin. Scribner, 
Preparatory Schools, Boys'. World's Work, 
Bailroad Laws, Inoongmoos. S. O. Dunn. World To-day, 
Bhodes Soholars, Our, at Oxford. G. B. Parkin. No, American, 
Bowand. Archibald H. W.G. Beymer. Harper. 
Saint'Gandens, Augustus. Beminiaoenoes of. Century, 
School, The Public, and the Home. Crafteman, 
Seattle. B. A. Ballinger. Review of Reviews, 
Shakespeare in the Holy Land. J. O. LaGoroe. World To-daj, 
Sherman, General, Personal Letters of — HI. Serlbner. 
Shipyard, The. Thornton Oakley. Harper. 
Shoes and the Tariir. Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
Socialism and Liberty. John Spaigo. North American, 
Socialism of G. Lowes Dickinson. Paul E. More. Atlantie, 
Speaker, The Power of the. Joseph G. Cannon. Century. 
Stamps, Mrs. Mary Humphreys. Grace King. Century. 
Stevenson's Prayer-Book. Blchard Burton. North American, 
Strathcona, Lord. T. Bobertson. Munsey. 
Straus and Turkey's Crisis. L. E. Van Norman. Rev. of Revs. 
Swinburne and the Swinbumlans. H. T. Peck. Bookman, 
Taft, President, and His Three Brothers. Muneey, 
Taft, President, on Organized Labor. MeClure. 
Taft, President, Opportunity of. Wm. G. Brown. Century. 
Tammany's Control of New York. G. K. Turner. McClure. 
Time-dock, The. Jonathan T. Lincoln. Atlantie, 
Trees, Big. Saving the. F. Strother. World*s Work. 
Turkey, Land of Massacres. L. G. Leuy* World To-day, 
Turkey, Present-day. S. Tonjoroff. World To-day, 
Turkish Village, A. H.G.I>wight. SeHbner. 
Turkish Women, Educating. Mrs. C. B. Miller. World To-day, 
Venice, The Meaning of. Wm. Bosooe Thayer. Atlantic, 
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AN APOSTLE O F GOO D CITIZENSHIP. 

Early in 1860, when the political campaign of 
that memorable year was opening, one Timothy 
Smith, aged seventy-seven, took up a farm in 
central Illinois. He was a typical pioneer, bom 
in Connecticut, who had followed the westward 
movement of the frontier through New York 
and Pennsylvania to the prairies of the Sanga- 
mon. A New Englander of the old Puritan 
stock, he changed his skies but not his soul as 
he migrated from farm to farm, and the austere 
ideals of a God-fearing and hard-working ances- 
try shaped his life in its successive habitations. 



The harshness of the inherited orthodox theology 
grew repellent to him as he came to see life 
dearly for what it was, but the ethical kernel of 
Puritanism was treasured in his thought and 
conduct after the wrappings had been cast aside. 
His political memories went back to the struggle 
for the Constitution ; he was successively a Fed- 
eralist, a Whig, an Abolitionist, and a Bepub- 
lican ; he survived until the struggle for the 
Union was over, and he died on that startled 
April morning when the news of Lincoln's 
death changed jubilation into mourning, and 
plunged the nation into the blackest grief it had 
ever known. An American of the kind whose 
character was typified for the ages in the per- 
sonality of the great President, Timothy Smith 
lived and died obscurely, unknown to fame, one 
of the plain people. Hiere have been many 
thousands of such Americans as he, and they 
have been the salt of the New World. 

Someone has said — was it Dr. Hohnes? — 
that to educate a man properly, you must begin 
with his grandfather. This thought has recurred 
to us while reading the memorial volume into 
which have been collected the more significant 
writings of Edwin Burritt Smith, now published 
three years after his death. For Timotiiy Smith 
was the grandfather of the man whose memory 
is now honored, and an account of the pioneer's 
life, written wii^ tender piety, is one of the most 
notable features of the book. As we follow the 
story of the ancestor's laborious years, charac- 
terized by simplicity and stem integrity, we 
realize something of the inheritance which he 
was preparing for his descendants, an inherit- 
ance not of perishable wealth, but of moral fibre 
and of the qualities that may make the hard 
" passage through our slough " a true pilgrim's 
progress toward the celestial city. 

Those who were privileged to know Edwin 
Burritt Smith, and to work hand in hand with 
him in the causes to which his best energies were 
devoted, have not yet — probably never wiU — 
become reconciled to his taking-off three years 
ago. He was in the prime of life, his influence 
was just beginmng to make itself highly effec- 
tive, he had attracted to himself the attention of 
earnest workers for righteousness in all parts of 
the country, his grasp and his power were fully 
developed, and he should have been good for 
twenty more years of the highest civic useful- 
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ness. He was a man who would have gone far 
had that score of additional years been vouch- 
safed him, but at hardly more than the midway 
station of 'man's active Me he ^ confronted by 
man's ancient enemy, and, after a brave struggle, 
was defeated. The vitalizing energy that im- 
part^ itseU to his feUow-workers^ aU that 
remained ; now we have given us in addition 
this printed record, drawing for us in broken or 
fragmentary form a few of the main lines of 
his endeavor. 

The contents of this volume are about equally 
divided between local and national questions. 
Nine of the ^^ Essays and Addresses " are given 
to matters of municipal government, some nar- 
rowed to the special case of Chicago, others of 
more comprehensive scope. The author was one 
of the leading spirits in that Municipal Voters' 
League which substituted an essentially honest 
city council in Chicago (with only a sprinkUng 
of ^^gray wolves ") for the old corrupt gang that 
had Saced J conununity for L^ Jears. 
He was also active in securmg for the city a 
suitable civil service law and an equitable settle- 
ment of the vexing problem of llie street rail- 
ways. He knew that city governments are the 
chief plague-spots upon tiie American body 
politic, that ** no cure can be complete or ade- 
quate that does not reach the seat of the dis- 
ease," and that ^^ the recovery of representative 
government must begin in the cities." Hence 
his most fruitful labors were exerted in this 
direction, and they were made fruitful by the 
combination of his l^al training with the most 
practical kind of common sense. He was ever 
an idealist, but his feet were always firmly 
planted on the solid earth. 

The group of nine papers upon questions of 
national politics are devoted in part to such 
abstract subjects as the nature of sovereignty, 
the Monroe Doctrine and the general question 
of our international dealings, and the deeper 
implications of democracy. In part they voice 
the sentiment that aroused so many of the finer 
spirite of the nation to indignation when we en- 
gaged some ten years ago in a needless war and 
entered upon an '^ aggressive " foreign policy. 
No one saw more clearly than Mr. Smi& that 
we were following after false gods and aban- 
doning the most sSred principlesTour national 
life when we adopted this course, and no one 
expressed more incisively the better and more 
sober judgment of the American people in its 
great itSay crisis. He made lu3f one of 
the chief spokesmen of anti-impenalism, and 
under his leadership the opposition to our fire- 



and-sword subjugation of the Filipinos took on 

the characteristics of the holy war against slavery 

that had been waged half a century earlier. In 

the face of seeming defeat, he never lost fiiith in 

the ultimate triumph of the American principle 

of democracy. His creed was expressed when, 

speaking at the Anti-Imperialist Conference of 

1900 in Philadelphia, he closed with the words: 

'<We have oome to the city of the Declanttion of 
Independence to drink deep at this fountain of human 
liberty. We here renew our faith in self-goTemment, 
and pledge ourselves to do all that in us lies for its 
preservation. We still cherish the principles for which 
Washington fought and Lincoln died. We hold that 
taxation without representation is still tyranny. We 
declare relentless war on the miners and sappers of 
returning despotism. We will neither compromise nor 
surrender. < Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
Grod has planted in us. Our defence is in the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in all 
lands eveiywhere.' " 

The editors of this memorial volume, Messrs. 
G. L. Paddock, A. H. Tohnan, and F. W. 
Gookin, have performed their labor of love with 
intelligence and sympathy. Mr. Paddock is 
the writer of the prefatory ^^ appreciation," and 
has sketched Mr. Smith's life simply and clearly. 
He has also inserted a number of letters read 
atthememorialserviceof May 20, 1906. From 
one of these letters, sent by Charles Eliot 
Norton, we extract a passa£:e which affords an 
exact characterization^EZ^num. 

" In our long conversations, I was impressed by the 
perfect coordination of his vigorous intelligence with his 
strong moral conyicticms and clear moral perceptions. 
He was, like most Americans, an idealist, but his ideals 
were higher than those of the crowd, and his guide in 
the pursuit of them was not a blind enthusiasm, but an 
open-eyed good sense. His character was all of a piece, — 
simple, sincere, steadfast. It was his nature to obey the 
call of duty, and to follow its path. This was the inde- 
pendence, this was the courage for which he was praised 
or blamed accordmg to the nature of those who judged 
him. He was an eminent example of the good citizen^ 
and in his death not only Chicago but the whole country 
suffers a great loss.'' 



EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

At the celebration of his seventieth birthday 

Edward Everett Hale was described by Oliver 

Wendell Holmes, with truth as well as humor, as 

" the living dynamo," — 

** Toiling, still toiling at hia endless task, 
With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 
To flood the paths of ignorance -wiUi light, 
To speed the progreas of the stroggUng ri^t." 

And now that the dynamo is finally at rest^ and one 
contemplates the amount of work it has accomplished 
— the varied machinery to which it has been the 
motive power, the light and heat its electric pulses 
have famished to the world, the wireless messages 
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of hope and courage and helpfulness it has heen the 
means of sending abroad — one cannot but be more 
than ever struck with the aptness of the image. 

Cradled in the sheets of his father's Boston 
** Advertiser/' as he was wont to express it, the lad 
early took to writing. So facile was his youthful 
pen in turning a graceful rhyme that when he was 
graduated from 'Harvard at seventeen he wrote the 
poem for the dasfr4ay exercises. Many other occa- 
sional pieces of verse, for class reunions and other 
college or more general celebrations, followed from 
bis pen at different times. Perhaps his stirring lines 
entitled '' Alma Mater's BoU," read at the Phi Beta 
Kappa dinner at Harvard in 1875, are the best and 
most characteristic This and other poems, mostly 
in ballad metre, were collected in his volume of verse 
which he named '< For Fifty Years " and published 
just half a century after he had attained his majority. 
The later volume of ^'New England History in 
Ballads" is only in part his own. Fired with 
patriotism, his stirring ballads are often very 
effective. ^'New England's Chevy Chase," for 
example, almost makes one smell the gunpowder 
burnt at Lexing^n and Concord. 

But the incongruity of dwelling on Dr. Hale's 
merits as a poet would be recognized by himself 
first of all. In later life he used to advise young 
writers to give some time to verse-making as an 
agreeable and useful exercise in phrase-making and 
synonym-hunting, not by any means as the serious 
business of life. His own noteworthy contribution 
to literature was in the short story. ^^The Man 
without a Country," known to thousands of readers 
in many languages, and the almost equally excellent 
jeu d'esprit, ** My Double, and How He Undid Me," 
will long be favorites. '' In His Name " ranks with 
them, and ^ Ten Times One is Ten " has gained an 
unexampled renown through the many philanthropic 
organizations — Lend-a-Hand societies, Wadsworth 
clubs, Look-Up leagues, King's Daughters chapters, 
and so on — ^at have sprung from its suggestions. 
There is fame enough in being the author of these 
short stories, or of the first-named alone, to swell with 
pride a smaller man for the rest of his life ; but their 
author, having adorned with swift hand whatever in 
this department he chose to touch, pushed on to more 
serious labors. 

The essays in history and biography and travel 
which, either alone or in collaboration with son or 
sister, he issued in some profusion, have met with 
popular acceptance, although^ as Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
has expressed it, "many of us who study history 
got mad at him, for the moment, as we noted this bit 
of carelessness and that on his vital and fascinating 
page." In fact, his writings had the easy style and 
freedom from pedantry of familiar letters to friends, 
even as his platform addresses and to some extent 
his pulpit utterances had the spontaneity and charm 
of intimate talks to friends. Critics have never 
accounted him a great orator or a great writer; but 
the world at large, which knows what it likes and is 
intolerant of mere scholarship, as it is of humbug. 



heard him and read him gladly. His "Memories 
of a Hundred Years," the rich reminiscences of a 
wonderfully observant and many-sided octogenarian, 
were widely read and enjoyed, both in serial form 
and as collected into a book ; but they furnished rare 
sport to the keen and pitiless critics of the Edward 
A* Freeman habit of mind. "A New England 
Boyhood" and "James Russell Lowell and his 
Friends " are other important works of a genially 
reminiscent character, and not intended to be scru- 
tinized with a critical miscroscope. Something of 
Walter Scott's, and indeed of Shakespeare's, large- 
minded indifference to small details belonged to this 
great-souled man of deeds as well as letters. 

To enumerate his interests and activities, even 
those having to do with literature and education, 
would be impossible ; yet a few characteristic points 
may be briefly touched upon. In his first pastorate 
at Worcester, not very long after his father had put 
through the early railway line connecting that city 
with Boston, he lent a hand in establis^ng the Public 
Library and the Natural History Society of his new 
place of residence ; and he also became an active 
member, and for some time president, of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, which has its headquarters 
at Worcester. He attended the Phi Beta Kappa 
meetings at Cambridge, and served as the society's 
presiding officer, besides filling the part of poet on 
occasion. Omnivorous in his reading, he drew and 
read more books from the Congressional Library in 
his winters in Washington, where for the last five 
years he held the office of Chaplain to the Senate, 
than almost anyone else. Fiction in large doses he 
was capable of consuming, together with a wide range 
of historical and scientific works. The learned so- 
cieties to which he belonged need not here be named, 
nor the numerous philanthropic organizations of 
which he was the moving spirit His advocacy of 
an international parliament and a court of arbitra- 
tion for the pacific adjustment of international dif- 
ferences was begun years before the Hag^e tribunal 
was dreamed of by others, and it was continued, in 
season and out of season, until the prophet's vision 
was realized. No less dear to him was his plan 
for universal harmony and brotherhood in religion. 
At his last public appearance, not quite two weeks 
before his death (June 10), he pleaded this cause 
before the Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. 

Not soon will the world again see the like of this 
New Englander in whose veins flowed the confluent 
streams of Hale and Everett blood. Contemplating 
his massive head, his rugged features, and his tower- 
ing form, one could not but feel that he had been 
cast in a special mould and the mould destroyed as 
soon as it had served its purpose. If ever it could be 
said of anyone that " the style is the man," it must 
be said of Edward Everett Hale. To treat his style 
as a thing apart from his powerful personality were 
as futile as to study the rustling of the oak tree's foli- 
age with eyes shut to its majestic outlines and mag- 
nificent proportions. 
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ROUSSEAU IN 1909. 



I. 



Once more as we approach the completion of the 
second century since his birth (June 28, 1712) do 
books and events combine to direct the world's atten- 
tion to Jean«Jacqnes Boosseau. It was at Mont^ 
morency that he composed the ^^ Noavelle H^olse " 
and the famous letter to d'Alembert; it is at Mont- 
morency that M. Briand and other celebrities have 
saluted the author ^*- with emotion '' as the greatest 
workman in free science, in free thought ; as the 
'^triumphant poet of Nature and of Liberty/' — all 
this in dedicating a statue to his memory. Mean- 
while, across the Channel Professor Churton Collins 
was giving Rousseau a rather unenviable place in 
the last book to which he signed his name,* and Mr. 
Francis Gribble was putting the finiflhing touches to 
the volume which he has alluringly^ entitled '' Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and the Women he Loved." t 

It is not a pleasing personality which Mr. Gribble 
seeks to reconstruct for us; it is a characteristic 
figure, that of the Rue Emile at Montmorency, — 
more characteristic than that of the Place du Pan- 
th^n, for with the three-cornered hat and the long 
cane the new Rousseau carries — a wild-flower. We 
have, this time, the lover of ''Grod's out-of-doors"; 
and there is deep fidelity in the sculptor's conception. 
Finally, the raisii^ of a statue to the '< citizen of 
Geneva" is no merely formal homage to genius. 
Jean-Jacques remains to-day more than a name in 
eighteenth-century literature. Someone has said that 
there was a bit of the Don Quixote in the philosopher 
whom Mr. Gribble makes out such a Bel- Ami ; and, 
whatever the personality maybe adjudged, there can 
be no disposition to belittle tiie influence. Rousseau 
has beena source of inspiration in the framing as in 
the interpretation of our Constitution ; he has acted 
upon the Third Republic, besides making it possible ; 
has acted upon every democratic movement With 
the break-down of dotrmatic Christianity, his sentir 
mental view ha. moi^ ii>flnence than eVer in the 
religious field. '^Rousseauism, in fine, remains a 
force in the modern world, and it is vain to attempt 
to discredit it by the primitive expedient of blacken- 
ing the character of its author." 

Contemporary criticism has indeed done more to 
whitewash than to blacken Jean-Jacques; and no- 
where has this tendency been stronger than in the 
two-volume '* Study in Criticism " devoted to Rous- 
seau by a third English writer, Mrs. Frederika 
Macdonald.t A war of ideas and of allegations 
still wages over the character and inspiration of the 
man : the spirit of impressionism which he personi- 
fied is active to-day in art and education and politics. 
He is a contemporary of Clemenceau and Falli^res 
and Briand ; of the fVench authors and the Sorbonne 
professors — ^yes, and of our own. Who has not come 

* Voltaire, MontetQnlea, and Ronsseaa in Borland. By 
J. Churton OoUins. London: Evelelffh Nash. 1906. 

t New York: Charles Scribner's Bona. 1908. 

t Jean-JaoQues Ronssean: A New Stndy in Critioism. By 
Frederika Maodonald. New York : Q. P. Patnam's Sons. 



under the spell of the " Confessions " ? The school- 
boy reads them <* on the sly "; the man of letters, — 
it has been as true of Hazlitt in En^ndas of Dai»det 
in France, — stands them by Montaigne on his book- 
shelf. And since they have erected that statae at 
Montmorency, another has gone up at Ermenonville. 
It was there that he died, just a hundred and thirty- 
one years ago, of an apoplexy : and it is only to-day 
that the last suspicions of the naturalness of that 
lonely death, in the presence of Th^r^e alone, have 
been finally dismissed. But the man himself — he 
is not to be dismissed, even at this late day. The 
dedication of that statue at Ermenonville is far from 
being the last we shall hear of him. All our distinctly 
modem institutions are, in a sense, his monuments. 

n. 

There is, none the less, a new manner of appre- 
ciation of Rousseau. We were used to hearing such 
declarations as this : '' He announc^ and prepared 
the great movement whence has issued modem 
France," with superadded compliment in the super- 
lative. Now, the tone is one of apology. Popular 
government, in its turn, is on trial : representative 
government, the universal suffrage, are no longer 
signals for prolonged cheering. France is to-day 
ruefully regarding the debauchery of her legislature, 
quite as we eye the blatant fatuity of ours. All this 
is reflected in the tone of the speeches made at 
Ermenonville, at the unveiling of the statue referred 
to ; the Minister of Labor, orator of the day, confessed 
that Rousseau's work cannot satisfy us; confessed that 
<' with the swinging of the pendulum, we can readily, 
and without merit of our own, attest the social false- 
ness of this or that system, die eaduciU of this or 
that construction." M. Yiviani concludes that, to do 
Rousseau justice, we must take his handicaps into 
account ; ^^ we must not crush under the weight of 
acquired progress the original inventor whose limited 
powers (eaurU mayens) were in themselves, for the 
times, a proof of genius." All this would be trite 
enough if it were not for the source of the remarks, — 
were it not, in short, that democratic France now 
defends the Father of the Nineteenth Century, where 
a moment ago she was canonizing him. *^ Reaction " 
has once more set in. 

Outside of France, Rousseau's influence has been 
greatest upon education ; it is, then, significant when 
one reads in a paper on Rousseau in the latest volume 
of the << Shelburne Essays " * — a paper that has some- 
thing to say of the principles worked out in '^ Emile," 
and of that book's value both as a protest against 
pedagogical repression and as a volume *^ full of sug- 
gestions of permanent value" — this most pointed 
clause : " There is a growing belief among a certain 
class that the fundamental thesis of the book has 
worked, and is still working, like a poison in the blood 
of society." If this be true, if in our modem scheme 
of education we are making instinct the basis and not 
experienced judgment, impulse and not control, — 

'SheUrameEssays, Sixth series. By Fanl Klmsr More. New 
York: Q. P. Putnam's Sons. 1900. 
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why, welcome then the growing loss of faith in Rous- 
seau and his principles. For that matter, the evi- 
dences of sha^ reaction remain only too slight ; we 
find none of them in the litde hook on '^Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and Education from Nature," translated 
from the French of M. Gahriel Compayr^.* Perhaps 
it is partly in the hope of developing an opposition, 
that the essayist has spoken out ; if so, it is evident 
that he does not stand altogether alone. In one of the 
strong^t and most earnest hooks written on the sub- 
ject in recent years, Professor Irving Babbitt has not 
merely attacked the modem applications of '< Emile ": 
he has not scrupled to name names. President 
Eliot is, for him, the type of modified Rousseauist ; 
reminding him of Bossuet's remark about Marcus 
Brutus. " Brutus," says Bossuet, "kept on talking 
liberty when he should have been talking restraint, 
and that in the interests of liberty itself." f Never 
were we farther from venturing Lowell's word: 
'' We cannot trace many practical results to his [ Rous- 
seau's] teaching." He threatens rather to become a 
fetich of criticism (as Mr. More has written). And 
not of criticism alone ; for in all the fields where his 
seed was sowed, in literature, and education, and 
thought political or social or religious, there has been 
an action upon us not directly alone, but also as com- 
municated through five generations of disciples and 
imitators. If it is not everyone who knows so much 
as the titles of his books, it does not follow that 
Rousseau has been overtopped by his contemporaries, 
Voltaire and Diderot ; but rather that his ideas have 
become ours by some mysterious process of absorp- 
tion. Writers of the Revolutionary period, and after, 
have impressed his thought upon us in countless 
modifications ; and many of his wildest theories are 
our plain facts in law or pedagogy. It is, after all, 
something to write of an author that in five genera- 
tions his audacities have become our commonplaces. 
At times, indeed, his work was but to popularize the 
ideas of his predecessors. This is true of every critic 
of life. A certain Benedictine monk has written a 
thick volume concerning the ^ Plagiats de Rousseau "; 
Dom Cayot might have been in better business, leav- 
ing this labor to some candidate for the American 
doctorate. The best of Rousseau's work was written 
to the dictation of his own intelligence — and sensi- 
bility ; it is he who wrote (as others have not failed 
to write after him) : " I know my heart, and I know 
men. I am not constituted as any of those that I 
have seen; I dare to believe that I am not con- 
stituted as any who exist. " And where this " unique " 
person was very far from inventing — where he bor- 
rowed from Locke and Montaigne and even Rabelais 
— he revivified and transfigured. " What is genius ? " 
asks Edward FitzGerald in << Polonius "; << what but 
the faculty of seizing things from right and left — 
here a bit of marble, there a bit of brass — and 
breathing life into them ! " 

* Iwaed in the series of ** Pioneers in Bducation." T. T. 
OrowttllAOo. 1908. 

t Literature and the American Oollece. Baeaj on Bacon and 
Rousseau. By Irving Babbitt. Boston: Houffhton, Mifflin A 
Go. 1908. 



ni. 

It is because Jean-Jacques is more than the 
"citizen of Geneva" — is, in fine, the prominent 
citizen of contemporary France that we have already 
found him — that such a matter as the course of 
lectures delivered by M. Jules Lemaitre before the 
Soci^t^ des Conferences in Paris raised at the time 
a hubbub such as we could never get up over Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton and Tom Paine roUed all in one. 
Fancy Chicago, for example, expressing its apprecia- 
tion of one of these men by means of " Lyric Medi- 
tations," band-music, and *' antique dances by fresh 
and pretty young girls dad in clear colors ! " Yet 
these were among the "features " of the man^festor 
turn against M. Lemaitre's lectures on Jean-Jacques, 
published since then in book-form, both in France and 
here.* Bubbling over with malice, written against 
rather than about Rousseau, these lectures inspired, 
not the mass-meeting alone, but such newspaper 
eloquence as this, used in describing the Sorbonne 
manifestation : " A room filled to the crushing-point, 
an enthusiastic crowd, eloquent apologists, — nothing 
was lacking to dear the memory of this universal 
thinker." How natural that neither facts nor logic 
should preoccupy his followers, since the leader him- 
self appealed X6 all that is below, and to much that 
is above, the Reason ! 

One is fascinated by the fine humor of it all. 
That demonstration against M. Lemaitre's lectures 
was not organized in his publishers' interest, aff one 
might suspect It was even taken quite seriously by 
the radicals of Paris, of all France, of Switzerland. 
They sent their delegates ; the Government sent its 
minister. We Americans reserve our pyrotechnics 
and hysteria for presidential elections, and maintain 
a perfect indifference, en maese, where a candidate's 
personality is not concerned. As a people, we under- 
value ideas quite as we overrate action. We do not 
see in ideas, as a people of philosophic temper must, 
the springs of that action we so blindly exalt. Mean- 
time, France has paid her rather absurd homage to 
the " founder of modem society." 

And yet the futility of devdoping or seeking to 
develop a " Rousseau philosophy " is realized even in 
France. The contradictions that his genius offers 
are not only contradictions between doctrine and 
practice, but between doctrine and doctrine. His 
panegyrists themselves confess that one must look 
to Rousseau for tendencies rather than for a system. 
In his " First Discourse " — upon the Arts and the 
Sciences — he maintains that man is naturally virtu- 
ous ; that he is a victim of that corrupting influence 
which we broadly describe as " civilization." In the 
very starting-point — in this insistence upon the 
superiority of the " state of nature " — lies the root 
of the evil. That the theory leads, logically, back to 
savagery itself, as the ideal state, was pointed out even 
by Rousseau's contemporaries; to-day, M. Lemaitre 

^ Jean-Jaoqaes Bousseau. par Jules Lemaitre, de I'Aoadimie 
Francaise. Paris: 1907. Snslish translation by BCme. Chas. 
Bisot (Jeanne Mairet) published by the McClnre Co., New 
York. IMS. 
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dwells upon liis failure adequately to describe what 
he meant by Nature as the primal source of the con- 
fusion into which discussion of his theories plunges 
us. Nor is all this an academic matter. Leaving 
the question of education aside, Rousseau's influence 
is marked upon contemporary leaders in every field 
of thought and of endeavor ; he has innoculated the 
whole world with his sentimental optimism and his 
humanitarian ideals. Nowhere is this more true than 
in the north of Europe ; one sees his formulas at work 
in Ibsen's dramas, unsettling and inconclusive as they 
are ; the influence has affected publicists, too : Dos- 
toievsky is one of them, in Russia; Tikhvinsky 
another. " Rousseau has been my master since the 
age of fifteen^" writes Tolstoi in a letter. 

One is tempted to cite the brilliant sayings of 
Lemaitre in the book he has written so lately. The 
crux of it is here: seeing in the "H^oise," the 
*^ Emile," the ^< Social Contract," and the other books, 
only so many expressions of the chaos reigning in 
the writer's own life, one is spared the task of recon- 
ciling the irreconcilable. We need not quote M. 
Lemaitre's sallies at Rousseau's expense. It requires 
no Chesterton — no Lemaitre — to compose para- 
doxes about him. Rousseau sowed truths and half- 
truths with an open hand, and expressed them in 
terms of life. He expounded and maintained the 
Social Contract, and precipitated the Terror. He 
preached religious toleration, and declared that those 
who could not accept the '* Profession of Faith of the 
Savoyard Vicar" ought to be put to death. He 
composed the " Devin du Village "; to equalize mat- 
ters, he wrote the letter against stage-performances. 
Of all his works, none is more truly the product of 
his peculiar genius than the book of which he could 
write to a friend : <^ You know well that the ^ Nou- 
velle H^olse ' should not figure in the list of my 
writings." He preached the cult of virtue, — only 
it was vice masquerading in her sister's robes. 
Lastly — most notoriously — he dwelt upon the 
parent's duty to his children, and sent five infants, 
one after another, to the foundlings' home. These 
are some of the facts about Rousseau, some of the 
issues of the controversy. Twenty years after writ- 
ing his essay on Jean-Jacques, LoweU spent several 
weeks in re-reading him. "A very complex char- 
acter," was the conclusion he came to ; ^< one feels 
as if the two poles of the magnet were somehow 
mixed in him, so that hardly has he attracted you 
powerfully, when you are benumbed with as strong 
a shock of repulsion. ... A monstrous liar, but 
always the first dupe of his own lie." 

IV. 

It is precisely because Rousseau is the precursor of 
modern society and of modern literature, eulogized 
by his partisans, that such a critic as M. Lemaitre 
takes up the cudgels against him, and M. Lasserre, 
the writer of a treatise upon French romanticism, 
brands him an anarchist ; * while to Richepin and 

* Le Romatisme Francais. Par Pierre Lasserre. Paris, 1907. 



Ernest-Charles, and the other radicals in poetry and 
journalism and politics, Lemaitre and Lasserre seem 
friends, not of ^ order," but of the old order — the 
ancien regime. There is no middle ground in the 
France of to-day : one is atheist, revolutionist (jL a., 
social revolutionist), Rousseauist, — or else one is 
Catholio-reactionary. It is not greatly to be won- 
dered at if the book of a former ^^ Nationalist " poli- 
tician is attacked by these rhetorical radicals ; nor is 
it to be doubted that they will denounce Mr. Gribble's 
book. The one challenges remark by its glittering 
cruelty of phrase ; the other attracts attention as a 
good specimen of that '' documented " history which 
is the specialty of our little age, and as something 
shabbier even than court-memoirs at their most sor- 
did. As for M. Lemaitre's volume, it shows us at 
least how the tide is running in some channels. The 
descendants of the Jacobins of '89 and '93 have 
expelled the last of the monks and have stripped the 
Church of its property; they have added to M. 
Briand's ministry of '< cults " the administration of 
justice ; what then of the astonishment if the '^ends 
of restraint," the enemies of that individualism 
which, according to M. Lasserre, has meant the ruin 
of the individual, describe the philosophy of Rous- 
seau as <' the most subversive ever let loose among 
men " ? Now the Genevan is likened to a virus ; 
now he is a raging lion, a misirable, a Protestant. 
For your reactionary in literature as well as in poli- 
tics, his crime consists, in great part, in having engen- 
dered modern romanticism, — ^e genius of evil, the 
maX modeme. In condemning with a fine impar- 
tiality both Romanticism and Rousseau, le romaf^ 
tisme intSgralj M. Lemaitre contents himself with 
observing that there is not a theory, not a system, 
not a form of sensibility, such as passes by the name 
ef "romantic," that does not proceed &om Jean- 
Jacques' writings. Bien dans le romatUisme qui 
ne soit de Rousseau. Rien dans Rousseau qui ne 
soit romanHque. "Chateaubriand, Madame de 
Stad, Senanoour, Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, Sand, 
Michelet, — such," concludes the critic, "are the 
literary offspring of Jean-Jacques." Why not say, 
briefly, modem French literature ? 

It is not easy to know what to think. Perhaps 
all these lectures and demonstrations and criticid 
essays and statues and histories of the-women-he- 
loved will have the happy effect of sending some of 
us back to the writer himself ; we are bound to find 
something worth while there, since we may either 
amuse ourselves by picking flaws in his books, or 
taste a pleasure of the sensuous sort in absorbing 
that richness of style and enjoying the delights of 
vagabondage, of greatness, and of caressing the 
sensibilities. We cannot — to look at it from that 
standpoint — we cannot, at any rate, wholly despise 
the problems presented by one whose " Discourse 
upon Equality among Men " meant so much to the 
signers of our own " Declaration of Independence"; 
whose treatise upon education, shaped as an account 
of that promising young Emilius, is doing its work 
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whenever we apply the electiye system at our 
colleges. 

Let lis hope that hy the time we have re-read 
some of his books there will have been published an 
account of Rousseau that shall be at once scholarly, 
sane, and convincing. One expects extremes in 
any discussion of a man who was both more and 
less than pliilosopher and novelist and reformer of 
society and educational innovator and revolutionist 
(religious and political); most of all must one look 
for extremes in the French criticbm of Rousseau. 
It wiU be much if his disciples keep their promise 
to give practical vent to their enthusiasm, and the 
JeanJacques Society of Greneva issues its critical 
edition of his works — not collected for more than 
three-quarters of a century, and never definitively 
published. That is not enoueh : the controversial 
Lte of opinion .nggests-no^thstanding the fact 
that each year produces its crowd of new books on 
Rousseau — our need of such a study of him as I have 
just referred to. Though we have Lord Morley's 
biography, thirty busy years have passed since its 
appearance. We await a new presentation, — but 
who is competent to undertake it? The writer 
must be something of a philosopher, for he has an 
idealogue to consider; he must also be a critic of 
poetry, for Rousseau engendered an age of lyricism. 
Lastly, he must approach his task without too com- 
plete an ignorance of social and political issues ; and 
yet he must not mix his politics and his belles- 
lettres as hopelessly as the French do. It is not 
likely that we shall soon have that satisfactory study 
of Rousseau : he is almost too completely the first 
great cosmopolitan, and the link of past and present 
Besides, where is the critic and philosopher whom I 
have just described ? Wabren Babtoit Blake. 



CASUAL COMMENT. 



An author of inscriptions on stone, bronze, 
and other perdurable substances, can more confi- 
dently predict a long life for his productions than can 
the writer of books. That President Eliot — or, as 
we must now say. Dr. Eliot, since his relinquishment 
of authority to President Lowell — is one of the most 
prolific and successful writers of inscriptions our 
country has known, has not been borne in mind by 
everyone in the chorus of eulogy that has accom- 
panied his retirement from high office. The twelve 
tablets on the splendid Water Gate at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, the fine inscription on the 
Robert Gould Shaw monument in Boston, and the 
eloquent words inscribed on the Soldiers' Monument 
on Boston Common — these are among the best- 
known examples of his admirable taste in the choice 
of forceful and fitting eulogy for monumental pur- 
poses, although few who have read these examples 
of terse and elegant English know from whose pen 
they came. It is hoped that the beautiful marble 
Union Station at Washing^n and other notable 



structures now in building on Capitol Hill will be 
adorned with appropriate epigraphs from the same 
skilful hand. Dr. Edot's long practice in presenting 
candidates for academic degrees, each with a preg- 
nant word of suitable characterization, must have 
helped to develop in him this faculty for turning 
weU-rounded and marvellously compact phrases for 
use on public monuments. Why would not a course 
in inscription-writing be good for students in the 
English department? No better corrective of dif- 
fuseness and vagueness could be devised. Further- 
more, as already remarked, no work of literature 
has so favorable a chance of surviving the ravages 
of time as the inscription. In the far-distant future 
the excavators of buried Boston may unearth the 
Shaw tablet, but find the books of the neighboring 
AthensBum and Public Library all crumbled to dust. 
It is true the writer's fame will be anonymous, but 
so is that of the composer of the imperishable lines 

on the Rosetta Stone. 

• • • 

Two OPINIONS OF Shellet, violently in contrast, 
and each having the authority of a great name 
(though the greatness in one case has not yet been 
established on a broad and everlasting basis), chanced 
to come to our notice almost simultaneously. They 
afford a good illustration of the notorious disagree- 
ment of critics, and help to strengthen the plain 
man's confidence in the worth (to himself, at least) 
of his own judgment. In Hazlitt's essay " On People 
of Sense " occurs this passage : '< Poetry acts by sym- 
pathy with nature, that is, with the natural impulses, 
customs, and imaginations of men, and is, on that 
account, always popular, delightful, and at the same 
time instructive. It is nature moralizing and ideaHz- 
ing for us ; inasmuch as, by showing us things as they 
are, it implicitly teaches us what they ought to be ; 
and the grosser feelings, by passing through the strain- 
ers of this imaginary, wide-extended experience, 
acquire an involuntaiy tendency to higher objects. 
Shakespeare was, in this sense, not only one of the 
greatest poets, but one of the greatest moralists Uiat 
we have. Those who read him are the happier, bet- 
ter, and wiser for it No one (that I know of) is the 
happier, better, or wiser for reading Mr. Shelley's 
Prometheus Unbound. One thing is that nobody 
reads it And the reason for one or both is the 
same, that he is not a poet, but a sophist, a theorist, 
a controversial writer in verse. He gives us, for 
representations of things, rhapsodies of words." 
And so on, with increasing severity. The gratui- 
tous element in this introduction of Shelley, who was 
still living, is what most strikes the reader. In sharp 
contrast with Hazlitt's condemnatory outburst is the 
glowing eulogy of Shelley from the pen of the late 
Francis Thompson, published first in '< The Dublin 
Review," where it attracted so much attention as to 
make necessary a second edition of the number 
containing it, and now republished in book form. 
Readers will note with interest the fuller account 
of it g^ven elsewhere in this issue of The Dial. 
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The death of R. Nisbet Bain, at fifty-four, 
takes from the world of letters a man of varied 
talents, of admirable industry, and of noteworthy 
achievement His position of assistant librarian at 
the British Museum gave him ready access to and 
familiarity with departments of literature in which 
the workers are comparatively few. In Scandina- 
vian and in Slavonic history he made himsdf an 
authority, and published a number of books. ^^ Gus- 
tavus III. and his Contemporaries," ^' Charles XII. 
and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire," ^^The 
Pupils of Peter the Great," with works on Peter's 
daughter the Empress Elizabeth and his grandson 
Peter III., and one entitled '' The First Romanovs, 
1613-1725," are among his more important pro- 
ductions. An excellent life of Hans Andersen also 
came from his busy pen a few years ago ; and be- 
tween whiles he amused himself with turning several 
of Jdkai's romances from Hungarian into English — 
his struggles with the idiosyncrasies of that fearful 
and wonderful language being touched upon in his 
preface to ^' The Hungarian Nabob." Rnthenian 
and Russian and Finnish and we know not how 
many other difficult tongues were mastered by him, 
in a literary way. In his fondness for hard brain- 
work he was a veritable glutton, and one cannot but 
suspect that the indulgence of this appetite may have 
shortened his days. • • • 

The foreigner's opinion of English spelling 
may not be exactly what the native imagines it to 
be. Professor Albert Schinz of Bryn Mawr, whose 
mother tongue is French, and whose practical 
acquaintance with our language is of recent date, 
contributes a noteworthy article to ''The North 
American Review " on the prospects of English as a 
world-language. Our spelling reformers have urged 
the need of simplified spelling if other nations are 
ever to accept English as the international speech. 
But Professor Schinz declares our spelling to be no 
source of trouble to the foreigner; it is our pro- 
nunciation that chiefly worries him, and this is 
simply incapable of phonetic representation with 
our alphabet If, he says, the spelling reform move- 
ment ''proposes to make English more acceptable 
to strangers as an international language, it is en- 
tirely mistaken and had better stop its campaign at 
once." A final word of good sense is uttered on the 
undesirability of letting any one language suffer the 
flattening and de-individualizing that must result 
from its adaptation to universal use. Thus do there 
seem to be more reasons than a few why English 
should continue to be uncompromisingly itself, with 
all its written and spoken marks of sturdy individ- 
uality. . . . 

The handwriting of culture, or at least the 
handwriting of persons who write much, tends for 
some reason toward the perpendicular. The pen- 
manship of men of letters in more recent times has 
generally been small, compact, and approaching the 
upright Thackeray, Leslie Stephen, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Eugene Field, all wrote the small, vertical 



hand that is so economical of space and commonly 
so easy to read. That this time-and-spaoe-saving 
style is a modern development admits of obvious 
explanation. The larger, slanting, more conven- 
tional handwriting of Dr. Johnson and his contem- 
poraries was in harmony with the leisure and 
formality of a less-crowded age. It must be chiefly 
the more or less instinctive effort to save time that 
now causes a writer's style to strip itself of super- 
fluities to an increasing extent as he grows older — 
and this of course has a wider application than to 
mere script Strange, in view of these facts, is the 
reaction now showing itself in some quarters against 
the teaching of vertical penmanship. In France, 
for example, where educational details of this sort 
are intelligently ordered, a special commission has 
just reported in favor of a return to the old-fashioned 
forward-tipping script, and this for both ophthal- 
molog^cal and orthopaodic reasons. Yet one might 
safely wager that the French children of to-day who 
are to be the littSrateurs of to-morrow will let no 
polysyllabic pronouncements of government com- 
missions stand in the way of a more serviceable 
form of penmanship when the stress shall come 
upon them. • • • 

A CASE OF INVERTED PLAGIARISM, aS OUC critic 

expressed it, is seen in the latest play of the popu- 
lar Grerman playwright, Herr Hauptmann. His 
^^Griselda," as reports from Berlin describe it, 
appears to be a violent departure from tradition. 
Boccaccio and Chaucer and all the other countless 
chroniclers of the heart-rending history of the patient 
Griselda would certainly be astonished to behold 
what the German writer has made of her. There 
comes upon the stage, not the meek, long-suffering, 
beautiful and virtuous wife of the old story, but a 
loud-voiced, muscular, short-waisted, square-framed, 
raw-boned, and hard-fisted peasant MSidchen^ ever 
ready with the weapons wherewith nature has 
equipped her, and even resorting in extremity to 
such handy accessories as knives and buckets of 
water. Her vituperative explosion, ^^ Du hist em 
Sehweinhund,** to her lover, is the acme of un- 
Griselda-like language. One critic has suggested 
that an allegory is intended, and that this belligerent 
Griselda is meant as an impersonation of Germany 
asserting herself after a period of comparative subor- 
dination and tarnished repute among the European 
powers. Here is food for English fancy and pos- 
sible cause for wild alarm in Albion. 

• • • 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at ninety may wdl 
be accounted the pride and joy of literary Boston — 
if not of unliterary Boston (if such there be) as well. 
The day that saw her entrance upon the last decade 
of a full century brought her more than her usual 
number of birthday tributes and honors, and dosed 
with a family dinner party, at which, besides her 
son and daughters, a good number of grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren were present and 
joined in the demolition of twenty or more birth- 
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day cakes that had arrived daiiDg the day — cake 
enoagfa, in fact, to enable the recipient to accomplish 
the impossible feat proverbially associated with that 
particnlar edible. Mrs. Howe's long survival of her 
famous husband, who died a third of a century ago 
at the age of seventy-five, combines with her own 
marked and gifted personality to render her fame 
a thing quite apart from his. Eight years ago we 
were celebrating the centennial of Dr. Howe's birth. 
It is by no means wild or extravagant to cherish 
now an increasing hope that Mrs. Howe may herself 
he with us to join in the celebration of her hundredth 
hirthday in 1919. 

V • • • 

The oipheb miobobb works fearful havoc with 
ecnnmon^ense when it once gets into the brain. 
The patient sees ciphers everywhere, and every 
page of print becomes a puzzle in acrostics. Mr. 
liV. S. Booth's late astonishing performance, ^ Some 
Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon," might be 
taken for either the jeu cTesprit of a wag or the 
insane utterance of a monomaniac, were it not that 
the author is regarded by his friends as a rational 
being writing in a serious mood. If anyone has 
the curiosity to make the experiment, he will be 
surprised to discover how easily, by the Boothian 
mode of procedure, acrostic signatures, whether of 
Bacon or of Booth or of anyone else, can be ciphered 
out in any piece of prose or verse, even in the col- 
umns of his daily newspaper. We do not need, 
though it is reassuring enough to have it, Dr. Rolf e's 
verdict that the Booth ^< discoveries " are not likely 
to prove any more significant than " the foolery of 
Donnelly and the other cipherers." 

• • • 

A STAGE CEN80B8HIP BT BBPUTABLE AGT0B8 is a 

suggestion that has in it both novelty and promise. 
Such a plan is announced as under contemplation by 
the Chicago branch of the Actors' Church Alliance, 
a body that includes not only members of the the- 
atrical profession, but also ministers and laymen 
interested in raising the standard of the acted drama. 
It is proposed to institute, as a permanent function 
of this branch of the Alliance, a discussion of all 
modem plays presented in Chicago, with special 
reference to their moral character and their influ- 
ence on society. This is a movement for reform 
from within — the only real reform — which is of 
good augury. The inevitable notoriety and malo- 
dorous success given to objectionable plays by loud 
and public denunciation from without may be at 
least partly avoided by quiet and intelligent action 
on the part of conscientious players themselves. 

• • • 

Abdul Hamid the book-oollectob having re* 
tired (reluctantly) from the business of misgoverning 
Turkey, his fine assortment of Oriental books and 
manuscripts at the Yildiz Kiosk will now probably 
be made less inaccessible to students and to other 
interested visitors. Literary treasures gathered 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 



turies from Greek monasteries, and at first stacked 
away in the library of the old seraglio, are soon 
likely to find more appreciative readers than the 
women of the harem. The new Sultan, Rechad 
Effendi, otherwise Mohammed the Fifth, is said to 
be a book-lover, somewhat of a poet, and not with- 
out liberal ideas. His Turkish translation of a 
volume of Persian poems is commended by connois- 
seurs as a meritorious piece of work. It is to be 
hoped that as soon as he and his family get well 
settled after their spring moving, he will open his 
library doors, and open them wide. 



COMMUNICA TIONS. 



THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THOMAS PAINE. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

Replying to the letter signed << Inquirer," in your 
issue of June 1, 1 regret to state that it is oidy too true 
that Theodore Roosevelt, in a work intended to pass 
for authentic biography, did apply to Thomas Paine the 
triply false description cited by your correspondent, 
which called out the just reprehension of the London 
*< Nation" as quoted. The expression occurs in the 
biography of Grouvemeur Morris. I have not the book 
at hand, and hence cannot give the chapter or page; but 
it wiU be readily found, as forming an extraordinary 
feature of the excuse given for Morris's failure to 
interfere on Paine's behalf, when the latter was impris- 
oned in France, .and menaced with death. It is still 
more unfortunately true that Mr. Roosevelt's attention 
has been called to his error, but that he has failed to 
find time for the re-examination which he had promised; 
and the gross misrepresentation forms part of the latest 
editions of the biography. During the closing months 
of Mr. Roosevelt's presidential term, he refused even 
to see Mr. M. M. Mangasarian, the well-known Liberal 
lecturer of Chicago, who made a trip to Washington 
for the express purpose of laying the detailed facts before 
Mr. Roosevelt and offering him an opportunity to honor 
himself by making this centennial year of Paine's death 
an occasion of peirforming an act of tardy justice to his 
memory. 

The enormous national ingratitude to Paine stands 
recorded as one of the most serious blemishes in the 
history of the Republic; but the false picture created 
in the public mind by a most discreditable theologicum 
odkan has begun (o give place to a true appreciation of 
the inestimable services rendered to American liberty by 
the Author-Hero of the Revolution. The now classic 
biography of Paine by the late Moncure D. Conway dealt 
the final death-blow to the anti-Paine myth. 

James F. Morton, Jr. 

New York, June 5, 1909. 

(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 
In reference to the inquiry of a correspondent in the 
issue of your journal for June 1 (p. 360) as to Mr. 
Roose velt^s responsibility for a term of rank opprobriimi 
applied to Thomas Paine, as charged and severely rebuked 
by the London « Nation," I beg to submit the following: 
It would be pleasant to believe that Mr. Roosevelt did 
not refer to Thomas Paine as a << filthy little atheist.'' 
It seems incredible that the man who has sounded from 
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the housetop the tocsin of a << Square Deal '* could be 
guilty of so great an injustice, or could lower himself to 
the use of billingsgate in a supposedly serious literary 
production. Unfortunately for Mr. Roosevelt's reputa- 
tion, however, there can be no doubt as to his responsi- 
bility for the vile and absolutely false epithet which he 
bestowed upon one of the truest patriots of all time. 

Mr. Roosevelt's attack upon Thomas Paine will be 
found in Chapter X. of his life of Gouvemeur Morris, 
in the American Statesmen series, edited by Mr. John 
T. Morse and published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. As he uses the words ** filthy little atheist " with- 
out quotation marks, he evidently claims them as his 
own. I append the interesting passage in which the 
words occur. Mr. Roosevelt is speaking of Paris at the 
time of the Jacobin uprising, when Morris was American 
Minister to France. 

** One man had a very narrow escape. This was Thomas 
Paine, the Englishman, who had at one period rendered such 
a striking service to the cause of American indei>endence, 
while the rest ^f his life had been as ignoble as it was varied. 
He had been elected to the Convention, and, having sided 
with the Gironde, was thrown into prison by the Jacobins. 
He at once asked Morris to demand him as an American 
citizen ; a title to which he of course had no claim. Morris 
refused to interfere too actively, judging rightly that Paine 
would be saved by his own insignificance, and would serve his 
own interests best by keeping still. So the filthy little atheist 
had to stay in prison, * where he amused himself with pub- 
lishing a pamphlet against Jesus Christ.' There are infidels 
and infidels ; Paine belonged to the variety — whereof America 
poss e ss e s at presient one or two shining examples — ^that appar- 
ently esteems a bladder of dirty water as the proper weapon 
with which to assail Christainity." (Roosevelt's life of 
Gouvemeur Morris, p. 288-9.) 

Fredebio M. Wood. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 7, 1909, 



THE IMPORTATION OF COPYRIGHTED BOOKS. 
(To the Editor of Thk Dial.) 

Owing to my absence in the country, I have only 
to-day had an opportunity of reading the oommunication 
from Mr. Steiner and Mr. Cutter (representing the 
American Library Copyright League) printed in The 
Dial of May 16, concerning the matter of the importa- 
tion of copyrighted books — a communication written, as 
the Librarians state, for the purpose of correcting certain 
so-called *< glaring misstatements ** contained in a letter 
of my own which was printed in The Dial of April 16. 

The main purpose of my letter was to point out a 
serious anomaly in our new Copyright statute in the 
provision concerning the importation of copyrighted 
books. The law undertakes to give* to the author and 
to the author's assigns << exclusive control " over his pro- 
duction — such control as is given under all the copyright 
statutes of the world. Our law includes, however, certain 
provisions which practically do away with such control. 
I pointed out that the clause in the law of 1891 con- 
ceding to librarians, to associations, and to individuals the 
privilege of importing, without reference to the permis- 
sion of the owner of Uie American copyright, books that 
had secured American copyright, constituted a material 
change in the existing Copyright Law of the United States 
and made this law inconsistent with the Copyright laws 
of other countries. 

I stated further that this provision was *' interpolated 
into the Act during the last days of the Session,'* and 
** without any opportunity being afforded for considersr 
tion or discussion." The Librarians call this ** an abso- 



lutely false statement," and point out that the matter 
was ** debated in the Senate on several occasions." It 
was perfectly evident from the context that my statemott 
had reference not to discussions in the Senate, but to 
consideration in the conferences and at the Congressional 
hearings. The law of 1891 was brought into shape after 
conferences and hearings before the Congressional Com- 
mittees, which had gone on during a term of nearly five 
years. I speak with personal knowledge when I state 
that at no time during these conferences, or at any one 
of the hearings before the Committees of Congress at 
which those having a right to be heard on the subject of 
copyright were asked to present information for the guid- 
ance of the members, was any suggestion brought up for 
the undermining of the well-accepted principle of the 
American Copyright law in regard to the '< absolute con- 
trol " being conceded to the owner of the copyrig^ht. This 
proposition for a practically unrestricted importation of 
copyrighted books was first brought up in the Senate after 
the conferences and hearings had been dosed, and wit^mt 
any opportunity being given to those having knowledge 
of the subject for making clear to the Senators the neces- 
sary result of such a material change in the Copyright 
statutes. A similar course of action was taken in the 
final shaping of the statute that has just been enacted, 
several important provisions in which were materially 
modified after all the hearings had been terminated, and 
when it was supposed that the bill, as brought into print 
at the close of the hearings, represented a final consensus 
of opinion on the essential matters that had been in 
controversy. 

Tour correspondents contend further that my state- 
ment that the Copyright law of Great Britain secures 
for the owner of the copyright and for his assigns any 
such exclusive control of copyright, or authority to 
prevent the importation of foreign editions of the books 
so oopyrighted, is << absolutely unfounded." I have for 
many years had some direct knowledge of and experi- 
ence in the business of baying and selling books in (jreat 
Britain for import and for export, an experience which 
is apparently not possessed by your correspondents. I 
may point out to them that if they would undertake to 
bring into Great Britain a Tauchnitz edition of an Eng- 
lish book that was still under the protection of English 
copyright, or a Gennan edition of such copyrighted 
English book, or a Tauchnitz edition of an American book 
that had secured English copyright, or an American 
edition of an American book that had secured English 
copyright, they would find that my statement was abeo- 
lutely correct, and that the provisions of the existing 
English statute do give exclusive control, which, as 
pointed out, is an essential factor in a consistent and 
equitable Copyright law. 

In like manner, under the Copyright laws of the other 
states of Europe, the author possesses the absolute c<hi- 
trol of his production, and is placed in a position to 
assign to his selling agents, the publishers, the same con- 
trol for such a territory as he may specify. In no other 
way, in fact, can the author secure for himself what the 
Copyright law proposes he shall secure — namely, the 
fullest possible return for his labor. 

It is in order, also, to correct the statement made 
by the Librarians on another matter, their reference to 
which can only be described as disingenuous. They 
refer to the published price of the American edition of 
the « Cambridge History of English literatore" as 
$2.50 per volume, and state that the English edition is 
issued per volume at 7s. 6d. With the printed eata- 
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log^es before them, they must certainly have known 
that the published price per Tolume of the English 
edition is Os., and that the price of Ts. 6d. is in force 
only for purchasers who place advance subscriptions for 
the entire set. They must also have known tiiat while 
the published price per Tolume of the American issue 
is 02.50, a proportionate reduction is given to subscrib- 
ers for the complete set. They were further aware, of 
course, that the Libraries secure a reduction from the 
published price. Their statement, however, is worded 
for the purpose of giving the impression that the. Amer- 
ican price of the book is $2.50 as against an English 
price of Ts. 6d. They also fail to point out that the 
American edition of tlus work is printed in a more open 
and therefore more expensive typography, and is bound 
in a more substantial and costly form. 

This disingenuous comparison of English and Amer- 
ican prices is, it seems to me, characteristic of the atti- 
tude taken by certain American Librarians in regard to 
Ajnerican publishing undertakings which are of first 
importance for the literacy interests of the community. 
I can but think that the Library Copyright League 
might more accurately be entitled The League of (cer- 
tain) Librarians for the Undermining of Copyright. 

Geo. Haven Putnam. 

Bedford S<., Strand, L(mdon, June 2, 1909, 

SOME NEEDED TYPOGBAPHIGAL REFORMS. 
(To the Editor of Ths Diai..) 

The academic move of a printers' society toward 
ascertaining some practical methods by which type may 
be made more readable, noted in The Dial of May 
16, is of a certain interest in itself, but more particu- 
larly because of that which it may suggest to those who 
have considered the legibility of the printed page from 
the point of view of all the elements concerned. While 
improvements in type-design may be possible, it is also 
doubtless true that ease and pleasure in reading may 
be greatly increased without altering the present type- 
faces. 

The matter of the design of those letters which are 
now deemed defective has engaged the study of the 
designers attached to the type foundries, and of those 
independent artists who occasionaUy make type faces, as 
well as the expert printers and critics of printing, for 
many years. The progressive founders are constantly 
experimenting with designs that are offered to overcome 
the objections to some of the Roman letters, and large 
simis of money are annually expended in perfecting 
these suggested designs, cutting matrices, and getting 
expert opinions. There is never a time when there are 
not froln one to a dozen of these experimental fonts of 
type, in some stage of making, on the desk of the enter- 
prising foundry manager, out of which there comes no 
more than one per cent of possibilities. Some of the 
letters mentioned by you have been the objects of con- 
tinuous study during many years past, as the a, the e, 
the t, the «, the o, and others. By the way, the dot over 
the i is on a level with the letter /, in all ordinary fonts 
of reading type, as in the note you print; but this same 
dot is a worry to designers, and is often misplaced, be- 
cause its proper optical location is ignored in favor of 
putting it in perfect draftsmanship relations with the 
other parts of the letter. The scientists will find it 
difficult to add to the knowledge of the type-designers, 
though the designers will welcome the investigation 
suggested. 
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It should be noted that the setting of type by machin- 
ery, and especially the processes by which it is manu- 
factured as it is set, have seriously injured type designs, 
chiefly because of Uie abolishment of overhanging kerns 
and the unnecessary disregard of the "set" of the 
letters; the one inevitable, and the other the result of 
carelessness or ignorance. The flowing lines of the 
handsome letters of the time before the machines came 
in are missing, and in their place we have an abbreviated 
and prim uprightness of certain letters that takes much 
from the beauty of the type. 

There is something now being done in the direction of 
remedying the objectionable optical qualities of the 
ordinary types used for book printing, by some of the 
better printers. The most notable example of this pro- 
gressive work that has appeared in America is the 
"Geofroy Tory" just from the skilful hands of Mr.. 
Bruce Rogers, [lliis work is spoken of at some length 
in another part of this issue of The Dial. — Edr.] The 
type upon which this beautiful book is printed has been 
re-designed by Mr. Rogers, who took the ordinary Cas- 
lon for his base and has worked out a type which makes 
words that are optical units, rather than collections of 
letters. Many of the letters have been le-designed, and 
the ** set " has been very carefully studied and adjusted. 
I very much doubt if any committee of learned pro- 
fessors could, through applying all the methods of cyco- 
logical research, produce or suggest a type better than 
tlds in the essentiaLs that promote easy reading and eye- 
ease. But the effects produced by Mr. Rogers are not 
possible in commercial book-malung, unless we are to 
return to hand-set type; and it is difficult to understand 
why this is not more commonly done, since there is no 
economy in machine-set type for good books made by 
the good printers, and there is a very great advantage 
possible if hand-set type is intelligently used. • 

But granting that type for the ordinary books is 
certain to be machine-set, the book page may eadly be 
made so much more closely in accord with the necessities 
of the eyes that it will appear to be the product of the 
very reform for which this society of printers is appeal- 
ing. The optical qualities necessary for comfortable 
reading, and the conservation of the powers of the eyes, 
do not largely depend upon the design of the type, but 
upon the method of the use of the type, the length of 
the lines, the proportions of the type-page, the margins, 
the tone of the print, and the general arrangement of the 
book. The paper, and all of the processes of printing, 
have also their influence upon the eyes. If all of these 
considerations are given due attention by the skiUed 
printer, there will be little complaint of the design of 
the type face. If in addition the printer would use 
some of the faces of type which were more or less in 
vogue before the machines came in — like the Riverside 
faces for a modem Roman, or the original Caslon for an 
old-style Roman — there would also be handsome book 
pages, which would be nearly exempt from criticism, 
and we should hear less about the necessity of making 
over our lettera And if they are made over, it is 
reasonably certain that the recommended forms will 
not run on the machines; and the state of our eyes then 
would be the very same as now. 

What book-making needs is knowledge of how to 
use the type faces we have, with the machines, rather 
than an attempt to force a reform that is foredoomed to 
failure. George French. 

New York, June 5, 1909. 
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Ck>NcoRD Memories, and Other Pages 

FROM THE Past.* 

Mr. Sanborn, the last of the famouB company 
that has made Concord illustrious in the world 
of intellect and ideals, speaks of himself as 
belonging now '^ to a small and fast-dwindling 
band of men and women who, fifty, sixty and 
seventy years ago, resolved that other persons 
ought to be as free as ourselves." Of this 
liberty-loving band John Brown is naturally 
named as the leader and hero; and to John 
Brown and his labors and sacrifices in the cause 
of negro emancipation much of the first of 
Mr. Sanborn's two volumes of " BecoUections of 
Seventy Years " is devoted, while the second 
volume is filled chiefiy with intimate reminis- 
cences of those Concoixi celebrities about whom 
we are never tired of hearing. In one import- 
ant respect the author has fajled to write up to 
his title : he has come to iei halt at the end of his 
first forty years, with but little reference to later 
incidents, leaving the reader to hope that the 
wmaining thirty (or, more accoratdy, thir^- 
eight) years may furnish motive and material 
for subsequent volumes. 

In reviewing Mr. Sanborn's book, one cannot 
do better than follow his own example in such 
work. As editor of the Boston '^Common- 
wealth '* forty-six years ago, and later one of the 
editorial staff of the Springfield '^ Bepublican," 
to which journal he still contributes a weekly 
*' Boston Literary Letter," he has written 
innumerable book-notices ; and in these he has 
adopted a practice, which he commends, of treat- 
ing the reader to ample quotations, '^ when space 
and time will aUow." For he well recalls, he 
tells us, the keen pleasure he himself found as 
a young man in such quoted passages, while the 
criticism passed unheeded by. First, then, a 
word from his own pen concerning his early 
education. Like many of the best-educated 
men« he was largely self-taught. Speaking of 
the house where he was bom in 1881, at Hamp- 
ton FaUs, N. H., and of the laj^ room '^ where 
in winter we dineii, and where I studied Latin, 
French, Greek, and German, before I ever 
thought of going to Harvard College," he 
continues : 

** The facilities for lo many langoages were f nmiflhed 
by what remained of the church library < for the use of 
the ministry/ given by Dr. Langdon, the pariah olergy- 

* BBcoLLBcnoNB OP Sbvbnty Tbabs. B7 F. B. Sanborn of 
Concord. In two volumes. Illustrated. Boston: Bichard O. 
Badger. 



man, a retired president of Harvard; and by the text- 
books which my brother Charles bought for his own 
studies. . . . Dr. Langdon and Parson Abbot, his sue* 
cessor, were the nearest neighbors of my ancestors from 
1780, when Dr. Langdon ixidignantly withdrew from his 
insulted presidency, until 1827, when Mr. Abbot retired 
to his hill-farm in Windham, twenty miles inland. In 
this half-century (almost) the foundation of a reading 
and studious community was laid in my native township; 
both these clergymen being learned scholars, fond of 
disseminating culture among their parishioners. Both 
founded local libraries — Dr. Langdon of Latin, Greek 
and historical folios, quartos, octavos, and pamphlets; 
and Parson Abbot a * social ' lending library wholly in 
English, and more popular in its quality. Both were 
customarily kept in the Parsonage, and were c^n to 
me, a schoolmate of the sons of successive parsons, and 
their playmate on the little triangular common where 
the £zeter road, Hampton old-road and Kensington 
crossroad came together." 

Plutarch's '* Lives," in Langhome's trans- 
lation, the boy read before he was eight years 
old, and most of the other few hundred books 
in the Social Library, of which his father was a 
shareholder, had becoi gone through when, at the 
age of fourteen, he be^m on the weightier con- 
tents of the other library. Greek grammar, 
indeed, he had already taken up three years 
earlier ; and when he resumed the study of the 
language, more vigorously, at fifteen, it was 
never to drop it again. Mr Sanborn's friends 
can bear witness to his continued pursuit of 
Greek literature and his rare appreciation of 
its beauties. 

After Mr. Sanborn's three years at Harvard, 

where he entered the sophomore class in 1852, 

natural affinity and an opening in the teacher's 

profession drew him to Concord. He be§^ 

this chapter of his life with some significant 

remarks on the literary inspiration of the town 

as oompaied with that of cLbridge in his od. 

lege days, and confesses hinvself more indebted 

to Concord than to Cambridge for his training. 

'<With all respect for Harvard College, as it was 
when I was matriculated a student there in 1852, it 
must be said that I owed more to severaT other persons 
than to any of the college Faculty, and more to Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker than to all the professors and 
tutors together. Yet the undergraduate or academic 
department, thou^ containing less tiian 400 students, 
was, in my deliberate judgment, as well equipped then 
for producing the results of high scholarship, general 
culture, and practical efficiency in the tasks of American 
life, as it is to-day, with its thousands of students, 
millions of endowment, and ten instructors where there 
were but two in my college days. The professional 
schools are greatly improved, the post-graduate facil- 
ities are multiplied by ten or more, the football, base- 
ball, boat-racing and theatrical departments are far 
more active, productive and eqiensive; bnt the homely, 
solitary, fraternal and personal influences of the small 
college are mostly things of the past. In all its history, 
and with all its advantages, Harvard has usually lagged 
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in the rear of the highest cnltore; it does so stilly aoaid 
the wealth of its f oimdatioiis and the multiplicity of its 
opportunities." 

No account of Mr. Sanborn's book would be 

complete without some reference to bis intimate 

connection with and unstinted admiration for 

the champion of a free Elansas and the hero 

and martyr of Harper's Ferry. Though only 

for a few years associated in a common cause 

with John Brown, he declares himself better 

acquainted with him than with many men whom 

he has known a lifetime. Hence a few lines of 

characterization from his pen will here be well 

worth while. 

''John Brown, though bom in New England, and 
strongly marked with the New England seriousness of 
mood, had spent most of his half-century in new and 
wild regions, intimate with nature, and directing other 
men rather than guided or trained by them. He was 
profound in his thinking, and had formed his opinions 
rather by observation than by reading, though well 
▼ersed in a few books, chief among which was the Bible. 
He was, in truth, a Calyinist Puritan, bom a century or 
two after the fashion had changed; but as ready as those 
of Bradford's or Cromwell's time had been to engage in 
any work of the Lord to which he felt himself called." 

Acting as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Kansas Committee, Mr. Sanborn travelled ex- 
tensively in the Middle West, which was then 
the Far West, and he has given in detail a first- 
hand account of the tempestuous beginnings of 
the Kansas commonwealth. The trouble that 
he became involved in with the powers at 
Washington, his attempted arrest, and his flight 
to Canada and other expedients to preserve his 
freedom and to avoid implicating his associates, 
are fully related in his first volume. The hing- 
ing of one momentous event on another in the 
author's life is strikingly shown at several 
points. For instance, the legal aid and advice 
which John A. Andrew gave to his Concord 
friend when the ktter was in some apprehension 
of serious trouble from Washington led to Mr. 
Sanborn's helping to nominate Andrew for gov- 
ernor; and Andrew's election and repeated 
re-election enabled him to offer the secretaryship 
of the newly created Board of State Charities to 
the ex-secretary of the Elansas Committee, an 
office that Mr. Sanborn accepted and in which 
he rendered notable service, although this de- 
partment of his varied activities receives no 
further mention in the present volumes. 

A brief reference to Mr. Sanborn's manner 
of passing the time during his enforced absence 
frorhome is iUuminatiJg. With enough of 
uncertainty and unpleasantness in his situation 
to make many a man walk the streets or smoke 
unnumbered cigars, or perhaps seek spirituous 



rather than spiritual solace, the exile formed the 
acquaintance of a young priest at the Jesuit 
College in Quebec and spent hours reading in 
the library of which the priest was custodian, 
making there, as he tells us, ''the reading 
acquaintance of Lucan's 'Pharsalia' and the 
quaint biographies of Izaak Walton and Mrs. 
Colonel Hutehinson." 

In the' pages of the second volume, £merson 
and Thoreau and Ellery Channing (the poet) 
figure most conspicuously. Correcting a false 
impression concerning Emerson as a church- 
goer after he ceased to be a minister, Mr. 
Sanborn writes : 

« I saw in the reported address of President Eliot at 
the Boston Centenary of Emerson, a singular statement: 
* Emerson attended ohureh on Sundays all his life with 
uncommon regularity.' A regularity which kept him 
away from the Sunday services ten years at a time 
would certainly be called ' uncommon/ and such was his 
habit during the first twenty years that I knew him, 
from 1853 to 1873. I had reason to know his practice, 
for a considerable part of that time I often sat in Mrs. 
Emerson's pew, or, if not, at a point where I saw all 
its occupants; and though I may once or twice have 
seen Emerson in it, the occasions must have been very 
few. He afterward took up, in old age, the practice of 
his earlier life, and sat tiheze with his wife and daughter, 
but for many years he was only seen at church rarely.'' 

We are apt to think of the Concord worthies 
of fifty years ago as wearing halos or laurel 
crowns, or at least as walking in a sort of glorified 
nimbus, in the view of their less exalted fellow- 
townsmen. But this now appears not to have 
been the case, if we may credit the following: 

<< It is a singular fact, on which I have mueh medi- 
tated, that in Concord, for most of the years that the 
great coterie of authors who now reflect credit on the 
Uttle town, were living there and associating with one 
another, the general community had small regard for 
any of them except Emerson. His claims were more 
intelligible to the ordinary citizen than those of Aloott, 
or Thoreau, or Hawthorne, or Channing. All these 
four, when I first lived in Concord, were regarded as 
oddities, and as more or less reprehensible in their 
eccentricity. Alcott's poverty, Hawthorne's impopular 
politics, Thoreau's unsparing criticism, and Channing's 
caprice increased the dislike which was felt by the 
fancied leaders of the community. It is true they had 
peculiarities that might excuse the disregard felt for 
them by those who had not insight enough for their 
higher traits; but the men and women of education 
should have perceived, as a few of them did, the real 
eminence of the four, each in his own way." 

A rapid sketeh of the sturdy Thoreau must 

here find room for insertion. What a contrast 

between his temperament and opinions and those 

of the late lamented John Davidson, for example I 

« How did Thoreau bear himself in the hourly give- 
and-take of our village life ? To what daily habits did 
his philosophy lead him? In the first place, he was 
scrupulously honest and diligent — no citizen in the 
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plainest way of life was more industrious, or less dis- 
posed to avoid his chosen duties. He even preferred to 
support himself for years by manual labor, because he 
thought this form of industry left him more leisure for 
thought, which, with him, was the real business of life. 
Writing to Horace Greeley in May, 1848, he said that 
for fiye years past he had lived by the labor of his hands, 
not getting a cent from any other quarter. In this work, 
he estimated, only a monUi in each year had been used; 
the rest of the time he had for his own occupations and 
studies, and he thought few men of letters had so much 
leisure. He even railed at those scholars who complain 
that their fate is hard because they get little money, — 
who depend on patrons and starve in garrets, or at last 
go mad and die. Why should not the scholar, he said, if 
he is really wiser than the multitude, do rude work now 
and then ? To such work Thoreau had been brought 
up, and he hardly ceased from it, so long as his physical 
strength lasted." 

In a letter written in 1850 by the young 
woman who afterward beeame Ikbr. Sanborn's 
first wife, there occurs this sentence concerning 
^* F. S., the young poet,'' whom the writer had 
just met for the first time: '^ There was a charm 
about everything he said, because he has thought 
more wholly for himself than anyone I ever met." 
This known independence of Mr. Sanborn's in 
matters of opinion, marks his book from b^^- 
ning to end. There is nothing of second-hand 
or imitation in it ; and this strong character of 
the work, with its flavor of Concord idealism 
and transcendentalism, constitutes its charm. It 
is a noteworthy piece of autobiography, and we 
hope it will be continued and completed. The 
many portraits i^d other illustrations deserve, 
too, a word of commendation, as does also the 
full index at the end. Pbbct F. Bicknell. 



Chapters of American Opera** 

Mr. William Winter, the veteran dramatic 
critic of the New York " Tribune," has recently 
given the public his reminiscences of the Amer- 
ican dramatic stage during the past fifty years. 
Following closely in his footsteps, Mr. Henry £. 
Krehbiel, musical critic of the same paper for 
thirty years, has given the public his reminis- 
cences of opera in New York, beginning with 
the earliest local history of the lyric drama and 
coming down to the present time. The work 
mainly has reference to New York City ; but as 
any review of operatic history there includes in 
large degree operatic history in all our large 
cities, Mr. Krehbiel's book ^^ Chapters of Opera " 

* Chaptbbs op Opbba. Behig Historical and Critical Obser- 
vations and Records Oonceminff the Ljrrio Drama in New York, 
from its earliest dajs down to the present time. By Henry 
Edward Krebbiel. With over aeyentj illustrations. New York: 
Henry Holt A Co. 



has a widespread interest and should appeal 
to the general public. In limiting his work to 
opera, Mr. Krehbiel has wisely discriminated. 
He might have covered a wider area of subject ; 
for, as a musician, musical critic, and musical 
writer, he has been closely in touch all these 
years with musical undertakings of every 
kind. Perhaps he recognized that while New 
York City is an operatic centre it is not strictly 
a musical centre. Other cities do not look to it 
for anything but operatic supply. Until that 
city has a permanent orchestra in its own home, 
permanently organized, conducted, housed, and 
pensioned, worthy to rank in the same class 
with the Theodore Thomas or Boston Symphony 
organizations, it can hardly lay claim to being 
the musical centre of the country. At present 
it has only its Philharmonic Society, with a 
three years' permanency under the leadership 
of the excellent Mahler, and guaranteed that 
length of time only through the persevering 
efforts of one lady. New York has never cared 
much for the orchestra which is the essential 
basis of all musical success. It does, however, 
care very much for opera, because it is the 
centre of wealth and fashion, and opera depends 
for its success mainly upon these factors. 

Whatever may have been his motive, Mr. 
Krehbiel has chosen the lyric drama for his 
subject, and he has given S^ public the most 
complete history of it which has yet been writ- 
ten, beginning with the introduction of Italian 
opera by the Grarcias, of English opera by 
Malibran, and of the ballad operas, of which 
'^ The Beggars' Opera " is a conspicuous exam- 
ple, and dosing with the season of 1908 in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Indeed, the author*s 
personal acquaintance with operatic history is 
largely confined to the artists, managers, and 
repertories of that house. 

As in every book which Mr. Krehbiel has 
given the public, he writes with knowledge and 
authority. He has had a wide aoquaintanoe 
with artists, has enjoyed the confidence of man- 
agers, and has had ample official resources to 
draw upon ; so that on tJie one hand he. has pre- 
sented a trustworthy narrative, and on the other 
has embellished it with intelligent criticism and 
pleasant reminiscence. Any history of this 
kind must have its dry spots ; but he amply com- 
pensates for them by the personal note always 
pleasantly sounded, and by a quiet humor which 
illuminates many a page of his text. Thus he 
has made a book which is not only a valuable 
and interesting compendium, but delightful to 
read. Mr. Krehbiel's style is usually dignified 
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and earnest, as of one having authority ; but in 
the " Chapters of Opera" he frequently unbends 
and descends from the critical ^' Tribune " to 
gossip pleasantly and chat with his readers. 

In a word, Mr. Krehbiel has given us an 
authoritative, exact, and comprehensive history 
of opera in New York, which means a history 
of opera in this country. It is quite profusely 
illustrated with cuts of the earlier opera houses 
and artists and reproductions of excellent pho- 
graphs of artists still upon the stage. 

George P. Upton. 



SHELIiET THB " ENCHANTED CHILD.»'* 

On the death of Francis Thompson, in Novem- 
ber of 1907, the world recognized that it had 
lost a poet great and unusual as to quality, 
though of scant production as to quantity. That 
Mr. Thompson was also a charming prose-writer 
was little known and scarcely mentioned. To 
add this to his preceding honors is left for us, 
the readers of his essay on Shelley, first pub- 
lished last fall in the ^^ Dublin Beview," and 
now issued separately as a small volume, with 
an Introduction by the Right Honorable George 
Wyndham. 

The manuscript of this essay was found among 
the poet's papers after his death. It had been 
written nearly twenty years before, but being 
rejected by the editor of the " Dublhi Beview " 
was thrown aside by its discouraged author to lie 
until found by his literary executor after his 
death. A lapse of twenty years having brought 
about achange of editors to the magazine as well 
as fame to Mr. Thompson, the review for which 
it was originally intended was only too glad to 
print it; to this editor, and to Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell, Mr. Thompson's literary executor, are 
we indebted for the recovery from oblivion of a 
manuscript worthy a place among English prose 
masterpieces. 

From this point of view — as a brilliant, 
picturesque, glowing tribute from one poet to 
another and greater one to whom he was not a 
little akin in spirit — praise of the essay can 
hardly be too great. The reviewer need do little 
more than present copious extracts in proof. But 
if it is to be regarded as an addition to Shelley- 
criticism, if Thompson is to be entered in the list 
of leading Shelley critics with Stopf ord Brooke, 
Gamett, Forman, Symonds, and others, then 
the essay must take much lower rank, must 



• Shbuat. By Francis Thompson. 
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be recognized, in fact, as scarcely more than 
superficial. 

Mr. Thompson's introductory assertion, that 
in the present day Shelley has no lineal descend- 
ant in the poetical order, is one not likely to be 
gainsaid ; nor, according to his prediction, are 
we likely to have one, since a poet abound- 
ingly spontaneous, like Shelley, could hardly 
flourish in a self-conscious age like our own. 
An age that is ceasing to produce child-like 
children cannot produce a Shelley. For, both 
as man and as poet, he was essentially a child — 
a word defined by Mr. Thompson in the follow- 
ing glowing fashion*: 

« Know you what is to be a child? It is to be some- 
thing very different from the man of to-day. It is to 
have a spirit jet streaming from the waters of baptism; 
it is to believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to believe 
in belief; it is to be so little that the elves can reach 
to whisper in yoiir ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything, for each child has its fairy 
godmother in its own soul; it is to live in a nutshell and 
to count yourself the king of infinite space; it is 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the i>alm of yonr hand, 

And eternity in an hour; 

it is to know not as yet that you are under sentenoe of 
life, nor petition that it be commuted into death. . . . 
To the last, in a degree uncommon among poets, Shelley 
retained the idiosyncrasy of childhood, expanded and 
matured without diifierentiation. To the last he was 
the enchanted child." 

This doctrine of the ^^ enchanted child " ap- 
plied to Shelley is the main thesis of the essay, 
the one which Mr. Thompson continually reiter- 
ates and to which he returns at every point. Not 
only was Shelley child-like by nature, but this 
disJoBition was fostered by 4 early and long 
isolation among his fellows. The persecution 
which overclouded his school-days is hardly ex- 
aggerated in the picture given in ^* The Revolt 
of Islam.'* Escaping bodily violence for the 
most part, he was the victim of the most ter- 
rible weapon that boys have against their fellow- 
boy, who is powerless to shun it because, unlike 
the man, he has virtually no privacy. He was 
a little St. Sebastian, sinking under the inces- 
sant flight of shafts which skilfully avoid the 
vital parts. 

The " magiufied chfld » is again shown in hiB 
fondness for apparently futile amusements, such 
as fche sailing Tpai^r-boats. This wal not 
chndish,notfnun^ triviality, though it was 
child-like : it showed the genuine child's power of 
investing little things with imaginative interest. 

Even as a philosopher, Shelley was a child, 
" firmly expecting spiritual rest from each new 
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divinity, though it had found none from the 
divinities antecedent." The reserve and deli- 
cacy with which Mr. Thompson disposes of this 
stumbling-block in the path of many of Shelley's 
devoJ;ees are admirable, his conclusion being that 
certun episodes in Shelley's life were due to ^^ no 
mere straying of the sensual appetite, but a 
straying, strange and deplorable, of the spirit "; 
that ^' he left a woman not because he was tired 
of her arms, but because he was tired of her 
soul." And he pays this beautiful tribute to 
Mary Shelley : '^ Few poets were so mated be- 
fore, and no poet was so mated afterwards until 
Browning stooped and picked up a fair-coined 
soul that lay rusting in a pool of tears." 

Child-like also, because so irrational, was 
Shelley's unhappiness and discontent with life. 
The pity due to his outward circumstances has 
been strangely exaggerated. Poverty never 
dictated to his pen ; the designs on his bright 
imagination were never etched by the sharp 
fumes of necessity ; as compared with Keats, 
Coleridge, and De Quincey, his was a highly 
favored lot. 

Coming to Shelley's poetry, we peep over the 
wild mask of revolutionary metaphysics and 
again we see the winsome face of the child. 
« The Cloud," most typically Shelleyan of all 
the poems, is ^^the child's faculty of make- 
believe raised to the nth power. 

" He is still at play, save only that his play is sach as 
manhood stops to watoh, and his playthings are those 
which the gods give their children. The universe is his 
box of toys. He dabbles his fingers in the day-fall. 
He is gold-dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. He 
makes bright mischief with the moon. The meteors 
nuzzle their noses in his hand. He teases into growl- 
ing the kennelled thunder, and laughs at the shaking of 
its fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of 
heaven; its floor is littered with his broken fancies. He 
runs wild over the fields of ether. He chases the roll- 
ing world. He gets between the feet of the horses of 
tiie sun. He stands in the lap of patient Nature, and 
twines her loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
fashions, to see how she will look nicest in his song." 

It was Shelley's childlike quality that assim- 
ilated him to the childlike peoples among whom 
mythologies have their rise. This made him 
iJZZest sense a mythological poet, as in 
" Prometheus Unbound " — a veritable poet of 
nature, but not in the Wordsworthian sense. He 
delighted in imagery, not merely as a means of 
expression nor even as adornment, but in imagery 
for its own sake. Shelley is what the Meta- 
physical School of poetry tried to be. 

« The Metaphysical School failed, not because it toyed 
with imagery, but because it toyed with it frostily. To 
sport with the tangles of Neera's hair may be trivial 
idlen^ttsor caressing tendernesSi exactly as your relation 



to Ne»ra is that of heartless gallantry or of love. So 
you may toy with imagery in mere intellectual ingenuity, 
and then you might as well go write acrostics; or you 
may toy with it in raptures and then yon may write a 
* Sensitive Plant.' In fact, the Metaphysical poets when 
they went astray cannot be said to have done anything 
so dainty as is implied by toying with imagery. They 
cut it into shapes with a pair of scissors. From all such 
danger Shelley was saved by his passionate spontaneity; 
no trappings are too splendid for the swift steeds of sun- 
rise. His sword-hilt may be rough with jewels, but it is 
the hilt of an £xcalibur. His thoughts scorch through 
all the folds of expression. Hiscloth of gold bursts at 
the flexures, and shows the naked poetry." 

In estimating individual poems, Mr .Thompson 
calls the ^^ Prometheus Unbound" the *^most 
comprehensive storehopse of Shelley's power "; 
^^Adonais" ^^the most perfect of his longer 
efforts "; the lyrics and Sorter poems the most 
« absolute virgin-gold of «ng." 

In conclusion, Mr. Thompson asks the oft- 
propounded question why it is that the poets 
most ^^ skyey " in grain have ever the saddest 
lives. 

" Is it that (by some subtile mystery of analogy) sor- 
row, passion and fantasy are indissolubly connected, like 
water, fire and cloud; that as from sun and dew are bom 
the vapours, so from fire and tears ascend the * visions 
of atrial joy '; that the harvest waves richest over the 
battlefields of the soul; that the heart, like the earth, 
smells sweetest after rain; that the spell on which depend 
such necromantic castles is some spirit of pain, charm- 
poisoned at their base ? . . . Less tragic in its merely 
temporal aspect than the life of Keats or Coleridge, the 
life of Shelley in its moral aspect is, perhaps, more 
tragical than that of either; his dying seems a myth, a 
figure of his living; the material shipwreck a figure of 
the immaterial. 

« Enchanted child, born into a world unchildlike; 
spoiled darling of Nature, playmate of her elemental 
daughters; * pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift,' laired 
amidst the burning fastnesses of his own fervid mind; 
bold foot along the verges of precipitous dream; light 
leaper from crag to crag of inaccessible fancies; tower- 
ing Genins, whose soul rose like a ladder between heaven 
and earth with the angels of song ascending and de- 
scending it; — he is shrunken into the little vessel of 
death, and, sealed with the unshatterable seal of doom, 
and cast down deep below the rolling tides of Time. 
Mighty meat for litUe guests, when the heart of Shelley 
was laid in the cemetery of Caius Cestius! Beauty, 
music, sweetness, tears — the mouth of the worm has 
fed them alL Into that sacred bridal-gloom of death 
where he holds his nuptials with eternity let not our 
rash speculations follow him." 

One lays down the little volume, stirred and 
thrilled by the magic of words and images not 
unlike Shelley's own. But when emotion has 
cooled, the conviction arises and persists that 
at bottom Mr. Thompson's interpretation is 
lacking in real comprehension of the most essen- 
tial pf^ of Shelley's nature. The ^^ enchanted 
child " theory is pretty, and true as &r as it 
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goes, but it is too limited to satisfy those who 
have known and loved Shelley throughout a life- 
time. Two things in Shelley were as deep in 
him as his poetry : his passion for reforming the 
world, and his essential faith in spiritual thrngs. 
Eioth of these, Mr. Thompson either ignores or 
implicitly denies. Almost from his birth, 
Shelley's chief characteristics were those of a 
reformer. As a schoolboy at Eton, it was shown 
by his resistance of the atrocious fagging system 
then in full force ; at Oxford, it appeared in the 
form of intellectual revolt against church dogma, 
causing his expulsion at the age of eighteen ; in 
' the political field it manifested itself in his papers 
on Catholic Emancipation ; returning from his 
Irish campaign, he struck out bravely for free 
thought and free speech by attacking Lord 
EUenborough, and then wrote ^' Queen Mab " 
embodying his knight-errant spirit in verse. 
Especially does it seem inadequate to consider 
" Prometheus Unbound " mainly as a mytholog- 
ical poem. That its real subject is the redemp- 
tion of humanity, personified in the character of 
Prometheus — a redemption accomplished not 
only through the uprooting of evil, but through 
the active force of good — is something which 
seems to have been unsuspected by Mr. 
Thompson. 

Another implication of the essay that cannot 
pass without protest is that Shelley was lacking 
in religious faith. We shall have to grant that 
in Shelley *s early writing there are passages that 
seem to justify such an implication, especially 
a notable one in " Queen Mab " (Part VI.), in 
which he calls Beligion to account for being the 
guilty cause of all the evils in the world. But 
read the passage carefuUy and you discover that 
when he says Religion he really means Dogma. 
And even if the passage were much more 
damaging than it is, we should still say that it 
is unfair to lay too much stress on the utterance 
of a boy of eighteen. It is like dwelling upon 
Shakespeare's boyish pranks, such as poaching 
and deer-stealing, and omitting to call attention 
to " Hamlet " or " Lear." We judge a man by 
his man's work, not by his boy efforts. Shelley 
never published*^ Queen Mab " by his own wish ; 
he printed privately 250 copies, distributing 
them among his friends. After leaving En- 
gland, when he heard it was to be published he 
wrote back and tried to stop it, saying he had 
forgotten what it was but had no doubt it was 
*^ villainous trash." 

If we want really to get at Shelley's ideas 
of the Unknowable we must take his maturer 
work: "Prometheus," "Adonais," "The Boat 



on the Serchio," ".Hellas." What Shelley's 
views were the year before his death we may get 
in two lines of " The Boat on the Serchio : " 
<' All rose to do the task He set to each, 
Who shaped us to His end and not our own." 

Throughout the whole of his mature work there 
is unassailable evidence that he believed in the 
existence of a God. Even as early as " Laon 
and Cythna," he says in the " Preface ": " The 
erroneous and degrading idea which men have 
conceived of a Supreme Being is spoken against, 
but not the Supreme Being itself." Just as 
Beligion is above all creeds, dpgmas, and theol- 
ogies whatsoever, so was Shelley's faith above 
those articles and doctrines that many accept in 
place of Beligion. Shelley believed in the 
Eternal Goodness, in the Eternal Truth, and in 
the Eternal Love. In his essay " On Life " he 
says : " What is Love ? Ask him who lives. 
What is Life ? Ask him who adores. What is 
God?" 

For these reasons it must be said that this 
book about Shelley &ils to take the same high 
place in criticism that it takes in mastery of 
English prose. Perchance Mr. Thompson's 
attitude as a Roman Catholic writing for a 
Boman Catholic publication kept him from 
recognizing what has been so explicitly expressed 
by an English clergyman (Stopford Brooke) : 
" There are more clergymen and more religious 
laymen than we imagine who trace to the emo- 
tion awakened in them when they were young, 
their wider and better views of God." Without 
such recognition of Shelley's spiritual message 
to his generation and to our own, no criticism 
of him can be considered as really adequate. 

Anna Benneson McMahan. 



A Masterpiece of Typography.* 

The beautiful edition of Bernard's " Geofroy 
Tory " which has been issued by the Riverside 
Press is a book to delight the soul of the biblio- 
phile. All the niceties that enter into the art 
of bookmaking have been attended to with scru- 
pulous care. As many of these are often over- 
looked, even by zealous publishers, it may be 
worth while to mention some of them before 
passing to consideration of the text of the 
volume. 

In the first place, the proportions of the page 
are most grateful to the eye. Why certain 

* Qboproy Tobt, Painty and Engraver : First Royal Printer : 
Reformer of Orthography and Typography under Fra&coie I. An 
acoonnt of his life and works, by Angnste Bernard, translated 
by G^eorge B. Ives. Boston: The Riverside Press. 
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proportional relations should be harmonic, and 
others not, is a question that has never been 
satisfactorily answered, though from times of 
remote antiquity it has been the subject of philo- 
sophic inquiry. Efforts to reduce the matter 
to a mathematical formula, whether expressed 
in terms of numerical ratios of the Pythagorean 
scale, or based upon the division of quantities 
by the so-called golden section, or upon the 
theory of musical chords, or of the consonance 
of notes sounded in sequence, cannot be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory. Nevertheless the sensi- 
tive eye recognizes a more subtle harmony in 
some proportions than in others. The page of the 
volume before us is of a size — imperial octavo — 
that has had the approval of many generations 
of book-lovers. Not only are its proportions 
pleasant to contemplate, but so also are those of 
the type-page, which is designed and placed in 
accord with the requirements of the most exact- 
ing taste, the margins — a most important feature 
in a well-printed book — progressively increas- 
ing from back to head, fore-edge, and tail, the 
outer margin being twice the width of the inner, 
the lower somewhat more than twice that of the 
upper. Moreover, the diagonal of the type-page 
coincides with that of the paper from the back at 
the top to the fore-edge at tiie bottom ; arefine- 
ment that means much more than is commonly 
apprehended, and is significant of the pains 
bestowed upon every detail of the volume. 

Typc^raphically, the book is of unusual dis- 
tinction. It is printed upon English hand-made 
paper of fine quality and agreeable texture, upon 
wluch both th^ letter-press and the illustrations 
appear to the best advantage. The press-work 
leaves nothing to be desired. The register is 
perfect, the impression uniform throughout, the 
color everywhere even and full-toned. The type, 
a revised Caslon designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers 
and used for the first time in this work, is of 
exceptional beauty. By reintroducing some of 
the dight irregularities of the Renaissance types 
of the sixteenth century, the smug mechanical 
appearance of most modem faces has been suc- 
cessfully avoided without sacrifice of legibility. 
This is no small accomplishment. Mr. Rogers 
is to be congratulated upon having worked out 
a type of pronounced character, strong in its 
effect when seen as a page, yet free from un- 
pleasant innovations and bizarre features save 
only the diagonal hyphen. This should be 
replaced in the font by one of different design. 
It is open to the objections that by carrying the 
eye off at an angle it interferes with easy read- 
ing, and that it is over-emphasized and conse- 



quently disturbing, especially when used at the 
end of a line. 

A word needs to be said for the admirable 
paragraphing and general typographical ar- 
SnJmL, and in Vticuk?X the even 
spacing. This may seem a small matter to the 
uninitiated, but it is in such things that the 
difference between ordinary and first-rate work- 
manship Ues ; and the amount of time, trouble, 
and thought necessary to secure the best results 
are seldom appreciated by those who are without 
practical experience in the supervision of fine 
printing. The initiate, however, soon discovers 
that the largely enhanced cost of the better work 
is well earned. 

Mr. Bernard's monograph, which has not 
heretofore appeared in an English translation, 
was published originally in 1857, and was reis- 
sued in a revised and considerably enlarged form 
in 1865. It is a monument of accurate scholar- 
ship and such minute and painstaking research 
as amply to justify Mr. Alfred W. PoUard's 
statement that in ite second edition it ^^ is one of 
the few books of which it can be said that they 
are' so well done that no one has any excuse for 
going over the ground again." His desire that 
^^some French publisher would bring out a 
new edition worthily illustrated, for in 1865 
the modem processes of illustration were not 
invented," finds substantial if not precisely 
literal fulfilment in the present volume. 

Tory's illustrated books are so rare, and, with 
the exception of the ^* Royal Alphabet ' which 
he designed for Bobert Estienne, his engravings 
have been so seldom reproduced, that his name 
is not well known outside the circle of those 
interested in tiie history of engraving and typog- 
raphy. Yet he occupies a distinguished place in 
amt history, a^d was in his day a man highly 
respected and of marked influence in more than 
one direction. Bom in Bourges about 1480, 
of obscure middle-class parents, he managed in 
some way, probably by the aid of a patron, to 
study at tiie University of his native town, and 
then, early in the sixteenth century, to journey 
to Italy to finish his education in Bome and 
Bologna. Returning to France about 1504, 
he b^an his career by editing editions of the 
works of a number of Latin authors. Prob- 
ably through the influence of his friend Philibert 
Babou, at that time valet de chambre to the 
king, he was appointed regent, otiierwise pro- 
fessor of philosophy, at the College of Plessis. 
Later he filled similar chairs at the Coll^;e 
Coqueret and the College of Bourgogne. While 
thus engaged in teaching he set about learning 
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drawing and engraving, became deeply inter- 
ested in typography, and about 1516 gave up 
his professorship to make a second visit to Italy, 
this time to study classic and renaissance forms 
in preparation for what was to be his life work. 

For a time after his return to Paris, about 
1518, Tory seems to have earned his living by 
painting miniatures, but he soon devoted his 
entire attention to engraving on wood, at first 
working for Simon de Colines and other printers. 
By 15^5 he had become an engraver and book- 
seller on his own account. Tlie next year he 
became a printer also; and in 1531 he was 
appointed Printer Boyal to Francois I., being 
the first incumbent of that office which he held 
until his death in 1588. In this brief period 
Tory effected an almost complete revolution in 
design for book ornamentation, supplanting the 
mediaeval styles then in vogue by ornaments 
based upon tiie work of the artists of the Italian 
Benaissance. If to our eyes his decorative de- 
signs appear somewhat thm, dry, and common- 
place, it should be borne in mind that at the 
time he began to work the beautiful embellish- 
ments of the French Horse, printed in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, were things 
of the past, and that in their stead most book 
illustrations were of a sort chiefly of Grermaa 
inception, marked in general more by vigor than 
by refinement or true artistic feeling. 

To this decadent art Tory's forms were in 
strong contrast. They were also well suited 
to their purpose and fitted excellently with the 
types then in use. There is reason to believe 
tiiat he designed and engraved types as well 
as wood-cuts ; at least M. Bernard makes out a 
strong case for that contention. Though Tory's 
engravings found a place in most of the illus- 
trated books of any importance printed in Paris 
during the second, third, and fourth decades of 
the sixteenth century, his most celebrated works 
were the illustrations and borders designed and 
engraved by him for his " Books of Hours." He 
is also famous as the author, illustrator, and 
publisher of a book entitled " Champ Fleury," 
an essay on the Latin alphabet, which he issued 
in 1529. The purpose of this curious work was 
threefold ; in it he advocated the use of Soman 
letters in place of Gothic, urged the superiority 
of the French language, and made several rec- 
ommendations for the reformation of its orthog- 
raphy, most of which — as the use of the 
apostrophe in place of an elided letter, and of 
the cedilla to designate the soft c — were gen- 
erally adopted. 

Fascinated by the theories of Dttrer on the 



proportions of the human body, Tory included 
in this book a fantastic explanation of the 
derivation of the Latin letters from the goddess 
lo, claiming that they are all formed of I and O. 
This theory, rather than ^* the number of points 
and turns of the compass that each one requires," 
was probably all that he held for ^^ his own," 
though M. Bernard prefers to think otherwise. 
Certain it is that Toiy was neither the inventor 
of the Latin letters nor the one who perfected 
their proportions. Nor does the honor belong 
to Simon Haieneuve, the Mans architect whose 
delineation of them Tory extols. In Diirer's 
^' Underweysung der Messung," published in 
Niiremberg in 1525, the letters are given almost 
as in ^' Champ Fleury," the chief differences 
being in the O, the axis of which the German 
master slants at an angle of 45 degrees, while 
Tory gives it only a slight inclination from the 
vertical ; the G, of which the finish is ^ven a 
height about half-way between Diirer s two 
variants ; and the K in which he follows Durer's 
second and less fetvored drawing. But Diirer, 
Sigismundi de Fantis, author of the *^ Theorica 
et practica . . . de modo Scribendi " (Venice 
1514), and Fra Luca Paciola, author of the 
" Divina Proportione" (Venice 1509 ; the first 
printed book in which the alphabet is worked 
out geometrically), also commented upon by 
Tory, were alike indebted to the Venetian master 
Leonardo da Vinci. It speaks well for Tory's 
perception of beauty of form that he should have 
followed Leonardo so closely. How faithfully 
he did this is shown by a manuscript analysis 
of the alphabet in the possession of Mr. Coella 
L. Ricketts of Chicago, done upon paper which 
is known to have been used only from 1477 to 
1488, and which is probably the handiwork of 
Leonardo himself. This manuscript, it may 
be said in passing, Mr. Ricketts contemplates 
publishing in facsimile. 

The identification of Tory's designs is not free 
from difficulty. Many known to be his are 
signed with the double cross of Lorraine ; but 
as this was used upon engravings which were not 
published until some years after his deaths 
considerable difference of opinion exists as ta 
whether it may be regarded as the mark of 
Tory's workshop or that of the school of design 
of which he was the originator. M. Bernard 
holds to the former view, although he thinks 
most of the works so signed were from Tory'a 
own hand. However, in the elaborate icon- 
ography which forms more than half of his 
monograph, he gives a list of later engravings up- 
on which the cross appears. These he considers 
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as emanating from Tory's shop, which was con- 
tinued after 1588, at first by his widow, and 
later by Olivier MaUard. But M. Henri Bou- 
chot found tiie same signature used upon the 
engravings in ^^L'Entr^ du Boi a Paris" in 
1549, — a book not mentioned by M. Bernard, — 
and quite properly says that it ** cannot be taken 
as a posthumous work of Tory, for these engrav- 
ings had their origin at a particular date." 

Possibly bearing upon this question is another 
book not included in M. Bernard's list — the 
^' Sapphic® Horse " of Petrus Busseronus, pub- 
lished at Lyons by Jac. Huguetan, in 1588. 
This littie volume, of which a copy, formerly in 
the collection of M. Yemeniz, and later in that 
of Mr. Henry Frobasco, is now in the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, contains ten unsigned en- 
gravings, copied from Tory's Hours of 1524, 
but re-drawn to a different scale and changed in 
various particulars though retaining the general 
characteristics of Tory's style. From these it 
would appear that Tory was both copied and 
imitated, a distinction that has always come to 
artists of originating force. 

Students would have welcomed a larger num- 
ber of reproductions of Tory's designs than are 
given in the Riverside edition of M. Bernard's 
book, amply as it is illustrated. They would 
have appreciated also a specimen of Tory's type, 
shown in relation to the borders used by him. 
Something may be said both for and against the 
method of reproduction employed. ^^ The de- 
signs," we are told, **were all re-drawn with 
the greatest care over photographs of the orig- 
inals, and from tiiese drawings photo-engravings 
made, which were afterward perfected by hand 
when the forms were on the press." The result- 
ant gain in typographical effect is incontestable, 
and Mr. Rogers's drawings are entitied to very 
high praise. Nevertheless, the captious critic 
might object that for purposes of study photo- 
engravings direct from the originak have certain 
advantages, and that re-drawing involves not 
merely ^^ minor divergences of line" but also 
difference in quality. Lines and dots drawn 
with a pen, or with Chinese white applied with 
a brush upon a black ground, as in the case of 
the floriated initials so wonderfully reproduced 
by Mr. Rogers, can never be quite the same as 
though made with a graver. On the other 
hand, mechanical reproduction of such engrav- 
ings as Tory's carries with it almost inevitably 
the perpetuation of defects due to the poor 
press-work of the sixteenth-century printers. 
And for exhaustive study one should always 
seek out the originals, and not rely upon any | 



reproductions however excellent they may be. 
The bibliophile will prefer Mr. Rogers's crisp 
and sparkling renderings, and will linger caress- 
ingly over the pages of this beautiful volume, 
which is creditable in the highest degree to the 
author, the translator, the printer, and the pub- 
lister. Fkbderick W. GOOKIK. 



The iNDIVrDUALITY OF WAX.T WHITMAN.* 

An interest deeper than usual accompanies 
the appearance of a new volume in the English 
Men of Letters Series — the volume on Walt 
Whitman, by George R. Carpenter — an inter- 
est colored by sorrowful r^ret as the announce- 
ment of its author s death follows close upon the 
publication of the book. The loss to American 
scholarship in the death of this conscientious and 
broad-minded literary student is emphasized as 
one turns the pages of his admirable essay. 

The life of the poet is covered with a fine 
perception of iUuminating details, tiie effect of 
which is a portraiture rather more distinct in 
outline than even that given us by Mr. Perry in 
his valuable study of Whitman published three 
years aeo. It leaves Whitman somehow a more 
LgiZperaonalily and a bigger man. This is 
perhaps the chief service of Professor Carpen- 
ter's biography. It is with the individuality of 
Walt Whitman that he is fundamentally con- 
cemed ; the interpretotion of tiie message is sub- 
ordinate. The man was larger tiian the poet. 

Stress is therefore laid upon the peculiar 
influences of the Long Island environment on 
Whitman's youth, sensitive and impressionable 
as it was : upon his early love of solitude and 
his lifelong Kbit of mediation ; his custom of 
reading in every chance interval-as at the 
noon hour at the printing-office, ^'generally 
prose, and invariably serious matter "; his even- 
inir excursions, his holidays alone on the sea- 
shore; his preferred association with f eity-haads, 
stage^lrivers, and car^men ; for all these experi- 
ences entered into him and contributed to the 
enrichment of his emotional and intellectual life. 
He was not a scholar nor a bookman. ^^ His pas- 
sion was for the outer world, the tangible world." 
*' He craved the knowledge of the whole ; he was 
possessed by the passion for humanity." 

An interesting comparison is thus made by 

the biographer : 

*< This world of the majority, on whioh ours is only 
tangential, and of which we are so ignorant, and paz>- 
tioolarly tiie world of the city laborer, Whitman Imew 

*WAi/r WHiTMAir. Bj Georgv Rice Carpenter. ^'BngUah 
Men of Letters Series." New York: The Maomlllaa Oo. 
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welly and he was the only American man of letters who 
was thoroughly familiar with it. To Longfellow and 
Lowell and Holmes it was terra mcognila, for they had 
travelled little in their own oountry, and at home had 
never passed the social boundaries of their class. Emer- 
son had travelled much, but always as a philosopher, to 
a large degree nnconsoions of and unsympathetic with 
the iSe of &ie masses. Whittier alone had something of 
the same sympathy with the people of the under or 
basic world, though it was not well developed. He 
knew the New England country foUc, but mainly as 
the country-bred journalist and politician would know 
them; he would have dragged them after him into the 
upper world of enlightenment; he could not have con- 
ceived of abandoning himself completely to their illit- 
eracy, to their crude religious feeling, or entire lack of 
it, to their preoccupation with the physical toil and 
physical joy of life.'' 

And BO the biographer brings na to Whitman's 
own expression of hiis purpose, — ^^ A feeling or 
ambition to articulate and faithfully express in 
literary or poetic form, and uncompromisingly, 
my own physical, emotional, moral, intellectual, 
and aesthetic Personality, in the midst of, and 
tallying, the momentous spirit and facts of its 
immediate days, and of current America - and 
to exploit that Personality, identified with place 
and date, in a far more candid and comprehen- 
sive sense than any hitherto poem or book." 
But Whitman's democracy is not regarded by 
Professor Carpenfcer as the final essential fea- 
ture in his interpretation. His^^crowningcharac- 
teristic was that his poetry of democracy sprang, 
not from well-defined intellectual concepts, but 
from an extraordinary mood, from an intense and 
peculiar emotion." With all his commonness 
and practicality. Whitman was a mystic. 

The chapters on ^' Comradeship " and ** Old 
Age " are naturally full of interesting material — 
nothing that is essentially new, but sympathetic 
and vivid to the end. The tone of the narrative 
is brighter and more mellow than that of some 
that we have read. In 1885, the ever-generous 
circle of Whitman's Camden friends planned a 
fund to buy ^^the good gray poet" an easy- 
riding buggy and a good horse. With the assist- 
ance of the older men of letters throughout the 
country, the gift was made. 

<< Thenceforward he drove reg^ularly and f xequentiy — 
and, it must be added, often at a speed somewhat un- 
becoming his years, having exchanged the safe beast 
presented to him for one of a livelier gait.'' 

Mr. Carpenter has given us a genuine biog- 
raphy, a thoroughly readable and vivacious life 
of one of the most picturesque in the group of 
our American writers, and one whose signifi- 
cance in the history of American literature is 
more and more dJly recognized with the pa». 
ing yearB. ^^ E^ SmoNDS. 



Bbixfs p y yaw Books. 

Dnriog the present Ezpositum year 
rK'SJ^ pubUcirtUmtion iB likely to be drawn 

largely toward the Northwest, and 
the history of the making of the states in that region 
will be stadied with unusual interest A timely 
volume on << The History of the State of Washing- 
ton " (Maomillan) appears from the pen of Professor 
Edmond S. Meany of the University of Washington. 
The work is a distinct advance on the usual state 
history, being well-balanced, well-written, and well- 
printed. The first period treated is that of Dis- 
covery, which extends from prehistoric times to the 
visits of the ^' Columbia," the '< Lady Washington," 
and the ^^ Boston," to the Northwest coast. An 
interesting reminder of the fate of the latter vessel, 
the massacre of most of her crew and the enslave- 
ment of the remainder, was noticed by the author 
during a personal visit to the Chinook Indians, who 
still use the term ^ Boston-Man " as a synonym for 
'< American." The period of £xploni^on covers 
the Astor project and the long contest with England 
for the fop-trade and the possession of the territory. 
The author considers the United States extremely 
fortunate in securing the land to the north of the 
Columbia River. The claim as far north as 54^ 
40' he pronounces a '^ piece of pure Yankee bluster." 
The history of territorial days is made up largely of 
Indian wars and the influx of people after the dis- 
covery of gold on the Pacific slope. The early 
period of statehood is described as marked by an 
extravagance of public expenditure, which was, how- 
ever, corrected under li^er administrations. The 
last chapter ib the most novel in the volume, being 
a description of the results of Federal actirity in the 
state in the shape of surveys, postal and customs 
service, judiciary, irrigation, etc. The book as a 
whole is deserving a permanent place in the history 
of the states of the Union. 

Poinufor '^^^ librarian's painful particularity, 

warkertin or painstaking particularity, as he 

the library. might prefer to express it, is not the 
least of those peculiar attributes that combine to 
nuike him the useful and talented and accurately 
informed person we all know him to be. Vagueness 
and practical library efficiency do not go together. 
That a librarian's duties tend to develop pedantry 
and fnssiness and a disposition to magnify trifles — 
to lose sight of wholes in the multiplicity of their 
parts, to let the spirit perish while the letter exu- 
berates — is one of those things that cannot very 
well be helped. Like writer's cramp and clergyman's 
sore throat, this tendency is one of the penalties, or 
risks, of the profession. But there are librarians, 
as there are writers and clergymen, who escape the 
peculiar danger of their calling. To reflections like 
these one may not unnaturally be moved by a course 
of study in the literature of library economy. An 
admirable book of its kind, entiiled simply *^ Library 
Economics," and composed of thirty-seven sections 
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written by nearly aa many different library workers 
of England, has just been issued by the publishers 
of '* The Library World." The language is dear, 
the instruction is definite, the diagrams and other 
illustrations are all that one could wish ; but eyen 
the yeriest beginner in library science might pardon- 
ably resent being told ^ How to cut the leayes of a 
book " — a topic that has a page all to itself. So 
apparently simple a process, too, as the gumming of 
labels on books receiyes two and one-quarter pages, 
including a diagram. Occasionally the American 
reader meets with a topic of rather local than world- 
wide interest '^ Obliteration of Betting News " in 
daily papers, as undesirable matter likely to attract 
undesirable readers, is fortunately not a liye topic 
with many of us. In the same section, by the way, 
near the bottom of the page, is to be noted' one of 
the yery few errors (one of grammar) that the book 
contains. Another current work of importance on 
library management is Mr. John Cotton Dana's 
^^ Modem American Library Economy as Illustrated 
by the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library,'' one 
part of which has already receiyed our notice. Part 
v., Section 2, a '^ Course of Study for Normal School 
Pupib on the Use of a Library," now appears out of 
its proper order for reasons explained in a preface. 
Here, too, as in the English work, some yery ele- 
mentary matters are honored with a serious and cir- 
cumstantial treatment It would be unkind to call 
this expatiation on the conunonplace by the name 
of *^ padding "; it may be useful and necessary. A 
36-page glossary of terms and phrases that concludes 
the English book is certainly replete with words 
whose absence would not haye been seriously felt, — 
6. g,j concordance, diagram, diary, manual, map, 
sobriquet In the same yolume a list of one hundred 
book-collectors seems not yery intimately connected 
with library economy. Bett^ redundancy than de- 
fect^ howeyer, in a work of this kind. 

Beginninot There is charm and romance in a fine 
of American ship, and there is, as Byron affirms, 
raiiroadM. music in the roar of the sea. There 

is also to many minds — despite Ruskin's opinion to 
the contrary — poetic appeal in the railway's steel 
bands that gridiron the dry land and unite cities, 
states, and nations ; and there is a thrill in the roar 
of the splendidly equipped express train. The 
romance of early raihroading, together with certain 
related incidents and experiences that partake of the 
curious and amusing rather than of the romantic, 
has furnished Mr. Charles Frederick Carter with a 
fruitful theme for his book, '' When Railroads were 
New" (Holt). From the building of the Baltimore 
and Ohio to the completion of the Canadian Pacific, 
the progress of the American railroad, with brief 
glances at England's first steps in the same form of 
enterprise, is agreeably and carefully sketched, with 
enough of anecdote and graphic illustration to enliyen 
the story. As the author remarks in his preface, 
^ Concerning certain aspects of the railroad, such as 
its finance, both high and ordinary, its construction 



and operation from a technical yiewpoint, its moral 
turpitude and its predilection for manslaughter, 
whole libraries haye been published." But matters 
of more general interest in the railroad's history, 
especially in its yery early history, haye been some- 
what neglected; and it is these less-known facts that 
the author has brought together in an attractiye set- 
ting, haying first published much of his material in 
'< The Railroad Man's Magazine." A little more 
attention to literary finish would not haye hurt the 
book. Such slips as '< laid down " for << lay down," 
and ^' like " in the sense of " as," may not offend 
nine readers out of ten ; but the tenth cannot oyer- 
come a certain predilection, inherited or acquired, 
for grammatically correct English. 

France from ^^' "* adequate comprehension of 
Wcoerioo to the the g^reat problems agitating French 
Third Bepubiie. public opinion — the relations of 
Church and State, the transformation of the system 
of taxation, the encroachment of a militant syndi- 
calism — clear conceptions of the deyelopment of 
France are more than eyer necessary. As an aid 
in reaching these, two books offer themselyes, ''The 
Third Republic" (Lippincott), written by Mr. 
Frederick Lawton, and ''France since Waterloo" 
(Scribner), by Mr. W. Grinton Berry. Mr. Lawton 
has been a resident in France for twenty years, so 
that his book has the flayer of personal memoirs, 
although his own personality is discreetly kept out 
of sight He giyes a running chronicle of the repub- 
lic by presidencies down to the days of Falli^reB and 
Clemenceau, interspersing anecdotes and comments 
after the manner of a conyersationalist The style 
is occasionally familiar to say the least ; as when he 
says that Rocheforfs Intransigeant "in its latest 
phase seems to serye as a sort of satyric pick-me-up 
guying cabby an appetite for lunch." There are 
special chapters on die tendencies of literature and 
art, on education, Paris, and the " Mutualist Moye- 
ment" Mr. Lawton thinks that the "yast majority 
of the nation haye abandoned the Christian faith," 
yet among these the "standard of morality is as 
high, if not higher, than among their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen." Mr. Berry's yolume is not a chronicle, 
but a series of interpretations, a characterization of 
successiye rSffimes and tendencies, eyidendy the 
result of wide reading and reflection. The judg- 
ments are in general sound, although the chapter 
on the " Church and the Republic " does not seem 
free from " anti-clerical " prejudice. The brief 
description of the Church under the old rSgime 
exaggerates the aristocratic yices of the clergy. 
There is also a lack of exact statement in tracing 
the beginnings of the present difficulties in the first 
Reyolution. 

A famoui foe ^^' Andrew Lang, in his biography 
oftheSeoteh of Sir George Mackenzie (Long- 
Covenantere. mans), tums his attention to the 
religious problems of the Stuart Restoration in 
Scotland. Sir George was king's adyocate from 
1677 to 1688, when the Reyolution terminated his 
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career ; and as such he found it his duty to prose- 
eate stabbom Presbyterians who resisted the intro- 
duction of episcopacy to the point of rebellion. So 
effective were his efforts in this direction that in 
the tradition of the Covenanters he is known as 
^ Bloody " Mackenzie. In the opinion of Mr. Lang, 
the epithet waa undeserved. By nature Sir Greorge 
was tolerant and liberal ; but such was the situation 
in Scotland during his time that a rational temper 
oould not be maintained ; there was no place for the 
philosopher — men had to become zealots either for 
the kirk or for the prerogative. Naturally the great 
lavryer chose the latter alternative. Mr. Lang's biog- 
raphy is neither an apology nor an effort at rehabil- 
itation ; it is a sober attempt to explain a situation 
that drove good Scotchmen to extremes. << Mack- 
enzie regarded right reason as his ^ one talent,' and 
reason assured him, or so he persuaded himself, that 
the Grovemment must choose between persecution or 
civil war. I am not sure that he was mistaken." 
The work is therefore a study of problems rather 
than of a career ; the private life of the advocate is 
almost wholly lost sight of; it is not so much the 
brilliant lawyer that attracts and impresses the 
reader as the great causes that he pleads or fights 
for. On the whole, the discussion is sane and con- 
vincing, far more calm and judicious in tone than 
the author's vigorous English usually permits. The 
work is provided with several portraits of Sir George, 
and of his famous contemporary, James Graham of 
daverhouse. 

That discerning student of the side- 

^^?^' %!»*• «* l""*"" I'^ritage, Ptofeesor 

Frazer, makes a plea for the value of 
superstition, under the Miltonian title, '' Psyche's 
Task " (Macmillan). Remembering that the stages 
of human evolution require beliefs fitted to the cul- 
ture of the period and the people, it becomes no 
paradox that in primitive times primitive methods 
of g^ding action were the effective ones. Professor 
Frazer defends a fourfold thesis : that superstition 
by attaching itself to the sacredness of the ruler 
(surviving as the divine right of kings and the heal- 
ing power of the king's touch) has contributed to the 
establishment of civil order ; that the fear of magic 
consequence concretely resulting in the taboo, 
brought about a respect for private property ; that 
superstitious beliefs in regard to the effect of irreg- 
ular sexual relations upon the crops and the public 
welfare has been a means of enforcing personal 
morality ; and that the fear of the vengeance of 
ghosts has acted to make more secure the sanctity 
of human life. To get right things done, even for 
wrong reasons, was more important for primitive 
society than to develop right reasons for custom and 
conduct Thus, superstition, with all its evils in 
higher cultures, is yet a light, <^ a dim and wavering 
light, which, if it has lured many a mariner on the 
breakers, has yet guided some wanderers on life's 
troubled sea into a haven of rest and peace. Once 
the harbour lights are passed and the ship is in port^ 



it matters little whether the pilot steered by a Jack- 
o'-lantern or by the stars." In the wider vision lies 
the deeper truth ; and though we need be no less 
rigidly scientific in loyalty to our logic, we shall be 
the more appreciative of ihe devious ways of human 
progress for the comprehension of Professor Frazer's 
thesis. 

A pioneer and ^he Rev. Charles W. Gordon, better 
mUHonary in the known in literature as ^' Ralph Con- 
far Northwett. ^^jy," tums aside from novel-writing 
long enough to relate the life of his fellow-minister 
in die Presbyterian Church of Canada, Dr. James 
Robertson, a native of Scotland, who, after pastoral 
labors of twelve years in the land of his adoption, 
became Missionary Superintendent of the Northwest 
Territory, where he did noble service for twenty-one 
years in planting the church in what was then little 
better than a wilderness. Seven years and more 
have passed since his death, but his memory is and 
long will be warmly cherished by those who knew 
him. No better qualified biographer of the man 
could have been found than the author whose books 
have, as he himself declares, been in no small meas- 
ure inspired by this vigorous and resourceful pioneer 
in the cause of religion. The true story of this 
^ sky pilot " has much of the charm of romance, and 
is at the same time a bracing and invigorating record 
of worthy achievement A little more revision of 
the author's manuscript might have been not inad- 
visable. So good a Latin scholar as James Robertson 
is represented to have been both by his biographer 
and by his Scotch schoolmaster, Alexander Mo- 
Naughton, would have been grieved to encounter 
(on page. 77) so glaring a solecism as teUui ignotum. 
The lack of index is another indication of undue 
haste in getting the book published. There are sev- 
eral excellent and interesting portraits and othcir 
illustrations, and the book as a whole appeals 
strongly to the reader. 

Theevoiutum '^^^ 1**^* ^<!'^ ^V^^ ^^ orchestra, 
of our modem '^ The Evolution of Modern Orches- 
oreheetrawm, tration," is from the pen of Louis 
Adolphe Coeme, a musical writerof note, and deserves 
the consideration of musical students. The author 
hsA not intended to present a technical treatise on 
instrumehtation or an analysis of the orchestra, but 
rather seeks to trace the evolution both of orchestra 
and of orchestration. Li treating his subject. Dr. 
Coerne rev^rts to the very beginnings of instrument- 
ation and instruments, and shows how they have 
been developed ; traces their evolution through the 
classic era at the hands of Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and their contempo- 
raries ; then takes the reader through the period of 
romanticism and the classical romanticists ; and 
closes by tracing the new movement in various coun- 
tries. An appendix, consisting of musical illustra- 
tions, from the scores of various composers from 
Monteverde to Richard Strauss, adds interest to the 
work by making the evolution more dear to the 
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reader. The book may not have been intended as 
a text-book, bat its arrangement and summaries 
would easily adapt it for teachers' uses. It is not a 
treatise in any sense, but a history of the orchestra, 
and from this point of view is unique. 

Thefairett " '^^ know the history of the Acrop- 

eUyofihe olis is to know not only the back- 

^gean Sea. ground of the history of Athens, it is 
to know also the beauty-loving spirit and the brilliant 
genius of the people who dwelt in the city nobly built 
on the ^gean shore." This concluding sentence 
offers a fair index of the general spirit vianifested 
by Professor M. L. D'Ooge in his work on ''The 
Acropolis of Athens " (Macmillan). It should be 
noted, however, that the words come after many long 
chapters of painstaking presentation of details, and 
that the book is not intended primarily for entertain- 
ment The author, who combines genuine enthu- 
siasm for his subject with scholarly patience, has 
gathered up the results of the work of many active 
investigators of divers nations who have been 
attracted by the home of Athena, and has g^ven 
them to us with his own thoughtful conclusions on 
many debatable points. The illustrations are laud- 
ably abundant, and on the whole satisfactory, 
although some of them would be more effective if 
the paper were better. The volume may be com- 
mended to the dose reader of history, the exception- 
ally serious traveller, and the lover of things Grecian 
in general. 



BRIEFER MENTION. 



That indefatigable student and admirer of the Dutch 
both at home and on the continent, William Elliot 
Grififis, has put into attractive form <<The Story of 
Kew Netherland: the Dutch in America" (Houghton). 
The writer has dressed the historical facts of his story, 
rather trivial and uninteresting many of them, in a 
readable style, and he has given much valuable and inter- 
esting information on the social life in New Netherland. 
Those who have their ideas of the New York Dutch and 
New York history from Diedrich ELniokerbocker should 
as a matter of justice read this book. They will find 
that the Dutchmen were not the ridiculous creatures of 
Washington Irving's caricature, but sturdy, independ- 
ent, broad-minded men, worthy to rank high among the 
founders of our country. 

Mr. Jethro Bithell, of the University of Manchester, 
informs us that he is engaged upon a history of « the 
minnesong, as compared with the old lyrical poetry of 
Provence, Portugal, and Italy." As a forerunner of 
this work, which may be expected next year, he now 
puts forth ** The Minnesingers " (Longmans), being a 
volume of translations. This volume is, of course, 
independent of the one to come, for, as the translator 
justly observes of its contents, « if they are poems, they 
should need no oonmientary: that they are poems in 
the original, is certain." ,We take satisfaction in saying 
that they are also poems in their English dress, poems 
to be enjoyed for themselves, with no arriere-pensee of 
a philological nature. Mr. Bithell has been singularly 
successful in his management of both rhymes and 



rhythms, and has taken few liberties at that He 
speaks of his << spade-work " and his « plaster-cast " 
method, but this is a note of quite uncalled-for modesty. 
This volume is a real enrichment of the literature of 
poetic translation. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are the American 
publishers of Mr. W. L. Courtney's ** The literazy Man's 
Bible " in its new (fourth) edition. The work includes 
a group of brief introductory essays, followed by the text 
of the greater part of the books of the Old Testament, 
their contents classified, and printed in readaUe form. 
The authorized versicm is used, as a matter of course. 
Such a book as this does inestimable service to the cause 
of religion, and it is pleasant to know that it is in the 
continuous demand that its successive editions would 
seem to indicate. 

Miss Maude M. Frank, a teacher in one of the New 
York City High Schools, has prepared a volume of 
** Constructive Exercises in EngUsh " (Longmans), which 
is an original attempt to teach variety of diction, clear 
paragraphing, and some skill in the various forms of 
literary eiq>ression. Miss Frank's idea seems to be: 
Give the pupil a start at first, and in time he wUl he able 
to make a way for himself. Accordingly, theory is 
minimized, and there are plenty of constructive exercises 
intended to arouse the pupil's interest and stimulate his 
ideas, and far more likely to do so than the unapproach- 
able rules with which many rhetorics abound. 

Miss Anna Morgan, a well-known teacher of Dra- 
matic Eiq>ression in Chicago, is the author of two com- 
panion volumes, which are published in attractive 
bindings by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. << The Art 
of Speech and Deportment" explains, generally in 
question and answer style, such matters as grace of 
carriage, the correct use of the voice, and platform man- 
ners, corrects many errors of pronunciation and diction, 
and gives a brief history of the drama in English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German, with some prac- 
tical directions for rehearsing an amateur production. 
<* Selected Readings " contains short sketches in prose 
and poetry, with a few in dramatic form, aU chosen — 
and in many cases especially abridged — for their 
suitability to be read or recited. Naturally selections 
in lighter vein predominate. 



NOTBS. 



Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin has chosen a Shaker 
community for the setting of her next novel, to be pub- 
lished in the early Autumn under the title << Susanna 
and Sue." 

A new novel by Mr. James Lane Allen is announced 
for FaU publication, to be entitled «The Bride of the 
Mistletoe." It wiU be the first work that has come 
from Mr. Allen's pen in six years. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, are pub- 
lishing a six-volume edition of Joaquin Miller's Poems. 
The first volume, now at hand, contains a few poems 
only, being mainly occupied by autobiographical matter 
in prose, and extracts from the English reviews of the 
author's work. 

Spinoza's « Short Treatise," having for its subject 
<<Grod, Man, and Human Welfare," was the philoso- 
pher's first work. Dated about 1660, it was originally 
written in Latin, and soon afterwards translated by a 
friend into Dutch. The Latin manuscript has been lost» 
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bat a Dutch maniuoript BoryiYes; from this Tenion an 
English transhfction has been made by Miss Ljdia 
Gillingham Robinson, and is now printed by the Open 
Court Publishing Co. Schwegler's chapter on Spinoza 
is given as an introduction. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish the following 
French texts: M. Rostand's *<La Prinoesse Lointaine/' 
edited by Professor J. L. Borgerhoff ; Louis Desnoyers's 
«Le8 M^saventures de Jean-Paul Choppart/' edited 
by M. C. Fontaine;" and Tocqueville's << Voyage en 
Am^rique," edited by Professor R. Clyde Ford. An in- 
teresting Yolume in the ** Oxford Higher French Series '^ 
is the *' Preface du Cromwell ** of Victor Hugo, edited 
by Professor Edmond WahL 

One of the most interesting of recent Grerman auto- 
biog^phies is the volume of <' Memoiren " by Baroness 
Bertha yon Suttner, well known as a writer and an en- 
thusiastic and eloquent advocate of international peace, 
to whose influence Alfred Nobel of Sweden became so 
deeply interested in the cause of international peace as 
to establish the annual prize for the most efiBcient pro- 
moters of it, this prize being awarded in 1905 to Bertha 
von Suttner herself. An edition of her Memoirs, in 
English, is soon to be published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., 
the translation having been made by Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 

The Arthur H. Clark Co., of Cleveland, announce the 
early publication of a new historical series, in ten vol- 
umes, entitled « Docmnentary History of American 
Industrial Society." The American Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research and the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton have been engaged jointly for a number of years in 
preparing this publication. The first two volumes, 
entitled ** Plantation and Frontier," will be the work of 
Professor Ulrich B. Phillips. The next two, on << Labor 
Con£ipiracy Cases," are to be prepared jointly by Pro- 
fessors John R. Commons and Eugene A. Gilmore. The 
six remaining volumes will contain a study of the Labor 
Movement from 1820 to 1880. As the first exhaustive 
study of our economic and industrial conditions this set 
of books should prove a valuable work of reference. 

The concordance to Wordsworth, which has been in 
preparation for the Concordance Society, is now com- 
pleted, though as yet no definite steps have been taken 
to secure its publication. The work has been done under 
the direction of Professor Lane Cooper of Cornell 
University, with the help of over forty collaborators. 
The text is based upon that of Hutchinson's Oxford 
Wordsworth, supplemented by the editions of Nowell 
Smith and Knight. For the most part, the quotations 
have not been transcribed, but cut out and mounted 
from the printed page. This ought to insure a high 
degree of exactness in such matters as punctuation and 
the use of capital letters. Only the commonest words, 
particles and the like, have been omitted. In all, there 
are about 200,000 entries. It may surprise some 
readers to learn that in Wordsworth's poetry the refer- 
ences to many and similarly to mtruf, are considerably 
more numerous than those to nature. 

The coming harvest of Meredithiana will doubtless 
be a rich one. Chief among the books about the de- 
ceased novelist and poet is likely to be the expected 
biography from the pen of his intimate friend, Mr. 
Edward Clodd, whose equipment and facilities for the 
undertaking are unsurpassed. Already a critical work 
on Meredith's influence upon English fiction, by Mr. 
E. J. Bailey, has been announced ; and Mr. J. A. 



Hammerton's ** Greorge Meredith in Anecdote and Crit- 
icism," begun more than seven years ago and at first 
designed as a memorial of Meredith's eightieth birth- 
day, has just been published, or is soon to be published, 
with many illustrations, by Mr. Grant Richards. 
Meredith's correspondence, the only writing of import- 
ance from his pen during his last years, will not see 
print if his informally eiq>re88ed wish is respected. 
But it is more than probable that in the end he will 
join the distinguished company of Carlyle and Whistler 
and numerous others whose like prohibition has been 
regarded as losing its binding force in the light of 
subsequent developments — which is very satisfying and 
acceptable to a curious posterity. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark Free 
Library, and Mr. Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretaxy 
of the New Tork Metropolitan Museum, have planned 
a series of six volumes to be called the *' LibrarianB' 
Series," of which only one thousand sets will be pub- 
lished, at a subscription price of five dollars for the entire 
series. Brief descriptions follow : << The Old Librarian's 
Almanack," a reprint of a curious pamphlet containing 
counsel and opinion from a librarian and book lover of 
1773; « The Rev. John Sharpe and His Proposal for a 
PubUck Library at New York, 1713," being the sketch 
of a Colonial book-lover, at once a pathetic and com- 
mandiii^ figure, told from first-hand sources, by Austin 
Baxter Keep; «The Librarian," being selections from 
the ** Boston Transcript's " Library department during 
the last three years; an annotated list of the best books 
on the history and administration of libraries published 
before 1800, compiled by Beatrice Wisner of Newark; 
a translation of Delespierre's <<Hoax Concerning the 
Burning of the Alexandrine Library"; and an adaptation 
of Dziatzko's « Early History of Libraries " in Pauly's 
« Encydopeedia of Classical Antiquities." The issue of 
the set is conditioned upon the securing of a sufficient 
number of subscriptions, lliese should be addressed to 
the Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont 
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